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‘ie present volume has grown to a bulk which 

was certainly unexpected, and which I fear 
may be inconvenient. But the Athenian invasion 
could not be cut short, and it seemed better to 
couple it and the Carthaginian invasion together. 
The two fill up the space between Sicily as I painted 
it in the last chapter of my second volume, Sicily 
free and independent but of no prominent account 
beyond its own borders, and Sicily, as we shall 
see 1t in the next volume, free no longer, but 
the seat of the greatest power in the European 
world. 

In dealing with the Athenian invasion, I have 
come more nearly within the range of ordinary 
Greek scholarship than I have anywhere been called 
on to do before, save when I had to deal with the 
Sicilian odes of Pindar. I have been dealing with 
a period better known than any other period of 
Sicilian history; I might almost say better known 
than any other period of Greek history. The sixth 
and seventh books of Thucydides, forming, one might 
say, an epic by themselves, seem not unreasonably 
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to have drawn to themselves greater attention even 
than other parts of his History. My feelings towards 
the greatest of historical teachers will be seen in 
every page. But they have never led me to forget 
that Syracuse had her contemporary historian as 
well as Athens, or to neglect the valuable traces 
of him which are to be found in the writings of 
later writers who had his works open before them. 
And it is the most satisfactory thing of all to find 
that between the story told by Thucydides and the 
story told by Philistos there was no serious dis- 
agreement, And it is not only to the great master 
himself, but to his expounders in later times, that 
my feelings of thankfulness are due. I have had 
the advantage of building on the foundation of 
Thirlwall, Arnold, Grote, and Holm. And yet I 
believe I may say with perfect truth that a diligent 
comparison of the site and the record, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with instructive companions, has 
enabled me to bring to light some facts, some views 
of facts, which have not been thought of by earlier 
scholars, 

This branch of my work has brought me, in a 
degree in which I have not been brought before and 
in which I am not likely to be brought again, within 
the range of what is called textual criticism. To one 
who has hitherto had little to do with the criticism of 
words, except so far as it is needful for criticism of 
facts, the results are sometimes astonishing. Verbal 
scholars, like Eastern scholars, seem to have laws of 
evidence different from those which are followed in 
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judging of the facts of history. According to these 
last rules, in those matters where we have to go 
by written records, the text of those records is our 
evidence, evidence with which we have no right to 
tamper. Through the whole of this present inquiry 
I have been struck at every step by the way in 
which certain scholars, whenever they cannot under- 
stand a passage in Thucydides, at once rush off to put 
something of their own in its stead. Thucydides’ 
own style is confessedly hard. That is to say, it 
is hard to construe; for the meaning is often per- 
fectly plain when the construing is hardest, and 
some passages which are hard to construe in the 
library are easy enough on the top of Epipolai. 
And Thucydides’ style being hard, his text was 
yet more likely to be corrupted by transcribers than 
the text of other writers. We often feel morally 
certain that the text 1s corrupt; once or twice, by 
help of quotations in ancient writers, we can prove 
it to be corrupt. But, save in this last kind of 
case, the text, as we have it, 18 our evidence. We 
must deal with our witness as we find him. We 
must take his statement for what it 1s worth; 
we must not put some other statement instead of it. 
We must construe his words, if we can; if we can- 
not construe them, we must honestly say that we 
cannot. We must in no case put our own words 
into the mouth of our witness, and make him say 
something that he does not say. We must not be 
ashamed to practise the greatest lesson of all lessons, 
to dare to confess that there are things which we 
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do not know. For instance I do not profess to 
know what Thucydides wrote or what he meant, 
where, in the Letter of Nikias (vu. 13. 2), our pre- 
sent text gives us ér abrouohias mpogace. Giller, 
Arnold, Grote, all made praiseworthy attempts to 
construe the words; but their attempts have not 
pleased everybody. In the very first page of 
Miiller-Striibing’s Thukydideische Forschungen there 
is a long list of guesses which ingenious men have 
wished to put instead of the words of the witness. 
One says it should be adrovopias; and adbrovoptas 
and avropodias might certainly be confounded. Only 
it is not clear that avrovoyias would make any better 
sense than avropodtas.. But then others suggest 
vroxorrias, others airodoyias or AWModoyias. Between 
these last two the choice is easy. Random foraging 
of this kind is far more likely to bring in stones 
than bread. 

At the same time, while the historian must set 
his face against conjectural emendation, he will not 
forget that there are emendations which are not 
conjectural. It is not conjectural emendation when 
the editor of an imperfect inscription fills up its 
blanks with the formal words which his experience 
teaches him must have stood there. And in the 
texts of written books there are cases where mean- 
ing and paleography so happily play into one an- 
other's hands that an emendation carries full con- 
viction with it. Such a case is when Mr. Bywater, 
for the meaningless xapdia kai kowp of the new 
“AOnvaiwv Tlohureia (c. 40), substituted cal idSia Kal 
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xowpn (KAIIAIAI for KAPAIAI). Such emendation 
as this is not conjecture at all; it is the keen in- 
stinct of the true expert seeing his way straight 
to the night thing. | 

After all, it is very wonderful how little the 
whole process of text-tinkering affects the facts of 
history. In this volume there is one case only in 
which a question of the reading at all touches the 
narrative. And this is not in Thucydides, but in 
Plutarch. It is the question about the reading 
Kekevo Gévras or katadevoOévras in the 28th chapter 
of the Life of Nikias, of which I have more to say 
in Appendix XXIII. 

I have now again to go through the pleasant 
work of thanking those who have helped me. To 
Mr. Arthur Evans my obligations are as deep as 
ever for the benefit of his companionship by the 
Kakyparis and the Assinaros, as well as for constant 
guidance on every numismatic point. But in the 
actual siege of Syracuse my first debt is to Mr. 
Goodwin. I spoke in my former preface of the gain 
which I had drawn from inquiries which he and 
I carried out together on Achradina and Epipolai. 
Deeply have they profited me in this volume, as also 
have other inquiries by the gorge of the Akragantine 
Hypsas and the Bridge of the Dead. And I have 
now above all to thank him for the never-to-be- 
forgotten kindness of looking over all the proofs of 
this volume, and for the precious suggestions which 
he has made to me on endless points. Mr. Goodwin 
and I naturally approach the narrative of Thucy- 
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dides from somewhat different sides. And it is the 
greatest satisfaction to me to find his skilled textual 
scholarship coming on all important points to the 
same conclusions which I reach by a slightly dif- 
ferent path. Through the whole story, on every 
question of moment, I find myself supported by 
his sound judgement and the sound judgement of 
Holm against the endless vagaries of rash guessers 
and incompetent interpreters. Holm too I have to 
thank in a more personal way, Professor Beloch 
also, and Dr. Lupus of Strassburg, for the kindly 
and appreciative notices in which they have intro- 
duced my former volumes to continental scholars. 
Mr, Hicks too has been as kind and helpful as ever 
in all matters bearing on inscriptions; and in the 
boundless knowledge of Mr. Boase and Mr. Watson 
of Brasenose I have found Quellen, the path to 
which is not hard to seek, and which, unlike so 
many of the streams of Sicily, are never dry. 


OXFORD: 
February 1st, 1892. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


verre Gdpnctoens 


p. 5,1. 5 from bottom, dele “had.” 

p. 16, note 4, for ‘ 434” read “424.” 

p. 26, note 3. The paper of G. M. Columba, “La Prima Spedizione 
Ateniese in Sicilia” is printed in the “ Archivio Storico Siciliano,” New 
Series, Year XII. p. 65 (Palermo, 1887). 

p. 30, note 2, for “islet ” read “ isles,” 

p. 41, note 1, for Meconvp read Meconyy. 

p. 53, 1 14, for “largest” read “laxest.”’ 

p. 59, note 1, yeyvoiueba seems the truer reading in the passage from Thucy- 
dides, but in any case the construing is hard and the sense fairly clear. 

Pp. 89, note 3, for of read o?. 

p- 63, 1. 10 from bottom, and note 3. Perhaps this passage of Thucydides 
shows that “ Morgantina” is a better form than ‘‘ Morgantia” (see vol. i. p. 
154): but both are in use, and I see that I have used both. 

p. 83, 1. 9, for “ Castellamare” read “ Castellammare.” 

p. 84, 1.13. On the internal state of Carthage just now, and the causes of 
her inaction, see more below, p. 447. 

p. 91, 1. 8 from bottom, for “ brought forth in the Athenian assembly ” read 
‘had brought with them.” 

p. 93, 1.14. On the order of the names of the generals, see below, p. 614. 

p. 98, note 1, for covAvwaw read kwAvovow. 

p. 104, |. 7 from bottom, Ido not know howI came to miss the passage in 
Aristophanés (Lysist. 287 et seqq.) where this Démostratos is spoken of, as it 
was referred to both by Thirlwall (iii. 369) and Holm (ii. 408). The passage 
is rather long to quote; but, from it and the scholia on it, it looks as if the 
Adénia had coincided, not with the sailing of the fleet, but with the assembly 
in which Nikias and Démostratos spoke. Holm says that the reference may be 
to some later speech of Démostratos, but that would hardly mend matters. And 
the assembly in which Démostratos gave counsel mAciy és ZieAlay and drAlras 
karadéyew ZaxvyGiev is surely either this one or one earlier. Thirlwall accepts 
the passage as showing Plutarch’s account to be mistaken, and he remarks that 
the counsel about the Zakynthian heavy-armed “‘ would have suggested a very 
different notion of the tenor of the decree from that which we gain from 
Thucydides and Plutarch.” I do not quite see this. The special mention of 
Zakynthos among all the places from which allies were to be brought together 
most likely refers to something which we do not know about, and the scholiast 
does not seem to have known any better. Zakynthos was an ally of Athens 
and on the road to Sicily; it might easily come in in some way or other, and 
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we must remember the zeal shown by the Zakynthians on behalf of Korkyra 
in Thue. i. 47. 2. 

p. 105, 1.14, The higher criticism has found out that this picture of the 
map-making comes from the irony of the Sikeliot Timaios. See below, p. 639. 
It reads to me much more like a genuine picture, though I do not profess to 
know where Plutarch found it. 

p. 106, 1.9. On this hill Sikelia Holm (ii. 407) refers to two articles by 
himself and E. Curtius, which I have not seen. Curtius seems to have held 
that the Attic Sikelia was so called as being a tpioxeArs Adpos. This would 
seem to imply that it did not get the name till the Triguetra had become 
the badge of Sicily, that is, not till after the time of Agathoklés. If so, our 
oracle cannot be genuine. Holm, with more reason, refers to the strange 
story in Pausanias (i. 28. 3) according to which the builders of the wall of the 
Athenian akropolis were S:#eAol, where the word seems equivalent to MeAacyoi. 
There is really no more necessity to think that an Attic S:teAla was directly 
called after our island than to think that Holland in Britain was called after 
Holland in the Netherlands. 

p. 116, note. Perhaps I should not have said “ sponge.” The word is not 

Aristophanés ; but the general idea is the same. 

p. 120, note 2. JI am not sure whether I knew that I was starting a new 
interpretation. Mr. Goodwin was at first inclined to accept it as such; but he 
prefers to take the words as meaning that the question will be, not one of 
fighting in Sicily, but of getting to Sicily. In either case the advice of 
Hermokratés is the same. 

p. 131, l. 10, A Korkyraian contingent joined the second expedition under 
Demosthenés and Eurymedén (see p. 304 and Thue. vii. 31. 5, 33. 3), which 
will account for the presence of Korkyraians later on. Still it is strange if 
none joined the first expedition. (Cf. p. 169, note 2.) 

p. 132, 1.1. Mr. Goodwin infers from their going in a immaywyds, and from 
the distinct statement in vi. 93. 4 and 98. 1, that the second set of Athenian 
horsemen did not bring horses with them, that this first set did. Yet it was 
w long way to take them; it was different from the horses in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, which were to be out only one night, and to be used the moment 
they landed. 

p. 135, 1. 6 from bottom, for “‘ south-western ” read “ south-eastern.” 

p. 140, note. On the meaning of dpyvpa Mr. Goodwin writes: “ Until 
I began to write this I did not understand how Grote got his idea of ‘silver- 
gilt,’ But I see now (by help of the Lexicon) that in Hdt. ix. 82 we have 
Alvas xpuotas kat dpyupéas in the Persian camp, where one would not expect 
solid metal. But here Hat. refers to furniture which he had just spoken of as 
KaTackeuny xXpicwy Te Kal dpyipy kaTeckevac pévny, which I should take to 
mean ornamented with gilding and stlvering, In ix. 80 he had just called the 
same things KAivas émypicous xal érapyipous. Still, I now see that Grote had 
much better authority than I supposed for doubting whether dpyvpa in Th. vi. 
46 must mean ‘silver’; but I cannot see now how he came to silver-gilt 
rather than to ‘ silver-plated.’ 

Perhaps Thirlwall (iii. 382) is right in understanding the words to mean: 
‘(as they were of silver, their value was not so great as the splendour of the 
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display.” That is, a few gold vessels, though really of greater value, would 
be less striking than a grea! stock of silver. 

p. 146, 1.1. This is most likely one of those cases in which a thing which 
by some odd chance happened once comes to be spoken of as something 
habitual. One is reminded of the stories about Duke Robert of Normandy 
constantly lying in bed for want of clothes. Most likely Lamachos asked once 
and Robert lay in bed once. 

p- 153, 1.9. The passage of Thucydides here quoted must be compared with 
that (vi. 88. 2) quoted in p. 194, note 4. Two different kinds of relation between 
Kamarina and Athens are assumed in the two places. In the first Kamarina 
is held to be at peace with Athens, and no more. She is to receive a single 
Athenian ship and no more. See pp. 25, 65. In the second, Kamarina is 
assumed to be an ally of Athens perplexed as to her duties as being an ally of 
Syracuse at the same time. She had already acted as an ally of Syracuse, 
though not a zealous ally. See pp. 164, 170, 183. But at the mission of 
Euphémos the Athenians (see p. 184) call on Kamarina to abide by or fall 
back on the earlier obligations of the alliance made with Lachés. Yet 
Thucydides does not mention any dealings of Lachés with Kamarina; Kama- 
rina is an ally of Leontinoi (Thuc. iii. 86. 2, and p. 26), and therefore an ally 
of Athens. Such a relation might be supposed to be set aside by the Peace of 
Gela. Yet the Kamarinaians in Thue. vi. 88. 2 acknowledge some alliance 
with Athens, and it can hardly be any other. One may suspect that, like 
men who owed allegiance to more than one lord, parties in Kamarina, as 
they caine to the front, played somewhat fast and loose with obligations 
which might be spoken of as contradictory. 

p. 195, note 2. ov moAAol seems now to be the received reading, It seems 
to be only conjectural ; but it is better than most guesses, 

p. 202, side-note, for “‘ Mothekes ” read “ Mothakes,” 

p. 220, 1.18. On the Hérakleion see more in pp. 343, 669. 

p. 251, 1. 6, for “ part” read “ point.” 

p. 267, note 4. It is now said that the paper-plant is native in Sicily and 
was not the gift of any Ptolemy. I cannot judge of such questions. 

Pp. 300, side-note, for ‘“‘ unquiet” read ‘‘ unjust.” 

p- 311, side-note. Whether “ August” is right depends on the question 
started by Mr, Goodwin in ). 721. 

p. 318, 1. 9 from bottom, for “his ” read * its.” 

p- 324, note 3. On the place of Thucydides here quoted, see E. A. Junghahn, 
“Studien zu Thukydides,” Neue Folge (Berlin, 1886, p. 54). where he defends 
it against text-patchers who want to strike out this and that. 

p- 339. We must further remember the Lacedemonian envoys in Thue, vii. 
24.9. It is of course possible that they may not have been full Spartan 
citizens. 

p. 340. On the date, see p. 720. This is the point of the reckoning there 
made at which I feel least comfortable. Still is makes things clearer to have 
some kalendar, and even the earlier days cannot be very far wrong, while the 
later, if they be wrong at all, must be wrong in a body. 

Pp. 343, note 1, Of. the description in Thuc. i. 49. 2. 

Pp. 344, note 2. See the pamphlet of Junghahn already quoted, p. 50. 

WOL, III, C 
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p- 350, 1. 6 from bottom, Did a Greek ship ever strictly “go to the bottom”? 
Diodéros (xiii. 16) says, vats ..... abravdpos td rhs Oaddrrns KaTETiVveETO; 
but see Arnold’s note on Thue. i. 50. I. 

p. 3:9, note 1. We must remember that Hermokratés, though not general, 
seems to have held a subordinate command. See p. 310. 

p. 368, note 1, for Cavallaro” read “ Cavallari.” 

p. 369, note 5. See Junghahn, p. 59. 

p. 373, note 1. See also p. 390. 

p- 378, 1.8 from bottom. This must be taken with the limitations in p. 702. 
They were no longer directly aiming at Katané; but they hoped to get there 
somehow or other. 

p- 383, 1. 18 from bottom, for “ Maralidi” read ‘‘ Mamalidi.” 

p- 397, 1. 3 from bottom, for “ having thrown”’ read “ throwing.” 

Pp: 415, side-note, for “Olympia” read “ Delphoi.” 

p- 422, side-note, for “revolt” read “ revolts,” 

p- 424, note 1. I ought to have gone on to refer to the words of Thucydides, 
vill. 46.3; ods elxds civat Aaxedaipovious dd pey opiv Tov ‘EAARVo édevdepovv 
viv rovs “EAAnvas, dd 8 éxeivow riav BapBdpay, iv un more abrovs ph eédwot, 
ur edAevdepaoa (Junghahn, p. 69, defends the text which puzzled Arnold). 
Alkibiadés knew the theory of Hellenic duty, but he (for his own purposes) 
gave the Spartans too much credit for practising it. 

p- 427, 1.7. I mean that Diodéros understood the inscription as evidence 
that only twelve men out of the whole fleet escaped, while it most likely 
referred only to a Boiotian contingent. 

p- 432, side-note, dele “ Hermokratés at Sousa”; see p. 727. 

P- 433, side-note, for ‘‘ honour” read ‘“ honours.” 

p- 440, 1. 4 from bottom, for “‘he” read “was he,” and dele “was” in the 
next line. On the fact see more in p. 609. 

P- 444, side-note, for ‘‘ the two Carthaginian invasions ” read “ the Athenian 
and the Carthaginian invasion.” 

p. 472, 1. 11 from bottom. The words “and tributaries” are better away. 
The subjects of course paid ¢dpos; but they were not in the case of the 
‘‘ tributaries’ mentioned in p. §81, but in one much worse. 

p. 489, 1. 13. Some friends have objected to the use of the phrase “ fires of 
Moloch,” here, as in p. §24 and elsewhere, on the ground that ‘ Moloch ” is 
not the name of any Phoenician deity. This is undoubtedly true; 750 is 
simply “the King,” a possible epithet of any deity, and at Carthage we 
have nothing to do with the Hebrew points. But, when one is not scientifically 
dealing with Phoenician mythology, surely Hebrew and English usage justifies 
us in using the epithet in its Semitic shape; that is what the phrase really 
comes to. 

Pp. 495, last line, for “tributary” read “ subject. ’ 

p. §10, side-note. I see that, whereas I used the form Thermaz in the 
earlier volumes, I have used Therma here. That is doubtless because it is the 
form used by Diodéros, There is good authority for both @epyal and Geppd. 
See Bunbury, art. Himera, 

Perhaps I should not have said that it ceased to be “ an immediate possession 
of Carthage.” By the time of Dionysios’ treaty (see p. 581) Therma had clearly 
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somehow become reek; but it is equally clear that it was subject, and not 
merely tributary, to Carthage. And this comes out still more plainly at the 
birth of Agathoklés, See Diod. xix. 2. ) 

p. 516, 1. 1. “Gone” and “destroyed” are too strong. Selinous was 
‘‘ gone,” as a Greek commonwealth ; it lived on as a humble dwelling-place of 
men under Punic dominion. 

p. 542, note 3. We must remember that we have now got within the range 
of the second part, the Dionysian part, of the History of Philistos (see below, 
p. 602). We need not doubt that Dioddros made use of him; but he must 
also have made use of other writers more unfavourable to Dionysios. We 
shall come to this again when we discuss the authorities for the next volume. 

p.689,].1. Assuming the xpyyvds which was fortified in Thuc. vi. ror. 1 (see 
p. 668) to be the cliff on the western side of Portella del Fusco, the double 
wall from that point to the Great Harbour has to be drawn conjecturally so as 
not to touch the Hérakleion. I still think that the eastern side of the combe 
is the most likely site for the temple, but one cannot be quite certain. In any 
case it is strange that Arnold (see p. 686) should have placed it on the daddy, 
But another thing is strange also. In crossing the dyaddv, the double wall 
must have gone very near the temple of the goddesses. Nikias would of 
course respect that as well as every other holy place; but one is rather amazed 
to hear no mention of it. But it is possible that we might not have heard 
about the Hérakleion, if the last battle had not been fought on the day of 
Heéraklés. 

p- 715, 1. 11 from bottom. Mark also the phrase in Thue. i. 44. 2; é¢ddxet 
yap 6 mpds TeAonovvyaious miAeuos kal ds éoecba adrois. The article comes 
from the historian after the war had happened. No one would have used it 
before. 

p. 720, 1. 20. If any one insists that ev@vs must mean the next morning, 
the only result will be that we must make our whole kalendar from that 
point onward two or three days earlier. The last battle must have been on 
a day rather earlier than September 9, and the slaughter at the Assinaros on a 
day rather earlier than September 18. But Thucydides certainly uses ed@vs in 
cases where a longer time must have passed, as in i. 56, 57 (see pp. 614, 623), 
and nearer to our own case in vii. 2. 3 (see p. 614). He is also rather fond of 
the phrase 77 torepaia (i. 44.1, 52,1; vi. 71.1, 101.13 vil. 52.1) when 
it does apply. The point must be left open ; still, for clearness’ sake, it is well 
to have some kalendar. 

p. 725, 1. 3 from bottom. There is certainly something remarkable in these 
fitting differences in the stories of Charéndas and Dioklés, and in the report of 
their several laws. It would be too subtle to think that Diodéros or anybody 
else adapted them so carefully to one another. Yet a law that no man should 
appear armed in the agora under any circumstances whatsoever seems hardly 
credible, And, if Dioklés deserved death for carrying arms, all others who 
went to withstand Hermokratés deserved death no less. One is tempted to 
think that the dyopd of the one law answers to the éx«Anord(ew of the other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS, 
B.C. 433-407 1, 


\ V E have now come to that stage of Sicilian history 
which is more commonly known than any other, 
because it is the stage in which the history of Sicily and 


1 During the whole of this chapter, save for a few pages at the end, we 
have a privilege such as we have at no other stage of our journey, the 
guidance of a contemporary historian, whom we will not call of the first 
rank, because he stands alone above all ranks. For the Wars of Syracuse 
and Athens, saving a few events in their very last years, we have the 
continuous story of Thucydides. What I have to say about him and about 
his position with regard to other writers will be best said elsewhere (see 
Appendix I). But at no stage can we less afford to despise the subsidiary 
writers who have preserved to us some echoes of the other great contem- 
porary historian. In reading both Diodéros and Plutarch, we are often 
reading Philistos. Plutarch wrote his Lives of Nikias and Alkibiadés with 
both Thucydides and Philistos before him, and he refers to both of them. 
Diodéros, during the more part of the story, falls distinctly below his Sicilian 
level; but he lights up in several places, specially when he comes to the 
battles in the Great Harbour, and he gives us some details which clearly 
come from the Syracusan contemporary and actor. At the very end of the 
story, Xenophén takes the place of Thucydides, and the gap between the 
chief guide and the native compiler is no longer so wide as before, Of 
writers not directly narrative, the comedies of Aristophanés supply us with 
many illustrations, and a little, but as yet very little, is to be picked up 
from Lysias and Isokratés. The later subsidiary writers, now as ever, 
when used with care, give occasional help. Of inscriptions Sicily itself 
ag yet supplies us with none that tell us anything ; at the very beginning 
of our story we get some valuable light from inscriptions at Athens. Of 
modern writers, we have the great narratives, each excellent in its way, of 
Thirlwall, Grote, and Holm. Of the topography of Syracuse, of such 
paramount importance at this time, Arnold and Grote, to say nothing of 
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onar. vi. the history of Old Greece are most closely brought to- 
Connexion gether. In truth they are more than brought together ; 


of Sicily 
with the 
affairs 
of Old 


Greece. 


Athenian 
interven- 
tion. 


Natural 
feeling 

towards 
Athens. 


for a time, a short time but a memorable one, the history 
of Old Greece is wrought out on the soil and on the waters 
of Sicily. We have come to the tale, a tale which must 
begin somewhat earlier than we have been wont to fancy, 
of the intervention of Athens in the affairs of Sicily. It 
is this tale which leads up to the great Athenian in- 
vasion, to the great Athenian overthrow on the hill and in 
the haven of Syracuse. At that intervention, that inva- 
sion, that overthrow, we must learn to look with Sikeliot 
and not with Athenian eyes. It is hard so to do. We 
are as it were brought up Athenians. We are at home at 
Athens as we are at home in no other spot in the contem- 
porary world. We feel as if the tongue of Athens was our 
own tongue, as if the men of Athens were our own folk. In 
reading the story we feel the same kind of feeling towards 
Athens that we feel towards our own country. We are 
driven to allow that Athens or that England is wrong in 
this or that quarrel; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
wish that the Athenian or the Englishman should be 
defeated even in a wrongful quarrel. Nor is the feeling 
wholly unreasonable. Putting aside the share that Athens 
has had in shaping the intellectual life of the world, 


Gdller and other earlier writers, understood much more than one could 
have thought possible in men who had never been on the spot. One may 
say this yet more fully of the wonderfully accurate model of Syracuse made, 
a few years back, under the same circumstances, by Mr. F, Haverfield. 
But by that time Arnold and Grote had been set right on some points by 
Schubring, and on yet more by Holm. Sir Edward Bunbury, dealing with 
the topography of the city, not with the history of the siege, had less to 
say, though even here he had something. Of Colonel Leake’s paper on 
Syracuse I have been able to make less use. It was printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, and, though I believe separate 
copies were printed, I have never been able to buy one. On the whole, 
my notions of the works of the siege differ very slightly from those of 
Holm, The map in Lupus’ Stadt Syrakus is remarkably clear and to 
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putting aside her artists and her poets, the great democracy cuar. vit. 
claims our homage on yet higher grounds, as the city 
where men learned to put the fair debate and the free vote 
instead of the brute force of tyrants, mobs, or oligarchs. 
It is hard for us to take in the real feeling—a feeling made 
up of wonder and envy and reasonable dread—with which 
the mass of Greeks in the fifth century before Christ 
looked on the city which in so few years had risen to so 
strange a height among them. To most of them it was 
before all things the city which had brought down so many 
of the free commonwealths of Greece to the state of her 
tribute-paying subjects. Still harder is it to read the tale 
of the Athenian wars in Sicily in a way which seems to us 
to tell it backwards. It is hard to follow the story with the The story 
hopes and fears, not of an Athenian but of a Sikeliot, in the ate at 
great time of all, with the hopes and fears of a Syracusan. on Ae 
Yet this is what the historian of Sicily must do. With side. 
his Thucydides ever in his hand, he must strive to be his 
own Philistos. He must teach his heart to dwell in the 
besieged city and not in the besieging camp. He must 
learn to share the feelings of the men who rushed to the 
shore when Gongylos brought the news that help was 
coming; he must learn to go forth in spirit with those true 
allies who checked the onset of the invaders in the night- 
attack by Euryalos: he must learn to join in the shout of 
victory and thankfulness which went up to Héraklés the 
Deliverer on that evening of wild delight which followed 
the crowning mercy in the Great Harbour. And surely, 
be it on Senlac or on Epipolai, it is a higher and more 
ennobling feeling when we fight in spirit, whether in 
defeat or in victory, with the men who are fighting for 
their own soil against unprovoked invasion. 

One view of things moreover must be insisted on, which, 
when looked at from any but the Sicilian side, cannot fail - 

1 See Thuc. vii. 2. 1; more fully Plut, Nik. 19. 
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onap, vim. to have greatly the air of a paradox. We have, in our last 


Position 
of the 


chapter, been dealing with a time of full political indepen- 


Athenian dence and of singular prosperity in every way among the 


invasio 
in Sici 


history. 


The nar- 
rative of 
Thucy- 
dides. 


ian Greek cities of Sicily. The commonwealths showed that 


whatever the tyrants could do, they could do as well. 
That independence, that prosperity, was in no way seriously 
touched by the Athenian invasions, Those invasions seem 
a greater landmark in Sicilian. history than they really 
are, because the two evils from which Sicily had been 
free before them, barbarian attack and domestic tyranny, 
begin again so soon after them. The coming of Nikias is 
not so great a landmark, even in Syracusan history, as the 
coming of the elder Hannibal. The powers of Old Greece 
meddle in the affairs of Sicily; the strife between the great 
powers of Old Greece is fought out in Sicilian waters; but 
the only direct effects as regarded Sicily are the great pre- 
dominance given to the Dorian over the Ionian cities in 
the island, and the appearance of Sikeliot allies in the 
waters of Old Greece. No change was wrought in the 
external relations of the island; Nikias failed to subdue 
Syracuse; Gylippos did not attempt to subdue her. Athens 
was overthrown beneath the walls of Syracuse; but as 
Syracuse herself was not overthrown, so she can hardly be 
said herself to have overthrown Athens. The Athenian 
invasion of Sicily is indeed a kind of episode in the history 
both of Old Greece and of Sicily. But in the history 
of Old Greece it is an episode which really, in the end 
though not at the moment, decided the strife between 
Athens and Sparta. In the history of Sicily it is an 
episode which does little more than test the power and 
raise the spirits of some of the chief Sikeliot cities. 

Now to us that episode, in its minutest details, is better 
known than any other piece of Sicilian history. This is 
partly because of its vast importance in the history of Old 
Greece, but also because the tale of the struggle between 
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Athens and Syracuse has been more nobly told, not only cuar. vm. 
than any other piece of Sicilian history, but than any other 

piece of the history of mankind. How nobly it has been 

told those only can fully know who have read every word 

of the great master’s story with the waters of the Great 
Harbour beneath their eyes. To wake each morning with 

the rising sun lighting up the white columns of the Olym- 

pieion, to turn from the reading of the immortal tale to 

a climb up the side of Epipolai or a sail to Daskén or 
Plémmyrion—that is indeed a teaching which brings out in 

full life at once the greatness of the tale and the greatness 

of him who told it. But for that very reason we must 

give the tale its true place, and no other. It is no more The inva- 


than the simple truth to say that the most famous event ee 


in the history of Sicily is of less moment in the history of eh 
Sicily than it is in the history of the world. The story Sn for 
of Thucydides fills no more than its right place in the ov 
history of Greece and of the world. It may easily be 

made to fill more than its right place in the history of 

Sicily, Thucydides, read by the Great Harbour, has a 
charm which nought else can approach. But shut up 

the text of the great master—his own text in all its 
fulness, that text which none can clothe in the words of 
another tongue—stand elsewhere than by those memorable 
waters, and our thoughts are tempted to go back to the 

fall of the tyrants, to go onward to the next coming of the 
Phenician. Hither of these events is; in strictly Sicilian Compari- 
history, a greater landmark than the coming and the over- saa a = 
throw of the great Athenian fleet. The importance of erates 
the coming of that fleet is mainly negative. Had it come, 

and had come not to meet overthrow, the proportions of 
events, in Sicily and in the whole world, might have been 
changed. As it was, Sicily was more directly and more 
generally affected by the overthrow of Thrasyboulos and 

by the coming of Hannibal than it was by the events of 
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cuar. vit. Which Thucydides has given us the record. What we mourn 
is that we have no Thucydides to tell us of events which, 
with Sicilian eyes, we must look upon as greater. We 
could even, from a strictly imsular point of view, gladly 
exchange our full knowledge of the Athenian siege for 
a much smaller knowledge of the acts of Ducetius and 
Seay of the politics of Syracuse and Akragas in his day. The 
less a real result of the Athenian invasion, as far as Sicily is 
concerned, is that from that time Sicily largely loses the 
character of a world of its own, It now becomes more fully 
part of the larger world of Hellas and of Europe. And its 
European character will soon be put to the test. Among 
all these stirring events, amidst the rich growth of Hellenic 
life in every form in which Sicily had so great a share, 
the barbarian enemy in the western corner of the island is 
still only sleeping. We have a stirring tale to tell in this 
chapter; we shall have a tale fully as stirring, and far 
more grievous, to tell in the next. 


8.1. Lhe Early Athenian Interventions in Sicily. 
B.C. 433-422. 


‘Action of | We have now to go back to those events, isolated but 
es clearly memorable, isolated no doubt only through the frag- 
mentary state of our materials, of which we spoke at the 
end of our last chapter. There we saw Syracuse making 
great military preparations, to what end we were not 
told, which struck general dread into the hearts of her 
neighbours, and which were thought to bespeak designs 
on the independence of her neighbours generally1. The 
date of those preparations and those fears we may be 
unable to fix with certainty. They must come later than 
the war in which Syracuse overthrew Palica and Trinacia 2. 
They must come earlier than those negotiations of Athens 


1 See vol. ii. p. 425. 2 Ib. pp. 386, 387. 
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with one Italiot and one Sikeliot city to which we may ocnar. vu. 
feel sure that they directly or indirectly led1. They may 

not unlikely come nearer to the later events than to the 

earlier; that is, the application of Rhégion and Leon- 

tinoi to Athens may have come sooner after the prepara- 

tions of Syracuse than the dates that are given us might 

at first lead us to think*. The treaties between Athens The trea- 
and the two Chalkidian towns are fixed to a time within Rheégion 
the twelve months of an Athenian archonship, by the most eerie’ 
certain of all evidence, by the letters of contemporary docu- See 
ments still speaking to us from the stones on which they 

were first graven °, The Syracusan preparations cannot 

have been made more than six years before the treaties ; 

the gap between the two may well have been smaller. 

But the certain date of the treaties shows on what ground 

we are now getting. ‘They are contemporary with those Connexion 
pleadings and fightings in the assembly of Athens and on beet ae 
the waters of Korkyra which form the opening scene of “reece. 
the great Peloponnesian War. Being contemporary, they 

are assuredly not unconnected with events and designs in 

which Sicily held from the beginning no small part in the 

minds of the disputants on both sides. When Syracuse 

decreed to double the number of her horsemen, she was in 

truth making ready for the fights by the Anapos, for the 

victory of Nikias and the death of Lamachos. When she 

decreed to build a hundred triremes, she was making ready 

to meet the fleet of Démosthenés and Eurymedén in the 

Great Harbour. 

But if these events look forwards, they also look back- Treaty 
wards. The treaty between Athens and Leontinoi is not yaar 
the earliest case that we have had to record of Athenian See 
dealing with Sicilian affairs. We have seen, in a darkly- 
told tale certainly, that perhaps twenty years earlier Athens 


1 See vol. ii. p. 436. —> 4 See Appendix ITI. 
3 See below, p. 19, and Appendix ITI. 
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at least listened to an appeal from a Sicilian city, and 
that a barbarian city. The prayer would seem to be for 
help against another barbarian city; but we can hardly 
help suspecting that Greek cities also had a share in the 
matter on one side or the other. Athens hearkened to 
Segesta; she seems to have made a treaty with Segesta; 
she does not seem to have given any active help to 
Segesta1." So neither do we hear of any active help being 
given to Leontinoi till six years after her treaty. The 
value of all these notices lies more in what men thought 
would come of the events referred to in them than in any- 
thing that actually did come. They fall in with a number 
of other signs which show that Athens had been looking 
westward for many years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In the very stress of the Persian invasion 
Themistoklés could speak of an Athenian migration to the 
Italiot Siris, an old possession, he said, of Athens, as a 
possible event”. It was not without a meaning that he 
gave his daughters names so remarkable as Sybaris and 
Italia®. The tales about him that we have already had to 
mention, the possible story of his shutting out Hierén 
from the games at Olympia‘, the impossible story of his 
taking refuge with Hierén in his exile, whatever else 
they are worth, point to a belief that Sicily, and therefore 
still more Italy, filled a large place in the thoughts of 
Themistoklés and of his countrymen. We may further 
remember a number of notices which connect Themis- 
toklés, if not directly with Italy or Sicily, yet with that 
side of Greece and the neighbouring lands which looks out 
towards Italy and Sicily. Some have even connected him 


1 See vol. ii. p. 342. 4 Herod. viii. 62. 
§ Plut. Them. 32. 


* See vol. ii. pp. 246, 537. 

5 See vol. ii. p. 287. Ifthe dates given by Mr. Kenyon in p. 70 of the 
newly found ’A@nvaiew Nodrela are at all right, this story becomes more 
impossible than ever. 
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with them by kindred through an Akarnanian mother !, omar. vin. 
It is more certain that he had guided the policy of Athens 
to acts which had caused him to be enrolled as a benefactor 
of Korkyra? and to be looked on as an enemy by the 
Molottian king Admétos. And in the true .story of his 
flight, though Argos is at the moment his dwelling-place, 
yet it is on the western side of Greece, with the grateful 
commonwealth and with the generous enemy, that he 
seeks shelter’, All this points to a westward policy as of of Periklés. 
no small importance in the mind of Themistoklés, and that 
policy was clearly handed on to Periklés as his political 
heir. That a city of Sicily, above all that a barbarian 
city, should make an application to Athens of any kind, 
whatever was its object and whatever was its result, shows 
that it was well known in Sicily that Athens had strongly- 
marked westward views. Presently those views took a Founda- 
definite shape in the foundation of Thourioi as in some i aeie 
sort a restoration of fallen Sybaris. The nature of that 
foundation shows us what thoughts were working in the 
mind of Periklés a dozen years before the beginning of the 
general war. Those views had found a good deal of 
enlargement in the general Athenian mind, perhaps before 
the first actual armed intervention of Athens in Sicilian 
affairs, assuredly before the sailing of that great expedition 
of which Alkibiadés was the leading spirit. 

As yet Athens did not seek for direct dominion in the 


1 Anyhow she was not Athenian. Plutarch (Them. 1) gives us the 
choice of Thrace and Karia, with a preference to Halikarnassos. But Busolt 
(fi. 119) prefers the version of Cornelius Nepos (Them. 1) which makes her 
Akarnanian. 

2 Thue. i. 136.1; pevyer... és Képxupay, dy airav ebepyérns. Plutarch 
(Them. 24) describes the evepyecia: yevdpevos abraw xpirts mpds Kopiy- 
Bious éxdvrow Si:apopady, édvoe riy ExOpay elxoot tédavra xpivas Tovs Kopiv- 
Bious xaraBaneiy nat Acvedda Kowp vénev duporépov droxoy. This becomes 
of importance when we come to the quarrel about Epidamnos. See 
below, p. 20. 

§ Thue. i. 136. 2; more fully again in Plutarch, u. s. 
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ouap. vi, West. At all events Periklés did not. It is always 
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A more 
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Athens. 


Founda- 
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Thourioi. 
B.C. ¢. 443. 


dangerous to strive too hard at being wise above what is 
written, and it is specially dangerous to strive to see the 
inner workings of parties in any commonwealth more 
clearly than. our evidence allows us to see them. But 
there are signs that Periklés, at the height of his power, 
did not always wield at will the fierce democracy, that he 
had opponents who often proposed, and sometimes carried 
into action, a policy different from that which he approved. 
It would be quite in accordance with what little we know 
of the matter to hold that Periklés had to strive with a 
party which was far more eager for Athenian aggrandise- 
ment in the West than he was himself!. And in the great 
instance of Athenian action at this time a spirit of modera- 
tion is shown which may suggest that we see the great leader 
yielding somewhat to the clamour of an extreme party, but 
not giving way to its more extravagant demands. We 
see Athens taking a step in the western regions which 
would greatly extend her influence in those regions, which 
might be fairly expected to increase her Pan-hellenic repu- 
tation everywhere, but which was no direct extension of 
Athenian dominion. A favourable time for such action 
came when the Sybarite remnant, defeated by hostile 
Krotén in their attempts to restore their fallen city by 
Thessalian help?, called, first on Sparta and then on 
Athens, to become the metropolis of a new Sybaris®. At 


1 Nissen, in the article ‘‘ Der Ausbruch des Peloponnesisvhen Krieges ”’ 
(Historische Zeitschrift, xxvii. 396), goes deeply into the state of Athenian 
parties, more deeply perhaps than all will be able to follow him, But the 
opposition to Periklés, even in his later days, stands out plainly enough, 
and we shall perhaps come to an example of successful opposition in our 
own story. See'Appendix ITI. 

4 Diodéros mentions this twice, xi.go and xii.10. The first time he 
speaks of a personal Thessalos as founder ; the second time he says @erradot 
owgmoay. This later statement may seem to have the force of a correc- 
tion, and it is so taken by Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Thurii. 

3 Dind. vii. to. 
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Sparta the prayer was unheeded; at Athens it was an- omar. vm. 
swered, but not exactly in the shape in which it was put 
up. The foundation of Periklés did not bear the name of 
the daughter of Themistoklés. 

But, if the new Italiot city was not in the strictest sense Character 
a revival of Old Sybaris, it was not a mere enlargement of oe 
the possessions of Athens. It was not a mere Athenian 
outpost, a Alérouchia (a colonia in the Roman sense) for the 
profit of Athenian citizens, It was to be a colony in the 
true Greek sense, a colony of which Athens should be the 
metropolis and nothing more. But it was not to be an 
Athenian colony in the sense of admitting none but Athe- 
nians to a share in the new settlement. Besides Athenians, 
besides the Sybarite remnant, besides the Achaians from 
whose land Sybaris had first been planted, settlers from 
Greece in general were freely welcomed!. Hence disputes Revolu- 
arose on grounds most characteristic of a Greek common- eee 
wealth. The Sybarite settlers, looking on Thourioi as a mere Sybarite 
continuation of Sybaris, claimed privileges, civil and reli- “#"™* 
gious, which the citizens who came from other places refused 
to allow them”. The quarrel led to bloodshed and banish- 
ment; the Sybarite remnant, once more in exile, founded a 
new settlement by the river Traeis, which was presently 
swept away by the Bruttians*, New settlers were invited ; The tribes. 
the names of the ten tribes into which the Thurian popula- 
tion were divided show its mingled character. One preserved 
the memory either of Athens or of the goddess of Athens? ; 


1 Diodéros (xii. 10) marks the special application to the Peloponnesians. 
On the Athenian action cf. Plut. Per. 14, Nik. 5. The Hierén of whom he 
there speaks does not appear in Diodéros. 

3 Diod. xii. 11. They were to have the chief offices (rds df:odoywrdras 
dpxds), the other only the smaller (rds evreAcis). Their wives were to 
sacrifice first and then the others. They were to have the lots of land 
nearest the town, the others those further off. Compare the claims of the 
old Syracusan citizens in vol. ii. p. 311. 

8 Diod. xii. 22. Of. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. c. 35. 

* Diod. xii.11. He gives the list. Athénais comes in with Ias, Eubois, 
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cuap. vi. but the Athenian element was so small that the metro- 
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politan rights of Athens were disputed. The question was 
referred to the god at Delphoi, and Apollén, not without 
practical wisdom, declared Thourioi to be a colony of his 
own and himself to be its only founder !. | 

We shall hear of Thourioi again in the course of our Sicilian 
story. The foundation of Apollén will appear as neither 
the constant friend nor the constant enemy of the earthly 
metropolis whose claims she had disowned. Thourioi, like 
many other cities, acts for or against Athens, according to 


Settlers at the rise and fall of parties within her own walls*. The 


Thourioi ; 


successor of Sybaris has a further interest for Sicilian 
history on account of some men who took a part in the 


Herodotus; first settlement or joined it at a later time. Herodotus of 


Lysias ; 


B.C. 458. 


Halikarnassos was one of the settlers. His sojourn in the 
West gave him that knowledge of Italy and Sicily to which 
we have owed so much in earlier stages of our story®. Had 
he stayed for ever in his Asiatic birthplace, we should have 
lacked the more part of such knowledge as we have of the 
acts of Hippokratés and Geléin. A fellow-settler of a 
younger generation unites in his birth and life the story of 
Italy, Sicily, and Athens, in a remarkable way. Itis another 
and a notable sign of the heed which Periklés gave to the 
affairs of Sicily that Kephalos, son of Lysanias, a wealthy 
Syracusan, was his friend and guest, specially invited by 
him to take up his abode at Athens *. There was born his 


and Nésiétis. It is just after this that Diodéros goes off into his wild 
translation of Charéndas to these times. See vol. ii. pp. 61, 451. 

1 Diod. xii. 35. On the chronology see Appendix III, 

? Thue. vii. 33. 5, §7. IT. 

5 The illustration in iv. 99 would not have come into the head of any 
man save one to whom southern Italy was very familiar. To most 
Greeks the Attic comparison would surely have been the clearer. 

* Plut. X Or. Vit., Lysias. He came éméuylig re rijs méAews nat Mepi- 
wAdous Tod Ravbirnou welcavros abrov, pidoy dvra kal févov, rAovTY Siapépar. 
He came in the archonship of Philoklés, that is B.0. 459. ws 8é Tives, 
éxmeoav Trav Xupaxovody, jvika bwd Tédwvos érupayvovvro. This last is a 
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son Lysias, who, after his father’s death, went, at the age cuar. vin. 
of fifteen years, with his Syracusan-born brother Polem- 
archos, to take a share in the settlement of Thourioi!, The 
friendship of Periklés had not procured for Kephalos the 
privilege of Athenian citizenship?; why his sons preferred 
settlement at Thourioi to a return to Syracuse we are not 
distinctly told; but we can well believe that friendship for 
Athens might, even at the time of the settlement of Thourioi, 
already tell against a man at Syracuse. And Lysias was so 
strongly marked as a friend of Athens that, after the over- 

throw of the Athenian power before Syracuse, he-was one 

of three hundred citizens of Thourioi who were driven out 8.0. 411. 
on a charge of favouring the cause of the city of his birth. 
Restored to Athens, he did good service to the common- 
wealth in her day of need; and he comes again within our 
Sicilian range when he did what Themistoklés may or may 

not have done before him, when he called on the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia to show the full hatred of freemen 
towards the ostentatious pomp of a Syracusan tyrant ¢. 

In Lysias we see one who was enabled by the circum- 
stances of his life to combine an Athenian and a Syracusan 
patriotism. Another settler at Thourioi suggests events in oe 
which Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse are strangely brought 
together. The Spartan Kleandridas, banished for taking 
Athenian bribes, found shelter and citizenship among the 3.0. 445. 
motley population of Thourioi®. His son was Gylippos, 


most unlucky guess to account for a Syracusan migrating to Athens, a thing 
certainly remarkable enough. 

1 Plut. u. s. and Dionysios, Lysias, 1. He was born in the archonship 
of Philoklés (Plut. u.s.), and went to Thourioi at the age of fifteen, which 
seems to fix the settlement to the year 443. 

2 This appears from the proposal to grant the citizenship to Lysias after 
the driving out of the Thirty. Plut.u.s. But both Plutarch and Dionysios 
witness to Kephalos keeping the best company in Athens. 

8 Plut. u.s.; airiadels drrixifeay, 

* Diod. xiv. 109. Weshall come to this later on. 

5 Thucydides (vi. 104. 2) speaks of the wod:rela of Kleandridas at 
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cHap, vin. for ever glorious as the deliverer of Syracuse from Athe- 
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442, 


432. 
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at Nea- 
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nian invasion, but not wholly free from the same weak- 
ness as his father’, And Kleandridas too had a share 
in a settlement which went in the teeth of those ancient 
rights of Athens on Italian soil which had been asserted 
by Themistoklés. After the Sybarite element had vanished 
from Thourioi, there was no longer any ground for hatred 
between Thourioi and Krotén: but a new enemy was 
found at Taras, Some have thought that the enmity arose 
out of claims on the part of Thourioi to the Athenian 
heritage at Siris?. In any case wars were waged, and 
peace was made between the two cities; Thourioi and 
Taras united in a joint settlement of Siris, in which the 
Lacedemonian Kleandridas had a share, dnd in which 
the rank of metropolis was assigned to Lacedemonian 
Taras 5, <A few years later, in the very thick of the events 
to which we are now coming, Siris sank to be the haven 
of a new inland city, the new Tarantine Hérakleia, the 
common meeting-place of the Greeks of Italy 4. 

One instance more of Athenian interference in the West 
is uncertain in date and strange in its own nature, At 
some time or other, the Athenian general Diotimos, most 
likely the same of whom we shall presently hear, made his 
way to the Campanian Neapolis, and there set up a torch- 
race after the Athenian fashion. And his visit is said to 
have been in some way connected with a war in Sicily, at 


Thourioi. His taking of bribes comes out in Plutarch, Per. 22; Nik. 28. 
Both come in Diod. xiii, 106, who calls him Klearchos. 

1 Diod. xiii. 106. 

7 Busolt, ii. §92. 

8 Diod. xii. 23. Strabo (vi. 1. 14) records the share of Kleandridas in 
the war, and the terms of peace; wept rijs Zepiridos cupBivat Kal ovvot- 
Koa pev kowh, thy 8 drockiay KAnOjvat Tapayrivey, Compare the arrange- 
ments about Kymé and Naxos, vol. i. p. 316. 

* Strabo, u.s. Diod. xii. 36. Strabo afterwards (vi. 3. 4) speaks of 
Tiv Kony ‘EXAfvey trav ravrn mayhyupiw, hy 00s Fv ev ‘Hpaxdeig ouvredciv 
THs Tapavrivns. Alexander of Epeiros tried to move it to Thourioi. 
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whose date we have to guess, as well as at the disputants ouap, vin. 
engaged, It has been noticed that coms of Neapolis show 

the head of the goddess of Athens in a specially Attic 
fashion, and some have even inferred an Athenian settle- 

ment at Neapolis!. It is perhaps safer to leave the story 

without date or detail, as in any case another instance of 
Athenian action in the West, 


In all these ways we see signs that Athens was, for Designs of 
many years before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, oe 
looking to the West, to Italy and Sicily, as a field of 
Athenian action, a field where as yet political influence 
only was looked for, but where political influence might 
easily grow into direct dominion. It is hard to say exactly 
what Athenian objects were at this stage; our pictures of 
them are statements coming from the days of the great 
Athenian invasion. They are most likely exaggerated 
statements, statements perhaps exaggerated for the special 
purposes of Alkibiadés, Nothing is more likely than that 
the thoughts of that later time should be carried back to an 
earlier stage. In the days of the great invasion, a spokes- Pe ae 
man of the invaders, speaking to a Sikeliot audience, could | swsst of 
contrast the East and the West, the East where the in- dominion 
terests of Athens led her to seek for actual dominion, nance 
and’ the West, where the same interests led her to seek 
only for alliances and influence*. All that we know of 
Athenian action in the West, as long at least as Periklés 
guided the counsels of Athens, falls in with this view. 

Athens had gained so ill a name as the destroyer of the 
independence of Greek cities in Old Greece and in Asia 
that it might well suit her objects to show herself in 
another character in the West. There she might take her 
place as the protector of the weak against the strong, as 
the promoter of Panhellenic interests by the foundation of 


1 See Appendix III. * Thue, vi. 83-87. 
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a Panhellenic settlement like that of Thourioi. We must 
further remember that Athens had a busy trade with 
Italy and Sicily and with lands beyond Italy and Sicily}. 
We have seen how fully the good things of Sicily and of 
more distant lands were appreciated at Athens*, When 
a list is given of the lands whose fruits were brought to 
her as the harvest of her widespread seafaring power, 
Sicily and Italy come at the head*®. How soon she 
began to look for influence, for dominion, for anything 
else, beyond the bounds of the Grecian world, beyond the 
bounds of the European world, it might be hard to say. 
But it was hardly a motive of pure science, it must have 
been some thought either of Athenian commerce or of 
Athenian dominion, which in these days led Euktémén, 
a citizen of Athens, a colonist of Amphipolis, to draw up 
a Periplous of the western seas, which was found useful by 
inquirers in much later ages*, So to do seems to be a 
kind of intrusion on the special domain of Carthage. Punic 
explorers and conquerors were, at this very time, setting 
down the results of their researches and victories. Al- 
lusions in Athenian comedy show that, in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian War, Athens had already taken Car- 
thage within her range of thought and outlook. The views 


? This is fully drawn out by H. Droysen, Athen und der Westen, 40 
et seqq. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 399. 

$ In that ’A@nvalwy ModAcrefa which used to be attributed to Xenophén 
we read at ii. 7; 3a rv dpxnv THs Oadrarrns mpmrov pev tpdmous ebwyxiov 
éfedpov, Emipuorydpevor GAANAGS* Kal & Te ev Bisedig Hdd f ev “Iradia h ev 
Kurpy 4 év Alyirry 7 év Avdia fh tv rg Tdyry F év Medordvynow 4 dddobt mov, 
ravra navra els &v }OpolaOn dia rv dpxiy ris Oadarrns. And in Aristophanés, 
Wasps, 700, the subjects of Athens‘ are said to reach dd rod Idévrov 
péxpt Zapdovs. 

* On this Euktémén see Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, i. 77. 
203 et seqq. His survey is made use of by Festus Avienus, who calls 
him both “ Atheniensis” and ‘ Amphipolis urbis incola.” It was only 
between B. 0. 437 and 434 that those two descriptions would suit the same 
man. 
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on Carthage and beyond Carthage which Alkibiadés at- oxar. vin. 
tributes to his countrymen, if they ever were really enter- 

tained, cannot have been entertained so early. The notion 

of sending a hundred triremes to Carthage was fully as 

wild as the notion of Démos sitting to judge causes at 
Ekbatana!, But the comic mention of such a thing shows Witness 
that, as the Median wars had made the name of Ekbatana sereee 
familiar at Athens, so something had made the name of 
Carthage familiar also. There could have been no point 

in describing a successful demagogue as casting one eye 
towards Karia and another towards Carthage *, unless Car- 

thage was well within the range of Athenian political vision, 

as Karia had long been. 

Any general view of the position of Carthage during the Inaction of 
central years of the fifth century before Christ will be best ia gia 
kept till we come to the time when Carthaginian action in 
Sicily begins again. As yet the position of Carthage in 
Sicily is a negative one. She does nothing, and we wonder 
that she does nothing. We have already wondered that she 
did nothing during that mysterious war in Western Sicily, 
whatever was its nature, which has caused us no small 
searching of heart. We may wonder now and hereafter 
why she did nothing when Athens was again busy in Sicilian 
affairs, above all when she came so near to the special 
Pheenician land as to interfere in the disputes of Segesta 
and Selinous. ‘The reason is to be found in the position of Her occu- 
Carthage in her own continent. When she had recovered oe = 
from the blow dealt to her by Gelén, she had enough to do 
in strengthening her dominion in Africa and in making 
changes in her own constitution*, In Sicily her position 
must have been well known. Men must have been aware 


that the power which had been so dangerous before was 


1 Arist. Knights, 1085; x@re 7’ év "ExBardvos ducdous, Aelxov éninaora. 
2 See Appendix IT. 8 See vol. ii. pp. 338, 549. 
* See Meltzer, G. K. i. 224. We shall come to this again. 
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likely some day to be dangerous again. But it was felt 
that for the time no hostile action on the part of the 
old enemy was likely; even an alliance between Carthage 
and Syracuse against Athens was looked on as a possible 
thing?, At the greater distance of Athens the seeming 
inaction of Carthage may well have been mistaken for a 
sign of. weakness; it may have suggested the thought 
that, if not Athenian dominion, at least Athenian influ- 
ence, might make its way into a third continent. 


While Athens was thus in many ways looking westward, 
other causes in Old Greece were busily working towards 
the breach of that Truce for Thirty Years which had made 
Athens and Sparta no longer open enemies. The causes 
were in the nature of things; the occasions only were 
needed. At last two occasions came which led to the 
general war which tore the Greek world in pieces, and in 
which Sicily, and above all Syracuse, had so memorable 
a share. In both of those occasions Syracuse must 
have taken a certain interest; one of them touched all 
Greek Italy and Sicily very nearly. The causes of the 
war lay deeper; its occasions were the dealings, dealings 
of opposite kinds, between Athens and two of the 
colonies of Corinth. The one settlement of Corinth to- 
wards the East does not immediately concern our story; 
but a Syracusan proud of his descent from the city of 
Bellerophontés? must have felt at least a sentimental 
interest in aught that touched any one of the sisters of 
Syracuse. And to the student of Greek politics, specially 
to the student of the relations of dependencies, there is 
something especially attractive in the position of Potidaia, 
dependent at once on Athens and on Corinth, a tributary 
ally of Athens, but at the same time receiving yearly 


1 Thue. vi. 34. 2. ? See vol. i. p. 334. 
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magistrates sent out from Cormth!, With the twin- cap. vn. 
sister of Syracuse, the daughter whom the common parent 
deemed so undutiful, the case was otherwise. Korkyra Korkyra; 
kept the path from Athens, from Old Greece in general, 


to Italy and Sicily. And a time presently came when importance 


Korkyra herself found it expedient to enlarge on that fact nee of 


before an Athenian assembly, to point out how she could Korkyre. 
hinder either a Sicilian or Italian fleet from coming to the 

help of Peloponnésos or a Peloponnesian fleet from going 

to help or to invade any part of Italy or Sicily?, And 

when Athens comes to her decision to give such help to 
Korkyra as may at least save her from destruction, it is 

the position of the island with regard to Italy and Sicily 

which is set forth as one of the foremost of the prevailing 
motives °, 


The first formal act, as far as we know, by which Athens Treaties 


entered into any direct relations with the Greeks of Sicily atria 


was when she contracted those alliances with the Chalkidian Bhégion 
and Leon- 


cities of Rhégion and Leontinoi to which a slight reference tinoi. 
has been already made*, ‘They were concluded on the neranee: 


same day in a memorable year. Two years earlier Corinth War 


- bet 
and Korkyra had come to open warfare about the affairs cornth. 


of Epidamnos, the colony on the Illyrian coast which had “Saas aon 


1 Thue, i. 56. 2. The Potidaiats are KopwOiev drokot, éavrov ["APnvaior] 
5é Evupayxor Popov broreAeis. The Athenians bid them rovs re émdnpoupyovs 
éxnéprew kat rd Aowrov pi SéxecOa obs Kara Eros Exacrov KoplvO08 éweprrov. 
This double dependency on two states not holding in condominium is very 
remarkable. The dependence of Potidaia on Corinth no doubt came from its 
being a foundation of Periandros. Nic. Dam. vii. 60. 

2 Thue. i. 36. 2; THs TE yap “IraAlas Kat ZcxeAlas kaAws TapdtAou KeElTat, 
hore pyre éxevOev vavrindov édoat TMeAomovynoios émedOeiy 76 Te evOévde mpus 
rdxet naparrépipar nai és TdAAG fvppopwrardv éort, 

8 Ib. 44. 33 pa 58 rips “Iradlas wal SucedAlas Kadrdis épalvero adrois } vijcos 
év rapdmdm KetoOar, With Thucydides this is only one motive among several. 
Diodéros, referring to the matter out of place (xii. 54), says that they 
concluded the alliance wholly 8d 7d rv Képxupay edpuiis Keicbar mpds 
Tov els Xuxediay maocdv. See Appendix IV. 

* See vol, ii. p. 427. 
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onap. vit. been planted when Periandros was lord both of Corinth and 
Epidam- of Korkyra!, By astrange turning about of political parties, 


3.0. 435- democratic Korkyra appears as taking up the cause of 


oe banished Epidamnian oligarchs, while aristocratic Corinth 
gives her support to the Epidamnian commons”. Korkyra is 
for a while victorious; she compels Epidamnos to receive 
the exiles*; but, after a year and more of preparation ¢, 
Corinth is found so strong and threatening that Korkyra has 
to seek for help, and determines to seek for it at Athens. 


Korky- , Then come those memorable pleadings of Korkyraian and 
ralan & l1- . F . . ° 
cation to Corinthian orators in the Athenian assemb! y, which are 


Athens, 


3.0, 433. 80 instructive, not only as a piece of the narrative his- 


tory of Greece, but as throwing such light on the relations 
of metropolis and colony®. They concern us most of all 
from the way in which Italiot and Sikeliot relations are 


1 Thue. i. 24. The explanation of the peculiar relations of Epidamnos to 
both Korkyra and Corinth, which are puzzling, even as stated by Thucydides, 
becomes a little clearer by the light of the account of Kypselid colonization 
given by Nikolaos of Damascus (see Additions and Corrections, vol. i. p. 
xxxiii). Even Diodéros does not put it badly when he says (xii. 30) daouor 
imdpxovres Kepxupalay nat Kopwiwv. But his account of the matter (xii, 
30-33) is, as so often, confused in its chronology. Cf. the quarrel about 
Leukas in Plut. Them. i. 24. See above, p. g. 

? Thue. i. 24-25. ° Ib. 29. 

* Ib. 31.1; Tov 8 évavrdv mavra rov pera tiv vavyayxlay Kat rov 
torepov of KopivOtor dpyn pépovres tov mpds Kepkupaiovs méAeuov évavin- 
youvTo, K.T.A, 

5 See vol. i. p. 340. The Korkyraians in Thucydides (i. 34. 1) set forth the 
general law of Greek settlements; maga dala eb pév maoxovea Ting THY pN- 
tpdmoduw, adixoupévn 5e dAAoTpiodrat’ ob yap émt TG SobAot GAN’ ent TO Spotor 
Trois Aecropévors elvat éxnépwovra. The Corinthian answer (i. 38. 1) runs thus; 
droua ovres dpeaoract re ba navrds Kal viv modepotvot, A€yovres ws ovK 
émi TH wands ndoxew Exreupeinoay, yeis 8 ob8 adroi papev ent rH bd 
rovrev bBpifecOar Kxarouica, Grr’ ént ro Hyemoves re elvar wat ra 
elxdra Oavpdcecdar. al yoty dada drrola Tipdow Hyds Kat pdrora 
ind drolkwy orepyoueOa, Much here turns on the word eixéra. Corinth 
might claim 7d elxédra Oavpd(ecOar even by independent Syracuse, and 
Syracuse would not have denied the claim. But the el«éra which 
Corinth demanded of Korkyra included #yexovla. That is, Corinth claimed 
to put Korkyra—revolted Korkyra, she would say—on the same level as 
the dependent colonies founded by the Kypselids, See vol. i, p. 32. 
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put forth as motives which are specially likely to guide the ouar. vm. 
decision of the Athenian people. It seems to have been Policy of 
the party of moderation led by Periklés which sought to ao ie 
secure the friendship of so valuable an ally as Korkyra with- ree ra 
out breaking the peace with Corinth and the other members 

of the Peloponnesian alliance’. ‘Ten ships only were sent, 

not to make war on Corinth, but to defend Korkyra, a city 

friendly to Athens, in case of Corinthian attack *, A change Sending 
of feeling must have followed very soon; after not many eae 
days twenty ships more were sent forth, which turned the ae ee 
scale for Korkyra, and saved her from more thorough over- 

throw at Sybota >. The truce was still not to be broken ; but Battle of 
the commanders of the second expedition had less scruples lita 
than those of the first. On the first day the ten Athenian 

ships kept themselves from actively mingling in the battle, 

till the sight of the defeat of their allies proved too strong 

for obedience to irksome orders. On the second day the War in 
whole body of thirty joined in vainly offering battle to ean 
the navy of Corinth. A time of action in Thrace, a long per 
time of negotiation, followed before the great war actually 
began*; but it would have been hard to keep the peace 

after Athenians and Corinthians had met in arms off 

Sybota. 

It is impossible to say with certainty what was the exact Treaties 
connexion between these events and the conclusion of the Ate ae 
Athenian alliances with Rhégion and Leontinoi. But they Leotine 
come very close together in order of time; both come 
within the official year of the archén Apseudés; and it is 433-432. 
hard to believe that they were not closely connected as a 


matter of cause and effect. One is tempted to think that 


1 See Appendix ITI. 

2 It was not to be ouppaxia, but émpaxla, See Thue. i. 44. 1, 

8 Thue, i. 50.6. See Appendix II. Cf. Diod. xii. 33, who has an alto- 
gether wrong archon, Nausimachos, made seemingly out of Lysimachos in 
436-431. 

* See Appendix ITT. 
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the state of things in Italy and Sicily was leading the 
Chalkidian cities there to ask for Athenian help, while in 
Italy it was such that Athens might have been inclined 
to step in even without any such prayer. As far as we 
can make out from a very confused chronology, it must 
have been about this time that Athenian influence was 
weakened at Thourioi, that the colony disclaimed the me- 
tropolis, and went into partnership with Lacedemonian 
Taras!, These things might well cause alarm at Rhégion, 
and the threatening action of Syracuse might well cause 
alarm at Leontinoi, Thus much we may safely say, 
though we have no further details as yet. The moment 
when Athens entered into relations with Korkyra might 
well be thought a favourable one at Rhégion and Leon- 
tinoi for pleading the Chalkidian cause at Athens, and 
the line of argument employed by the Korkyraian orator 
might suggest that the pleadings of Chalkidians and Kor- 
kyraians were to some extent made in concert. We might 
even fancy that it was the same party, the party of more 
vigorous action in the West than Periklés approved, 
which procured both the sending of the second fleet to 
Korkyra and the conclusion of the treaties with Rhégion 
and Leontinoi. 

Suggestions of this kind do not go beyond guess-work. 
What we know is that treaties of alliance were, within 
this same year, concluded between Athens and the two 
Chalkidian cities. The two treaties were quite distinct, 
and neither contains any reference to the other”. The 
formal grounds of alliance with Rhégion and with Leon- 
tinoi were most likely quite different. Leontinoi doubtless 
asked to be defended against Syracuse; the alliance with 
Rhégion was likely to have some reference to the affairs 
of Thourioi. But that the two treaties were closely con- 


1 Diod. xii. 23, 36; Strabo, vi. 1.14. The dates are very hard, 
? Hicks, 56,57. See Appendix III, 
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nected in policy, that they formed part of one general cuar, vit. 
scheme, is shown by their being voted on the same day, 

and voted on the motion of the same speaker. Their Their 
mover Kallias can hardly have been either of those well- Kalline. 
known bearers of that name who belonged to the sacred 

and wealthy house in which it alternated with Hipponikos. 

There were others of the name at Athens; one of them 

plays a part as a general and dies before Potidaia’. But 

we can only record our facts, and wish in vain that our 
immortal guide had deigned to report the speeches of 
Rhégines and Leontines as well as those of Corinthians 

and Korkyraians, 


It may have been owing to some fluctuation in Athe- No Athe- 
nian policy, it may have been simply owing to the busy ma Sicily: 
occupation of the Athenian arms elsewhere, that the value 433-427. 
of Korkyra in hindering Sikeliot fleets from sailing to 
Peloponnésos, or in hindering Sikeliot fleets from sailing to 
Sicily, was not openly put to the test till six years after 
the conclusion of the treaties, till some years after the 
death of Periklés. And it was then only in answer to 
a second and specially urgent appeal from both Rhégion 
and Leontinoi. Yet the alliance of Korkyra and Athens 
may have indirectly worked for Athens in those regions. 

Our next notice of Sikeliot or Italiot affairs in relation to 

the great war comes from the other side at a stage some- 

what later than the Athenian treaties. At the very be- Pelopon- 
ginning of the war, after Plataia had been attacked but ear oo 
before Attica had been invaded, the Peloponnesian alliance Tisly and 
determined to form a mighty fleet of five hundred ships. 431. 

To that fleet those cities of Italy and Sicily which took 

the Lacedzmonian side were bidden to contribute ships each 

in its measure, and moreover to pay a fixed contribution 


1 Thue. i. 62. 3. See Appendix II. 
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CHAP. vil. In money?, This order, for it distinctly takes the shape 
of an order, is somewhat startling. It implies that there 
were Italiot and Sikeliot cities which did not take the 
Lacedzemonian side, and it further implies that those which 
did were bound to obey requisitions from the Peloponnesian 

Relations alliance. But nothing that we have hitherto heard of 

en has at all suggested the thought that any Dorian city of 

and Tta- Italy or Sicily was bound to any city of Old Greece by 

Faopon any tie stronger than those colonial ties which assuredly 
bound Syracuse to Corinth, and which may have bound 
Selinous to the elder Megara. Such relations established 
no political bond between the colony and the political allies 

Syracuse of the metropolis. Syracuse might conceivably be ap- 

ae pealed to to step in among the members of the common 

ee household, to help to chastise rebellious Korkyra or to 
deliver threatened Potidaia. But, beyond any vague senti- 
ment of common Dorian origin, Syracuse had no tie to 
Sparta, and, apart from the grievances of Corinth, she had 
no known ground of quarrel with Athens. And it is hard 
to see any special ground on which any of the other Dorian 
cities of Sicily could be expected to come forward zealously 
with contingents for the Peloponnesian fleet or with gifts 

Possible of money for the Peloponnesian hoard. Yet the words of 

Corinthian . . : 

negotia- the history in more than one place seem to imply the 

nme existence of some relation by treaty between the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance and some cities of Italy and Sicily. It 
may be then that, between the conclusion of the alliance 
between Athens and Leontinoi and the Theban attack on 
Plataia, Corinth had been busy with diplomacy at Syra- 
cuse and other Sikeliot and Italiot cities. It may he 
that Sikeliot help was talked of, but that Korkyra 
blocked the way, or that it was expedient to say that 
she did so. 

The orders sent from Peloponnésos to the Dorian cities 


1 See Appendix IV. 
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of Sicily bade them to get their fleet ready, but meanwhile c#ar. vin. 
to do no open act of hostility towards Athens. Till the Fslopon- 
new ships were ready for action, they were to observe to- andere 
wards her the usual practice of neutrals in time of war. Sikeliots. 
A single Athenian ship of war was to be received into any 
Sikeliot haven ; a greater number was to be refused ad- 
mittance!, Whether any ships were really begun or not No part 
is not clear; certainly none were sent, at this stage of salys - 
the long war, to any Peloponnesian muster. Four years 
passed, taking in some of the most stirring scenes of the 431-427. 
long struggle, without the Greeks of Sicily having any 
part or lot in the matter’. Athens was smitten by the 
plague and lost her leader in Periklés—Plataia was besieged 
and taken by Sparta—Mityléné revolted against Athens 
and was won back again—before we hear of a blow being 
struck in Sicily or from Sicily. 

When our first mention of Sicilian affairs comes, it First 
is at a striking moment. Thucydides has just recorded sree a 
the revolutions of Korkyra, he has made his deep com- Sicily, 427- 
ments on them and on all revolutions *, when he again 
casts his eyes further to the west, and records the 
first appearance of Attic triremes off Sicilian shores. As 
yet Syracuse had sent no help to Corinth; Leontinoi 
had received no help from Athens. It is at this moment War of 
that we first hear of a war between Syracuse and Leon- ae, 
tinoi*; we do not distinctly know whether its begin- 
ning was at this time. It may have begun, it may 

1 Thue. ii. 7.2; rd GAAa jovyd(ovras Kal "A@nvatous Sexouévous pug vyt 
tus dv ratra mapacKevacf. 

* Thucydides says this in so many words (iii. 86. 3). The Dorian cities 
of Sicily mpds thy trav Aakedaipovioy 7d mp@rov dpxopévoy Tod moAgpov 
fvppaxiay éraxOnoav, ob pévror fuverorAépnody ye. 

8 Ib, ili. 82-85. 

* Tb. 86. 13; Xupaxdoros wat Acovrivo: és méAepov ddAAHAOLS Kabicracay. So 
Diod. xii. 53 ; Aeovrivor, XaAciBewv pev dvres dxoixor, cvryyeveis Bt 'AOnvaloy, 


érvxov tnd Supacoclaw moAcnovpevor, Thucydides sl no reason; Dio- 
déros simply suggests one. 
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cHaP, vil. have been merely threatening, at the time of the alliance 


Allies on 


each side. 


between Athens and Leontinoi. At any rate it was going 
on now; the share of Sicily in the general warfare of Hellas 
as yet took the shape, not of help given by Sikeliot cities 
to cities in Old Greece or by cities in Old Greece to Sikeliot 
cities, but of warfare among the Sikeliot cities themselves. 
But the lesser strife was part of the greater. Syracusans 
did not go forth against Ionian neighbours without feeling 
that they were taking part in the great event of their 
time, and the weaker Ionian alliance in Sicily deemed the 
Dorian aggression to be ground for calling with renewed 
urgency for help at the hands of the ally of Leontinoi, the 
greatest of Ionian cities. 

The quarrel between Syracuse and Leontinoi divided 
all Greek Sicily and spread into Italy. The line of 
cleavage was nearly according to race. All the Dorian 
cities of the island, save Kamarina and Akragas, took 
the part of Syracuse?. For Kamarina to join the Sy- 
racusan alliance would have been almost like Korkyra 
enlisting under the banners of Corinth. She parted from 
her fellows, and took the side of Leontinoi. But Do- 
rian feeling must have been strong indeed if it could lead 
Akragas to take part in an enterprise of which Syra- 
cuse was the head. Most likely, as at a later time, she 


Action ae stood aloof in sullen neutrality”. And along with the 


Lokroi a 
Rhégion ; 


“Dorian Sikeliots was ranged one Italiot city which had 
not forgotten how much she had once owed to a Syra- 
cusan deliverer®, For Lokroi to take one side might of 
itself have been reason enough for Rhégion to take the 
other, But Rhégion was naturally on the side of Leon- 
tinoi. Both cities were of Chalkidian origin; both were, 
in name at least, allies of Athens. The Leontine side was 


t Thue. iii. 86. 3; rots 8¢ Acovrivos af Xadndixal wédAas nat Kapdpiva, 

3 Ib. vii. 46. 1, 50. 1, 58. 1. Cf. Columba, p. 78. 

8 Ib. iii. 86. 3; ris 5¢ Iradias Aoxpol pey Svpakociow Foav, ‘Pnyivor 3é 
Kara 70 tvyyevés Acovrivey, 
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clearly by far the weaker. It is not easy to see what ona. vin. 
Sikeliot allies Leontinoi can have had besides Katané, 
Naxos, and Kamarina. Himera, with a Syracusan element of Himera ; 
in her population, took the Syracusan side. Leontinoi and 
her allies must have been sore pressed, and it is not won- 
derful if they thought of an appeal for Athenian help 
under the terms of the existing treaty. 

It is to be noticed that, though these lists of allied cities 
are given, yet, in the few words which describe the opera- 
tions of the campaign, none are mentioned save the two 
central powers on each side, Syracuse and Leontinoi. The 
strength of the two cities was widely disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi was brought to great straits. Its position, more Distress of 
inland than that of any other Greek city in Sicily, comes er 
clearly out when we hear that the Syracusans cut them off 
alike from the land and from the sea’, The same position 
which in after times made Leontinoi so useful an outpost of 
Syracuse now made her sadly exposed to the attacks of Syra- 
cuse when the furthest Syracusan outpost on that side was 
Megara. Against such an enemy with such a following 
of allies Sikeliot and Italiot help was hopeless. Indeed of the 
the position of the other Chalkidian cities in Sicily was Gnalkidian 
not much better than that of Leontinoi?. Naxos was °¥™ 
threatened by Messana; Katané must have been sore 
pressed by the presence of a Syracusan garrison at Inessa 
and by the enmity of the neighbouring Hybla, a Sikel 
town by that time most likely pretty thoroughly hellen- 
ized °, The only hope for Leontinoi and her allies lay in 


1 Thue. iii. 86. 4; bmd Supaxocion rips re ys eipryovro Kat Oadrdoons. 

4 This is the remark of Columba, in the article already referred to, 
P. 75: 
® Of the relations between Syracuse and Inessa we shall hear presently. 
Columba (p. 75) suggests that there was also a Syracusan garrison in the 
Galeatic Hybla. That that Hybla was at a later time on the Syracusan 
side appears from Thucydides, vi. 62. 5,94. 3. But it is not spoken of 
as a possession or dependency of Syracuse, and, considering its action 
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cnap. viu. the help of the great Ionian city beyond the sea, the ally both 
mg ered A of Leontinoi and of Rhégion. An embassy was accordingly 
B.0. 427. sent to Athens,an embassy by no means void of importance 
at the time, but which in after times drew to itself a de- 
gree of notice both greater in amount and different in kind 
from any that it finds at the hands of our contemporary 
guide}, 
Pleadings § From the few words which Thucydides gives to the 
ie matter, we learn only that, besides the general claims of 
Ionian blood, the orators of the Leontine alliance natur- 
ally laid special stress on the treaties which were still in 
force between Athens and two of their number. We are 
Gorgias not told the name of any member of the embassy. The 
from Leon. later historian of the island speaks of an embassy of which 
oo the renowned Gorgias of Leontinoi was the head ; and he 
tells us, as other later writers do also, how the special 
style of his rhetoric, a style as yet unknown at Athens, 
so won the ear of the assembly that it was in answer to 
his irresistible pleading that Athenian help was voted to 
his threatened city*. There is no reason to doubt that 
Gorgias was there, or that he made an eloquent speech 
Ene in a somewhat artificial style of oratory. There is no 
oratory, reason to doubt that this embassy marked a period in the 
life of Gorgias, his transfer from a purely Sicilian to a Pan- 
hellenic position °. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
in this way the embassy became an event of importance in 
the general history of Greek oratory, by extending the 
influence of Gorgias and increasing the popularity of his 
style. But the immediate political effect of his mission 
Later exag- has clearly been exaggerated. As with so many other 


geration®. orators, philosophers, and poets *, his fame grew in later 


in the time of Ducetius (see vol. ii. p. 365), it may well have been an inde- 
pendent ally. 

1 See Appendix V. 3 See Appendix V. 

8 See vol, ii. p. 413. * See vol. ii. p. 343. 
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ages, and the notion of his political importance grew with cuap. vu. 
it. The statesman of the time gives more practical reasons 

for the help given by Athens to Leontinoi than the magic 

effect of the speech of Gorgias. Kindred blood was openly 
professed as the motive; the Athenians would not leave 

their kinsmen of Leontinoi to be eaten up by the Dorians 

of Syracuse. That was doubtless the pretext of the ori- 

ginal treaty; and the Sikeliot kinsfolk of Athens were now 

so hardly pressed that Athens could not for very shame 

any longer refuse to do something for them. But Athenian Objects of 
politicians could further see the advantage of hindering pai 
Sicilian corn from being brought to Peloponnésos. They 

also thought it worth while to make some practical in- 
quiries as to the chances of winning for Athens something 

in the shape of direct Sicilian dominion, as distinguished 

from the forms of influence and alliance which were all 

that she had as yet sought for’. The former motive may 

have been of special force at a time when Korkyra, torn 

by internal strife, was hardly in a position to fulfil her 

duty as keeper of the Ionian sea. The latter shows that 

the interest which Athens had long taken in the affairs 

of the West was already beginning to grow into the spirit 
which came to its full size eleven years later, As yet the 
possibility of Sicilian dominion for Athens was a question 

to be solved; eleven years later there was, in the Athenian 

mind, no doubt on the subject. 


The fleet—clearly not a large one?—under two com- First 


‘ a Atheni 
manders, Lachés and Charoiadés, set forth while it was geotin 


still summer. It is perhaps vain to ask what was the plan SH. 
ummer, 


27. 
' See Appendix V. . a 


2 Thue. iii. 86. 1,6; xaracrdvres oty és ‘Phyov ris "Iradlas rév méA€pOV 
éroodvTo pera riv ~vppaxov. The numbers of the fleet are not given; 
but in c. 88 the joint fleets of Athens and Rhégion number only thirty 
ships. Diodéros (xii. §4) makes a hundred Athenian ships go forth, which 
are joined by a hundred from Rhégion, 
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The Isles 
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of campaign. There was most likely none. They came 
to search out the land, to see what could be done, and to 
do whatever might come within their power. Rhégion 
became the head-quarters of the Athenians and their allies. 
The value of the friendship of that city was great indeed. 
There could be no better starting-point for invaders of 
Sicily whose plans were not yet put into shape. Rhégion 
commanded one side of the strait; it stood as a bar which 
cut off Syracuse from Italy and northern Sicily. It had 
also free communication with Athens, and it was a point 
from which help might at once be given if Naxos or 
Katané were threatened. And the Athenians were better 


off there than if they had stayed at home, for the next 


winter was marked at Athens by the second attack of the 
plague?, In the course of the summer some operations 
were carried on by them and their allies of which no special 
account is given. The winter was given to an enterprise 
hardly of the first moment, but of which we wish to hear 
something more, Thirty ships of Athens and Rhégion 
visited the Isles of Fire and laid waste the land?. The 
colonists of Knidos were members of the Dorian alliance 3 ; 
but the harrying of their lands could do little to advance 


the deliverance of the Leontines held so tight in the grasp 


of Syracuse. In short, during this whole stage of the war, 
when the Athenians are only feeling their way, a general 
feeling of littleness runs through everything. The feeling 
is shown by the historian himself, when, in a style rather 


1 Thue. iii. 87. 

27 The ships come in the summer. This expedition is made in the 
winter (Thuc. iii. 88. 1); 6épous yap &’ dyvdpiay ddbvara Fv émoarparebey 
(see Holm, if. 4). This accurate chronology of Thucydides is contrasted 
with the carelessness of Diodéros, who jumbles up these events with those 
of several years before and after under a single archonship, 

It is here that Thucydides stops to describe the islet of Aiolos. See 
vol, i. pp. 87, 88. 

8 Thue. iii, 88. 5 ; fvppaxor Foay tay Suparociay, 
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unusual with him, he sets forth his purpose of recording cxap. vu. 
only the more important events of the campaign!. We 
can see too that the same feeling was at work both at 
Athens and in Sicily itself 2. Some passages of arms must Warfare 
have gone on directly between Athenians and Syracusans ; case rdeath 
for it was in Syracusan warfare that one of the Athenian of Charo! 
commanders, Charoiadés, met his death 3, 

It is not till the summer after its coming to Sicily that 
the Athenian fleet attempts any operation of importance. 
Messana was hostile to Athens. From the name which Pelitioe of 
the town now bore we should have looked for the sym- 
pathies of its people to lie with the enemy of Sparta, 
the patron of Naupaktos. But it might be dangerous to 
infer anything as to the natural tendencies of so mixed a 
people as those who inhabited the city which had been 
Zanklé. Dislike to Rhégion, the city ever before their 
eyes, was not unlikely to be their strongest feeling. Events 
however showed that the motley population of Messana 
was not of one mind. Athens had friends within its walls, 
whether a remnant of the Chalkidian stock of Zanklé * or 
the settlers from the elder Messenian land. But at this Mylai 
moment Messana was hostile, and the Italiot and Sikeliot ae 
allies of Athens suggested to the surviving Athenian com- ¢‘henians. 
mander Lachés an attack on. the Messanian fortress of 426. 
Mylai, the furthest outpost of the city on the northern 

1 Thue. iii. go. 1; éwoA€pour perv Kal dAdrot ds Exdoras fuvéBaver év 7H St- 
KeXig, Kal adrot of SieeAt@rar én’ dAAHAOvs orparevovtes Kal of ’AOnvaior tiv 
Tois operépos fuppdyos & 5 Adyou pddora dfia A pera TOV ’AOnvalwy oi 
fvppayxo: Erpatav i mpds Tovs ’AOnvaious of dvrimoAgwot, TovTwy pynoOjocopat, 
Diodéros (xii. 54) gets through them all with wonderful speed ; he leaves 
out the main thing of all, the taking and taking again of Messana, and 
there is something wanting in the text in his account of the attack on 
Mylai. 

2 Ib. 115. See below. 

3 Tb. 90. 2; Xaporddov 78y rod ’AOnvalwy orparnyov rebvnkdros ind Supa- 
kociwy todéuy. We have had no distinct mention of any engagement with 
Syracusans, 

‘ So Holm, ii. 5. 
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our. vil. coast?, The town on the peninsula was held by the force 


Messanian 
tribes. 


Messana 
joins 
Athens. 


Value and 
effect 

of the 
Messanian 
alliance. 


of two Messanian tribes, a phrase which makes us wish 
to know more of the civil and military arrangements 
of Messana*, In a commonwealth whose citizens came of 
so many branches of the Greek name, with some most 
likely that did not belong to the Greek name at all, 
the division into tribes would naturally follow distinc- 
tions of race’, and this or that tribe might not un- 
likely have objects and a policy of its own. Besides 
the garrison in the fortress, an ambush was laid to 
set on the Athenians and their allies on landing*. The 
liers-in-wait were soon scattered with great slaughter, 
and the allied force attacked the walls of Mylai. The 
Messanian tribes that defended it had clearly no very 
burning zeal for the cause of Syracuse and her allies. 
They seem to have made no resistance at all; they at once 
surrendered the akropolis, and even agreed to join the 
Athenians in their march on Messana itself, The city 
yielded with as little trouble as its outlying fortress. 
Messana joined the alliance, giving hostages and agreeing 
to every Athenian demand ®, 

An important Sikeliot city was thus gained to the 
Athenian side. Indeed very few successes could have 
been more valuable to the invaders than the occupation of 
Messana. Those who held both Messana and Rhégion 
commanded the strait without danger of opposition. This 
great advantage had not indeed been gained by any 
special display of Athenian strength. The Athenians had 


1 Thue. iii. 90. 2; és MuAds rds ray Meconviow, 

4 Ib. 3; éruxov 8¢ bv0 pudat év rais MuAais rv Meconviwy ppovpotca. 

8 As at Thourioi ; see above, p. 11; as at Kyréné, Herod. iv. 161. 

* Thue. iii. 90. 4; «al reva Kat évéSpay meronpévar Trois awd T&Y vedv. 

5 Ib.; 7p épvpare wpocBardvres hvdyxacay dporoyia Thy Te aupdtokv 
mapadovva: Kat émi Mecohvyy fvorparevoa. 

° Ib. 5; mpocexmpnoay kai abrot [of Mecohyios] dpnpous te ddvres kal 
TdAAa mora napac xd pevot. 
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won Messana because a part of its population had taken cuap. vir. 
the side of those who attacked it, Still, by whatever 
means, Messana was gained for Athens; and it is clear 

that this success had a powerful effect on men’s minds 
throughout the island. It seems to have specially im- 
pressed those who were not of Hellenic blood. It was felt 

by the Elymian rival of Selinous and by the Sikels who 

were unwilling subjects of Syracuse. It is from Thucydides Renewed 
himself, though only casually in a later notice, that we ea 
learn that it was now that Segesta renewed the alliance Ses 
with Athens which she had entered into nearly thirty years 
before?. We can better understand the motive now than 

we could at the earlier time. However things may have 

stood in the days when Halikyai was seemingly looked 

on as dangerous, we may be sure that the immediate motive 

now is to be found in the never-failing disputes between 
Segesta and her nearest Greek neighbour to the south. Se- 

linous was hostile to Athens; so was Himera, the nearest Segesta. 
Greek neighbour of Segesta to the east ; but on that side gel 
Phenician Panormos and Solous would doubtless be pro- 
tection enough for the Elymian city. We are not told 
whether anything immediately came of this alliance, any 
more than of that which went before it, or of the first 
alliances with Rhégion and Leontinoi. But it would be 
remembered with no small effect im later times, and both 

this and the earlier alliance are signs of the increased 
importance which is beginning to belong to the western 

side of Sicily. The dark hints that we have already had 

may show that this importance is nothing really new, but 
rather something which is simply coming more promi- 
nently into sight. But this renewed alliance between 
Athens and Segesta directly connects itself with the two 
great events of the second half of the century. It was the 


1 In Thue, vi. 6, 2 the Segestans appeal to 4 yryvouévn én) Adxnros.... 
fuppaxla, See Appendix VIIL 
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onar. vin, affairs of Segesta, her disputes with Selinous, which were 


Sikel 
move- 
ments. 


The Sikel 
allies of 
Syracuse 
join 
Athens, 


Taking 

of the 
Lokrian 
Peripolion. 


Joint 
attack on 
Tnessa ; its 


the immediate occasion both of the great Athenian invasion 
and of the Carthaginian invasion that followed it. 

For the present at least there are others among the non- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Sicily whose fates awaken a deeper 
interest than those of the Elymians of Segesta, The mere 
coming of the Athenian force had caused no small stir 
among those Sikel communities which had been brought 
under the dominion of Syracuse after the death of Ducetius. 
To them Athens or any other power that was hostile to 
Syracuse seemed a deliverer. Enrolled against their will 
among the allies of Syracuse—the name allies shows that 
they remained distinct though subject communities—they 
threw off the yoke and joined the Athenian alliance’. The 
Sikels could have no share in the last enterprise of the 
summer, though it was carried on in a land which had 
once belonged to their forefathers. The Athenian fleet 
sailed to the territory of Lokroi; a descent was made; the 
Lokrians were defeated, and a fort known as the Peripolion 
by the mouth of the river Haléx was taken”. But the 
winter saw an enterprise which must indeed have stirred 
every Sikel heart, Inessa, once the Hieronian Aitna, then 
one of the chief trophies of the successful days of Ducetius 3, 


! Thue, iii. 103. 1, The Athenians act pera trav ‘EAAnvov fuppdyov kal 
Scot SieedAav Kara xparos apxdpevor bmd Svparociow xal {vppayxo: Svres dro- 
orayres adrois dnd Tav Supaxocioy fvveToA pour. 

4 Thuc. iii. 99 ; sat Meperdacov afpotor 8 iy émi rw “AAnk noraug. Arnold 
remarks ;: ‘a guard fort or station of the weplroAo. ,... Formerly the word 
was written with a capital letter, as if it were a proper name.’ Doubtless 
the name means fort; but it would seem to have become a proper name. 
That is, if the coins with the legend PEPIIMOAQN VITANATAN belong to 
it. See Holm, ii. 404; Head, Hist. Num, g1; Columba, p. 80. For Sicilian 
history the point may fairly be left open. 

$ Thue. iii, 103. 1; “Ivyooay 7d SieeArkdvy wéAtopa, The 7d is emphatic, 
and is by no means fully represented by an indefinite article, To those 
who have read the history of Ducetius it might seem dangerous to alter 
the order of a single word jn Thucydides’ account. The subjection which 
these Sikels sought to throw off was very recent, 
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was now 60 far in Syracusan hands that it had a Syracusan onap. vu. 
garrison in its akropolis!. A foreign garrison in the chief aria 
fortress of a town is a state of things with which we 

become familiar in a later stage of Greek history; Athens 

herself had to endure it when Macedonia was too strong 

for her. Such an occupation of course implies complete 
practical subjection; but it in no way carried with it 

the suppression of the ordinary life of an independent 
community in the rest of the town, <A Syracusan garri- 

son in Inessa, a sharp thorn in the side of Greek Katané, 

was to the new Sikel allies of Athens a badge of sub- 

jection which it must have been their foremost object to 

get rid of. The whole allied force therefore, Athenian, 
Sikeliot, and Sikel, marched against Inessa and attacked 

the Syracusan fortress*, To take it was found to be Defeat 
beyond their power, and they were driven to retreat. Pepa 
Then the garrison of Inessa sallied forth; they set upon om, a 
the allies who formed the Athenian rereward—did the 

Sikels take the post of honour in the retreat ?—and slew 

and put to flight not a few*®. Presently the Athenian Further 
fleet, seemingly without the help of any allies, made ashi = 
another successful inroad into the territory of Lokroi. 

Of the Lokrians who came to defend their lands three 
hundred were slain*; but this was small compensation 

for the breakdown of the combined enterprise against 

Inessa. 

It was most likely the ill-success of that enterprise New 
which led the Sikeliot allies of Athens to send an embassy oan 
to the protecting city, praying that a greater force might angie 
be sent to their help®. The envoys set forth the state of 426-425. 

1 Thue. iii. 103. 2; od Tv dapdémodAy Supaxdaror eTxov. 

2 Tb.; év rH dvaxwphoe torépos “AOnvaiow rots fupudxyos dvaxwpodow 
émridevrat ol 2x Tov Texioparos Supaxdaror, 

3 Tb. * Th, 

5 Ib, 115. 3; of év Zixedig fuppaxoe wAevoavres Exerccay Tovs 'A@nvaious 
Bonbeiy opiar wrcion vavel, 

D2 
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cua. vit. the case in plain words. By land the Syracusans had the 
better of them, even in their own territory. That is to 
say, the enterprise which was to relieve them from the 
grievance of the Syracusan garrison at Inessa had failed 
to give them any help. By sea the small Athenian force 
was able to keep their enemies in check; but the Syra- 
cusans were minded to endure this no longer; they were 
getting ready a naval force of their own!. That no naval 
help had gone from Syracuse to Peloponnésos we know 
very well; but one wonders that the powerful fleet of 
which we heard some years back had been, as seems now 
Newex- to be implied, allowed to come to nothing. The Athenians 
ee granted the prayer of their allies; they wished to bring 
the Sicilian war to a quicker end. They further wished, 
at a moment when they had no gréat naval enterprise on 
hand, to keep their own seamen in practice’, Forty ships 
Pythodéros were voted for Sicilian service. Pythoddros, one of the 


ae generals of the year, was sent out at once with a small 
force. Two other commanders, Sophoklés and Eurymedén 
—the latter a name which we shall often hear again—were 
to follow presently with a larger body *. 

Lachés Meanwhile Lachés was not idle, neither were his Sikel 


goes 


against allies. The masters of the strait could do what they 
Himers pleased on the northern coast. The Athenian ships sailed 


and Lipara. , : . 
426-425. to the territory of Himera; they made a landing, in which 


the Sikels from the hills bore a part by invading the more 
distant parts of the Himeraian lands*. The extreme 


1 Thue. ili. 115.45 THs wey yis abrav of Zupaxdcio: expdrouy, ris 8e 
Oardoons ddrtyas vavoly elpydpevos mapeoxevafoyto vauTikoy fuvaryelpovres 
od repro dpuevor. 

7 Ib. 5; dpa pev jyovpevor Odocov rov exer méAcuov KaradvojoerOa, dua 
3 BovrAdpevos peAéryy Tov vauTiKod moteicbat, 

3 Ib.6; rdv pey otv &a tiv orparnyav dnéoreray TvOd8mpov dAlyas 
vavoi, ZoporrAda 5¢ rdv Zworparidou kat Edpupédovra tov @ovsdréous ent ra 
mredveov vey dmomépwew €pedrov. 

‘Ib. 1; dadfacw tromcavto tx rdv veav pera rv Scxredav dvwbev 
éoBeBanndrov és ra Ecxara tis ‘Iuepaias. The emendation of cedar 
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eastern part must be meant. That was the only part of omar. vm. 
the lands of Himera which lay open to Sikel enemies, to 

the men of Paropus and Cephalceedium, who had doubtless 

kept their complete independence of Syracuse or any other 

Greek power. We long to hear something of Ducetius’ new 

city of Kalé Akté, something of his friend Archénidés of 
Herbita, so pointedly marked out as the friend of Athens}. 

But neither is mentioned. The isles of Aiolos were harried 

this winter also, and Lachés came back to Rhégion to 

find himself superseded in his command by Pythodéros 2, 

The new commander’s beginning was, in one region at Pythodéros 
least, less successful than that of his predecessor. Early in nari 
the spring he sailed once more to Peripolion, which would Lokrtane 
seem to have passed again into Lokrian hands. He met — 

the Lokrians in battle; he underwent a defeat, and went 

back to Rhégion 5, 

The sprmg was further marked by an eruption of a al of 
Aitna, the third known to Thucydides to have happened ek 
since the beginning of Greek settlement in Sicily *. The 
first and second, the mythical and the historical, we have 
already heard of ®°, The second is ennobled by the verse 
of Aischylus and Pindar*®; a few words of the prose 


for SixeAcwrav is quite certain; yet the necessity of guessing is un- 
pleasant. 

1 Thue, vii. 1. 4. See vol. ii. p. 381. 

9 Thue. iii. 115. 1; dvaxwphoayres 8¢ és ‘Phyov Tlv@wSopoy Tov *IcoAdxou 
’AOnvatovy arparnydv KataddpBavovow én rds vais diddoxov dv 6 Adxns 
Apxev. This Sicilian campaign of Lachés seems to be referred to by 
Aristophanés, Wasps, 240; GAA’ éyxov@per, dvbpes, ws otras Aaynte vuvi, 
The Scholiast is not very clear about the matter ; but it seems that Kleén 
prosecuted Lachés for peculation, ds ra dyyudo.a xphyata operepicapévov 
kat rhouriaavros. 

8 Thue. iii, 115. 7; éwAevce reAevTivros Tov yempovos émt rd Aoxpwy 
ppovprov 8 mpdrepov Adxns etre. 

* Ib. 116. 1; éppin wept atrd rd gap rotro 6 piat rot “aupis de rijs 
Alryns. 

5 See vol. i. p. 378; ii. p. 242. 

* See vol. ii. pp. 274, 279. 
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of Thucydides, a not less worthy tribute, are all that 
fall to the lot of the third. As could not well fail, the 
fire-flood did damage in the lands of Katané. Why was 
not Empedoklés there to play the part of the Pious 
Brethren in one age and of Saint Agatha in .another? 
It befits the strange mixture of the mystical and the prac- 
tical in his character, if we answer that he was fighting 
for Syracuse against the allies of Katané}, 


The year on which we have entered is, for both Athens 
and Sparta, one of the most memorable in the whole story 
of the war. It is the year of Pylos and Sphaktéria; it is 
one of the years of Korkyra. Had it been less memorable 
in the general history of Greece, it might have been more 
memorable in the special history of Sicily; at any rate it 
might have had to record a longer tale of Athenian success. 
Karly in the summer, when the corn was coming into ear 2, 
an Athenian fleet of forty ships was sent forth under 
Eurymed6én and Sophoklés. Their chief and final object 
was Sicily; but they were bidden to stop on their way to 
give help to the democratic party in Korkyra. Moreover 
the energetic Démosthenés went with them, with no 
regular command, but with a general authority to use the 
fleet for any enterprise along the Peloponnésian coast that 
he thought good’. Of this’ last commission came the 
most brilliant Athenian success of the whole war; Pylos 
was occupied as a lasting thorn in the side of Sparta; 
the Spartans in Sphaktéria were led captive to Athens. 
But the Athenian cause in Sicily was ruined. The fleet 
tarried at Pylos; it tarried again at Korkyra; it reached 


1 See vol. ii. p. 354. 

* Thuc.iv. 1.1; Tod émvyryvopévou Gépous wept alrov éxBoAnv. The date 
is given for the Syracusan attack on Messana; but the other events were 
ind robs abrods xpdvous Tod pos (iv. 2. 1). 

3 Ib. 2. 4. 
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Sicily too late to support Pythodéros in a struggle against onap. vir. 
superior forces, too late to hinder or to revenge the loss of 

the one great advantage which Athens had gained in the 

island. 

The accession of Messana to the Athenian side was felt 
by the enemies of Athens in Sicily and Italy as a special 
call to its recovery. Our Athenian guide clearly points 
out the difference of feeling between a greater and a 
smaller commonwealth, between one which does not rise 
above purely local friendship and hatred and one whose 
position entitles and compels it to shape its policy from a 
wider point of view. At Lokroi there was a strong desire to 
win back Messana to the Dorian alliance; but it was mainly 
because the hated Rhégion could be better attacked if it 
were again put between two enemies at Lokroi and at 
Messana!. At Syracuse Messana was looked on as the 
key of Sicily; let Messana become the Athenian head- 
quarters, and from that base of operations it would be easy 
to come against Syracuse with a greater force*, A joint 
enterprise was therefore planned. Syracuse and Lokroi 
éach furnished ten ships for the attack on Messana by sea, 
while the Lokrians entered the Rhegine territory with 
their full land-force. The commonwealth of Rhégion was 
just then not of one mind; the resistance therefore was 
feeble, and the Lokrians harried without hindrance. There 
were even Rhegine exiles, banished oligarchs, we must 
suppose, who did not scruple to lead the Lokrian invaders 
against their own city®. Nor was Messana of one mind 


1 Thuc. iv. 1.2; of Aoxpot cata éxG0s 7d ‘Pnyivev, Bovddpeva dudorépoier 
avrovs KaramoAepeiy. 

2 Ib. 2; of Xupaxdoro: dpavres mpooBodiy éxov 7d xwplov ris ZieeAlas wal 
poBovpevor rows *AOnvatous pi ef abrod dppdpevol more opics pel{om mapa- 
oxevp éwédOwory, 

3 Ib. 3; Gua 82 nal fewenaydbvrow ‘Prylvov puydday, of Hoay aap’ abrois* rd 
yap ‘Phyov tnt wordy xpdvov toraciale, nat ddivara iv ty 7G wapév7s Tods 
Aoxpovs dptvecda:, Ican make nothing more than Grote (vii. 176) could 
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cna. vit, either ; one revolution had just before made the city an 


Naval 
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in the 
strait. 


ally of Athens ; another revolution brought back the former 
state of things. Messana now revolted from Athens and 
became once more an ally of Syracuse!. The full com- 
mand of the strait which Athens had held for a while now 
passed away from her. Her post at Rhégion was again 
watched face to face from the hostile post at Messana. 
The victors knew well where their advantage lay. The 
Lokrian land-force went home; but the ships both of 
Lokroi and Syracuse tarried to keep guard over Messana. 
It was agreed that other ships that were making ready 
should presently join them, and make the strait the scene 
of naval warfare ”. 

Nothing hindered the carrying out of this scheme. 
Before long the strait was held by the superior naval 
force of the Dorian alliance, eager to risk a sea-fight with 
the Athenians while the number of their ships was still 
small. That is to say, they wished to decide the war in 
their own island, while the main Athenian fleet, instead of 
sailing on to Sicily, was engaged in the siege of Sphak- 
téria *, Successful in such a fight, they could attack 
Rhégion by land and sea, with every prospect of taking 
the town. An accident one evening brought on an un- 
looked-for action. Thirty ships of the allied fleet were 


out of the story in Justin (iv. 3) about seditions in Rhégion, and how the 
Himeraians, called in by one party, seized the town, much like the Ma- 
mertines in days to come. One could fancy the Lokrians, rather than the 
Himeraians, doing something of the kind; but they are not recorded to 
have done it. 

1 Thue. iv. 1. 1; Supaxogtwy déxa vies mrAEvoacat kal Aoxpidses toot Meconvny 
Thy ty Xucedrig rarédaBov, abrav énayayouévey, nat dnéorn Meoohvn ’AGn- 
vatey, ‘ Sie kntipften Verbindungen,” says Holm (ii. 6), “mit den Unzu- 
friedenen, d. h. den Doriern.” Not all the Dorians surely, not those from 
the old Messéné. 

3 Ib. 3. 

> Ib. 24.3; vavyaylas dromepacba éBovadovro, dpavres rois ’APnvaiors 
Tas pev mapovoas dAlyas vats, rais 5& mdreicor wal peAAovoas Hew wvOavd- 
pevot THY VCO TohopKeEtaBat, 
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put to flight by twelve of Athens and eight of Rhégion. omar. vu. 
Presently the land- and sea-force of Syracuse and Lokroi 

was gathered at Peléris ; two encounters followed, in each 

of which the Athenians lost a ship. The Syracusans, 
evidently well pleased at their first brush with Athens on 

her own element, went back to their quarters in the 
sheltered Messanian haven}, 

These small encounters are of more interest for the Attempt 
student of Greek naval tactics than for the historian of oi 
Sicily. We gain more of political instruction when we ee ae 
hear that a party in Kamarina, the one Dorian common- 
wealth which had taken the Chalkidian side, made overtures 
to Syracuse for the betrayal of the city”. The name of 
the party-leader, that of their founder Archias, may have 
seemed of good omen in Syracusan ears; but any action hindered 
on the part of the Syracusans to support their friends in acta 
Kamarina was hindered by the energetic movements of “eet 
the Athenian fleet. That fleet at once sailed round Pachy- 
nos, and was ready before Kamarina to stop any attempts 
of the hostile party. It is plain that the plot was hin- 
dered ; when we next hear of Kamarina, it is not very 
zealous for the Athenian alliance, but it is clearly not in 
Syracusan hands or in the Syracusan alliance *. It was at 


1 Thue, iv. 25, 1-5. First of all, jvayxdo@noay oye rijs huépas vavpax joa 
wept wAoiov SiarAgoyvros. The Athenians defeat them; they lose one ship, 
and go, ws éxaoro: érvxov, és 7a olkeia orpardneda, 76 Te tv TH Meoonvy Kat 
év TQ ‘Pnyiy. This lastis an odd phrase, which must mean the camp of the 
Lokrians in the Rhegine territory. At Pel6ris the Athenians lose a ship, 
The Syracusans are at anchor, and the Athenians and Rhégines, dpwvres 
Tas vais Kevds évéBador, kat xept ordnpG émBAnbcion play vady abrot drw- 
Acoay Trav dvipwv dmoxoAuvpBycavrovy, The iron hand is as yet on the 
Syracusan side; in vii. 62 it goes over to Athens. Then the Syracusans 
are towed to Messana (mapamAcévrow did Kddw) ; the Athenians attack, but, 
drrocipwcavtTav éxeivov, a nautical phrase on which I will not dispute, they 
lose another ship. 

2 Tb. 25. 73 Kapapivns dyyeAGeions mpodisoc0at Supaxoolas in’ *Apyxiou 
wai Tay per’ avrov. 

® See Thue. iv. 58. 
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onap. vit. Kamarina as at Messana, as at Rhégion. In every city 

there is a party ready to welcome and help the enemy 

against the existing government. It may be deemed a 

treasonable frame of mind; but in weighing it, we must 

never forget that the enemies were fellow-Greeks. In 

Sicily we must further remember how all local and an- 

cestral ties had been shaken by the plantations and trans- 

plantations which had happened under the tyrants and 

after their fall. To betray Messana or Kamarina, with 

their new and motley population, was not like betraying 
ancestral Athens or Corinth. 

A deeper interest again attaches to another enterprise 

in which we again come across the ancient folk of the 

ee land as playing an important part. The Messanians now 

against set forth, with their full force and with the fleets of 

Naxos. Syracuse and Lokroi that were gathered in their haven, to 

attack their neighbours of Naxos}. For as yet, while no 

city sat on the height of Tauros, the lands of Messana 

and Naxos marched on each other. The land-force came 

first, and, on the day they came, they beleaguered Naxos 

on the land side, and harried the fields*. The next 

day the fleet followed, and took up its quarters near the 

mouth of the Akésinés, the wide jimmara of Cantara, be- 

tween the heights of Tauros and the Naxian peninsula 3, 

The fleet seems to have done nothing more than keep 

guard while the land-force assaulted Naxos. Presently an 

armed force was seen coming down from the mountains. 

It could hardly have been from the steep of Tauros itself, 

but rather from the hills on the other side of the Naxian 

promontory. For the besieged Naxians took the new- 


1 Thue. iv. 25. 7; Meconuo: mavinuel xara viv Kal rais vavoly dua éorpa-~ 
revoav im Ndfov riy XadrridBuejv Spopoy ovtcay, 

2 Ib. 8; 77 mpwry Huepa rexhpes moujoayvres rovs Nafiovs, That could 
be only on the land side; isthmus is not exactly the word. 

® Ib.; 798 torepalg rais piv vavol meprmrcvcavres xara Tov ’Axcolvny 
sorapoy Tiy yhv ééhovv. See Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Acesines, 
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comers for the Leontines and their other Greek allies, and omar. vu. 
they could have come to their help only from the south. 

The men from the hills were indeed friends, but not Greek 

friends. They were Sikels from the inland parts who Defeated 
came to give help against the Messanians?. This form of ae 
words would seem to imply rather hatred of Messana than 


friendship for Naxos. In truth, in an ordinary state of Sikel 


things, Naxos, the beginning and the badge of Greek oO S. 
dominion in Sicily, must have been more hateful to Sikel aioe 


feeling than any other Sikeliot city”. But just now 
Naxos was not threatening, and the first feeling in every 

Sikel mind must have been hatred to Syracuse, to the city 

which had, but a few years before, brought so many Sikel 
communities into subjection. Messana is likely enough to 

have been an active enemy in her own corner ; in any case 

she was an ally of Syracuse. Against either Syracuse or © 
Messana Naxos was to be defended. So the Sikels came 

in force; the sight of them, and the mistaken inference 
drawn from the sight, stirred up the Naxians to special 
exertion. They sallied; they scattered the besiegers, and 

slew a thousand of them. Of the rest only a few got 

back to Messana; for the barbarians set upon them by 

the way and slew the more part *, After this rout of the Effect on 
Messanian land-force, the ships that had come on the ci 


1 Thue. iv. 25. 9; of ScceAol daép ray dxpwv TroAAol KaréBawov BonGovvres 
énl rods Meconvious. Kat of Ndgior ds eldov, Oaponoavres kal mapaxeAevdpevot 
dv éaurois ds of Acovrivo: apiot nat of dAAo “EAAnves fvppayos els tipmpiay 
érépxovrar. It would seem that the Naxians did not look for Sikel help, 
but that the Sikels came of their own accord émt rots Megonvious. Also one 
must think that they had adopted Greek arms and dress. 

I am tempted to suspect that in the confused text of Diodéros, xii. 54, 
where we read émPonOnodvrayv trav mAnoioxwpov SKedav Trois MuAaiats 
this help given to Naxos is really meant. Thucydides says nothing of 
Sikels at Mylai. 

2 See Diod. iv. 88. 

5 Such is the phrase of Thucydides (iv. 25.9); of BdpBapo: &y rais 
d80is émmeodvres rots wAcicrous SiépOecpay, The word seems rather need- 
lesaly brought in. 
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ouaP. vit, Same errand, Syracusan, Lokrian, or any other, had no 
means of action. They sailed back to Messana, and thence 
withdrew to their several homes, The result of the Mes- 
sanian enterprise against Naxos had been complete and 
serious defeat on the part of the Messanian land-force, 
and the fleet of the Dorian confederacy was, for a season 
at least, broken up. 

The belief of the Naxians that their Leontine allies 
were coming to their help was premature, but it was not 
wholly mistaken. The weakened state of Messana after her 
defeat before Naxos suggested to the Athenians and their 
allies the thought of a general attack on that city. The 
Messanian loss in the late enterprise had been so great 
that a body of Lokrian allies had been received into 

Athenian Messana to form part of its garrison*. The Athenians 
i and their Sicilian allies joined in a common expedition. 
A Sikeliot, partly perhaps a Sikel, force marched against 
the city by land. One would have looked for the Naxians 
to be foremost on such an errand of vengeance; but, 
while the allies are mentioned generally, it is the Leon- 
tines only who are spoken of by name, and the force is 
even spoken of as a Leontine army*®. Meanwhile the 
Athenian ships sailed into the harbour of Messana‘. 
The question arises, how far the Zank/on itself, the natural 
defence of the haven, was strengthened by art against 
naval attacks. As the allies drew near by land, the 
Messanians and their local helpers, under their captain 
Démotelés, made a vigorous sally; they put most of the 
invaders to flight, and slew many. The Athenians were 
watching from their ships, and they marked the con- 


1 Thue. iv. 25.9. af vijes cx ova és THY Mecohyny borepay én’ olxov Exagras 


dex plOnoay. 
9 Tb. 123 Aoxpay rivés pera rod Anpyorédous of pera 1d whbos dyxarenei- 
POnoay ppoupoi, 5 It is ro orpdrevpa trav Acovrivey a little later. 


* Ib. 11; spooBadorres of ‘Anvaio. ward tov Aipéva Tails vavoly éveipwy, 
6 Be welds apds rH wed. 
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fusion into which the pursuit had thrown the victorious ona. vin. 
Messanians. They landed and set upon them, and drove 

them into the city. We expect to hear of some more 

decided success; but all that is said is that the Athenians 

set up a trophy and went back to Rhégion. They clearly Coming of 
felt that they were not equal to any great enterprise till ht hea 
the reinforcements came under Eurymedén and Sophoklés, Sopbhoklés. 
For a while they took no part at all in the struggle which Athenian 
the Greeks of Sicily still carried on with one another by eee 
land!. When the reinforcements did come, the Athenians 

began again to take a part in what was going on; but it 

is implied that nothing was done on any great scale 2. 


Our chief guide at this stage is the foremost of all guides; 
but, as Sicilian affairs hold as yet but a secondary part in 
the general strife of Greece, we do not get, even from him, 
the same clear and connected account of them which we do 
when at a later stage Sicily becomes the chief battle-field 
of the whole war. But we certainly are somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the strengthened Athenian fleet, if we 
cannot say that it did absolutely nothing, at least did 
nothing that Thucydides thought worthy of being recorded 
in detail. The practical effect of its coming seems to have 
been to suggest to the Greeks of Sicily the thought of 
peace within their own island. The result was not wonder- 
ful. A time of unparalleled quiet and prosperity, a series Movement 
of years in which wars between Greek and Greek had been oe = 
wonderfully few, had been brought to an end because the Siily. 
Greeks of Sicily had allowed themselves to be dragged into 
the quarrels of the Greeks of the mother country, in which 

1 Thue. iv. 25.13; pera 5¢ rovro of pev év TH Zcwerig “EAAnves Gvev ris 
"AOnvaiay nara yiv torparevoy én’ dAAAAovs. 

2 Ib. 48.6; of 58 AOnvaios és rhvy SixeXay, iva wep 1d mpOrov Hpynvro, 
dwotAevoavres pera Tov éxet Euppdaxywy erordguovy, That is, the fleet under 


Eurymedén and Sophoklés, after tarrying at Pylos and Korkyra, at last 
reached Sicily. 
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cuap. vit. they had no direct interest. Since then both sides had 


Little help 
from Old 
Greece 

to either 
side in 
Sicily. 


Relations 
of Kama- 
rina to 

Syracuse 
and Gela. 


felt the evils of a state of war, while it could not be said 
that either side had gained much either in military fame 
or in material profit. The Ionian towns were beginning to 
see that Athens used them only for her own purposes. She 
sent her fleets to Sicily for practice when they had nothing 
special to do elsewhere’. When she promised help to her 
Sicilian allies, its coming was delayed by any prospect of 
advantage which showed itself on the coast of Peloponnésos. 
And when at last the enlarged fleet came, its action was 
less energetic than the action of the Sikeliots themselves. 
The Dorians, on the other hand, had received no help 
whatever from those powers in Old Greece which had called 
on them for help’. They had fought single-handed against 
Athens and their own Ionian neighbours; even Corinth 
had never sent a single ship to the support of her daughter 
Syracuse. The war had been a war of mutual damage to 
the profit of nobody; Dorians and Ionians alike began to 
look back to the happy days of peace which had been so 
needlessly and unluckily broken in upon. 

The first steps came from a city which stood in a peculiar 
position. Kamarina was a Dorian city which had joined 
the Ionian confederacy out of fear and dislike to a single 
Dorian city, her neighbour Syracuse. By Syracuse Ka- 
marina had once been swept away; between the two 
commonwealths it seemed that there could be no friendship, 
But this position of Kamarina made her the enemy of the 
city to which before all others she owed friendship and 
thankfulness. The men of Gela had been the last founders 
of Kamarina?; but, as long as Kamarina was the friend 
of Athens and the enemy of Syracuse, she was necessarily 
also the enemy of Gela. We have seen that the faithful- 
ness of Kamarina to the Athenian alliance had. already 


1 See above, p. 36. 2 See above, p. 23. 
3 See vol. ii. p. 318, 
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seemed doubtful; the presence of an. Athenian force had cuar. vm. 
been needed. to hinder a party in Kamarina from betraying 

the city to the Syracusans!, We know not what was the 
disposition of the naval or military forces of the contending 

cities in the summer of the year in which the fleet of Summer, 
Eurymedén and Sophoklés reached Sicily. We have seen *” 
that their coming was not marked by any specially memor- 

able warlike actions*. Indeed its effect was the other way. 

A proclamation made by the Athenian commanders, calling 

on the Sikeliot cities, on all at least that were in alliance 

with Athens, to join heartily in the war against Syracuse 3 

seems to have at once suggested the thought of peace to 

some of their number. The first movement came from 
Kamarina. She concluded a truce—its length is not Truce 
stated—with her old friends at Gela‘. The two cities Kamarina 
which had thus agreed together, at least for a season, sent and Gela, 
to their respective allies, urging the advantages of a general 
agreement ®, ‘The call for peace spread, and presently a Congress 
congress of envoys from all the Sikeliot cities, the allies of cee 
Athens among them, came together at Gela. The gather- 

ing was strictly a diplomatic conference. This way of 
settling the matter seems to have been deliberately pre- 

ferred by Gela and Kamarina to what, according to Greek 

ideas, would have been the more obvious process of asking 


1 See above, p. 41. 2 See above, p. 45. 

8 Weare helped to this by Polybios’ extract from the twenty-first book 
of Timaios, quoted (xii. 25 &) for the purpose of finding fault with the 
speech put into the mouth of Hermokratés. Evdpupédwyv mapayevouevos eis 
SineAlav wapexdree rds méAes els Tov Kata TV Supakocioy mwéAEpov. 

* Thue. iv. 58.1; Kapapivators nat TeAgois éxexetpia yiyverat mpwrov mpos 
ddAfAouvs. Timaios (u. s.) makes the first proposal come from Gela; rére 
rovs TeAqgous xdpvovras T@ modéuy SiavépyacOat mpos robs Kapapivaious brép 
dvoxav: rav 5% mpodtipws Sefapévav. What were the special sufferings of 
Gela? From Thucydides one would think that Kamarina was the first 
to act. 

5 Timaios, u. 8.; mpecBevery éxarépous' mpds Tots éavrav avupudxovs Kat 
wapaxadrely dv8pas éxrépyar morods, ofrives ouvedOdvres els Tédav Bovdev- 
govra: rept S;advcews Kal TOY Kown cuppepdvrayv. See Appendix VI. 
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cnaP, vir. each city separately to agree to the peace which they had 
themselves made. That is to say, discussion by a single 
smaller body was of set purpose preferred to discussion by 
its diplo- a series of popular assemblies’. The chosen representatives 
ee, of each city came charged with a commission to discuss 


character. 
the terms on which the Sikeliot cities might settle their 
present differences, and might come back to the happy 
state of things which had followed the overthrow of the 
tyrants *. 

First ap- The man who had the chief hand in bringing this 

pearance of 


Hermo- assembly together, the man who most truly laboured for 
KRATRS. peace and who strove to bring about a peace in this 
particular way 3, was one who for some years to come was 
undoubtedly the first man in Sicily, and who down to the 
day of his death played a more memorable part than any 
Hisemi- other man born in the island. Hermokratés son of Her- 
Sicilian. ™On, one of the representatives of Syracuse in the congress 
history; of Gela, was looked on by native historians of Sicily as 
holding a place among the very foremost actors in Sicilian 
bracketted history. Between Gelén and his own day, so held Timaios 
Ni ia * of Tauromenion and Polybios also, the three most renowned 
Pyrrhos. men of action in Sicily were Hermokratés, Timoleén, and the 
Epeirot Pyrrhos*. The two republican leaders are strangely 
joined with the king; the simple citizen of Syracuse is 
strangely joined, either with the Corinthian deliverer or with 


the Epeirot, at once deliverer and master. But to be joined 


1 This comes from the speech in Timaios discussed by Polybios (xii. 
25 k), but it is quite borne out by Thucydides. See Appendix VI. 

2 Thue. iv. 58.13; era wat of ddrAor SimeAcDra fvverdddvres és Tédav, dad 
naciv tiv wédkewv mpéoBeas és Adyous Karéornoay dAAhAas ef THs fUVAA- 
Aayeiey. 

* Ib. 2; ‘Eppoxparns d°Eppovos Xupaxdaros, Sarep kat éxeioe pdAora abrobs. 
See Appendix VI. 

* Timaios, ap. Pol. xii. 35 &; r&v Seduvacrevedrwv dy SieeXig pera Térava 
mpayparinorarous dv8pas mapeAnpapev ‘Eppoxpdrny, Tipodéovra, Uvppoy roy 
"Hrapwrnv. svvacrevey is an odd word to apply to either Hermokratés or 
Timoleén. Yet I have heard, in our own day, of a “ Swiss subject.” 
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with such names, as the doer of deeds on a scale worthy to cuar. vin. 
be ranked with theirs, shows the reputation which Her- 
mokratés must have won in his life-time and must have 
left behind him long after his death. It*shows how fully 
he must have been looked upon as the life and soul of 
Syracusan resistance in the great struggle with Athens. 
The character and position of Hermokratés are instructive His cha- 
from many points of view. Brave, eloquent, clear-sighted, as 
full of resources in peace and war, the best of advisers for 
his city in matters of warfare and foreign policy, from one 
side of him he was all that a Greek commonwealth could 
seek for in a magistrate or political leader. Those functions, 
it must be remembered, did not necessarily go together in 
a Greek commonwealth; the man to whom the assembly 
most readily listened was not always the man who was at 
the moment entrusted with executive functions. Hermo- 
kratés was nobly born, a descendant of the ancient Gamorot. 
He is said to have traced his pedigree to the god Hermés 
whose name he and his father bore'. He was doubtless an His poli- 
aristocrat in feeling ; he may even have been an oligarch “™ 
of a more decided cast, seeking for an opportunity to 
change the democratic constitution of the commonwealth. 
That he was suspected of such tendencies is certain; but 
such suspicions were almost sure to arise against any man 
in his position who did not, like Nikias, lay himself out of 
set purpose to show that there was no ground for them. 
That, when banished, unjustly in his own eyes, he did not His armed 
scruple to attempt a return by force, is no more than was Peal 
usual with every man who had the chance both in Old era 
Greek and in far later history. At any rate he shows 
how a man, possibly disloyal to the internal constitution 
of his city, could yet be loyal above all men to its ex- 
ternal independence and greatness. Hermokratés was at 

1 See the fragment of Timaios, 103 Miller. We shall come to this 
again. 
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onaP. vilr, once suspected and trusted. Men were not sure that 
he might not some day overthrow the Syracusan demo- 
eracy on behalf of himself, his house, his order, his party, 

His foreign They were quite sure that he would never betray the 

pohey —_gmallest’ interest. of Syracuse to any power outside her 
walls. He would never, as magistrate or general, take a 
bribe from an enemy. Whatever were his personal or 
party objects, he would never seek to promote them by the 
help of an enemy. He would be the leader of Syracuse ; 
he might even think of being her master; but it was of an 
independent Syracuse that he would be either master or 

oe leader, He is the exact opposite to the renowned Athenian 

Alkibiadés. against whom he was not called on actually to wage war, 
but against whose schemes he had for a while to make 
every military preparation and to practise every diplomatic 
art. Hermokratés, even in seeking to return by force, can 
hardly be said to have turned his arms against his own 
city. Alkibiadés taught the enemies of his own city how 
they might do her greater damage than they knew how to 
devise of their own hearts. 

Simply then as a Syracusan statesman, the character 
and acts of Hermokratés are well worthy of study. It is 
to the honour of Syracuse both to have given birth to such 
a citizen and to have given him full play for many years 
on the most useful and honourable side of his character. 

ne pects But Hermokratés is far more than a Syracusan statesman. 
liot pas He rises altogether above the common local prejudices of 
triotism. the Greek, which saw a rival in every neighbour, an enemy 
in every branch of the Greek nation other than his own. 
The policy and the patriotism of Hermokratés rise far 
above the local passions of Syracuse; they rise above the 
traditional prejudices of Dorian and Chalkidian, But toa 
His posi- Pan-hellenic policy or patriotism he makes no claim, If 
Pan- he is the opposite to Alkibiadés, he is not the yoke-fellow 
hellenic. of Kallikratidas. Indeed the character of a Pan-hellenic 
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patriot did not come so easily within the range of a man of cmap. vm. 
Syracuse as it did within the range of a man of Sparta or 
Athens. But the very causes which cut Hermokratés off 

from a Pan-hellenic career gave him the opportunity of 
being foremost in a third kind of statesmanship which to 

us is perhaps the most instructive of all. If he shows no 

zeal for the whole Hellenic nation, his zeal is by no means 
confined to one of its cities. If his patriotism is not 
national, it is territorial; if not Hellenic, it is Sikeliot. 

His range is Sicily, or at least the Greek cities of Sicily. 

His care and good will takes in all of them, but goes no 
further. His position towards the rest of the Greek 
nation is startling. All men out of Sicily are strangers ?. ee out 
He makes no exception for the Dorian kinsfolk of Syra- “stran~ 
cuse, no exception even for her Corinthian parent. All re 
powers outside the island are to be carefully kept from 
meddling with any matter within the island. <A closer tie 

binds together all the Greek inhabitants of Sicily than can 

bind any of them to any city or people out of Sicily. 

They have a common country, an island country withal, 
parted by the sea from other lands. And from that island 
country they have taken a common name. Sicily is for the 
Sikeliots, a possession in which none but Sikeliots have 

any part or lot *, 

This peculiar kind of patriotic feeling, one that goes His states- 
thus far and no further, was assuredly not common among saa 
the men of any division of the Greek nation. Cold colonial. 
towards Hellas as a whole, cold, it would seem, to those 
traditional sources of love and hatred which made up so 
much of the political life of Greece, Hermokratés felt 
warmly towards a part of Hellas with defined geographical 
boundaries. And that part was no part of the elder 
Hellas, the motherland, but part of the lands which had 


* dAASpvAor in Thue. iv. 64. 3. See below, p. 60. 
® See below, p. 59, note 2. 
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conap. vi, been made Hellenic by settlement from the motherland. 


Sicily his 
world. 


His 
‘¢ Monroe 
doctrine,” 


Compari- 
son be- 
tween 
Sicily and 
America. 


His position was one which it is more easy to understand 
in our own days than it could have been in his own. 
Hermokratés is preeminently a colonial statesman. In so 
saying, we must of course remember that to the Greek 
mind the very idea of colonial statesmanship implies the 
independence of the colony. The modern world allows no 
exact parallel to his position; but it comes nearer to that 
of a President of the United States than to that of either 
king or minister in any country of Europe. Hermokratés 
is doubtless still Greek ; but he is no longer of the elder 
Greece. The motherland is less to him than the new 
Greek land which has sprung up in his own island. In his 
eyes Sicily is a world by itself, a world of independent 
commonwealths, which may have their disputes and even 
their wars among themselves, but which should at least 
agree in one great principle. All differences between one 
Sikeliot city and another are to be argued or fought out 
among themselves, without allowing any power out of 
Sicily to step in. From this point of view his doctrine 
naturally follows, that the Greeks of other lands are 
politically strangers, to be kept out of every form of 
dominion or influence within the island. 

Hermokratés in short lays down with regard to the 
Western offshoots of Hellas the same principle which has 
since been laid down with regard to the Western offshoots 
of England and of other European lands, It is in truth a 
“Monroe doctrine”? which he preaches on behalf of the 
Greeks of Sicily. The points of likeness and of unlikeness 
in the two cases are obvious. The civilized states of 
America have all grown out of European settlements, just 
as the Sikeliot commonwealths had all of them grown 
out of Greek settlements. But the commonwealths of 
America have not, like the Sikeliot cities, all grown out 
of settlements of the same European nation. To find a 
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common word to take in every metropolis and every colony, omar. vim. 
we are driven to use the word Huropean, And there is Difficulty 
this difficulty in using that word, that it is not national but aa 
geographical, that it is therefore less easy to use in a@ sense 

other than strictly geographical than national names like 
“Greek” or “English.” Yet even with these last we have 

seen the occasional difficulty of carrying them beyond 

their first geographical meaning?. Yet, on the other hand, 

the English and Spanish commonwealths of the New 

World ought not to refuse to be classed as Europeans in 
opposition to the barbarians of Asia and Africa*, The Greeks in 
commonwealths whose envoys came together at Gela were, eeu 
as being states politically independent, less to one another *America 
than the members of even the largest confederation must 

be. As speakers of one tongue, though of different dialects 

of that tongue, as settlers from one land, though from 
different cities of that land, they were more to one another 

than nations whose only point of connexion is that they are 

all dwellers in one continent and that they were all settlers 

from another. Gela and Katané were less to one another 

than Virginia and Massachusetts ; they were more to one 
another than Mexico and the United States. Their exact 
relation is not at this moment to be seen in the northern 
continent of America; but it would be seen there now if the 
Southern Confederacy had kept its distinct being; it will 

be seen there if ever Canada should throw off its British 
allegiance. In that case there would be commonwealths 

in a relation to each other exactly answering to that of the 
Sikeliot cities, commonwealths one in language and origin, 

but politically independent, possibly hostile. But in the Englieh 
southern America the exact relation may be seen in its Spanish 


1 See vol. ii. p. 179. 

2 We must of course allow for the difference between the population of 
the United States, mainly English, wholly European, and that of some of 
the Spanish states of America where the Indian blood prevails, 
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onar. vit. fulness among the independent, sometimes hostile, common- 


settle- 
ments, 


Speech of 
Harnio: 
kratés at 
Gela. 


wealths of Spanish speech and origin. And if we may be 
allowed to restore the word Spanish to the strict geographical 
sense which it has lost only through a political accident 4, 
we might say that the settlements of Castile and the 
settlements of Portugal answer fairly enough to the Dorian 
and Ionian cities in Sicily. On all the commonwealths 
standing in this relation to one another Hermokratés 
enforces his general rule. That rule is not necessarily one 
of universal peace within Sicily; but it is a rule by 
which Sikeliot quarrels are to be settled wholly by Sikeliot 
forces. 

This teaching of Hermokratés is set before us in the 
first among the famous speeches embodied in the History 
of Thucydides which concerns our Sicilian story. It is the 
only one which he devotes to Sicilian matters at this stage 
of his narrative. That we have in it the actual words of 
Hermokratés there is not the slightest reason to think ; 
that we have a fair general expression of his policy there 
is not the slightest reason for doubting. What we are to 
look for in these speeches Thucydides himself has told us 2, 
When he had any means of learning the real matter of 
the speech, he has preserved its substance*, When the 
speech was wholly lost, he has put into the mouth of 
the speaker such statements, such counsels, as it seemed 
to him that that particular man would be likely to utter 


Its general under those particular circumstances*, And, if we cannot 


trust- 


worthiness. 


have what Hermokratés actually said, it is a great matter 
to have what such a contemporary as Thucydides deemed 


1 See Hist. Geog. i. 4. 
3 Thue, i. 22.1. See Arnold’s note. 
S1b.; éuol re dv abrds Feovoa nat rois dAdAodEey wodev poi dmayyéd- 


Aovot. 
* Ib.; ds 8 dv eddxouv uot Exacta wept rev det wapdvrow 1a déovra 


padtor’ elweiv. No doubt every later maker of speeches for men of past 
time would say that he acted on the same principle ; but then all men’s 
notions of ra déovra were rot worth so much as that of Thucydides, 
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him likely to have said. There is in truth every likeli- caar. vin. 
hood that we have much more than this. The actual aa 
words, the special illustrations, the special turns of argu- Thucy- 
ment, are most likely Thucydides’ own; but these are oe 
simply the framework for a trustworthy statement of the 
general policy of Hermokratés. What that was Thucy- 
dides had every means of knowing; the careers of the 
Athenian and the Syracusan gave them many opportuni- 
ties of meeting face to face. And if Thucydides knew 
what Hermokratés said, he was not a man to misrepre- 
sent what he knew. We may therefore accept this and 
the other speeches in Thucydides as historic matter of the 
highest value. They must never be confounded with the 
speeches which later historians composed for their actors, 
and which are for the most part little better than rhetor- 
ical exercises. Such a speech, put into the mouth of Her- Speech of 
mokratés at Gela by Timaios of Tauromenion, is criticized kratés in 
by Polybios, and criticized severely!, Yet even from this ™*>- 
despised speech, as reparted by the severe critic, we may 
still learn something’. Still if we had the speech as a 
whole, we should be dealing’ with a speech of Timaios, in 
no sense with a speech of Hermokratés. But the speech 
which Thucydides gives us as addressed by Hermokratés 
to the congress at Gela, if not a speech of Hermokratés, is 
at least a fair picture of the policy of Hermokratés set 
forth in the words of Thucydides. 

Another point to be noted is that the speech is not the 
less to be trusted because we can hardly doubt that it was 
written in its present shape some years after the point in 
the story at which it is brought in. We need not trust it The speech 


e a ° & lat Tr 
the less because it contains one or two phrases more strictly raspicir lee 


1 Pol. xii. 25 & He is very severe on Timaios, as he commonly is. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing is that he does not think of contrasting 
his speech with that of Thucydides, See Appendix I. and VI. 

"See Appendix VL aa Of nay 
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ouaP, vit. applicable to a later time’. In truth Thucydides would be 
me ate far better able to set forth the true views of Hermokratés 
at the later than at the earlier time. When he wrote 
the narrative of the fourth book, Sicilian affairs were 
still, naturally enough, quite secondary in his eyes. They 
had not then become, as he lived to see them become, 
the centre and turning-point of all Greek affairs. He 
‘had not then gained that minute knowledge of the soil 
of Sicily and of all that happened on it which he did gain 
Results of in later days. He had not then reaped the full advantage 


the banish- 


mentof of his banishment, that happy banishment which enabled 


ae ~ him to hear the tale of Sicily from Hermokratés in his 


banishment and from Philistos in his own city*. Then it 
doubtless was that the author of the sixth and seventh 
books inserted this memorable speech, the fruit of his 
enlarged knowledge, in the earlier text of his fourth book. 
It is to the words of Thucydides that we are imme- 
diately listening; but it is to the words of Thucydides 
describing the policy of Hermokratés from the teaching 
of Hermokratés himself ®. 


Summary In the speech itself, as thus reported, Hermokratés 
of the , oe 3 
speech; begins by claiming to speak to the representatives of 


Sicily from no other motive than good will to Sicily 


ieee as a whole*, He represents its greatest city, a city 
ence 0 


Syracuse more in the habit of attacking than being attacked, and 
ene one which has not specially suffered during the late 
war, ‘The preeminence of Syracuse among the cities of 


1 See Grote, vil. 188, 189, and Appendix VI. 

2 See Thuc. v. 26. 1, and Arnold’s note. 

3 See Appendix VI. 

* Thue. iv. 59. 5; és xowdy 88 tiv Soxodody po BedAriorny yodpny elvat 
dnopawvdpevos TH Sinedig radon. According to Timaios he began by prais- 
ing the men of Gela and Kamarina for their zeal on behalf of peace. No 
great harm surely, if he did. 

§ His first words (iv. 59.1) are; ore méAews dv traxlorns, © Zeca, 
Tovs Adyous moihoopat, obre movoupéyns pddiora rH wodéyq. Further on, in 
c. 64. 1, he says, more distinctly; éya piv drep nat dpxdpevos elmov, wéAv re 
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Sicily is thus taken for granted, not at all in a style of omar. vm. 
offensive boasting, but simply as a fact which none was 
likely to gainsay. There was no need, he argued, to 
enlarge on the evils of war in general; no one was ever 
kept back by such arguments from any war which he 
thought suited his own purpose. His point is that, while Sicily to 
the Athenians are dangerous, while they are so narrowly ae a 
watching, so busily meddling, in Sicilian affairs, so ready “*be>*. 
to take advantage of any mistakes on the part of the Greeks 
of Sicily, it is the business of the Greeks of Sicily to keep 
peace among themselves, and to give no occasion against 
themselves to a power, the greatest power in Greece”, whose 
plans of ambition took in the whole island °. 

We might be tempted to suspect that this is a pic- 
ture of the designs of Athens a few years later rather 
than of anything that she was actually planning at the 
present moment, when she was as yet at most feeling 
her way towards Sicilian dominion. But the language Designs of 
used is at the outside slightly exaggerated, slightly Se 
premature; it describes the full growth of what was 
as yet only growing. In either case the practical ad- 
vice is equally sound; in either case it was equally true 
that the fair name of alliance which the Athenians put 
forward was only a cloak for future subjection’. It 
was unwisdom indeed to call in to share in the domestic 
quarrels of the island a power which was ready to step in 


peylorny mapexdpevos Kal emmy ry padAov f} duvvotpevos. Hermokratés 
identifies himself and his city. 

1 Thuc. iv. 59. 2; fupBalve 52 rots mév ra Képdn pel(w gpalvecdar Trav 
deway, of Se rods vSuvous €6éAovew bdicracda mpd Tov adrixa Ti EAaagcovoGas. 
Thucydides goes to the root of the matter; but one could fancy that so general 
a sentiment might have been thought pepaxwdes in the mouth of Timaios, 

2 Ib. 60. 13 ’AOnvatous of dvvayiy Exovres pddora tov ‘EAAhvov, K.7.X. 
See Appendix VI. 

5 Ib. ; émiBovAevopévny riv macay XiceXAlay, ws eyo Kpiver, in’ "APnvaioy. 

* Ib. ; dvépart évyduq fuppaxias 7d puce worduov edapends és rd fuppépov 
Kadiorayra, 
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CHAP, VIII. even when it was not called on. Whenever the Athenians 


Real ob- 
jects of 
Athens. 


Necessity 
of imme- 
diate 
union, 


saw Sicily weak enough for their purpose, they would 
assuredly come with a greater force to take possession of 
the whole island’. Such, he repeats, is their object ; they 
come for the good things of Sicily, for the good things of 
the whole of Sicily. It is mere delusion to think that 
they care about any distinctions of Dorian and Ionian, to 
think that, while the Dorian fears the treatment of an 
enemy, the Ionian may hope to be dealt with as a kins- 
man and ally*, In such a case division is ruinous; while 
all Sicily is in danger, her cities are divided against 
one another®, Let then every man make up his quarrels 
with every other man and every city its quarrels with 
every other city, and let all join to defend Sicily as a 
whole*. If all can agree, all are safe; by their union 
Athens will lose her greatest advantage. They are not 
like neighbours whom she can attack from a starting-point 
in her own territory; her only starting-point in Sicily 
has been given to her by those who have called on her 
to meddle in Sicilian quarrels 5, 

He winds up with his practical advice. Let us, he 
says, send out of the land the enemies who have come 


and lasting against us; then let us, if possible, conclude an ever- 


peace, 


lasting peace among ourselves, at any rate a truce for 
as many years as may be®. Each city will then be 


* Thuc. iv. 60. 2; lads Srav yviow tyds rerpvywudvous Kat mréovi 
more oTdAw édOdvras abrods rade ndvra wepdoacdar ind opas moreicOas. 

? Ib. 61.2; mapeordvar St pndert ds of pey Awpreis Hudv worépuoe Trois 
"AGnvaiows, Td BE Xadniducdv rH Idde fvyyevela doparés* ob ydp rois Lover, 
bri Bixa mépune, rod érépov eGer emlacw, GAD ToV ev TH XKerlg dyadav 
eqiépevor, & xowp KexThpeda. 

* Ib. 1; vduioa re ordow pddrrora pOcipev ras médrets Kat riv SixeAlav, 
Hs ye of Evoiwor EVprayres pev émBovdevdpeba, xara méres Be Séoraper, 

* Ib. ; & xp) yworras wat lidrny Widry katraddrayhvat kal rédAw wore Kat 
neipagOas Kowy odCew Ty nacay ScneXlav. 

® Ib. 7; ob yap dnd rijs abrdy dppdvra ’AOnvain, ddd’ be ris Tov bm- 


‘eadecapévoy, 


® Ib. 63.1; rods épecr&ras modeplous ix ris xdpas dronéumwpey, Kat 
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free and independent to act for itself towards friends or onapr., vin. 
enemies; but if, by distrusting one another, we become 
subjects of another power, we may have to make friends of 
our enemies and enemies of our friends!, Speaking on be- 
half of the greatest city of Sicily, the orator says, I do not 
look on myself as master of fortune; I am ready to make 
concessions ; I will not wait to be constrained to make 
them by an enemy. He now comes to the setting forth of 


his main doctrine. It is no disgrace to yield to one’s own Ties among 


kindred, Dorian to Dorian, Chalkidian to Chalkidian; nay Sc"? 


more, we have further ties; neighbours we are all of us, 
dwellers in one country and that an island, and called by 
the common name of Sikeliots?. We may again have our 
wars with one another; if so, let us end those wars by 
treaties among ourselves®, But when strangers come 
among us, we will all, in face of a common danger, join to 
drive them out; we will never again call them in as allies 


adrol padiora pey és dldiov fupBOpev, el 58 ph, xpdvoy ds wrAEloTOY oraad- 
pevat Tas idias Stapopds és avOis dvaBadwpeOa, One thinks of the different 
varieties of omovéai in the Acharnians, 189 et seqq., and the superior merits 
of the 


os Tptaxovrourides 
Kara yhv re nat @ddAaccav. 


But these are outdone by the owovdai for fifty years in Thue. v. 18 between 
Athens and Sparta. The ovovéai for a. hundred years inc. 47 (like those 
between Sparta and Argos for fifty in 79) are more than ozovéai ; they 
are orovéal kat fvppaxia, which is not meant here. 

1 Thue, iv. 63. 23 7d fvpmay re 57) yvapev weOdpevor pev épot woduw eforres 
exacros éAevOépay, ap’ is avroxpdropes dvres Tov ev Kal Kanws Spavra ef 
igov dperq apuvovpeda® hy 5¢ dmoarhnoayres dAAos bnaxovowperv, ov mept Tod 
Tipwphoac@al tTiva, dAAd Kal dyav el rixopmer, Pios pev dy roils éxGicros, 
Sidpopor Se ofs ob xpi) Kar’ dvdyunv yyvdpeba. I do not profess to construe 
every word of the last sentence. See Arnold’s note. 

2 Ib. 64. 3; 70 5 évpmay yeirovas dvras Kal fuvolkous puds xdpas Kat 
nepippurou, kal dvopa ev KexAnuévous XixeAcwras, This is the place where 
the lack of reference to the barbarians of Sicily is most striking. Sicily 
is xdpa wepippuros, but the part of it occupied by Sikeliots was not, any 
more than England, Scotland, or Wales, is wepippuros. 

$ Ib.; of modephoopéy re, ofpa, Srav gupBp, wal EvyxwpnodpeOd ye wdAw 
Kad’ Huds abrovs Adyos Kowois xpwpevos. 
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oHAP. VII. or mediators!, We shall thus get rid of two evils, the 


No high 
moral 
ground 
taken up. 


Tnsular 
character 
of his 


policy. 


presence of the Athenians and civil war among ourselves 2. 
We shall for the future dwell in a free land, and one 
which will be less likely to be attacked by others 3. 

I have not attempted to translate this memorable speech ; 
for who can reproduce Thucydides in another tongue? I 
have not even attempted to give the substance of every 
sentence, but only to bring out those points which illus- 
trate the political position of Sicily at the time. Like 
many other speeches in Thucydides, specially like that of 
Diodotos pleading for mercy towards Mityléné, this speech 
of Hermokratés does not take up, it rather disclaims, any 
high moral ground. He is made expressly to say that he 
does not blame the Athenians for trying to get all that 
they can; in so doing, they are only following the bidding 
of human nature. But it is no less the bidding of human 
nature to withstand those who come against us; it is those 
who fail in so doing who are blameworthy*. He speaks 
only of Athens, because Athens only was dangerous at that 
time; but his language, as we have seen, tells equally 
against the intermeddling of any other non-Sikeliot power 
in the affairs of the island world of Sicily. The insular 
character of the policy of Hermocratés cannot be too closely 


1 Thue. iv. 64. 3; rods 8 dAAoPUAous ererdOdvras dOpdor det, fv couppo- 
vopev, duvvovpeda, eimep wal nad’ éxdorovs BrAamrépevor fvumavres Kwdv- 
vevopev’ fuppdyous 5¢ obdéwore 7d Aoirdy enafdueba obdt SiadrrAakTds. On 
the word dAAdguAa, see above, p. 51. 

4 Tb. 4; Svoiv dyafoiv ob crephoopev riv SineAlay, ’AOnvaiow re dmad- 
Aayfvat wai olxeiou woAépov, 

3 Ib.;3 «ad yds abrods éArevbbpay vepovpeda kat id dAdo hacov émBov- 
Aevopévny, 

* Ib. 61. 53 wal rots wey ‘AOnvalovs radra wAcovexreiy re kal mpovoeicbat 
WOAA Evyyvwpn, Kat ob Trois dpyew Bovropévors péupopar ddAQ Tois draxovery 
érotporépors ovo wépure yap 7d dvOpwreov 31d navrds Epxe pev rou elxovros, 
PuAdccecGa: 5¢ rd émdv. “The good old rule, the simple plan,” is here 
taken for granted in the case of the Athenian commonwealth in almost the 
same words in which it is ages after taken for granted of the sons of Tancred 
of Hauteville; Galf. Malaterra, ii. 38. 
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studied. To him an island was an island; the silver onar. vin. 
streak or the wider sea that parted Sicily from other lands 
was an indication of Providence not to be neglected or 
overstepped. But his island is an island world, a world 
like the wider world of the elder Hellas, like the wider 
world of Greek and barbarian of which Hellas and Sicily 
were again parts. Sicily is one land; its Greek people are 
united by many ties; but he does not dream of uniting its 
Greek cities into one state or into an union of states. 
He does not preach federation ; he does not even preach No hint 
alliance. He conceives the possibility of disputes and i sail 
wars among the Sikeliot cities; he only pleads for peace 
wherever peace can be had, and for the settlement of all 
differences without the intervention of strangers. Under Use of 
that name he reckons all Greeks whose dwelling is not eda 
in Sicily; the kindred Dorian no less than the Ionian gers.” 
rival, the Corinthian metropolis no less than the Athenian 
invader!, The purely insular way of looking at things 
could hardly be carried further. 

This way of speaking is startling. There is another 
aspect of the speech at which we may also be somewhat 
startled. Sicily is an island, the common country of the No hint of 
Sikeliots. One who drew his notions of Sicily from the ne Sicily. 
pleading of Hermokratés only might fancy that in his 
day Sicily was a purely Greek island, which the Greeks 
who took their name from it had wholly to themselves. 
Such an one would hardly imagine that of the land from 
which Hermokratés proposes to drive away all stranger 
Greeks so large a part was actually occupied by barbarians. 
Still less would he deem that one part was not even occu- 
pied by native barbarians, but subject to barbarians beyond 
the sea. Just now indeed the Sikel was not dangerous ; The Sikels. 
but no great time had passed since he had shown that he 
could be dangerous. And Sicily contained barbarians far 


4 See above, p. 51. 
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more dangerous than any Sikel. At Syracuse men might 
deem that Gelén had for ever stopped the aggressive 
power of Carthage; they could hardly feel so safe on that 
head at Himera and at Selinous. Hermokratés, to be 
sure, when he warned his countrymen against strangers, 
was speaking of fellow-Greeks coming under plausible 
pretexts of alliance; there was nothing immediately to 


‘suggest renewed danger from Motya and Panormos. Still 


Position of 
Carthage. 


The policy 
of Hermo- 
kratés 
never fully 
carried out. 


there is something strange in his picture of Sicily occupied 
by free and independent Greek commonwealths, when 
so large a part of the island was in so different a case. 
Yet Hermokratés was surely statesman enough to know 
that the great Phoenician commonwealth was only a sleep- 
ing lion. He must have known that Carthage, which 
had been so terrible fifty-six years back, might be ter- 
rible again. He perhaps thought it enough to speak of 
dangers which were actually pressing. Still his way of 
speaking is strange. He at least did not foresee that, 
within twenty years, he should himself see Sikeliot cities 
attacked from a Sicilian standing-point by a barbarian 
enemy far more fearful than Athens. He did not foresee 
that, within ten years, he should see a far greater Athenian 
enterprise than that on which Eurymedén and Sophoklés 
had sailed stirred up against his own city by the practice 
of the barbarians of Segesta. 


The dream of a Greek Sicily dwelling apart from the 
rest of the world and settling all its affairs of war and 
peace within its own coasts was destined to remain a dream. 
By a kind of irony of fortune, Hermokratés became the 
very embodiment of increased intercourse between Greek 
Sicily and the rest of the world. He it was who was 
most zealous in bringing in deliverers from Old Greece to 
beat back invaders from Old Greece, He it was who 
counselled an appeal to Carthage herself to come on the 
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like errand!, But he too it was who, when Carthage did onap. vin. 
come on quite another errand, was the first to brave her in His later 
her own corner and to win back at least one spot of Sikeliot ca 
ground from her grasp. And he it was who was to guide PoMsy: 
the fleets of Sicily into the waters of the mother-land, to 

do for Peloponnésos what Peloponnésos had done for Sicily, 

and to make the Syracusan name famous in Europe and. 

in Asia, But as an immediate call to peace among the Immediate 
Greek cities of Sicily, his words had no small effect. For . 

the moment the good estate of Sicily came back, A peace, CUnsel. 
or a truce for a long term of years, was at once agreed 

upon among all the Sikeliot cities, It does not seem certain 

whether the diplomatic representatives sent ta Gela came 

with full powers to agree to terms among themselves, or 
whether a vote of each of the cities had still to be taken 

in the popular assembly of each*. In either case no diffi- Peace 
culty seems to have been found in coming to an agreement, ee 
The terms were that each city should keep whatever it 

held at the time of the congress*, One exception was 

made. Syracuse was to cede Morgantia to Kamarina on Morgantia 
the payment of a fixed sum of money‘. The sale of Sass ie 
territory, so much less common in these times than in some ‘#™arina. 
much later ages 5, is itself to be noticed, and this sale is of 

a specially strange character. Morgantia was the town 

with whose taking the great career of Ducetius began °. 

We have not heard of it since; but this passage implies 

that it was one of those Sikel towns which were taken 

by Syracuse after the death of Ducetius’, But it is hard 


to see either what claim Kamarina could have to it, or what 


1 See Thuc. vi. 34. 2. 2 See Appendix VI, 

§ Thue. iv. 65. 1; wore dradAdocecOa Tod mordgpov éxovres & Exacror 
éxovor; the rule of uti possidetis, 

* Ib.3 rots && Kapapwatos Mopyavrivny elvat apyvpov traxrdv Tots Zupa- 
kootos dto8ovcw, See Arnold’s note, 582, 638, 

5 See Hist. Fed. Gov. i. 638. 

© See vol. ii. p. 368. ™ See vol, ii. p. 386. 
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cuaP, vit. object that city could have in pressing a claim to an inland 


The Athe- 
nian 
generals 
accept the 
peace. 


The 
Italiots, 
except 
Lokroi, 
accept it. 


Effects of 
the treaty. 


town at so great a distance. All that can be said is that 
the fact is recorded, and recorded by Thucydides. When 
the terms of the treaty were agreed on, but seemingly 
before it was actually sworn to, the allies of Athens an- 
nounced to the Athenian commanders that they themselves 
were about to agree to the treaty, and added that it was 
open to Athens to do the same. The Athenian commanders 
agreed, seemingly in the name of their city, and then sailed 
away}, There is no mention of any Italiot envoys at Gela, 
but the treaty was held to extend to the Italiot cities or to 
so many as chose to enter into it. That is, the treaty, 
agreed to by the Sikeliot cities, and, if not by Athens, at 
least by the Athenian commanders, was announced to the 
Italiot cities, which accepted it or not as they chose. The 
Lokrians, out of their bitter hatred to Athens, or rather to 
Rhégion, would have none of it, and remained outside the 
truce*, Rhégion, on the other hand, must have accepted 
it, though with her, as with Leontinoi, its terms would seem 
to have amounted to throwing off her old engagements to 
Athens, Certain it is that the next time we hear of 
Rhégion, she has ceased to be zealous in the Athenian 
alliance 8, 

By this treaty all the Sikeliot cities were again acknow- 
ledged as free and independent. No Greek city of Sicily 
was to be the subject, or seemingly the ally, of any other. 
Athens no longer had in Sicily either Greek allies or Greek 
enemies. We may suppose that the old state of things 

1 Thuc. iv. 65. 1,23 of 3 ray Adnvalay gbppaxor mapaxadréoayres abraw rovs 
év réXe: dvras, elroy Sri EvpBhoovra Kai al anovdai ecovra Kdxelvors xowwal, 
éxarvecdvray 5 abtay érowotvro riv dpodocyiay, wal al vies Ta ’ACnvaler 
dnéwkevoay perd ratra é« Zixedias. The tense of fupShoovra shows 
the stage of the negotiations at which the announcement was made to 
the Athenians. 

4 Ib. v. 5.33 pévor Trav Evppaxov, Sre SmwerOras EvyndAddacovro, obs 


éoweicavro ’Aénvalas, 
* Ib. vi. 44. 3. 
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came again, in which one Athenian ship of war, but one cuar. vi. 
only, was to be received in any Sikeliot haven’. But 
barbarians and alliances with barbarians were seemingly 
not thought of. Athens ceased to be the ally of Leontinoi Athens 
and Kamarina; she remained the ally of Segesta?, and at ce 


Segesta the fact was remembered. 


The immediate work of Hermokratés was thus by no means 
in vain. He dealt a heavy blow to all Athenian schemes 
in Sicily, whether those schemes had or had not already 
reached the height of a complete conquest of the island. 

It was so felt at Athens. The commanders of the fleet in iateie 
en ; . ; ment o 
Sicily met with an angry reception on their return. It the Athe- 
was believed that they had been led by bribes to go away penerals. 
when it was in their power greatly to advance Athe- 
nian interests’. One never knows what to say to such 
charges as these. That they are so constantly brought 
shows that they were not in themselves unlikely; but it 
lessons our belief in each particular case. They are like 
the treasons of Eadric and the murders of Fredegund ; 
they are like the constant rumours of poisoning in Italy in 
later times. In this case it is plain that the charge was 
carefully gone into; for the popular court before which the 
commanders would be tried drew a marked distinction 
among them. Eurymedén was simply fined; Pythodéros 
and Sophoklés were banished*. Eurymedén we shall again 
see in high command; there is no further mention of 
Pythodéros, nor seemingly of Sophoklés®, Eurymedén 

' See above, p. 25. 2 See above, p. 32. 

8 Thue. iv. 65. 3; ds éfdv airois ra év Sixerdig xaraotpéyacda Sdpois 
weiodevres droxwpnoeay, Were the actual words rad éyv ZiKeAig xaTa- 
orpévacGa part of the formal indictment? They would likely enough be 
in the minds of the people. 

* Thue. u.s. 

® The Sophoklés in Arist. Rhet. iii. 18. 6 is pretty surely the poet. This 


smaller Sophoklés would have been distinguished as 6 Sworparidov or in 
some other way. 
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onaP, vit. must therefore have done something which made the people 
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conduct. 


No more 
vigorous 
Athenian 
action in 
Sicily. 
424-415. 


take a less unfavourable view of him than of his colleagues. 
Their position was in any case a difficult one. They were 
sent, not avowedly to make conquests for Athens, but to 
give help to certain allies of Athens against their enemies. 
If those allies chose to make peace with their enemies, 
Athens might fairly reproach them with this separate 
dealing with the other side; she might fairly complain 
of scant courtesy when her own allies announced to her 
generals the conclusion of a treaty to which Athens was 
asked to consent, but as to which she had not been consulted. 
But by the conclusion of the treaty the matter had passed 
out of the hands of the generals into those of the Athenian 
people. It was for them to decide what action, if any, 
should be taken in the case of the allies who had forsaken 
them. It was hardly for the generals, in such a case, 
without further instructions from home, either to go on 
warring against Syracuse, to turn about and attack Naxos 
or Leontinoi, or even to turn their whole force against the 
obstinate Lokrians. The people could hardly have blamed 
them, if they had come back, saying that circumstances had 
so changed that they could not carry out their instructions. 
But the people might reasonably blame them, if, when 
commissioned to act as generals, they took upon them 
to act as envoys, and plighted the faith of Athens to a 
ready-made treaty to which they were simply asked to say 
Yea or Nay. This, one would think, must have been their 
fault; and there must have been something in the conduct 
of Eurymedén, some opposition, we may suppose, to the will 
of his colleagues, which made the fault seem less black in 
his case than in that of Sophoklés and Pythodéros. In any 
ease all vigorous Athenian action in Sicily was hindered till 
the setting out of the great expedition nine years later. 
Thus far Hermokratés had prevailed. Nor was it wholly 
in vain that he laboured for peace among the cities of his 
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own island. It is true that dissensions and wars, dissensions CHAP. VIII. 
and wars in which his own city was concerned, broke out Work of 
again in the very year after the peace of Gela. Yet there ae 
was none the less for several years a far nearer approach Sicily. 
to peace in Sicily than was often seen in a land split up 

among a number of Greek commonwealths. The days 

which had been before the beginning of Athenian inter- 
meddling seemed to have comeagain. And it was eminently 
characteristic, though eminently unlucky, that the most 
serious interruption to peace of which we hear at this 

time led almost at once to renewed Athenian intervention. 42?- 
Athens indeed this time stepped in only to find that her 
intermeddling was premature, and the cause which led to 

that vain enterprise was one of the causes which led to the 

great enterprise seven years after. And even in face of 

that great enterprise we see how much had really been 

done by the peace-policy of Hermokratés. Great as was Effect of 
the struggle of the famous invasion, it was little more than ae aed 
a local struggle; and it was the policy of Hermokratés ae oe: 
that made it so. Could Athens, when the congress of Gela invasion. 
came together, have appeared in Sicily with the full force 

that was afterwards led by Nikias and Lamachos, by De- 
mosthenés and Eurymedon, a far easier field for conquest 

would have been found. Athens would have come against 
Syracuse, not as a distant city with her starting-point far 

away, but as the head of a Sikeliot and Italiot alliance, 

with its starting-point in Sicily. That it was not so was 

before all things the work of Hermokratés. 


It was again disputes between Syracuse and Leontinoi 
that brought the dangerous Athenians once more into Sicily 
before the great expedition. And the same dispute which 
now begins lingered on to be one of the occasions of the 
great expedition. But we find almost casually that there 
were disputes in other parts of the island, at Messana as 

F2 
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cHaP. vitt. well as at Leontinoi. It was not without reason that 


Internal 
disputes at 
Leontinoi. 


C. 423. 


Admission 
of new 
citizens ; 
proposed 
grants of 
land. 


Opposition 
of the 
oligarchs, 


Hermokratés had said, Let man agree with man as well as 
city with city. For in Greek politics an internal dispute 
in a commonwealth had always a tendency to lead to inter- 
vention from outside. So it was in both the cases with 
which we are now concerned. In both cases the internal 
dispute is mentioned as beginning after the pacification 
made by Hermokratés!. This may be a mere note of time, 
or it may imply that the new state of things caused the 
cities to look to their internal constitutions. Those who had 
been allies of Athens might be forgiven if they thought 
that peace with Syracuse might not be everlasting, and 
that it would be well to strengthen themselves against any 
chances of the future. At Leontinoi the constitution must 
have been democratic ; indeed there is nothing to make us 
think that any of the Sikeliot cities had fallen away from 
the democratic models which were set up after the fall 
of the tyrants. But the Leontine oligarchs were strong, 
determined, and ready for united action. It must have 
been to guard against designs of theirs that it was decreed 
to strengthen the city by enrolling a number of new citizens. 
As usual in such cases, 1t was next proposed to provide for 
the new-comers by grants of land. We are left to guess 
whether such grants were to be made at the cost of existing 
owners, or whether, as is far more likely, the lots of the 
new citizens were to be cut off from the Leontine folhland?. 
To the former course the rich men of the city would 
naturally object, and even to the latter course they might 
well object more strongly than the commons. It would be 


* In Thue. v. 4. 2 the Leontines enroll citizens dreAOdévrav ’AOnvatwv tx 
ZixeAlas perd thy {UpBaow: in c. 5.1 the Messanian disputes begin perd 
TH Tav ZKekiwrav dporoylay. 

2 Ib. v. 4. 33; wodlras re éweypdyavro modAods Kat 5 Shpos Thy yhv érevoe 
dvaidcacGa. On this dvasacpds, see Arnold’s note; Thirlwall, iii. 356 ; 
Grote, vii. 191 et seqq. I do not see Grote’s difficulty; why should not 
Leontinoi have had folkland to divide } 
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likely to come more clearly home to them in the light of cHar. vin. 
weakening the resources of the city to the profit of par- 

ticular men; and if, as is likely enough, they themselves 
contrived to enrich themselves by profitable occupation of 

the folkland, it would seem to them much the same as the 
confiscation of their own freeholds. In all questions of Roman 
this kind, the great pattern of Rome cannot fail ever to neers 
be before our eyes ; but in one point the civil dissensions of 

Rome stand in marked contrast to those of Leontinoi. At 

Rome, whatever the patricians were, they were, at least in 

all the dissensions of early times, the better Romans. It 

is the plebeians who secede to the Sacred Hill, and who 
propose to migrate from Rome to Veil. This was but 
natural when the patricians were the descendants of the 
earliest Roman settlers on the Roman hills. But in Leon- 

tinoi, or in any other Sikeliot city, it is hard to say whence 

either patricians or commons may have come. At any 

rate the local feelings of the powerful men of Leontino1 

were not strong. A later Roman analogy comes in, the 
analogy of the days when the oligarchic parties throughout 

Italy looked to Rome as their support. When the division The oli- 
of lands was proposed, the Leontine oligarchs asked for rh 
Syracusan help. By that help they drove the commons “J7acuse 


and drive 


out of the city to seek shelter where they might find it/, out the 
One instinctively asks whether the sending of help in a 

such a case as this was the act of Hermokratés or was mokratés 

approved by him. His politics were oligarchic ; he might cies 

be well pleased to see the cause of oligarchy flourish in 

any city. But such interference as this in the internal 

affairs of an independent commonwealth is quite incon- 

sistent with the spirit of his speech, and it is wonderful 

how the Syracusan people could be brought to agree to it. 

Their constitution was certainly democratic; yet we see 


1 Thue. v. 4. 3; of 8 duvarot aladpevos Xupaxoclous re exd-yovra: Kat 
éxBddAovar Tov S7Hpoy, 
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democratic Syracuse lending its aid to the oligarchs of 
Leontinoi against the commons of their own city. We 
have indeed seen the like in our own day, when one of 
the first acts of the new-born commonwealth of France 
was to overthrow the new-born commonwealth of Rome. 
What followed was yet more strongly opposed to the 
spirit of the pacification of Gela. The Syracusan common- 
wealth marches almost step for step in the path of its own 
tyrant. Short of selling men into bondage, the democracy 
deals by Leontinoi as Gelén had dealt by Megara and 
Kuboia!. The oligarchs of Leontinoi made an agreement 
with Syracuse by which the Leontine commonwealth was 
merged in that of Syracuse. The Leontine city was for- 
saken, and the Leontine oligarchs were received as Syracusan 
citizens *. 

Presently a change came over the feelings of some of 
the new settlers at Syracuse. They may well have been 
dissatisfied with their position in their new home, where 
each man would count for less than he had done in Leon- 


Part of the tinoi®. Or mere home-sickness may have led them back 


oligarchs 
go back 


par 

the city 
and ter- 
ritory. 


to the place, most likely of their birth, certamly of their 


d 
an ae former dwelling. They occupied a certain part of the 


town of Leontinoi, known as Phékaiai. The story reads 
as if the site of Leontinoi, like the site of Megara, was 
occupied as a Syracusan fortress‘, and as if Phékaiai had 
separate defences of its own. It has therefore been sup- 
posed * that Phékaiai was the name of the eastern akro- 


1 See vol. ii. p. 131. 

2 Thue. v. 4. 3; dpodoyhoavres Supaxoatos wal tiv wédw éxdcndvres Kat 
épnpuoarvres Supaxovoas émi wodcreig wenoay, 

3 Ib. 43 torepoy rércy adrav rivis dtd 1d pe) dpéoxecOar dwodundyres éx 
TaY Supakovowy. 

* The hurried and blundering account in Diodéros (xii. §4)—he thinks 
thal all the Leontines received Syracusan citizenship—at least brings this 
out; riv wéAw dpovpioy drébefay Trav Supaxociay. Cf. Diod. xiv. 58 for al 
év Acovrivos dxpondAas among the ppovpia of Syracuse. 

5 Schubring, Sicilische Studien, 386. See vol. i. p. 371. 
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polis of Leontinoi, that the returning Leontines planted cuar. vu. 


themselves on that height, while Syracuse, it would seem, 
still held the opposite height and the town between the 
two. Yet Phékaiai would be a singular name for an 
akropolis at Leontinoi; it is in no way analogous to the 
ancient Lindian height at Gela!. The Phokaians, though 
a kindred and a colonizing people, are not spoken of as 
having any share in the settlement of Leontinoi; and the 


words of Thucydides, though they point to a distinct Phékaiai. 


fortress, hardly suggest an akropolis. But—save only 
the inland position of Leontinoi—there would be nothing 
wonderful in the presence of Phokaians in the kindred 
city, nothing wonderful in their occupying a quarter of 
their own, like the settlements of Genoese and Amalfi- 
tans in other cities during the Italian middle age. The 


site of such a quarter can only be guessed at; it might be 


rash to suggest as its site the third hill, now crowned 
by the settlement of the Emperor-King*. Besides this 
part of the town itself, the returning Leontines further 
occupied a strong place in the Leontine territory called 
Brikinniai*, Its site has been placed among the hills 
to the north of the city, now bearing the name of Saint 
Basil *. A double start was thus made by the dissatis- 
fied oligarchs towards the restoration of an independent 


Leontinoi. In such an enterprise the old political grudges They are 


within the city were forgotten. The oligarchs who held 


Phékaiai and Brikinniai were soon joined by the more ai 


holds they kept up a war against Syracuse 5, 


1 See vol. i. p. 401. 3 See vol. i. p. 370. 

8 Thuc. v. 4.4; Saxéas re rhs wéAews Tt THs AcovTivey xupiov Kadovpevoy 
karadapBavover kal Bpixwvias dv pupa ev tH Acovtivy. The fort in the 
country is clearly distinguished from the part of the town which was 
occupied. 

‘ Schubring, Sicilische Studien, pp. 378-382. I have not seen the 
place. 

5 Thue, v. 4. 43 xaracrdyres éx tay rexav énorépouv. 
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Such an event as this, following so soon after the 
general pacification of Sicily, would strongly impress all 
Sikeliot minds, and it could not pass without notice in any 
part of Greece. The Syracusan democracy, it was easy to 
say, had got rid of the Athenians only to play the same 
part in Sicily which their own tyrants had once played. 
Another Hellenic city was swept away, a city doubtless 
then in high reputation as the birthplace of the renowned 
Gorgias!. First Megara, then Leontinoi, the Sikeliot cities 
were fast sinking into mere outposts cf S yracuse, Mean- 
while a revolution with some points of likeness to that of 
Leontinoi was going on in Messana. Here too were fierce 
internal dissensions; we are not told the immediate occa- 
sion; but we have seen enough of division and shifting 
policy among the mingled population of that city not to 
be surprised at anything which might happen there. This 
time one of two contending factions called in help from 
Lokroi; new settlers from Lokroi were sent to be enrolled 
as citizens of Messana; it is even said that Messana be- 
came for a while a possession of Lokroi?, The days of 
Anaxilas seem to have come again; an Italiot power 
again holds dominion on Sicilian ground ; only this time 
it is a commonwealth and not a tyrant. But what was 
the form of the union? The merging of two adjoining 
commonwealths into one is once recorded in Greek history, 
when Corinth merged its name in Argos and the land- 


? Grote, vii. 195 ; ‘‘The birth-place of the famous rhetor Gorgias was 
struck out of the list of inhabited cities ; its temples were deserted; and 
its territory had become a part of Syracuse.” 

2 Thucydides (v. 5) does not tell the Messanian story in order, as 
he does the Leontine story. He brings it in casually when speaking 
of the return voyage of Phaiax; <Aoxpay évruvyxdve roils & Meoohyns 
éwoikos txmerroxdow, of perd Thy Tdv SiKxediwrdv dporoyiay cracia- 
cavrav Meconvioy kat énayayouévew rav érépov Aoxpods roo eferép- 
ponoay, kat éyévero Meoohvn Aoxpav rid xpdvov. It is from this casual 
reference that one has to put together the story of the Messanian revolu- 
tions. 
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marks of Corinthian and Argeian territory were taken up!, CHAP. vu. 
But Argos and Corinth were at least adjoining lands; the 
landmarks between Messana and Lokroi were of a kind 

which the hand of man could not sweep away. Or did 
Messana stoop to become a formal dependency of Lokroi ? 

That is hard to believe. One would rather take the words 

as implying only that the Lokrian element in Messana 

became so strong that Messana practically followed the 

lead of Lokroi. Anyhow, while Lokroi was spreading her Position of 
power in Sicily, she had to strive against dissatisfied de- Tal = 
pendencies nearer home. She was at present at war with 

the people of two unknown towns in Southern Italy, [t6né 

and Mela. ‘These are described as her own colonists and 

as marching on her territory*. War between metropolis 

and colony suggests the story of Syracuse and Kamarina; 

it suggests that here too the parent city was unwise enough 

to seek to make the rights of a parent grow into the rights 

of a mistress, 


All this did not fail to be heard and heeded at Athens. 
It may be that the remnant of Leontinoi sent a suppliant 
embassy to pray for renewed help*; it may be that 
Gorgias spoke again, as Themistoklés spoke at Salamis +, 
as a man who had no city to plead for. But Athens 
hardly needed embassies to stir her up. The craving after 


1 Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 6. 5. 1. 

2 This again comes quite casually in Thue. v. 5. 3. The Lokrians would 
not have made a treaty with Athens, ef 7) avrots Karelxev 5 mpds "Irwvéas 
kat MeAaious méAenos dudpous re évras Kat dolkous, 

5 Grote (vii. 194) seems to take the pitiful embassy that comes from 
Katané in Justin, iv. 4. 1, for an embassy from Leontinoi. And Justin 
clearly confounded the two, for he has much to say about Katané, which 
is not mentioned by Thucydides at this stage, and nothing about Leontinoi. 
But the embassy “ sordida veste” &c. comes just before the great invasion. 
In Justin (iv. 3) it is Katané which alone makes the pacification, and, 
before Lachés and Choiriadés, Lampénios is sent out to help them, a con- 
fusion with the foundation of Thourioi. 

* See Herod. viii. 61 for Themistoklés as dwoArs dvfp. 
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cuap. vitr. Sicilian dominion or influence had by no means died away, 


Athenian 
embassy 
of 422. 


Phaiax. 


and the story of the wrongs of Leontinoi, whether pleaded 
or not by Leontine envoys, would at once suggest the 
thought of another attempt. But it was at least not 
thought wise to send a threatening force at once. Nor 
was the immediate moment favourable for such an enter- 
prise. When the former expedition set forth, Athens was 
in her full power and pride. She had weakened Sparta at 
Pylos and at Kythéra, and the men from Sphaktéria were 
in her keeping. So they were still; but Athens mean- 
while had been humbled and weakened at Délion, and 
Brasidas had torn away many of her possessions north of 
the Mgean. Still, if it was no time for warlike enterprises, 
something might be done in the diplomatic way; it might 
be well to find out what chances there were of success if a 
blow should be struck. Two ships only were sent, and their 
commanders could hardly reckon as generals, At their 
head was Phaiax, a man of whom we hear a good deal in 
the political life of Athens at this time, but never in any 
strictly military character. And from the accounts that 
we have of him, he seems to have been hardly more of an 
orator than of a soldier. But he is spoken of as a man of 
specially winning manners and conversation, a man quali- 
fied beyond others for that personal influence which the 
diplomacy of the age in no way shut out, but who most 
likely left to one of his colleagues those public addresses 
to the assemblies of the cities to which he was commissioned 
which the diplomacy of the age demanded!. The orator 


1 Phaiax goes (Thue. v. 4.1) tpiros avrds as mpecBeurhs. He is described 
by Plutarch (Alk. 13); évreurucds idig wat mOavds dddnee paddAov h pépev 
dyavas év Spy bvvardés, Fv yap, ws EimoAls got, ; 

Aadeiy dparos, ddvvarwraros Aéyey. 
Aristophanés (Knights, 1374) describes his style of speaking, and his 
Scholiast adds a story which seems hardly to agree with the judgement 
of Eupolis—dewds pprop 6 Salag odros ds al dwopuyeiy ént Oavdry én’ adro- 
oupy Kpwdpevos. 
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of the embassy was seemingly Andokidés, who was pre- HAP. VIII. 
sently to win for himself a name, such as it was, in the “ndekidés 
affair of the Hermés-breaking 4. These two, with a third 
colleague unknown, were sent forth, not to fight, but to 

see what cities of Italy and Sicily might, under their 

natural alarm at the new action of Syracuse, be won 

over to the Athenian alliance. The pacification of Gela, 

it might be plausibly argued, was already broken on the 
Syracusan side. 

The Athenian envoys were sent, not only to those cities Objects 
which had been allies of Athens during the late war, nay 
but to the Sikeliot commonwealths generally. Syracuse 
was to be held up as a power that threatened all her 
neighbours. A common league was, if possible, to be 
formed, to deliver the Leontine commons from their enemy | 
and to set up again the Leontine commonwealth *. The 
envoys must have been further charged to do anything, 
at least in the diplomatic way, which could be done for 
the service of Athens on the road. Their first diplomatic Lokroi 
success was won in a quarter where one would least have x shen. 
looked for it. Their coasting-voyage took them by Lokroi, 
the one city which had stood out at Gela against any 
dealings with Athens or her allies. But Lokroi, hard 


pressed in the war with her own hostile colonies, was now 


1 In the oration against Alkibiadés attributed to Andokidés, he speaks 
(41) of various embassies on which he had gone, ending with one to Italy 
and Sicily. This passage has caused some discussion (see Thirlwall, iii. 357, 
495), and another Sicilian embassy of Andokidés has been inferred. Sicily is 
also reckoned among the places which Andokidés visited by Lysias, Andok. 6. 
But these were places which he visited afterwards, not as envoy, but éy 
Tq arodnuig, Is it not more likely that, as Phaiax went zplros airds, the 
embassy of Andokidés and that of Phaiax is the same, that Phaiax was the 
head of the embassy and did the secret persuasion, while Andokidés made 
the public speeches ? 

2 Thue. v. 4-5. The commission (4. 5) was, ef rms weloavres tovs opiow 
ovras abrdé. fuppdyxous Kwai rovs dAAous, Fy Sivevrar, Tucedudrras KowH ws 
Svuparociwy Siva weprovoupévor éemorparedoa, iackoaay Tov diyoy THY 
Acovrivoy. 
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oar. vin. glad to conclude, if not an alliance, at least a peace, 


Kamarina 
and 
Akragas. 


Failure at 
Gela. 


The Sikels. 


with Athens!. They then sailed round the south-eastern 
corner of Sicily, and successfully pleaded the cause of 
Athens or of Leontinoi at Kamarina and at Akragas *, 
In the last war we heard nothing directly of Akragas ; 
but there seems to have been at that time no open breach 
between her and Syracuse*. Still the lurking jealousy of 
Syracuse in the Akragantine mind might well be stirred 
up afresh by the late Syracusan advance. Kamarina, 
lately so zealous for peace, had still more reason for actual 
fear than Akragas. But between Kamarina and Akragas, 
at Gela, the Athenian envoys had no success, and they 
heard enough to make them refrain from any further 
attempts. Yet which were the cities which remained ill- 
disposed to Athens? Katané seems to have been friendly, 
at least not hostile. It was there that the envoys, or at 
least Phaiax, joined their ships again after a land-journey 
from Gela, Messana at the present moment, under Lo- 
krian influence, if not friendly, could not have been openly 
hostile. The remaining cities are Selinous, Himera, Naxos, 
and, if it were reckoned, the new Kalé Akté of Ducetius. 
One almost wonders that, with the powerful support of 
Akragas, Athens did not risk more. But one quarter 
where Athens was sure of good will Phaiax did not neglect. 
He went from Gela to Katané through the Sikel country ¢. 
Even if nothing was to be done at the moment, it was 


1 Thue. v. 5. 2; éyeyévnro ydp rots Aoxpois mpds adrov dpodoyia fup- 
Bdacews wéps mpos rovs ’"A@nvaiouvs. See above, p. 72, note 2. 

2 Ib. 4.6; 6 Salaf dpixduevos rovs pev Kapapivalous weide: wat ’Axparyav- 
tivous, &y 5¢ TéAg dyniordvros atr@ Tov mpaypyaros, obxér: émt rods dAAous 
épxerat. 

3 See above, p. 26. 

* Thuc. v. 4. 6; dvaxoaphoas 3a trav SKeddv els Kardvnv. Such a 
journey, if he went north to Henna and turned east, would go by the 
chief Sikel towns, as Agyrium and Centuripa, In a straight line he would 
go by Echetla, but he would have to refrain from business at si a 
now ceded to friendly Kamarina, 
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well that the countrymen of Ducetius should bear in mind cuap. vir. 
that Syracuse had an enemy who might be ready to act 

on any favourable opportunity. Phaiax then went to the Phaiax 
Leontine post at Brikinniai—nothing is said of the other ee 
post within the walls of Leontinoi—and exhorted its de- 

fenders to hold out}. Such an exhortation would be 

almost a mockery, unless it was accompanied with promises 

of Athenian help. And, if it was so accompanied, it was 

a greater mockery still. It does not appear that Athens 

struck a blow or spoke a word on behalf of Leontinoi for 

more than seven years to come. 

At Katané the envoys, having practically done nothing, The envoys 
began their homeward voyage along the coasts of Sicily and °° ne 
Italy. They tried—it is not quite clear whether they suc- 
ceeded—to win over some unnamed places in both countries 
to the Athenian alliance*. On their way they fell in with Revolu- 
the victims of another revolution at Messana; whether it Seni 
was in any way caused by their coming we are not told. slate aa 
Just at this time the Lokrian settlers had been driven out, 
and the Athenian ships seem to have met them actually 
on their voyage back to Lokroi*. It is somewhat oddly 
told us that Phaiax did them no harm, because of the treaty 
which he had a little time before made with Lokroi. And 
this is the point chosen to add that the Lokrians would 
not have made that treaty if they had not been driven to 
do so by their war with their immediate neighbours +. 

Lokroi and Athens clearly did not love one another, though 
formal obligations hindered them from domg one another 
any actual harm. 


1 Thue. v. 4.6; dua év r7 wapddy nai és rds Bpiwvlas tAOdy wat wapa- 
Gapovvas drémre. 

2 Ib.; év 8¢ 7H mapakomdp rp és viv SuceAlay wal mddAw dvaxwphoe Kai 
éy 7H "IraAlg éxpnuarice tmept pidrlas rots ’A@nvaios, This seems to imply 
at least attempts on some Sikeliot as well as Italiot cities on the way 
back. 

3 See above, p. 72, note 2. * See above, p. 73, note 2. 
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From this time we have no notices of Sicilian affairs till 
we come, six years later, to the immediate occasions of 
the great Athenian invasion. lLeontinoi remained empty 
of Leontines, unless any still contrived to hold their strong 
posts of Phékaiai or Brikinniai. The town became an out- 
post of Syracuse. We are not directly told what was the 
feeling at Kamarina and Akragas, They had accepted the 
Athenian alliance, and they must have felt themselves 
deceived when the diplomatic following of Phaiax sailed 
away and no military following came in its place. We 
may perhaps see the effects of this feeling in their conduct 
when the great struggle came. But just now we have no 
Sicilian history. The gap is filled up by a fearful event in 
the history of the Greeks of Italy. Two years, it would 
seem, after the voyage of Phaiax, Kymé, once the most 
western outpost of Hellas, still her most western outpost 
on Italian soil, ceased to be a city of Hellas. It was in 
defending Kymé that Hierén of Syracuse had won his 
purest glory!; but the enemy this time was one against 
whom a Syracusan fleet could have given but little help. 
As in the days of Aristodémos?, a strong Italian force 
came against the Greek city by land. This time it was 
the Samnites of Campania, now for twenty years the 
lords of Capua, who met the men of Kymé in the field 
and routed them. They then besieged the city, and, 
after several assaults, took it by storm®. The city on the 
hill-top looking out on the western sea passed away from 
Hellas. But its fate at the hands of the barbarians was 
lighter than Greek cities often suffered at the hands of 
Greek enemies. It was lighter than Skiéné and Mélos 


1 See vol. ii. p. 250. 

9 See vol. ii. p. 249. See Beloch, Campanien, p. 151. 

8 Diod. xii. 76; Kapnavol peydAp duvvdpe orparedoavres émt Kipny évi- 
Knoay paxn Tovs Kuyaious, nat mAciorous tay dytiraxOévrov Karéxopay, 
mpookadeCopevoe 5& rH wodsopkig Kat wAelous mpocBoAds momncduevot Kara 
Kparos elAov thy mid. Cf. Livy, iv. 44. 
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suffered at the hands of Athens a few years later. We cuar. vin. 
hear of no general massacre; the men, it would seem this 

time, were sold as slaves!; the women passed into the 

hands of their conquerors, to hand on some traditions of 
Hellenic life to their children of mingled blood *. Those Growth of 
who escaped found a friendly shelter at Neapolis, a city i a 
which becomes from henceforth for ages to come the centre 

of Greek life in Campania °, a city which was to be in 

more distant times the first Italian conquest of Belisarius, 

the proudest conquest of Roger of Sicily. Thus, if the Barbarian 
barbarians of Asia and Africa were for a while kept in les - 
check, the barbarians of Europe were advancing. The 

Sikel had failed; but the Samnite had acted with terrible 

force, and the Lucanian was making ready. Twelve years 

only now part us from the time when the barbarian of 

Africa was to show himself in more fearful might than 

ever. But meanwhile we have to tell of the greatest 

strife of Greek against Greek that ever was waged on 

Sicilian soil or in Sicilian waters. 


§ 2. The Preparations for the Great Athenian Hapedition. 
B.C. 416-415. 


It is hard to tell once more a tale which has been told so Connexion 
of the great 


often as the tale of the great Athenian expedition to Sicily, expedition 
a tale which was told at its first telling as no other tale ee 


has been told since. Yet something may be done, some °° 
small measure of freshness may be gained, if we can 


1 Diod. xii. 76; dcapracavres aibrihy Kai rots karadnpbérras téavdparrotiad- 
pevot, 

2 Strabo, v. 4.43 BBpicav els rots dvOpmmwous moAAa, Kat 52 rais yuvaly 
abray ovvgyenoay abroi. Spas 8 ovv ert owlerar ToAAG Lyvn rod ‘EAAnMKot 
kécpov kal THY vopinwyv. Beloch says that this must refer to the time 
of Strabo’s authority, not to that of Strabo himself; in either case Greek 
mothers would help to keep up the elder traditions. 

$ Dionysios, in a fragment of his fifteenth book (Reiske, iv. 2318); ods 
[Kupuatous] of Neawodtrac ris warpidos txwecdvras iwedétavro Kat mavrov 
éxoujoavro Kowwrors Tav idiwy dyabar. 
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bring ourselves to look at that famous struggle from a 
strictly Sicilian point of view. The connexion between 
the great expedition to which we have now come and the 
smaller Athenian expeditions to Sicily of which we have 
already told the story is really closer than we are apt to 
think from the place which the great expedition holds in 
general Greek history, and therefore in the narrative of 
Thucydides. Up to this time the affairs of Sicily have 
been something altogether secondary in the general story 
of the Peloponnesian war. They now become, for a few 
memorable years, the main centre of interest to all Greece. 
Thucydides therefore, recording the general history of 
Greece, taking up his pen again after an interval, gives 
two books of which Sicily is the main subject, and in 
which the mention of other places is almost more inci- 
dental than the mention of Sicily was in his earlier narra- 
tive. He begins as it were a new work, a Sicilian work ; 
now that Sicily has come to the front, he does what he 
had not thought it needful to do while Sicily was only 
secondary; he draws his memorable picture of the geo- 
graphy and early history of the island. All this tends to 
part off the great expedition from the smaller ones that 
went before it, and that in a way which, from the Sicilian 
point of view, is likely to mislead. Though we have read 
the accounts of the earlier expeditions, we are apt to think, 
at least to speak as if we thought, that Sicily was now for 
the first time brought before the Athenian mind. Sicily 
and schemes in Sicily were now brought before the Athe- 
nian mind on a greater scale and in more glowing colours ; 
they became the first object of Athenian thought, instead 
of a very secondary object; plans of Sicilian enterprise 
were taken up with a passionate zeal such as had never 
been poured forth on any earlier enterprise. The expedi- 
tion therefore took a gigantic scale, unparalleled in the 
earlier stages of the war, and the failure of the expedition 
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was on @ scale answering to that of the expedition itself. omar. vin. 
But from the Sicilian side there is but a small break Special 
between the lesser events and the greater; the same im- aria 
mediate occasions help to bring about each in turn; the 
same greater causes lie behind the immediate occasions in 
either case. As the run of general Greek history tends 
to keep them apart, the run of special Sicilian history tends 
to bring them together. We have no strictly Sicilian 
events to record between the return of Phaiax from his 
diplomatic mission and the occasions which led to the un- 
willing coming of Nikias on the errand of warfare which 
he strove to hinder. 

Of both those occasions we have heard already. One of Occasions 
them leads us backwards, the other forwards. We have eee 


renewed 
already heard of the dealings of Syracuse towards Leon- ¥": 


Leontinoi 
tinoi; we may have failed to notice that Athens had and Se- 
again admitted Segesta to her alliance'. The enmity of ie 
Syracuse and Leontinoi is an old story; so, as a name, 
is the alliance of Athens and Segesta. The name now 
becomes more than a name. It was the Elymian city, in 
its enmity towards its Greek neighbour Selinous, which 
brought on Greek Sicily, first the Athenian invasion, and 
then the more fearful blow of renewed Carthaginian in- 
vasion. Athens can in no wise escape the charge that, in 
her greatest dealing with Sicilian affairs, she entered Sicily, 
partly perhaps to support the Ionian against the Dorian, 
but far more clearly to support the barbarian against the 
Greek. 


Of strife between Greek Selinous and Elymian Segesta Relations 


-, + between 
we have already heard more than once*. The territories gegesta 


of the two cities met, seemingly on the upper course of the 974 Sel 


river Mazaros*; but the physical boundary did not hinder disputed 


1 See above, pp. 33, 65. 2 See vol. ii. pp. 340, 553. 
§ See Benndorf, Metopen, p. 28 et seqq. He refers to Diodéros, xi, 86 
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border disputes. The other cause of strife is more re- 
markable, Notwithstanding difference of origin, notwith- 
standing frequent quarrels, a right of connubsum must have 
existed between the Greek and the barbarian city. For, be- 
sides the dispute about territory, questions about marriage 
are spoken of as helping to bring about the war which now 
broke out!. As far as we can see, the disputed lands lay 
on the Segestan side of the stream; Selinous seems to 
have claimed or sought after a kind of inland Peraia. 
Whatever disputes or negotiations may have gone before, 
the first blow seems to have been struck by the Selinun- 
tines. They crossed the river; they occupied the disputed 
lands, and thence harried the undoubted Segestan territory 
beyond them*, The men of Segesta, as the tale is told 
us, still sent one more peaceful message, calling on the 
invaders to forbear from any damage to the territories of 
others. The attempt was fruitless; the Segestans took 
to arms and drove the Selinuntines out of the disputed 
land *, Neither city had as yet put forth its full strength ; 
each now called out its whole force; a battle followed 
in which the Segestans were defeated *. The question now 
comes, Were the Selinuntines alone in this engagement ? 
(see vol. ii. p. 557). The pcsition of Halikyai (see vol. i. p. 120) shows, 
he remarks, that it could not have been the Halikyas, the stream of Delia 
that flows by the recovered church not far from Castelvetrano. 

1 Thuc. vi. 6. 2; Spopor dvres Trois Zedwovytiows és moAEuov Kadécracay 
wept TE yapuKav rivav Kat wept ys dudioBynrjrov. I donot see that the fuller 
account of Diodéros, which may very well be from Philistos, is at all incon- 
sistent with the shorter statement of Thucydides. 

2 Diod. xii. 82; érorAéunoav mepi xmpas augioByrnoivov, norapod ri 
xwpav rav Siapepopévav mérewv dpiCovros. edvovvrio: 5€ SiaBavres 7d 
pelOpov, Td pev mp@rov rhs napamorapias Big karéaxov’ pera 5¢ ravra Kai 
THs mpookerpevns xwpas woAARv adnorepdpevor. (He adds a moral reflexion 
from the Elymian side; xareppévnoay trav Fdiunnuévwv.) I suppose the 
general meaning is what I have given in the text. 

8 Ib.; 7d pév mpirov dd trav Adywr weiOev éEreBdAovTo ph em Paivew ris 
ddXoTptas yijs. 

* Ib.; yevouévns Siapopas peyddAns dudorépas rais méAeow, oTpariwras 
ddpoicavres, 6a tiv SrAav EmocovvTo THY Kpiow. 
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We hardly know what to make of a statement that the cuar. vin. 
Segestans craved for help at Akragas and Syracuse1. At 
all events, no such help was given, as none was likely to 
be given. Syracuse indeed took the step, much more in Syracuse 
accordance with her obvious policy, of granting help to ay ia 
Doric Selinous against the barbarian ally of Athens. By 
the joint forces of Selinous and Syracuse Segesta was 
hemmed in by land and sea?. We must conceive a Syra- 
cusan fleet in the deep bay of Castellamare. Whatever 
course the ships took, whether they sailed through the 
strait or coasted along the south-west coast of Sicily to join 
any vessels from Selinous, they must have passed in front 
of one or more havens of the Carthaginian power, in the 
former case by that of Panormos itself. It is somewhat Operations 
singular that, as the affairs of Segesta gradually stirred es 
up a mightier warfare, we cease to hear of this smaller 
struggle, and we are specially curious to hear something 
more about these operations by sea. The blockading fleet 
must either have soon withdrawn, or else its blockade must 
have been remarkably ineffective. It is plain that nothing 
hindered Segesta from sending and receiving envoys to and 
from any part of the world that she thought good. 

The first application of the barbarian city pressed by Relations 
Greek assailants was to her barbarian neighbour. The coca. 


exact relations which existed between Carthage and the ea 


Elymian towns, those again which existed between the 
two Elymian towns themselves, are nowhere clearly de- 
scribed. But we can see, on the one hand, that the 


1 Diod. xii. 82; 1rd pev mpdrov ’Axpayavrivous kal Zvpakocious erePov 
cuppaxjoa. The distinct assertion of Thucydides that the Selinuntines 
had Syracusan help makes one suspect that Diodéros has mistaken their 
embassy for one from Segesta. But no such objection applies to his account 
of the embassy to Carthage, which is as natural as the other is unnatural, 
and which Thucydides was not bound to record. 

4 Thue. vi. 6.2; of ZeAcvovwria Zupaxogious érayduevor fuppdyous kareip- — 
you avrots TH moAgyp Kal card yiv Kal xara OddAaccay, 
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onaP. vi. traditional friendship between Elymians and Pheenicians 
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Relations 
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still went on, and on the other hand that Segesta, however 
much under Carthaginian influence, was still an inde- 
pendent state, capable of dealing freely with Carthage 
or with any other power. An embassy went from Segesta 
to Carthage, craving help against Selinous and Syracuse. 
The help was refused’. We are left to guess at the 
grounds of refusal. I have already remarked on the way 
in which Carthage, occupied, it would seem, with her own 
internal politics, had long kept herself from meddling in 
the affairs of Sicily 2. We are indeed drawing near to days 
when she again began to meddle; by that time she had 
fully recovered her strength; as yet she may have been 
only recovering it. It is even hinted, and incidental 
notices confirm the belief, that the aggressive spirit of 
Athens was already dreaded at Carthage *, where there 
certainly was no need to dread it at the time of the 
next Punic interference in Sicilian and Segestan affairs. 
Save for some causes like these, one would have thought 
that the application from Segesta supplied a tempting 
opportunity for Carthage to revenge herself on the Sike- 
liots generally, and on revolted Selinous above all. Any- 
how all that we can say is that the envoys from Segesta 
went away empty from Carthage. 

They then sought, as the native historian puts it in a 
remarkable phrase, for help beyond the sea*. Geographi- 
cally Carthage certainly lay, as far as Segesta was con- 
cerned, in a land beyond the sea; but the sea which rolled 
between Carthage and her dependents and allies was not a 


1 Diod. xii. 82. He gives no details. 

2 See above, p. 17. 

3 This comes from the later speech of Hermokratés, Thuc. vi. 34. 1. 2; 
det 5: pdBov elot [Kapynddviot] ph more "AOnvaio: abrots ém rv médwy erAOwer, 
This may be a little exaggerated; but it shows that Carthage at least took 
heed to the movements of Athens. See Appendix VII. 

* Diod. xii. 82; €(nrouy riva d:amdyriov ovppayiay. 
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barrier but a highway. But Segesta now remembered that onar. vin. 
she had an ally beyond the sea in quite another sense, an 

ally beyond that sea which formed the ordinary boundary 

of Sicilian dealings. Segesta had had friendly dealings 

with Athens forty years before!; she had renewed her 

alliance during the first Athenian expedition to Sicily 2, 

and, as Segesta was not included in the Peace of Hermo- 

kratés, she remained the ally of Athens still. By virtue of Segesta 
this tie, a tie not many years old but one which already eee 
belonged in some sort to a past state of things, envoys oe 
were sent to Segesta to ask Athens again to take a part 

in the affairs of Sicily. The great ruling city, the mistress 

of the seas, was implored to take up the cause of her 
Elymian ally against Selinuntine and Syracusan invaders 3, 


We must now for a while turn our thoughts to the city 
which was now called on to take a step which proved so 
memorable in the history of our island, and more memorable 
still in her own history. We must listen to the debates 
in the Athenian assembly on the great question whether it 
were for the interest of Athens to take up the cause of 
Segesta orno. We must follow her negotiations in Sicily 
and elsewhere. We must watch her preparations for the Position of 
great enterprise, till the main thread of our narrative, oe 
and with it for a while the main history of the Greek 
world, comes back again to Sicilian soil. . When the 
envoys from Segesta came to Athens imploring help 
against Selinous, they found Athens in far better case for 
undertaking such an enterprise than she was when she was 
first persuaded to send help to her own Chalkidian kinsfolk. 
The call came in the midst of that time of doubtful and Period of 
ever-shifting relations among the cities of Old Greece ee 
which followed the Peace of Nikias five years earlier. 471-413: 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 339, 553: 2 See above, p. 33. 
® Thuc. vi. 6. 2; Diod. xii. 83. 
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That peace had never been fully carried out in all its 
points, least of all on the Macedonian and Thracian coasts. 
Thucydides therefore looks on the war as not having really 
come to an end!. The changes to and fro among the 
states of Old Greece do not directly touch Sicilian history. 
But it does in some measure concern us when the final 


Athens and result of many changes at Argos within and without was 
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to attach that Dorian and Peloponnesian city to the side of 
Athens as a new and powerful ally. At this moment the 
relations between Athens and Argos only help to widen 
the breach between Athens and Sparta; but in the course 
of our Sicilian story we shall come to important services 
to Athens wrought by Argeian warriors on Sicilian soil. 
In these years too Alkibiadés, in our tale first the present 
enemy and then the absent friend of Syracuse, had come 
to the front as one of the foremost men of Athens. He 
had filled all Greece with the splendour of his displays 
at Olympia, and with the restless energy with which he 
gave himself to the political and military affairs of Pelo- 
ponnésos. Athenians and Lacedemonians, while still nomi- 
nally friends and allies, had met in arms at the first battle 
of Mantineia. Towards the Boiotians, perhaps towards 
some other of the Lacedemonian allies, Athens had at this 
moment no better security than a truce which either party 
might put an end to by a ten days’ notice*, Athens more- 
over had not yet recovered Amphipolis and some other of 
her possessions north of the gzean; and her forces were 
at this very time pressing the siege of the Lacedzemonian 
colony of Mélos. 

No time, one would have thought, save a time of actual 

1 Thue. v. 26. 2; riv 8a pécou gvuBaow ef rs ph dfiwoe mérA€Lov vopt- 
(ev, obk dp0@s Sixamoe. 

7 Ib. v. 32. 5; vi. 10. 3. The Sexjpepor orovdai apply only to some 
of the allies, not to the Lacedemonians, who still professed to keep to 


the fifty years’ alliance between Athens and Sparta recorded in v.23. See 
Vv. 115. 2. 
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pressure of war at her own gates, could seem worse chosen cuar. vit. 
than this for a great and distant and dangerous expedition, 

the result of which no man could even guess at, and in 

which Athens assuredly had no direct interest whatever. 
Prudent men, Nikias at their head, saw all this; but 

the spirit of the Athenian commonwealth was now em- 

bodied in Alkibiadés. By this time Athens had altogether Renewed 
recovered from the efforts and sufferings of the first part ee 
of the Peloponnesian war!. The most frightful form of 

that war, the yearly harrying of the Attic land, had, 
through the success of Athens at Sphaktéria, ceased for 
several years before the end of the war. The naval strength 

of Athens had hardly been touched; whatever she had 

lost in other ways had been repaired. She was at least 

as rich in resources, at least as capable of effort, as she 

had been in the days of Periklés. And there were powers 

at work, such as there had not been in the days of Periklés, 

to tempt her to a lavish use of resources, to an unwearied 
putting forth of all her strength. A generation had The new 
sprung up, full, like their leader, of life, hope, and enter- &"°"""™ 
prise, full of dreams of conquest, glory, and wealth, for 

their city and for themselves. To them war meant bound- 

less adventure, boundless success, in every part of the 
world; the other meaning that war had borne in the days 

of yearly Peloponnesian inroads was to them at most a 
matter of childish memory. Athens had lost precious 
possessions, Amphipolis itself among them; but the 
prospect of winning back what was lost was less attractive, 

less full of the charm of novelty, than the prospect of 
winning new dominions in unknown lands. We are not 

bound literally to accept the later assertion of Alkibiadés 
himself that the fixed purpose of the Athenian people was 


2 Thue. vi. 26. 2; dpte 8 dvedAnge % médrA1s éauriy dws rhs véoou Kal 
vod fuvexots moAduou és re hAcKias wAROos emvyeyernpévns Kat és xpnpatov 
Hpoav ba riv éxexepiay. 
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to subdue Italy and Sicily, but to subdue them only as a 
means towards subduing Carthage. And Carthage was 
to be subdued only as a means towards getting possession 
of countless barbarian mercenaries from Spain and else- 
where; the final object of all was that the conquerors were 
to come back at the head of their new-found force to sub- 
due Peloponnésos itself. Such dreams in all their fulness 
may have crossed the brain of Alkibiadés and of others like 
him. Something of the kind was at least talked of; the 
overthrow of Carthage was in his mouth, if in no other, 
a serious thought. We shall see that there was a vague 
fear of Athens in Carthage itself; the Athenian comedy 
of the day perhaps made itself merry with the expected 
coming of the Iberian swordsmen, who were to transfer 
their weapons from the service of conquered Carthage to 
that of conquering Athens}. 

But, setting aside dreams like these, Sicily was a land 
great enough and far enough away to provide wide scope for 
the fancies prevailing at Athens. It was a distant land, a 
famous land, a land whose name was familiar, but about 
which comparatively few knew anything definite. It was an 
island; Athens claimed the lordship of islands?; she had 
just attacked Mélos on hardly any other ground than such 
a claim; and few had any distinct knowledge how much 
greater Sicily was than Mélos or than any other of the 
islands which they knew best’, It was a land too in 
which Athens had already played some part. It was not 
a part which had brought special credit to Athens; it had 
been distinctly a part of failure; but it was failure which 


1 See Appendix VII. 

3 Thuc. v. 99, in the Melian controversy. There was at least more 
to be said for such a claim than for the claim of the same kind afterwards 
set up by the Popes. 

8 Ib. vi. 1. 1 5 dmecpor of woAAol dvres Tov peyéfous THs vicou Kal THY évot- 
KovyTo Tov TAHGous Kal “EAAjvow Kal BapBdpoy. Soagain, c. 6.1; én roohvde 
ovoay adriy of 'A@nvain orparebew cdpynvro. See Grote, vii. 221. 
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could be laid to the charge of particular men?. With omar. vin. 
those who thought of the past at all and with whom the 
name of Sicily did not simply call up wild hopes for the 
future, past failure might seem to call to renewed under- 
takings which should not end in failure. A new and 
pressing call to Sicilian enterprise, a call in which the love 
of enterprise, the desire for dominion, could be cloked under 
well-sounding pretexts, was sure of a favourable hearing *. 
The appeal to Athens to defend her ally of Segesta against 
Selinuntine aggression, to save the remnant of Leontinoi 
from Syracusan dominion, to call up Leontinoi again 
from its ruins, was a call which it would need no small 
measure of experience and of hardihood to venture to cast 
aside. 


In the spring then of the year 416 before Christ envoys The Se- 
from Segesta came to Athens to plead the cause of their oe 
own city and to enforce its case by arguments drawn 
from the general state of Sicily. Whether there was at Action of 
that moment any acknowledged Leontine commonwealth ania 
capable of sending a formal embassy to Athens may per- 
haps be doubted. But Leontine exiles had found their 
way to Athens, and were ready to join with the envoys of 
Segesta in calling on the Athenians to give help to their 
emperilled allies. Nor did the Segestans forget to take up Pleadings 
the wrongs of Leontinoi as a point to strengthen their a eee 
own case 3, They pleaded the obligations of Athens under 
their own treaty *, and they argued that it was the direct 
interest of Athens to fulfil them®. The chief argument 


was that the Syracusans had already destroyed Leontinoi 


1 See above, p. 65. 2 See Appendix VII. 

8 See Appendix VITI. * See Appendix VIII. 

5 Thue. vi. 6. 2; pddcora 8 abrots &wpynoay "Eyeoraioy re mpécBas 
mapévres.... Wore Tiv yevouévny emt Aaxnros Kal rot wporépov woAépou 
Acovrivewy of ’Eyeorato: fuppaxiay dvappyhoxovtes tovs ’AOnvalous. See 
Appendix VIII. 
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cHaP. vin. with impunity; that they were going on to destroy the 
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other allies of Athens in Sicily1; that, when they had 
brought the whole island under their power, they would 
come, Dorians as they were, colonists of Corinth ?, to help 
their metropolis and their Dorian kinsfolk, and to join 
them in overthrowing the power of Athens. It was the 
policy of Athens to join with such Sicilian allies as she had 
still left to her in withstanding the growing power of 
Syracuse. On one point they need not fear; they, the 
men of Segesta, were fully provided with money for the 
war 8, 

The decision was not hastily given. The envoys from 
Segesta and the Athenian speakers who took their part 
were listened to in several assemblies*; but no vote for 
or against the expedition was taken. As a preliminary 
step, an embassy was sent to Segesta to look into the 
state of things there. The Athenians were specially moved 
by the reports which the Segestan envoys had given 
in as to the wealth of their own city. The envoys now 
sent were bidden to find out what amount of treasure 
there was either in the public hoard of Segesta or in 
the temples within her territory 5. They were further to 
report as to the progress of the war between Segesta and 
Selinous °. 


1 Thue. vi. 6. 23; Aéyorvres GAAa TE TOAAA Kal KEepddAaioy, el Yupardoror 
Acovrivous re dvaotnoavres Gripwpnrot yevhoovrat, K.T.A. 

4 Ib.; Awpifjs re Awpretdot ard 7d fvyyeves nat dpa drokot rots éxnéppace 
TleAonovynalos BonOnoavres. Strictly this applies only to Syracuse and 
Corinth. The other Dorian states of Sicily were not settled from Pelo- 
ponnésos. 

S Ib. ; dAdws re kai xpnyata opav mapetovrow és rov médcpyov ixavd. 

* Ib. 3; éy rats éxxAnolas rav re Eyeoraiwy modddes Aeyovrwv Kal THY 
fuvayopevdvrowv abrois, See Grote, vii. 198. 

5 Ib.; wepi re rdv xpnpdtov oxepopdvors el indpxe, donep pacly, ev rE 
koww@ xat tv Tois iepois. Of. the way in which the treasures of temples 
are spoken of as resources in Thuc. i. 121. 3; ii. 13. 3. They were of 
course to be some day made good. 

8 Tb. 
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It does not directly bear on the affairs of Sicily, but it cuar. vim. 
throws some light on the state of mind in which Athens 
entered on her plans of aggression against Sicily, if we 
notice that the winter which the envoys spent in their 
mission to Segesta was spent nearer home by Athens and 
by Sparta, if not in directly warring against one another, 
yet in giving support to each other’s enemies. Thirty ships 
of Athens sailed to the coast of Peloponnésos to support 
her Argeian allies against Argeian exiles whom Sparta had 
planted in the border district of Orneai’. In more north- Warfare 
ern lands Sparta called, but called in vain, on the Chal- a peeu 
kidians of Thrace, to help Perdikkas of Macedonia against Three. 
a Macedonian party which Athens supported against him? 
It was while things were in such a state as this in Old 
Greece and the neighbouring lands that Athens took upon. 
herself an expedition to distant Sicily on a scale such as no 
Greek city had ever sent out before. 


The Athenian envoys to Segesta went to Sicily along 
with the envoys who had come from Segesta to Athens. 
Karly in the spring they came back in the same company. Return of 
They came full of zeal for their new friends, full of wonder pee) : 
at the wealth of their city, sacred and profane®. As an tbe 
earnest of that wealth, the Segestan envoys brought forth ,,.., iy 
in the Athenian assembly sixty talents of uncoined silver. from Se 
They offered it, they said, as a month’s pay for the crews of * 
sixty triremes; that was the number which they prayed 
the Athenians at once to send to the help of their allies ¢. 
And now begin those famous debates in the Athenian 
assembly of which we may be sure that we have at least 
the genuine substance in the report of Thucydides. Every 

1 Thue. vi. 7. 1. Ib: 3: 

$ Ib. 8 2; 1a Te GAAa éraywyd Kat ob ddAnOA Kal nepl ray xpyudror 
ws ely éroipa év re Trois lepois woAAA Kai év trois Kovois. So Diod. xii. 83; 


Tiv ebroplay Trav ’Eyeoralav dmayyeAdvrov. 


* Tb. 
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cuaP. vit. word of them has been studied and commented on as it de- 
serves by those whose subject is either the text of the 
historian, the political history of Athens, or the general 
history of Greece. For our Sicilian story we need notice 
those points only, and they are not a few, which have a 
direct bearing on Sicilian matters. 
Report In the first meeting then of the Athenian assembly after 
yee the return of the Athenian and Segestan envoys from 
envoy®: — Segesta, the Athenian envoys made their report. They 
confirmed by their personal witness all that the Segestans 
said as to the wealth of their city, when they came forward 
with their offering of the sixty talents. The travelled 
Athenians told in good faith of the splendid display of 
riches in every shape which they had seen in the Elymian 
The temple city. First and foremost came the stores of the great 
aot temple on Eryx. The Athenians had at the beginning of 
the war with Sparta reckoned the wealth of their own 
Athéné as part of the ways and means of her city?. And 
the men of Segesta now looked with the same eyes on 
Relations the wealth of Ashtoreth or Aphrodité. What we should 
a greatly like to know, but what we can hardly expect an 
Athenian historian to tell us,is what was the exact relation 
at this time between the two Elymian cities. That the 
men of Segesta could deal with the wealth of the goddess 
of Eryx as their own implies either subjection on the part 
of Eryx, or else the closest friendship between the two 
cities. In any case the envoys of Athens were led to the 
top of the mountain; they were shown the temple and all 
its glories; they saw the offermgs made to the goddess, 
the vessels used in her service, the vases, the censers, and 
all the holy things, many and goodly to the eye*. The 


1 See p. 1, nute 3. 

4 Thue. vi. 46.3; és re 70 dv “Epune lepdv rijs ’Adpodirns ayaydvres abrots 
énéSatav ra dvaOjpara, diddas re Kal olvoydas wal Ouvpiarhpia Kat dAAnv 
Karackeuny ovx ddlynv, «.7.A. We shall come to this visit again. 
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envoys too and the crews of the triremes were received with ouar. vin. 
unsparing hospitality by the chief men of Segesta. They eae 
were bidden to a round of entertainments at each of which at { Sereite 
their eyes were dazzled by the brilliant display of gold and 

silver plate!. All this was told in the assembly; and no 

doubt such tales went far to incline the minds of those who 

heard them towards undertaking the defence of allies whose 
resources were so great, and who were so free-handed in 

making use of them. 

The assembly listened favourably to the words both of The expe- 
their own envoys and of those who were sent from Segesta. ss pier sie 
The vote of the people was to send to Sicily the sixty 
triremes which the envoys from Segesta asked for, and to Nikias, Al- 
put them under the command of Nikias, Alkibiadés, and oe, 
Lamachos, as generals with full powers. Their orders were eeteh 
threefold. They were to give help to Segesta against heise 


Selinous; they were to restore the banished and scattered bia es al 
Leontines, if any were left; they were moreover, by a 

vaguer commission, to do anything in Sicily which they 
thought might serve the interests of Athens”. It is Position of 
thoroughly characteristic of the Athenian democracy that ae 
Nikias, who utterly disapproved of the whole scheme, was 

put at the head of those who were to carry it out®. -He 

had no wish for the command for himself, and he had no 

wish to entrust it to another. He even ventured on a 

formal irregularity in the hope of getting rid of the whole 

matter. Another assembly was held five days after that 


! Thue. vi. 46. 3; xal idiq fevices moovpevar THY TpnpITa .. . exmdpara 
kal xpvoG Kat dpyupd ...éoépepov és tds éoridces. Kal... peyadny Ti 
ZemAngw rois éx TeV Tpinpwv ’APnvaios mapeixe, Kal ddixdpevor és Tas *AOHvas 
S:eOpdnoay ws xphyata modAd tdotev. 

2 Ib. 8.2.3 BonOovs pev ’Evyeoralous mpds SeArvouytious, fvyxarorxioat be Kat 
Acovtivous, Hv te wepryiyvntat abrois rod ToA€pou, kat TdAAG Ta év TH SiKedig 
mpata ban dv yeyviokwow dpora ’A@nvaios. 

8 Ib. 4; 5 Nixias, dxodctos piv ypnpévos Gpxev, voplfaw 5e thy médww ob« 
ép0as BeBovretoGa, Plutarch (Alk. 18) adds another motive ; he was too ov7x 
fixcota Thy dpxnv Kat 8a Tov cuvdpxovra pevyor, 
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in which the expedition had been voted. Its object was to 
consider, not the question which was already decided, but 
certain points as to its carrying out'. But Nikias ventured 
to raise the whole question again from the beginning. 
He again argued against it at length, and some of his 
sayings are of importance from the special Sicilian point 
of view. 

His main point is the folly of undertaking a great expe- 
dition to which they had no special call, when they have not 
yet won back their own revolted possessions in the North, 
and when a war may any day arise in Greece itself. 
Between Nikias and Hermokratés no difference could have 
arisen; each was equally anxious from his own point of 
view to keep Athens out of all meddling with Sicilian 
affairs. To the connexion with Segesta Nikias has the 
deepest dislike. He cannot deny the fact of the alliance ; 
but he argues that the Athenians should look to their own 
wrongs before looking to those even of their allies?. The 
Segestans, by undertaking a war with Selinous without the 
consent of Athens, have lost all claim to Athenian help in 
that war, and may be left to settle matters for themselves 3. 
He objects to the whole system of such alliances, through 
which Athens has to defend her allies, while they do 
nothing for her in return*. All this is heightened by a 
certain dislike, specially natural on the part of a conserva- 
tive Greek of Old Greece, to entanglements with strangers, 
with barbarians like the men of Segesta®. This seems to 


1 Thue. vi. 8. 4. See Grote, vii. 203, 206. 

2 Ib. 10. 5; Hpyeis 5¢ Evyeoralos 57) oto. fuppdxos ws adicoupevas dféws 
BonOovpev, bp’ dv & adbrol mada adeotwrov ddiovpeba, ert pédAdopev 
dpivecba, 

3 Ib. 13. 2; Tots 8 "Eyeoraios idia elety, red) dvev AOnvaiwy ral fuvjay 
mpos ZeArvourrious Td mpwTov méAEHoV, META GPaY adbrav Kal naTadvecOat. 

* Ib.; wat rd Aowrdy fvppayovs ph ToretoOa, donep elwOapev, ols xaxds 
pev mpdgacw dpuvotpev, apedlas 8 adroit Sendévres ob Tevgdueda, 

5 Ib. 9. 1; dvipdow dddopvAots weOdpevos, 11, 7; 0d wept TOY ev Zineria 
"Eyeotalwy hyiv dvipay BapBdpwy 6 dywr. 
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be the only place in the whole story—other than the omar. vin. 
geographical picture—in which that name applied to them. Use oe 
The barbarian character of Segesta was one of those argu- darian, 
ments which are kept in store to be used by any party 

when it suits its purposes, but which, unless they are spe- 

cially needed, are allowed to sleep. Nikias argues that, if No danger 
Sicily should be brought under the dominion of Syracuse, ear 
Athens would be none the worse. As things are, if Athens °™8¢ 
sends a force to a distance, there is a strong chance of 

attack at once from Sicily and from enemies in Old Greece !. 

There is always the danger that the Dorians of Sicily may 

be persuaded to give help to their kinsfolk at home?. But, 

if Syracuse were once mistress of Sicily, she would have no 
temptation to match her dominion against the dominion of 
Athens?. For, while she came against Athens, her dominion 

in Sicily would crumble away. In other words, Nikias takes 

for granted on the part of the people of Syracuse those 
counsels of common prudence which he is vainly striving 

to bring home to the minds of the people of Athens. 

The speaker further ventures on a more remarkable 
argument. If the Athenians wish to bring about a belief Doctrine 
in their power in the minds of the people of Sicily, they on 
will do best never to show themselves in Sicily at all. Or 
if they must go thither, let them come again as soon as 
possible*, They must not run the least risk of defeat. 

Those powers keep their reputation longest which give the 
least opportunity of proving their real strength®. His 

1 Thue, vi. 10. 4; ef ya judy riv Sivay AdBaev, Step viv omevdopuer, 
kal mdvu dy fuverOeivro peta uKedwrov. 

3 Ib. 11. 3; viv pev ydp Kady EXAOnev lows Aaxedapoviow Exacror yapert. 

3 Ib.; éxeivws 5 ob eixds dpyhy emt dpxiy orparedoa @ ydp dv rpdry 
THY Huérepay pera TleAorovyynciwy dpérAwvra, elxds iad trav attav Kat Tv 
operépay ba Tov avrov aba peOjvat. 

* Ib. 43 huads & dy of éxel "EAAnves partora pey exmerAnypévor elev, el 
HY dqduroipeda, rata Se xal ef Seifavres Ty Svvapuv 5: ddrAlyou dwéAGorpev. 


5 Ib, ; ra yap &a mAciorou ndévres topev OavyaCsueva Kal rad reipay Hecta 
ris Sdéns Sdvra. 
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oHap. vi. final counsel is to undo the vote already passed. Let them 


He asks 


, leave between them and Sicily that boundary of the sea 


for a repea : 
of the which nature has fixed’. Let them tell the Segestans 
ice that, having given no help to Athens, they have no claim 


to help at her hands ?. 

In reading the narrative of Thucydides the striking 
thing before all others in this speech of Nikias is the 
personal blow dealt at Alkibiadés and the answer which 


Alkibiadés’ Alkibiadés makes ®, To us the most important thing in 


picture of 
Sicily. 


that telling reply is the picture which Alkibiadés gives of 
the state of Sicily, a picture to which I have already had 
occasion to refer*. He sets forth in the strongest terms, 
doubtless, as was his interest, in exaggerated terms, the 
results of those changes to and fro among the inhabitants 
of the Sikeliot cities of which we have seen so many under 
the tyrants and at their overthrow. Much more recent 
examples might be seen at Messana and at Leontinol, 
the latter of which was one of the chief grounds on which 
men asked for Athenian intervention in Sicilian matters. 
Sicily, Alkibiadés argues, is not to be looked on or dreaded 
as a great power®. Her cities are full of men; but those 


1 Thue. vi. 13.; robs wey SixedAcwras olomep viv pos xpwopévous mpds Huds, ob 
pepmrois, TO TE "loviy KéATY, Tapa yhv iv Tis TAen, Kal TO Zueerkd, 5d 
meddyous, TA abrav veyopnévous kad’ abrovs. The direct sea voyage is thus 
assumed as possible. 

2 Dioddéros (xii. 83), who rolls all the speeches of Nikias into one, makes 
him argue that Carthage, with all her power (€xovres peyiorny fyepoviar), 
has never been able in all her Sicilian wars to conquer the whole island ; 
still less can Athens, with a much smaller power than Carthage (rots 
*"AOnvalous odd Aertopévous TH Suvdpee Tov Kapxndoviav), overcome the 
greatest and mightiest of islands (riv peyiorny Trav Kara rv olxovpévny 
vnc, Tiv Kpatiorny ray vhowv), All this is of clear Sicilian workman- 
ship. But a speech put into the mouth of Nikias savours rather of 
Timaios than of Philistos. 

Plutarch twice gives a summary as from Thucydides; Nik. 12, Alk. 18, 

§ Thue. vi. 12-16. * See vol. ii. p. 326. 

® Thue. vi. 17. 2; al rdv és riy Sixedlav wAody pi) peraywdhonere ws em} 
peydAnv Sivapy éoduevov, Here the cherished technical term of modern 
diplomacy has crept in. 
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men are only motley crowds; changes of constitution, cuar. vin. 
enrolments of new citizens, are every-day matters among 
them1. No man in Sicily cares for any spot as the home 

of his fathers; no man is ready to gird on his armour or 

to make the contributions required by law for the defence 

of a place which he does not look on as really his own 

city *. Each man deems that either by persuasion or by 
violence he may gain enough out of the common stock to 

enable him to go and live elsewhere in case of failure °, 

Such a confused multitude as this was not likely to listen 

to any common counsels or to join in any common enter- 
prise*, Any of them, he says, will come over to us, if 

we speak words likely to win them, all the more as they 

are at present full of strifes and divisions®, The amount 

of their military force, he went on to say, was nothing 

like what had been said; they had seen nearer home how 
deceptive numbers were in such matters®. Allies would His doc- 
be ready for Athens among the barbarians—that is the ee 
Sikels—who were eager to throw off the dominion of 
Syracuse’. They must therefore support and not forsake 

such allies as they had in Sicily already. It was no pur- 

pose to argue, with Nikias, that those allies had done 

them no service in wars at home. It was not for that end 

that the alliances had been contracted ; 1t was rather that 

the Sicilian allies of Athens might hinder her Sicilian 


1 Thue, vi. 17. 2.3; dxAows re yap fuppleroas worAvavdpovaw ai mires Kal 
padias youve TOV ToALTEL@Y Tas peTaBoAds Kal émBoxds. 

4 Ib. 3; ovdels de’ abd ds wept olxeias marpl5os ob re ra wept TS cHpa Stra 
éfnprura obre Ta év TH Xwpa vopipots KaTacKevais. 

SIb.; 8 re 88 Exacros 4h éx Tov Aéyor weide olerar } oracid wy dd Tov 
Kowwov AaBav GAAnV yhv, pi) KaropOwaas, olunoey, Tadra éropacerat. 

* Ib. 3 oth elxds rdv rocotroyv SpAov obre Adyou ud yrapp depodaoGat ore 
és ra épya Kowas rpémecOas, 

5 Ib.: raxd 8 dv ds Exacror, ef Te ad’ Hdoviy A€yoro, mpooxapoier, GAAwWS 
re kat ef cracid(ovorv, Gonep muvOavdpeba, * Ib. 5. 

7 Ib. 6; BapBdpous yap moAAods Efopev of Supakocion pice: uvemOjoovra 
avbrois. 
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CHAP. vii. enemies from coming to attack them?. They had won 
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of success. 


Appeal 
of the 
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their dominion by helping any, Greeks or barbarians, who 
asked for their help 2. Such an active and daring policy 
was the right one. If, instead of keeping quiet, they 
sailed for Sicily, the Peloponnesians would fear them the 
more for their so doing’. They had a fair chance, through 
the increased power which they would win in Sicily, of 
becoming masters of all Greece. At the very least, they 
would humble Syracuse, a gain both to themselves and to 
their allies+, Their fleet, greater than that of all the 
Sikeliots together ®, would enable them to abide in the 
island or to come back, as the chances of war might make 
convenient. 

The envoys from Segesta were present at the debate ; so 
were the exiles from Leontinoi. These last, in the guise 
of suppliants, called on the Athenians to come and help 
them, and not to forget the solemn oaths that they had 
sworn to them®. The speech of Alkibiadés, followed by 
these earnest appeals, strongly confirmed the mind of the 
assembly in favour of the expedition. The only hope of 
Nikias, a hope not quite honest and, as it turned out, 
fatal, lay in trying to frighten the people with the un- 
paralleled demands of every kind which such an expedition 


1 Thue. vi. 18.15; ofs xpeay, éredh ye cal fvvmpdoaper, éraptvewv Kat pi 
dvririOévae Sri ov5e exeivar Huiv' od yap iva Sedpo avTiBonOwor mpoceGé nea 
aitots, GAA’ Iva rots éxet Ex Opots Huwv Aunpol Svres Sedpo KovAdwowy abrods 
éméva. ‘Ex@pdés here, as in later Greek, is used for roAémuos; but it is 
doubtless meant to convey a stronger meaning. Of. vii, 68, 1. 

2 Ib, 2; mapayiyvdpevor rpobvpws rois det 7) BapBdpos } “EAAnow émadov- 
pévos. He draws out the process and its policy at some length. It is the 
usual path to power—xai speis kat Scor 5) dAXot Fpfay, 

3 Ib. 4; tva MeAonovyyciov re croptompev 7d ppdvnpa, el Sdfopev Hrepc- 
Sdvres tTHy ty 7H wapdyne Hovyiay Kat emt Sedrlay wrAcdoa. 

* Ib.; dua 4 ris “EAAdSos, trav exe? tpocyevouéven, néaons rH elxdri 
dpfopev 7} kakwoopéy ye Xupakootous, év G wal abrot nal of Evppaxo we- 
AnodpeGa. 

5 Ib. 5; vavepdropes yap todpeba nat fupndvrayv Sucedwrar. 

6 Ib. 19. 1. 
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would need. Taking the enterprise for granted, as already ouar. vit. 
decided on, he began to set forth the greatness of the task sd a ae 
and its dangers, and the vast outlay of every kind which 
it would call for. It was as directly the interest of Nikias 
to exaggerate, if need be, the strength and resources of 
Sicily as it was that of Alkibiadés to depreciate them. 
After the picture drawn by Alkiabadés of the ever-shifting His pic- 
state of the Sikeliot cities, it is a little startling to read Sicily. 
the description which Nikias gives of the island with its 
cities, great cities and independent of all masters, cities 
which have no need for change, where no man is driven 
by his present bondage to grasp at any hope of revolution 
as promising a better chance. “ They,” he adds, “are not 
likely to accept our dominion in exchange for the freedom 
which they now enjoy!.” With one or two exceptions, Its general 
such as that of the relations between Syracuse and ee 
Leontinoi, this is a perfectly true description of the 
political state of the Greeks of Sicily at this time. Since 
the fall of the tyrants, the great body of the Sikeliot 
cities had been, as we have seen, truly free and imde- 
pendent. No city was subject to a foreign power; none 
was subject to another Greek city, like the dependent 
allies of Athens; none had a tyrant within its own 
walls. Even in the matter of Leontinoi, the answer of Case of 
Syracuse would be that Leontinoi had not been brought ca 
under bondage to Syracuse. The commonwealth of Leon- 
tinoi, it would be said, had been with its own consent 
merged in that of Syracuse, and all those citizens of Leon- 
tinoi who had not despised the gift had become citizens 
of Syracuse. Doubtless it has sometimes happened in 

1 Thue. vi. 20,1; émt méAes .. . wédAdAopev lévar peyddAas Kat ob6’ bm7- 
kéous GAAnAwY ore Seopévas peraBoAjs, 7 dv ée Bralov ris dovAelas dopevos 
és Sdw perdoraciy xwpoin, odd’ dv riv dpxiv riv jyerdpay elxdras dvr’ érev- 
Gepias mpoodefdpevas. Nikias here draws the picture of Sicily Free and 


Independent, as I tried to set it forth in the last Chapter. 
The same description comes again in vii. 55. 2. 
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the world’s history that too close an union has strength- 
ened the longing for separation ; but in a formal diplo- 
matic answer the case of Syracuse was not without a 
fair side. But the truth of the picture drawn by Nikias 
does not set aside a large element of truth in the picture 
drawn by Alkibiadés. The two together bring us back to 
our old position that the colonial cities often outstripped 
the cities of the mother-land at some particular moment, 
but that their greatness, their freedom, their very being, 
was less lasting!. At this moment, the Greeks of Sicily 
stood, in point both of political advancement and of ma- 
terial well-beig, higher than the mass of the Greeks of 
Old Greece. In a very few years the balance was turned 
the other way. 

Nikias next goes on to set forth the number and 
resources of these flourishing Sikeliot cities. They were 
nine in number; of these two only, Naxos and Katané, 
would, out of sympathy with the kindred Leontines, take 
the Athenian side. The other seven would be arrayed 
against Athens. All of these were well furnished for 
war, furnished with the same arms and equipments as 
Athens herself; specially so were the two cities which 
would be her immediate enemies, Syracuse and Selinous?. 
The seven will stand thus; Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, 
Akragas, Selinous, Himera, Messana. Nikias does not 
think it needful to point out the chance that Akragas and 
Kamarina might not be found on the side of Syracuse, 
nor the chance that Athens might again find something 
to her advantage among the shifting parties of Messana. 
He tells of the heavy-armed, the bowmen, the darters, 


1 See vol. i. p. 328. 

2 Thuc. vi. 20. 3; mapecxevacpévar rois ndow dpoorpdnws padiora rH 
huerépg Suvdpe, nal obx Fora emi ds padrora mrAdopev, Seduvovs wal Supa- 
xovoat. Did he not know how much better the Athenian heavy-armed 
were than the Syracusan? He knew well all about the horse, 
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whom the Sikeliot cities could send forth; of the many omar. vin. 
triremes and the men who stood ready to form their crews. = tsb 
Of money they had abundance. They had private wealth ; of Sicily. 
Selous above all had hoards in her temples'. We have Wealth of 
to call up those pillars of the giants on which we now cai 
gaze in ruin, some already built and perfect, sheltering 
the treasures of their protecting’ gods, some still rising 
under the craftsman’s hand towards that full perfection 
which they were never to reach. The Syracusans, he goes 
on to say, drew tribute from their barbarian subjects ?. 
The likelihood of those barbarian subjects joining Athens The Sikels. 
had been naturally dwelled on by Alkibiadés; Nikias as 
naturally passed it over. And then he spoke with em- 
phasis of that arm in whick Sicily so far outstripped 
Athens and most parts of Old Greece. The Sikeliot cities The horse- 
were rich in horses and horsemen, and they, unlike Athens," 
could feed their horses with corn grown on their own soil, 
and not brought from afar °. 

Here undoubtedly lay the special military strength of 
the cities which Athens was going to attack. The Sikeliot Inferiority 
heavy-armed were, as we shall presently see, of no great ae 
account. They fell at least as far behind the standard ath 
of the like force at Athens as these last fell behind the 
perfect model at Sparta. It was not wonderful that it was 
so. The Greeks of Sicily had fought only one great battle 
within the century, one might almost say only one great 
battle since the Greek settlement of the island. And the 
fight of Himera, a fight against barbarians, was not one 
in which the victors could learn much from the enemy, 
unless indeed the Greeks had taken to the use of the 


1 Thue. vi. 20. 4; xpnuara 7° Exover, Ta pev ida, TA Bt wal ev rois lepois 
dort ZeArvouyrios. See vol. ii. p. 408. They had also (besides their offer- 
ings at Delphi) a treasury at Olympia (Paus. vi. 19. 7), which has lately 
been brought to light, as well as that of the Geloans (ib, 15). 

4 Thue. vi. 20. 4; Xupaxoators 5¢ kal dad BapBdpwy Tivéw an’ dpxis péperat, 

5 Ib.; ciry olxety sat ov traxrd xpavra. 
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Spanish sword. Their few wars among themselves, the 
occasional strife between Syracuse and Akragas, could have 
given the Sikeliot Greeks no such military training as 
Athens and Sparta and their allies had gained in the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. For the Persian wars, 1t 
must be remembered, were wars in which the horsemen of 
Thessaly and the heavy-armed of Thebes were on the side 
of the barbarian. But against the Sikeliot horse Athens 
was altogether unable to bring any force of the like kind. 
Nor does Nikias say a word suggesting an effort to 
strengthen the Athenian power on this side. He fears 
that the many horsemen will keep them out of the land!?. 
He fears that the cities will combine against Athens, and 
that Segesta alone will be left to give any help against 
the horsemen’. But he says nothing about bringing 
together any force of cavalry on the Athenian side. There 
is to be a powerful land-force to withstand the horse ; 
but it is to be a force of heavy-armed, and of bowmen and 
darters, these lighter troops being of special value against 
cavalry 3, They must have, not only troops of their own 
citizens and of their subject allies, but any that they could 
bring from Peloponnésos either by persuasion or by hire ‘, 
The persuasion looks to Argos, the hire to Arkadia, and we 
shall find that both did their work®. But above all, they 
must have abundance of ships, not only for naval warfare, 
but for every other purpose. They must have a good store 


? Thue. vi. 21. 1; efmep BovdAdpeda dfidy re THs Siavoias Spav Kal pi bad 
inméav modAdA@y eipyecbat THs yijs. 

2 Ib.; dddos re xal qv fvardov al médres poBnOcioa, Kai pr) dvrimapd- 
oxwow huiv piro rivis yevdpevar GAA f ‘Eyeotaios @ dpuvovpeda iamudy, 
That Segesta was likely to supply horse appears from vi. 37. 1; 62.9; 
98. 1. 

8 Ib. 22; roféras roAAods kat opevdov}ras, Stws mpds 7d éxeivav immuov 
dyréxworv, 

* Ib. raw fuppaxov, trav re bunxdov nal iv twa te MeAonovvfcou Suvdpeda, 
h netoas, ) 009 npooayayécOcu, 

5 See below, p. 105, and Thue, vii. 57. 9. 
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of provisions to be ready against all accidents!; they must cmap. vin. 
have good store of money, for the wealth of Segesta would Need of 
be found to exist chiefly in talk?. They must in short arr 
take care to be in every point superior to those in whose 

land they were about to carry on warfare; the Sikeliot 

cavalry must be counterbalanced by a great and a varied 
infantry 3. 

All this might have been no less true of a great enter- Special 

prise nearer home. Nikias next goes on to speak of the ee eng . 
special conditions of distant warfare like that in Sicily. wartere, 
The invaders of the island must act as men who were 
going to settle in a city surrounded by strangers and 
enemies‘; they must from the first day of their landing 
make themselves masters of the land®. They must re- 
member that, in the case of any failure, every hand in 
Sicily would be turned against them®. They must re- 
member how different a thing warfare in Sicily would be 
from such warfare as they had been used to among their 
allies in the islands and on the coasts of the Aigean. 
There all that they wanted could easily be brought from 
Attica or some other friendly country. Now, they must 
fully understand, they were going to carry on war in a 
distant, a foreign, a hostile, land. From Sicily in winter 
even a messenger could not come in a less space of time 
than four months’. They must make themselves inde- 
pendent alike of allies and of accidents, and leave as little 
as might be to the power of fortune ’®. 


1 The details are given in Thue. vi. 22. 

2 Ib.; 7d 82 nap Evyeoratar, & Xéyerar elvat Erotpa, vouloare nal Novy dv 
pariora éroipa elvat, 

8 Th. 23. I. 

4 Ib. 2; wédAw Te voploa xp) ey dddAopvAois Kai modreplos olmodvras 
lévat. 

5 Ib.3 rH mpory juepe ev G dv kardcxwow eb0ds Kpareiy rijs yijs. 

6 Ib.; dv opdaArovrat, wavra wodéma, Efovs'. 

7 Ib, 21. 23 pyvav ob88 reccdpoy Trav xemepvav dyyeAov Jddov edrdeiv, 

® Ib. 23. 33 éAdxiora Ty TUXY Tapadous. 
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In this speech Nikias had a twofold hope. By enlarging 
on the greatness of the efforts needed for Sicilian warfare, 
he trusted to lead the people to cancel their first decree. 
Failing that, he hoped to give the expedition such a scale 
that, if he was forced to go on this hated errand, he and those 
who went with them might risk the least possible amount 
of danger!, His former object failed. Sicilian enterprise 
had taken full possession of the public mind of Athens. 
The people at large were in no way checked in their wish 
for the undertaking by the vastness of the effort which it 
called for?, Nor had Nikias many supporters even among 
those to whom he might reasonably have looked for support. 
The men of his own class, the rich gentlemen of Athens, 
shrank from any open opposition to the general impulse, 
lest they should be denounced as shrinking from the burthens 
which the war was likely to lay upon them in the character 
of trierarchs?, At last a speaker in the assembly, a dema- 
gogue named Démostratos, who is described as specially 
eager in pressing on the war, called on Nikias to leave off 
all delays and excuses and to state at once what force he 
really wanted*. Thus pressed, he asked for a hundred 
triremes—forty more than the original demand from Segesta 
—Athenian and allied. Of heavy-armed he asked for five 
thousand, more rather than less, together with bowmen 


1 The various motives are fully explained in c. 24; but they are of 
Athenian rather than of Sicilian interest. 

? Thue. vi. 24. 1. 

3 Plut. Nik. 12; 6 Nexias évayriovpevos ore modXovs ode Suvarods elye 
ouvayanards: ol yap ebropo: Sedidres ut) Sonor Tas Aetrovpyias Kal rpinpap- 
Xlas dwodiipdcneyv, wapd yvupnv jovxafov. This hardly comes from Thuc. 
vi. 24. 4; Sia riv dyay trav wrAEdvov emOuplay, ef ry dpa Kal ph Fpecke, 
Sedids pt) dvrixerporovay xaxdvous Sdgecev elvat TH wéAcs. 

* Thuc. vi. 25. 1; TéAos mapedOuv ris Tav ’A@nvaloy Kat mapaxadéoas 
Tov Nixiay, ob ey xpivar mpopacifecdar obde BiapédAev. Plutarch 
(Nik. 12) gives us the name; é wddtora tay Snpayoryav én tov méAEpoy 


wapofivay rods ’AOnvalous Anudatparos épn tov Nixlay npopdous A€yovra 
navoey, 


~ 
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from Crete and slingers, and all other arms in proportion '. cnap. vit. 
Undismayed by the vast demand, the assembly not only The gene. 
accepted it, but, on the motion of Démostratos, voted that "8 “r" 
the generals should have full powers to levy what force power. 
they pleased, and to settle all the details of the expedition ?. 

The preparations now began. The generals called on the 

citizens on the military list to perform their duty of service’. 
Demands were sent to the tributary allies; the influence 

of Alkibiadés brought Peloponnesian contingents from 


Argos and Mantineia +. 


The whole mind of Athens was set on the enterprise. Excite- 
Young and old thought and talked of nothing else. We ees 
read how in their several gatherings they sat and drew plans 
of Sicily according to the notions of the time—how they 
marked out the coast, the towns, the havens—how, with an 
eye turned towards Carthage, they specially marked the 
points which pointed, or were held to point, towards 
Africa®. The religious mind of the city was stirred. 

Some priests of the gods of Athens, in league, one might 
almost venture to guess, with the devout Nikias, had signs 
and wonders to report which might serve as warnings 
against the enterprise ® But little heed was paid to them Oracles. 
amid the press of encouraging sayings drawn from ancient 
soothsayers’ and of favourable answers from all the oracles 


1 Thue. vi. 25. 2; mwevraxioxiAlav pev ov édAdoooay, fv 5€ m1 Suvevra, 
Kat mA€loot. 

2 Ib. 26.1. © * Ib. 2. 

* Tb. 29. 3. 5 See Aprendix VII. 

6 Plut. Nik. 13; Aéyerat TOAAG Kal mapa Trav lepéwy évayTiodabat npds Tv 
orpareiav, Nikias’ own name was a bad omen, according to Timaios (1) ; 
Stav A€dyy Tots AOnvaloas olwvdr Fyjcacba yeyovévar tov dad ris viens ~xovta 
rotvopa orpatnyov arendévra mpos THY oTpatnyiay. 

7 Ib.; érépous éxoav pavras 5 *AAKBiddns éx 54 rivov Aoyiov mpotpepe 
Tadawy péya KA€os trav "AOnvaiow dard uceXlas €vecOar, One thinks of our 
old friends Onomakritos, Bakis, and Glamis, perhaps even of Laios of Thebes. 
See vol. ii. p. 86. 
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of the world, which the care of Alkibiadés brought together 
to relieve or to strengthen the public conscience. It was 
to men sent on his errand that distant Ammén announced 
that the Athenians should take all the Syracusans}, a 
prediction whose fulfilment we shall come to in the course 
of our story. Zeus of Déddna bade the Athenians occupy 
Sikelia. Men gave the word its obvious sense, and knew 
not till too late that the god meant nothing further off 
than the hill of Sikelia in their own Attica. 

It was the eagerness of all men in Athens to fly to new 
worlds in Sicily which led the fancy of Aristophanés to con- 
ceive the picture of the birds building their city of Nephelo- 
kokkygia. Perhaps for that very reason, the direct Sicilian 
allusions in the play are not many. But Nikias, besieging 
Syracuse when the comedy was acted, is pointed at as one 
apt to delay and busy with military engines *, The bringing 
of oracles from the ends of the earth is jeered at*, and a 
Sicilian fragment of Pindar in honour of Hierdn of Aitna is 


1 Plut. Nik. 13; sal Oconpdmor tives adr@ [’AARBiadn] map’ “Appovos 
ddixovro xpnopov KopiCovres ws Anpovrat Supaxovolous dmavras *AGnvator. 
Cf.c. 14 ad fin. He adds, ra 5 évayria poBovpevar Svopnpety ExpuTrov, 

2 Paus. viii, 11. 123 ’AOnvalos 5 pavrevpa te Awddvns SerXlav FrAOev 
olxifey.  5¢ ov méppw rijs méAews 4 ZxeAia Adgos [see vol. i. p. 487] early 
ob péyas: ol 5 ob oupdppovnoavres 70 elpnyévov és rE bnepopious orpareias 
mponxOnoay Kal és Tov Xupakoolov méAenov, The story comes among a 
string of oracles fulfilled in an unexpected way through two places bearing 
the same name. But one can make nothing of the tale in Souidas which 
makes the younger Archidamos, warned at Pythéd S:xeAlay puddrrecba, 
die fighting at the Attic Sikelia. We learn however that this last was 
TproKeArs Addos. 

8 Birds, 362; 

@ gopwrar’, eb y’ dvedpes abrd Kal orparnyucds 
vmepaxovrives av y’ Hin Nisiav rais pnxavais. 

* Tb. 618; 

. kobe és Aeddots 
005’ els “Aupow’ trOdvres éxet 
Ovcopev, 
Ib. 716; 
dopey 8 dyiv “Appov, Acdgoi, Awdhivn, PotBos ’AméAAwy. 
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parodied to a higher use!, Among the few at Athens who cuar. vin. 
opposed the énterprise were Sékratés, warned against it by his Hy oelanie 
deemon?, gnd the astronomer Metin, of whom a strange story and Metén. 
is told which reminds one of some of the symbolic warnings 

of the Hebrew prophets. He set fire to his house, counter- 

feiting madness as some said, in order to get off holding a 
command in the invading army. Others said that he set 

fire to it privily by night, and then pleaded his loss as a 

ground to induce the people to excuse his son from the 
trierarchy which had fallen to his lot?. Metén is one of 

the only two real characters who appear in the Birds by 

their real names; and his reception in Nephelokokkygia is 

not pleasant*. Sdkratés might at such a moment have 

looked for some favour from a poet who for once was on 

the same side; but he and his friend Chairephén—neither 

beast nor bird, but bat—come in for some of the accustomed 

jeerings ®. More strange is it when Gorgias, in a passing 
allusion, is classed among barbarians °, as if Aristophanés 

had wilfully confounded the two appeals from Leontinoi and 

from Segesta. And it was not only in comedy that the birds Omens. 
gave warning to Athens. Out of the Median spoils the city 

had dedicated at Delphoi a golden Palladion on a brazen 
palm-tree with golden dates. Ravens, so the soothsayers 


1 Birds, 925 ; 
ov 8¢ marep xrlorop Airvas, 
Caddo tepav dpuvupe. 

These are the lines of Pindar quoted in vol. ii. p. 233, by him addressed 
to Hierén, and now, with less fitness, to Zeus. Cf. directly after, 939. In 
1297 the words Supaxociy St xirra are immediately a gibe at an Athenian 
named Syrakosios; but his name was perhaps brought in to make merriment of 
a wider kind, as the name of Opountios mentioned just before is punned on 
(153, 1294). 

7 Plut. Nik. 13. 3 Tb. * Birds, 992 et seqq. 

5 Xapepav 4 vurrepis, See 1281, 1296, 1564. 

* Birds, 1698 ; 

BdpBapu 3° elotv yévos, 
Topyiat re wat Sidcrmor, 

The Scholiast explains that this Philippos was a contemporary orator, 

but he does not say why either he or Gorgias should be called BdpBapos. 
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cuap, vir, of Pythd witnessed, came and pecked both at the sacred 


Madness 
of the 
enterprise. 


1854. 


image and at the dates'. Favourers of Athens said that 
the tale was got up by Syracusan practice at Delphoi*. But 
Syracuse could have had no hand in the warning voice which 
came from the other side of the Hgzan. The Athenians were 
bidden to send for the priestess of Athéné at Klazomenai. 
She came, and she was found to bear the name of Hésychia, 
a name which sounded as a voice of reproof in a state of 
things so full of unquietness as was to be seen in the Athens 
of that day °. 

But the arguments of Nikias and the name of Hésychia 
were alike fruitless to turn the people of Athens from 
the frantic enterprise on which their hearts were set. 
No piece of history better bears out the suggestion of 
Joseph Butler that it is within the compass of possible 
things that a whole nation may go mad*. We have per- 
haps had such an experience within the last forty years. 
We have seen a nation give its whole soul to an enter- 
prise which did not indeed lead to utter overthrow like 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, but which was surely 


1 Plut. Nik. 13; é 5¢ AeAois MadAddiov Eornke ypucoty emt olvixos 
XarKod BeBykds, dvdOnua 77s wWéAews awd Trav Myndikav dpicreiwy’ rotr’ éxor- 
tov é¢’ #uépas modAds mpoomeTopevar Képakes, Kal TOV Kaprov évTa yxpucodV 
Tov poivikos dnérpwyov Kat karéBaddAov, He tells the story again, De Pyth. 
Or. 8; but there he puts it éy rois SimeAcKois Tav ’AOnvaioy druynpacww. 
Perhaps he looked on the whole expedition as an drvynpa, 

2 Ib.; of 8 ravra pev épacay elvac AcdApay nAdopata Trenciopévav ind 
Supaxocioy. 

3 Ib. Have we a reference to her and her name in the Birds, 1320 ? 

Zopia, 1600s, auBpdota Xdpires, 
76 re tHs dyavédpovos ‘Hovyxias 
eUdpepoy mpdawnor, 

* “ Why might not whole communities and public bodies be seized with 
fits of insanity as well as individuals?” He goes so far as to add: 
‘“‘Nothing but this principle, that they are liable to insanity equally at 
least with private persons, can account for the major part of the trans- 
actions which we read in history.” The story is told by Dean Tucker, 
Address ani! Appeal to the Landed Interest, p. 20. I have to thank the 
Rev. Albert Watson, of Brasenose College, for the reference. 
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as wild, as unjust, as utterly lacking in any reasonable cuar. vu. 
hope either of advantage or of true glory. There was a 
fairer plea for helping Leontinoi and even Segesta than 
there was for helping the Turk; yet a time was when it 
was said that those who protested against helping the 
Turk could, like Nikias, Metin, and Sdékratés, have been 
counted on a man’s fingers. Another parallel has been 
found in the French invasion of Egypt at the end of 
the last century. The enterprise, wild in itself, seems 
wilder still when we think of the position in which Athens 
stood at the moment in Old Greece—how precarious was 
the state of peace between her and her most powerful 
neighbours, how likely it was that an enterprise which 
touched so many interests in Old Greece would at once 
cause the sleeping lions of Peloponnesian and Boiotian ! 
enmity to wake up in their full strength. Maddest of 
all was the stage which we have not yet reached, when 
one expedition to Sicily had failed, when there was actual 
warfare at the gates of Athens, and when a second expedi- 
tion went forth to fail yet more utterly than the first. From 
any point of view we wonder ; from the Athenian point of 
view, so familiar to most of us, we are tempted to lament 
and to rebuke. The historian of Sicily may be allowed to 
feel some inward satisfaction as he tells how well Zeus on 
Polichna and Artemis in the Island looked after their faith- 
ful worshippers, how Athéné herself better loved her less 
lofty house in Ortygia, and filled the hearts of her own 
chosen people with madness. 


We have spoken of omens of ill which might have Breaking 
warned the religious mind of Athens from the frantic ae of 
undertaking. Presently came the most frightful warning Hermé. 
of all. The famous tale of the breaking of the figures 
of Hermés and the alleged profanation of the mysteries 
of Eleusis concern us in Sicily, only so far as they led 
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to the change of the most active enemy of Syracuse into 
her most zealous and effective friend’. Perhaps too they 
concern us in a less direct way when we remember that 
a historian of Sicily held that the wrath of Hermés at 
the desecration of his statues was shown in the heavy 
blows dealt against Athens by the hands of Hermokratés 
son of Hermén, descendant of Hermés himself?. With 
this view of things in our minds, we might have looked 
to hear that the goddesses alike of Eleusis and of 
Sicily stepped in to avenge the wrong done to them 
in their older home by help given to their more faithful 
servants who guarded their house between Epipolai and 
Anapos. That seventy years later Démétér and the 
Koré guided the ship of Timoleén to the deliverance 
of Syracuse °, while they are not recorded to have in any 
way strengthened the hands of Hermokratés or Gylippos, 
may possibly mark two stages in the growth of their 
Sikeliot worship. But the tale of the godless doings in 
Athens concerns us directly only as part of the tale of 
Alkibiadés. It was startling when, just as the fleet was 
on the point of sailing, one of the three appointed generals 
was suddenly charged with a share in acts of impiety which 
were sure to bring down the vengeance of the gods on the 
expedition and on the city. Alkibiadés asked, and with 
reason, for an immediate trial. It was not fitting that 


1 The Hermes-breaking would concern us more if we could believe the 
story which had reached Plutarch (Alk. 18), that the Corinthians did it in 
the interest of the Syracusans. 

2 So thought Timaios, quoted by Longinus, fr. 103, C. Miller, i. 218; 
trois 5¢ ’A@nvaiois dAovor wept SixedXiay riva tpdmov émpwved bri els Tov 
‘Eppiy doeBnaavres 5:0 rodr’ gdwxay Sinnv' ody Heiora & &’ eva dvipa, 
ds dad Tov napavoundévros bia marépwv Fv, ‘Epyoxpdrny rov "Eppywvos. 
Plutarch must refer to the same passage when he says (Nik. 1), 79 
mepixon) TaY ‘Eppdy mpoonpaivey adrois 7d Saipdviov, as ind ‘Eppoxparous 
Tov “Eppowos wAeiora meicovra: mapa tov addeyov. Cf. Grote, vii. 230. 
See above, p. 49. 

$ Plut. Tim. 8. 
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he should go forth on such a command with so frightful cmap. vin. 
a charge hanging over his head, an object for every 
slander that his enemies might bring against him in his 
absence. Let him be tried at once, and either condemned 

or acquitted. If condemned, he was ready to bear his 
punishment, to die, if so it was decreed ; if acquitted, he 

could go forth on his command with a good hope and a 

good conscience’, But his enemies were too strong for 

him. They feared the result of an immediate trial while He sets 
he was still at hand in the height of his influence as com- ity a 
mander of the expedition on which men’s hearts were set. 

They feared his popularity with the sailors; they feared 
above all that the contingents from Argos and Mantineia, 
which had been brought to the Athenian side mainly 
through his influence, might, if he were withdrawn from 

the command, go back to their own homes*, Let him 

go forth to his work, the orators of this party argued ; 

let not the expedition be kept back; when the evidence 

for the trial was ready, he might be summoned home 
again. In other words, whether Alkibiadés was guilty or 
innocent, his enemies sought to get him out of the way, 
while they put together charges against him which he had 

no means of answering °, 


It was now midsummer, and everything was ready for June, 415. 


the great armament to set forth. The main body of Greatness 
the allies, with the provision-ships and the other vessels srmament. 


which were not ships of war, were bidden to sail straight 
for Korkyra, which was appointed as the place of meeting 


1 Thue. vi. 29.1. He calls on them pr dadvros mépt abot Si:aBodds drodé- 
xeaOat, GAX’ Hn Atonreivey, el ddicet, Plutarch (Alk. 19) has many more 
details. 

2 Tb. 3; Plut. Alk. 19. 

5 A suspicion becomes of some value when it is guaranteed by Thucy- 
dides (u. 8.) ; BovAdpevor, é peiCovos SiaBorRs hy EuedrAov Adov adrod dadvros 
mopeiv, peramepmrov Koucdevta avroy aywvicacGas, 
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cHap. vil. for the whole armament!. The Athenian triremes, with 


Its perfect 
array. 


some few of the allies, were to come together on a fixed 
day in the haven of Peiraieus. And this part of the fleet, 
its kernel in truth, formed of itself a striking and memor- 
able spectacle. The historian stops to remark that fleets 
greater in numbers had been brought together at parti- 
cular moments in earlier wars. But no armament so great 
in number and in such perfect array had ever gone forth 
from any Greek haven bound on an errand so distant and 
likely to be so long*. The ships were ready to sail; all the 
dwellers in Athens, citizens and strangers, were ready by 
the shore to see the men embark who were to sail in them. 
Many went to see the last of their kinsfolk and friends who 
were going forth to the dangers of so distant a warfare. 
Hope was mingled with regret; now that the hour of parting 
was come, men felt more keenly the dangers of the enter- 
prise than they did when they decreed it by their votes °. 
But the armament was a great and a gallant one, one that 
lifted up men’s hearts to see going forth from their own 
city. Of Athenian triremes the men of Segesta had 
asked for sixty; sixty were there, of full swiftness and 
ready for naval warfare; the tale of a hundred asked for 
by Nikias was made up by forty more which served as 
transports for the heavy-armed‘*. The city on its side, 
the trierarchs on theirs, had spared neither pains nor cost 
to bring both ships and crews to the most perfect state 

1 Thuc. vi. 30. 1. The reason is given; ws éxeiOev dOpdas emt dxpav 
Ianvylay roy *Idviov d:aBadovow. 

2 Ib. 31.13 mapacxevn yap airn mpwtn éxmdretcaca pas médrAews Suvdpe 
‘EAAnuiy moduredearatn 51) Kat edmpeweordrn tiv els éxeivoy Tov xpédvov 
éyévero. He mentions two earlier ones as equal in number of ships and 
heavy-armed ; but adils (3), dAAd él re Bpaxel WAG wpynenoay Kai mapackevy 
pavaAp, otros Bt b ardAos ws xpdvids Te todpevos Kal Kar’ dupédrepa, ov dy 3p, 
wat vavot Kai we(@ dpa tfaprvdeis. 

3 Ib. 30. 2; év 7@ mapdyre KaipQ, ws dn EperdAov pera ewSvvaw dAANAovs 
drodimeiv, paddov abrovs laze 7a Sevd 4 Sre &pngilovro rei. 


* Ib. 31. 33 &ffxovra pey raxelas, recoapdxovra be dwArrayoryous. Cf. 43.1, 
and above, p. 104. 
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of efficiency !. The heavy-armed soldiers vied with one cnar. vin, 


another in the perfection of their weapons and of all that 
belonged to their military array. To make a fair show 
in the eyes of one another and of all Greece was as much 
in their minds as warfare with the expected enemy 2. 
Much wealth, public and private, was on board the ships; 
not a few looked to profit in the distant land by trade as 


well as by warfare® Men’s minds were struck by the Effect 
on mens 


greatness and splendour of the armament, by the distant 
service on which it was sent, and by the boundless hopes 
of victory and dominion with which that distant service 
had stirred all hearts 4. 


minds. 


At last the moment came when the fleet which was to Sailing of 


ee ; the fleet 
avenge the wrongs of Segesta and Leontinoi, which was, from Pei- 


in the dreams of some, to make Athens mistress of Sicily 
and Africa and the whole western seas, was ready to leave 
the waters of Attica. The trumpet bade silence; the 
prayers usual on the sailing of a vessel were uttered, not 
severally in each ship, but by the whole host following 
the words of the herald®. But on board each ship, officers, 
soldiers, seamen, made their libations to the gods with gold 
and silver cups. On shore the whole multitude of specta- 
tors joined in the prayer®. At last the religious rites were 


1 Thue. vi. 31.33 70 pev vavrixoy peydAas Sandvas Trav re Tpinpapxav 
Kat THs méAEws éxnovnbev. He goes on with details. 

2 Tb. 4; éuvéBy 52 mpos Te pas adbrovs dua tpv yevécOar, » Tis Exagros 
mpooeTaxOn nat és rods GAXous “EAAnvas énidergiy paddAov elxacOjvar Tijs 
Suvdpews Kat éfovaias } él moreplous mapackevhy, 

3 Ib. 5; Sea ént peraBorp tis } orparidrns f) Eumopos Exwv Endre. See 
Arnold’s note. 

4 Ib. 6; Sat péyioros H5n SidwAous dd ris olxelas nat én peylorn édmlde 
ray pedAdAdvrwy mpds Ta bndpxovra émexecpnOn, 

5 Ib. 32. 13 evxds ras vopilopévas mpd ris dvayaryns ob xara vaty 
éxdaorny, tvunavres 52 ind enpuxos érotovvro. They were “taught by the 
priest.” 

© Ib. 2; guvewevdxovro St wat 6 GAXros SusAos 6 te ths yas, Tov re wodiTav 
wat el res dAdAOos ebvous mapRyaodtor, Some nominal fvppaxo: might 
not be etvos. 
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cuar, vul. over; the pean was sung; the ships sailed out of the haven 


The 
Adonia. 


State of 
feeling at 
Syracuse, 


in column; when they reached the open sea, a strife began 
which could make its way first to Aigina?. And so they 
sailed on in pride and hope towards Korkyra, leaving yet 
one more omen of dread behind them at Athens. The day 
of their sailing was one of the days of the mournful solem- 
nity of the Adénia, rites of old Pheenicia translated to the 
soil of Hellas, which would have seemed more in place in 
Panormos or Motya than by the streams of Ilissos and 
Képhisos. The prayers, the peans, of the fleet sailing 
forth for Sicily were strangely mingled with the wailing 
of women weeping for Tammuz”. Images were taken 
from their places, and laid on the earth in sign of sorrow. 
Mimic rites of burial were gone through for the slain 
favourite of Aphrodité*, And there were not wanting those 
who saw in all this a presage of what might befall the 
host which had just set forth in all its pride‘. 


We must now look to our own island. While these 
mighty preparations were making for the invasion of 
Sicily, we have no sign as to what was going on in Sicily 
itself, save the one vague hint that Syracuse had found it 
worth while to tamper with the prophetic voice of Pythé 5. 
The veil is not lifted till the Athenian fleet had actually 
sailed from Peiraieus. We then hear how men felt at 
Syracuse when they heard that the invading armada was 
actually on its voyage for Sicily. The general feeling in 


' Thue. vi. 32. 3; ént xépws 7d mpwrov éxmAevoavres mrAdAav Hin wéexpe 
Aiylyns éxototyto, 

2 Plut. Nik. 13; od« dAlyous 5 wat ra Trav Huepay ev als Tov ordAov 
éfémeurov iméOparrov. *Adwma ydp elxov al yuvaixes rére. 

S Ib.; ragpat mepi aird [1a eidwda] wal Kowerot yuvaidv Foav, Cf. 
Ezekiel, ix. 14. 

* Ib.; Wore rods év Adyp movovpévous tivt ra .roavra Svoxepaivey rai 
Sediévar wept rijs napackevijs éxeivns Kal Suvdpews, ph Aapmpdrynra Kat dxprv 
émpaveoratny cxovea Taxéws papav7, 

5 See above, p. 108, 
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the city was one of disbelief}. That Athens, at such a mo- OHAP. VIII. 
ment, without the shadow of any reasonable cause, should 

send forth such an armament as report spoke of for a 
purposeless attack on a distant land, seemed to islanders 

shut up in their own island to overleap the admitted 
bounds of human folly. Some believed the story to be 
simple invention; others rather wished that it might be 

true, as the discomfiture of the invaders in such a case 
would be certain. But there were men in Syracuse who 

knew better than either, who both knew the fact and 
understood the danger. The assembly was summoned, Meeting 
under the presidency of the generals of the commonwealth, sacinbly, 
fifteen in number. The place of meeting was doubtless in 
the agora, in the flat ground of Achradina. Many speakers 
arose, some believing the report, some denying it. A long 
debate was brought to an end by two memorable speeches, 

to which we must apply our usual estimate. They may 

be reports of the general substance of what was really 
spoken ; they are at least what a contemporary who had 
every means of knowledge thought that the two speakers 
were likely to have said. 

Of these two speakers the first was a man whom we well Speeches 
know already, Hermokratés son of Hermén. The other a 
was a certain Athénagoras, of whom we hear nothing be- Sr 
fore or after, but who is described as the leader of the 
people and the man in whom the mass of the citizens put 
most confidence *. The two men are well contrasted; the 
oligarch in home politics with the champion of democracy— 
the official man, knowing the ins and outs of all official 
affairs, with the popular speaker, who holds no official place, 
who has no means of information save such as are open to 


1 Thuc. vi. 32. 4; és rds Supaxovoas HyyéAAeTo pev woAAaxdOev Ta wept 
tov éninAou, ob pévrot émorevero én moAby xpévov obdév. 

2 Ib. 35. 23; “AOnvaydpas, ds 8yov re npoordrys iv wal évy 7 wapdyrt 
mOavagraros Tois NOAAOIs. 
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cHaP, viit. every citizen, whose only source of power and influence is 
that his fellow-citizens choose to set store by what he 
says. As we follow the story, it is plain that neither 
Athénagoras nor Hermokratés was at that moment in office. 
Position of Athénagoras assuredly was not. The name by which he 
sats is described, one familiar at Athens, has sometimes been 
taken for a formal title; but it is far more likely that 
both at Athens and at Syracuse it simply means the man 
in whom the people trust, who is expected to come forward 
as the champion of the people, but whose influence is purely 
personal and not official’. A ¢ribunus plebis, a defensor 
poputi, was assuredly not needed in commonwealths like 
Athens and Syracuse, where the assembled people had all 
power in their own hands. Nor would it seem that Her- 
mokratés was at that moment in office; he certainly was 
Official not one of the generals presiding at the meeting. But he 
Heri = belonged to an official class; he had been in office and he was 
likely to be in office again ; he spoke with all the weight of 
a man experienced in the immediate management of affairs, 
in opposition to the popular orator who criticizes matters 
from without. Legally Hermokratés and Athénagoras 
were simply two citizens in the assembly, with equal right 
of speaking and voting. Practically there was the same 


* I cannot believe that 67u0v npoordrns means any definite office known 
to the law, any more than dyyaywyds does. The dhyov mpoordarns was the 
man whom the multitude expected to come forward as their champion— 
év 7@ wapovrt, as long as they continued to trust him. He need not even 
have been so definitely marked out as our Prime Minister, Leader of the 
House, and Leader of Opposition, all of them positions unknown to the 
law. The &)yov rpoordrns comes nearest to the Leader of Opposition, but 
with this difference, that the Leader of Opposition, though not at the time 
in office, is sure to belong to the official class. 

See Aristoph. Knights, 1123. Démos, in his character of despot, used 
the mpoorarns as his sponge ; 

kAénrovTa re BovAopa 
Tpépev eva mpoordrny: 
rouroy 8, Stay 7 mAéws, 
dpas énarafa, 
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kind of difference between them which there is in our own cHarP. vit. 
House of Commons between the Right Honourable mem- 

ber, versed in affairs, whether actually on the Treasury 

bench or not, and the Honourable member on the cross- 
benches, who has no position but what he makes for 
himself by his words, but whose words are perhaps looked 

for with eagerness through the length and breadth of 

the land. 

Hermokratés then, believing himself to have the best Speech 
information on every point?, began by saying that he was corre 
going to tell them a true tale, but that he hardly ex- 
pected to be believed in telling it. People who told un- 
popular truths must expect, not only to carry no conviction 
with them, but to be themselves looked on as unwise *. 
However much they might be amazed at the news, the The Athe- 
Athenians were coming with a vast force for warfare by really 
land and sea. They were coming under the pretext of °™in¢- 
helping their allies at Segesta and of restoring the Leon- 
tines ?; their real purpose was to get possession of Sicily, 
and first and foremost of Syracuse. For the invaders 
deemed that, if Syracuse were won, all the rest would 
easily follow. They would be in Sicily before long; it 
was the business of his hearers to get themselves in readi- 
ness for the defence with all speed. They must neither 
disbelieve and take no heed, nor yet must they despise 
the enemy, and so be taken by him while still unarmed +. 

Nor need those who believed the truth be over-discouraged 
at the power and daring of the enemy. Their vast force His hopes. 
will neither make them better able to do mischief nor 


1 Thue. vi. 32. 43 ws capas oldpevos eldévar ra wept adtay, and just after 
in 33. 1, welOwy ye ¢uaurdv aapécrepdy te érépou eiQus A€yecv. 

2-Ib. 33. 13 ov pdvor od melBovarv, GAAA Kal deppoves Sonata elvan. 

3 Ib. 2; mpépacw pév "Evyeoralov fvppaxiqa wat Acovrivev Katowice 

‘ Ib. 3; «al pyre xarappovioayres dppaxtros AnpOncedOe phre dmorh- 
gayres TOU fUpmavros dpeATCETE. 
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secure themselves against loss1. It may even in one way 
be a gain; it will frighten the other Sikeliot cities, and 
make them the more ready to act in concert with Syracuse. 
If the Syracusans can either overcome the invaders or drive 
them away without having accomplished their purpose, their 
deed will be noble and famous. And that the invaders will 
be really able to accomplish their purpose in the teeth of 
Syracusan resistance he does not fear in the least. He goes 
on to speak of other great and distant enterprises, under- 
taken both by Greeks and barbarians, which had failed, 
as he believes this of Athens will fail also. Preeminent 
among them he quotes the Persian invasion of Old Greece, 
through the failure of which Athens herself had risen to 
greatness. 

Hermokratés then goes on to his practical counsels, 
which are conceived in a very different strain from those 
which he had set forth in his speech at Gela nine years 
earlier. Sicily is no longer looked on as a separate world, 
from all meddling in which even Greeks of other lands are 
to be carefully kept out. He is no longer silent as to the 
existence of barbarian neighbours, both in and out of Sicily. 
His advice to his countrymen now is to call in the help 
of every possible ally, far and near, Greek and barbarian. 
They are to send to the Sikels, to confirm some in 
their alliance or allegiance, and to seek the friendship and 
alliance of others?. The difference is clearly marked be- 
tween the Sikels of the east coast, familiar to Syracuse as 
subjects, neighbours, or enemies, and the Sikel towns of 
the interior, now fast beginning to advance in power and 
in Hellenic culture. The Sikeliot cities were to be called 
on to help in a danger which was common to all of them. 


* Thue. vi. 33. 4; obre yap BAdrrew pas mAclw olol re Zoovra 4 ndoyer, 
obf" Sri peyary ordrAw éwépxovrat, dvaedeis, 

* Ib. 34. 1; wat és rods Xuedrods wéuwovres rors piv pGddov BeBarwaw- 
peda, rots 5¢ pidiav xat Evppaxlay repwpeda roetcOat, 
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The Greeks of Italy were to be urged to join in the cnap. vu. 
alliance with those of Sicily; if they refused this, they Ttlicts; 
should be prayed at least not to receive the Athenians into 
their havens?. Envoys were to be sent to Lacedeemon and Pelopon- 
Corinth, praying those cities both to send speedy help to’ 
Sicily and to stir up the war again against Athens at 
home”, All these counsels are obvious; it is more re- 
markable when Hermokratés counsels his countrymen, but 
counsels them in a tone which shows that he thought 
that the advice might sound strange, to send an embassy 
to Carthage®. He distinctly says that the Carthaginians Carthage. 
lived in constant fear of an Athenian attack, and that they 
might not be unlikely to give some help to Syracuse 
against a common enemy*, Such help might be either 
open or secret ®; he enlarges on the wealth of Carthage ° ; 
he has clearly neither hope nor wish to bring a Punic host 
into Sicily even as allies of Syracuse; but he feels that 
the hands of Syracuse might be greatly strengthened by a 
Carthaginian subsidy. On this most interesting part of 
the subject we are sorry to hear no more. We do not 
hear whether any Syracusan embassy really went to Car- 
thage; it is certain that no Carthaginian help came to 
Syracuse. 

But the most striking and the most practical part of the He exhorts 
advice of Hermokratés is where he counsels his fellow- pain 


citizens to take a step which he knows will be startling Ailes 

1 Thue, vi. 34.13 cal és riy “Iradlav [wéprmpev mpécBes], Sus } fyppaxiav 
nowwpeba, Hiv, A pr Séxovrar AOnvatous. 

2 Ib. 33 méumoper 52 wat és riv AaxcSalyova nat és KédpivOov, dedpuevor 
Setpo Kara raxos BonOeiv kat rov éxet wédrAEnov Kweiv. This is very different 
from the counsel in the speech at Gela; still one would have looked for 
some more marked mention of the metropolis. 

® Tb. 2; Sonel 5é wor rai és Kapxnddva dpewoy elvar wépyat. 

‘Ib. See Appendix VII. 

5 Ib. 3 Hroe apipa ye f pavepws, 

6 Ib.; Suvarol dé elas pddrora rev viv, BovAnOévres' xpuodv yap kat dpy- 
pov mreiorov Kéxrnvrat, dOev 3 re méAepos Kal TaAXa, ebmopel. 
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cHar. vii, and unpalatable for them to hear of. If they are wise, 
they will not wait for the Athenians to attack them. They 

will do better to meet them on the road. Let them join, 

with all the Sikeliots, if possible, at any rate with as many 

as they can win to their side, and go forth with their 

whole naval force, victualled for two months, and sail as 

far as the furthest pomt of Iapygia. The question will 

thus be, not whether the Athenians shall make conquests 

in Sicily or land in Sicily at all, but whether they shall 

get back home again from the expedition which will thus 

be cut short’. The advantage will be on the Sikeliot 

side. The distance on their side 1s much shorter; they 

will be able to attack the enemy when they are wearied 

7 Tleudiap with their long voyage. They will have the friendly 
' haven of Taras as a base of operations and a place of 
shelter in case of need; the enemy will have to shift for 
himself how he can along desert or unfriendly coasts, 
where the Sikeliots will be able to attack or harass or 
blockade him at pleasure ®, If this plan is followed, the 
Athenians will not venture to set forth from Korkyyra ; 
the expedition will either be driven on into the winter or 
else given up altogether*. Furthermore Hermokratés has 
reason to believe that the most experienced of the Athenian 
generals is altogether opposed to the war; he has been 
forced into the command against his will and would gladly 
seize any excuse for going back®. In such a case daring 


1 Thue, vi. 34. 43 8 5¢ wddora éyh re voul(w énixapov, duets Te Sia 7d 
fuvndes fovxov quior dv dféws weiGorcGe Syms eipnoera. This rebuke of 
Syracusan lack of enterprise should be noticed. 

2 This seems to be the meaning of the words in vi. 34. 43 SHAov majoa 
abrots drt ob mepi rH Sixedig [al. rhs SixeAlas] mpdrepov éoras 6 dyov 4 rod 
éxeivous repawOjvas tov "Idévioy, 

§ Thue. vi. 34.5. See Arnold’s note. 

* Ib. 6; ewadqva dv rp apg és xetpava f xaranAayévras TO adonjry 
Katadvoa ay rov ndodv. 

5 Ib. ; dAAws re wal Tov éumepordrou tov otparnydy, ws bya dxovw, 
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is the wisest policy. General opinion will go with those cuap. vii. 
who strike the first blow. The Athenians look for no 
resistance. They despise us, and justly, because we did 
not help the Lacedzemonians to overthrow them?. If they 
find themselves attacked first, they will be struck with 
fear; they will rate the Sikeliot power beyond its real 
strength®. All these things, Hermokratés argues, are in 
favour of the Syracusans. But they must not be led to 
despise the enemy; they must make every preparation to 
meet him. As to the facts of the case there is no doubt. 
They may be assured that the enemy is coming and that 
he is already on his voyage. 

The mass of the assembly were not with Hermokratés >. Feeling 
The more part were not inclined to any efforts. They dis- nis 
believed his story. Some treated the whole thing as a aoe 
subject for laughter; others said that, if the Athenians did distrusted. 
come, they would be able to give them more than as good 
as they brought*. Of this frame of mind the popular 
opposition-speaker Athénagoras made himself the mouth- 
piece. His speech is one of the most memorable in the 
whole collection of Thucydides. Whether actually spoken 
or not, it exactly suits the circumstances of the speaker. 

It is the speech of an honest, thoughtful, and patriotic 
man, but a man not well informed as to facts. It is the 
speech of one who has no direct share in administration, 
but whose business it is to watch and often to blame those 


dkovTos Hyoupévov wal dopévov dy mpdpactey AaBdvros ef mt dfroxpéov ad’ 
hyav dpOeln. 

1 Thue. vi. 34. 8; éwépxovrat july ds ob« dpuvopévas, dixalws nareyvoxdres, 
brit adrods ob pera Aakedapovioy épbeipopev. See above, p. 25, and Ap- 
pendix IV, 

2 Ib.; ef 8 (Sorcev wapa yropny roAuhoavras, TH ddonhry pdidAov av nara- 
tAayeley f 77} dnd Tov dAnGois Suvdpe. Cf. Alkibiadés, above, p. 98. 

3 Ib. 35. 1; ddlyor } 7d moretoyv TH ‘Eppoxpdre Kal PoBovpevoy 1d 
HéAdoyr. 

4 Ib.; el at ErOaev, ri dv Spdceay abrods 5 tt obw dy peiCov dvrindbacer ; 
ddAos 5¢ kal navy Karappovoirres és yéAwra Erperov 70 mpGypya. 
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cHaP, viz. Who have. As a counsellor for the needs of the moment, 


Athéna- 
goras and 
Hermo- 
kratés. 


Athénagoras was wholly wrong and Hermokratés was 
wholly night; but Athénagoras was not without good 
grounds for watching with a careful and even a suspi- 
cious eye every step taken or proposed by Hermokratés 
and his party. That Athénagoras mistook the facts of 
the case was perhaps not wholly his own fault. The 
private member, with no special means of information, had 
to watch and criticize the official member, official, even if 
not holding office, who had special means of information, 
but whose advantage in this way was counterbalanced 
in the popular mind by a feeling that, in home politics 
at least, he was dangerous. When events had once 
proved that Hermokratés was right in his facts, that 
the danger really was such as he described, Hermokratés 
became, and most justly, the trusted adviser of the com- 
monwealth, and we hear nothing more of Athénagoras. 
But as long as the facts were doubtful, there was no 
lack of reason on the side of Athénagoras. In time of 
war Hermokratés could be trusted before all men not to 
betray the commonwealth to the enemy. In time of peace 
it was by no means clear that he might not be seeking to 
overthrow the existing constitution of the commonwealth 
in the interest of himself or his party. Worthy of all con- 
fidence in time of actual war, he was not equally trust- 
worthy as long as things had not got beyond rumours of 
wars. 

But the position and language of Athénagoras have 
a wider range than merely as illustrating the politics of 
Syracuse in his own day. They throw light on some of 
the most general and most remarkable facts of man’s poli- 
tical nature. It is much easier to draw up a democratic 
constitution than to work it, when drawn up, in a demo- 


. cratic spirit. The dislike to exertion, the shrinking from 


putting oneself forward without some special call, is very 
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strong in the mass of mankind. It has become a proverb cuap. vu. 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s business. And this is 
true from one side; but it is equally true that what is 
everybody’s business is sure to become somebody’s special 
business. In some men the love of business is inborn. 
They must be employed, be the employment never so 
petty and uninviting, Without consciously putting them- 
selves forward, they do put themselves forward in every 
matter. Without consciously asserting that ‘ we are they 
that ought to speak,” they instinctively assume that it is 
for them to speak and to be listened to on all points. 
And men are apt, from the mere willingness that trouble 
should be taken off their hands, to take such men at 
their own estimaze of themselves. In bodies therefore 
whose constitution is strictly democratic, bodies where 
there is nothing really answering to office or opposition, 
bodies where the position of every member is formally as 
good as that of every other, a guasz oligarchic, a quasz 
official, class is always likely to arise. It forms itself in 
assemblies where any influence of wealth or rank is out 
of the question; it comes by a kind of natural or un- 
natural selection ; influence by no means always falls to 
the men of the most striking ability, but rather to those 
who are most willing to toil at the least attractive forms 
of drudgery. Without real office, they form an official 
class; it is for them to speak and to act; it is for others, 
if they dare, to doubt, to question, to answer, to take their 
chance of encouragement or discouragement on the part 
of the assembly in general. 

That this tendency of mankind existed in the ancient Aristo- 
commonwealths is clear; but in them it entered into seis 
partnership with another tendency. No Greek state was *ndencies. 
so wholly democratic as altogether to shut out the ex- 
istence of an oligarchic party. The ancient families, 
shorn of political privilege, still kept up their importance 
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cua. vir. in their own eyes and also in those of the people at large. 


Some were clothed with a sacred character by virtue of 
hereditary priesthoods; some were illustrious by exploits 
as well as by descent; some, like Nikias, won universal 
favour by their personal demeanour and by a judicious 
employment of their wealth. Suspected, but at the same 
time honoured, they were habitually chosen before other 
men to the high places of the state; above all, they 
were likely to be chosen to them at an earlier age than 
men who had to make their reputations for themselves. 
The official class which was sure to grow of itself was 
largely formed of the oligarchic class, and an oligarchic 
spirit beyond that of mere officialism was likely to spread 
even among those members of it who were not of illus- 
trious birth. Of the official class at Athens, the magis- 
trates who defraud the assembly of its rights +, the men 
to whom embassies and offices fall in their youth while 
they never come to the worthy elders of the commons ?, 
a vivid picture is drawn in the Acharnians of Aristophanés. 
Athénagoras of Syracuse had clearly to struggle against a 
body of the same kind, against men who could be at least 
suspected of administering the affairs of the state to the 
profit of themselves or their party, men who kept the 
people at large out of that knowledge of affairs which they 
might rightly claim, men who, it would seem, had cried 
1 Acharn. 40, 56; 


dvipes mpuraves, adicetre ri éxxdAnolav, «.7.A, 


3 Tb. 607 ; 


airiov 8é ri 
bpas pev dei picOopopety dynyérn, 
Tove 5¢ pndév’; éredy, @ MapidAdén, 
Hon menpéaBevxas ot modus wy; évi, 
dvéveuvce’ xairo y tort cdxppoy Kdpydrns. 
Ti dat ApdxvaAdos Kedpopiins A Tp widns ; 
oldéy tis tydy taxBdtav’ 4h rods Xadvas ; 
ob pactv, GAA’ bd Koovpas wat Adpaxos. 
Here is one at least of our enemies, who also saw Hérakleia on the 
Pontos; Thue. iv. 75. 2. 
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Wolf, wolf, so often that they were not believed when the omar. vu. 
wolf was at the door indeed. 

The popular leader begins by setting forth his utter dis- Athéna- 
belief in the tale told by Hermokratés. The Athenians are Senies the 
not coming; the story is got up by the oligarchs, They de auiedy 
seek to throw the people into a state of groundless alarm, 
in order that some special commands may be granted to 
themselves, which they may turn to the overthrow of demo- 
eratic freedom}. Such things had happened before; Syra- 
cuse had seen both tyrannies and oligarchies*?, There must 
have been many elderly men among the hearers of Athéna- 
goras who could remember the tyranny of Thrasyboulos and 
of Hierén; few, if any, could remember the rule of the 
Gamoroi; but all had heard of it from fathers and grand- 
fathers, That the Athenians were not coming Athénagoras 
argued on @ priori grounds, grounds which show that he 
had not fully fathomed the depths of human folly. The The Athe- 
Athenians had too much sense, too much experience, to an 
come where they were sure to meet only with defeat 3, '° come 
He even wishes that they would come; so sure is he that 
the power of Syracuse would overthrow them*. He en- 
larges, like Nikias at Athens, on the lack of any Athenian 
force that could match the Syracusan horse. He argues, 
much less justly as the event proved, that Athens could 
not bring by sea any considerable force of heavy-armed, 
and he had clearly no notion of the great inferiority of 


1 Thuc. vi. 38. 1, 2. They sought, carawAnfavres 7d tyérepov mAnI0s, 
abrot ris méAEws dpyetv. . 

2 Ib. 3; rorydpro: bv adra 4 médus Hua ddrryaus pev Hovyd ce, oraoes 5e 
moAAds Kat dyavas ob mpds Tovs ToAeplous mAciovas A mpds abrhy dvapetrat, 
rupavvidas 8¢ ori Gre Kai Svvagreias ddixous. 

3 Tb. 36. 3; dyes 5& qv eb Bovdrednode, od ef dy obra dyyéAAovet cio- 
moov Tes Aoytetave TA elxdra, GAN’ ef dy dv dvOpamor Sewot kal worAAGy EuTreipor, 
domep éyw ’AOnvalous afi, Spaceay. 

* This comes in the opening words of the speech; rots péy ’A@nvaious 
doris pn BovAcrat ow Kaxds ppovnca, Kat tnoxetplous Huiv yevécOa evade 
trOdvras, } SecAds 2orw A TH wore ove edvous. 
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cHap, vil. Syracuse in thatarm?. He believes that the invaders would 
They will be sure of defeat, even if they could make their base of 


be de. 
feated if 
they do 
come. 


Athéna- 
goras’ 
definition 
of demo- 
cracy. 


operations in a Sicilian city equal in size to Syracuse’. 
How much more when all Sicily would join against them, 
when they would have to encamp where they could, with 
no defence against the Syracusan cavalry, save haply a 
few stray horsemen from Segesta*. Indeed he does not 
believe that, if they do come, they will ever land at all; 
Syracuse has a force strong enough to hinder them °. 

This overweening confidence, this rose-coloured picture of 
the military and naval strength of Syracuse, most likely 
goes further than anything that the real Athénagoras said ; 
but it is the line of argument which one in his position was 
pretty certain to take. From the unwisdom of his view of 
foreign affairs we turn with pleasure to his setting forth 
of internal politics. He rebukes the young oligarchs who 
sought for power and office before the legal age*; he 
defends democracy from the charges which they brought 
against it, and he takes the opportunity to give the best 
definition ever given of that misapplied and slandered 
name, Many writers, Greek and others, have striven to 
tell us what democracy is and is not; but none has ever 
set forth its nature so truly and so clearly as the dema- 
gogue of Syracuse. The words are doubtless those of the 
Athenian historian ; but it is something that Thucydides 

1 Thue. vi. 37. 1; 006" darAiras laowdAnPes Tots Huerépors, emt vewy ye EAOdvTas. 
As he says only iconAnOes, this may be literally true. 

2 Ib. 2; ef wédw érépay rocavtny Soa Svpdxovoal elo, EXOorev Exovtes, 
kat Spopov olxhoayres Tov méAE pov ToLoivTo. 

3 Ib. ; 9 mov ye 5) év macy modreplg Suxerlg, fvorhoera yap. 

* Tb. 13 086° immous dxodovOnoovras ov5’ abrdébev ropioOnoopévous, et ji) 
drAlyous Twds napa ’Eyeoraiwv, In 2. he describes their encampment é« 
oxnvidiev, which reminds one of the yurdpia and mupytéiia in which Démos 
(Arist. Knights, 793) dwelled for eight years. 

5 Ib. 37. 2; 7d 88 fvpnav ob8 av xparqoa abrods ris yAs Hyodpac 
TOTOUTY THY huerépay mapacKeviy Kpeloow vopl los, 

6 Ib. 38.5: ri wat BovrAcobe, @ vewrepor; nérepov dpxewv hin; add’ ob« 
évvopor, 
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looked on Athénagoras as worthy of having such an utter- cap. vu. 
ance of political wisdom put into his mouth. He uses the 
name democracy in its true political sense, the sense of 
Periklés, Isokratés, and Polybios, a sense which has been 
somewhat overshadowed by the philosophical prejudices 
even of Aristotle!. With Athénagoras democracy is no 
corruption, no falling away from any higher model; he 
does not discuss the abstract claims of ideal kingship or 
of ideal aristocracy; he takes the actual and lawful consti- 
tution of Syracuse as he finds it, and contrasts it with the 
tyrannies and oligarchies which had been in past times, and 
which, if the people did not watch over their rights, might 
be again. The definition les in a nutshell; democracy 
is the rule of the whole people; oligarchy is the rule of a 
part only. In the democracy of Athénagoras the rich and 
noble are in no way shut out from taking their share along 
with other citizens in the administration and honours of 
the commonwealth. They are not put into subjection to 
any other class; they have their own special function in 
the state assigned to them. For in a democracy each 
man, each class of men, has its fitting place. It is for 
the rich, he says, to be the guardians of the public purse; 
it is for the wise to give counsel; it is for the people at 
large to listen to their counsel, and to decide between 
opposing advisers”, In an oligarchy on the other hand, Contrast 
dangers and burthens are thrown on the people at large, aca 
while all advantages become the exclusive possession of 
a few °. 

Having laid down his general definition the speaker 


1 See Appendix IX. 

2 Thue, vi. 39. 1; éyu 5€ Gnu mpOra pev Sjpyoy Evuray wvopdaOa, drAcyap- 
xlay 52 pépos, érerra pvdakas pev dpicrous elvar xpnpdrow rods mAovatous, 
Bovrciou 5 ay BéAriora rods fuverots, xpivas 8 dy dxovcayras dpora rods 
wodAots, kai Tavira épotws Kal kard pépy kat gvpravra év Snpoxparig leopoipeiy. 

3 Ib. 2; dAcyapxia 52 rev wey mividvow Trois MoAAOIs peTadidwor, ToY 5 
wpertuov ob rAeovertel pdvov, GAA Kal {vpray dpedopévy Exel. 
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cuaP. vil. turns to its practical bearing. He turns fiercely on the 


Danger 
from the 
oligarchs, 


powerful men, the young men, who would disturb the exist- 
ing state of things, who would overthrow the just settle- 
ment made for the common good, and put in its stead one 
designed only for their own advantage. He warns them 
that so great a city as Syracuse cannot be ruled in the 
interest of a few; he even makes an appeal to the more 
enlightened self-interest of the better disposed among the 
oligarchs themselves, If they can be satisfied with taking 
their places in a democratic commonwealth, they may be 
sure that a larger share of honour and authority will fall 
to them than to ordinary citizenst. Such has been in 
truth the universal experience of democratic common- 
wealths, alike in Attica and in Uri, whenever the rich 
and noble have had the sense to take their fair chance, 
and no more, of the good will of their fellow-citizens. 
If, says Athénagoras, they will seek for more than this, 
they will be in danger of losing everything*. As for the 
rumours of invasion, if, as he did not himself believe, there 
was any truth in them, it was for the generals to take heed 
to them *®, But in no case would the people be led by 
rumours true or false to submit to a voluntary bondage 
by clothing any dangerous person with unusual powers‘. 
Syracuse was in possession of freedom, and she meant to 
keep it °. 

We have nowhere else in our story so full and clear a report 
as this of the proceedings of a free and regular Syracusan 


1 Thue. vi. 40. 1; #ynodpevoe rovro pev dv Kal icov Kal mAr€ov of dyafol 
bpav Hrep To rhs woAEws TAHOs peTacyxelv. 

2 Ib. ; ei 8 GAAa Bovanoeose, Kal rot wavrds Kwduvedoau orepnOjvat. 

3 Ib. 2; orparnyol elow jyiv of oxépovra aird. We must again re- 
member that Hermokratés, the chief spreader of rumours, was not in 
office at the time. 

* Ib.; od mpds rds tyerépas dyyeAlas Katamdayeica Kat édropévn byas 
dpxovras avOaiperoy Sovrciay émBareirat, 

5 Ib. ; rhv brdpxovoav trevdeplay ovyt éx rod dxovery dpaipeOnoercu, ex 32 
Tou Epyy puraccopevy ph emrpérev, repdcerat covey. 
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assembly while the democratic constitution was still un- cmap. vin. 
tampered with. We note, perhaps with surprise, the large Powers 
powers of the presiding magistrates. These, unlike the ata 
practice of Athens or Achaia, were the generals. They s¢nerals. 
seem to have been authorized to put an end to a debate 
without taking a vote. There was indeed hardly material 

for a vote. Hermokratés and Athénagoras had both given 

advice and made suggestions; but neither had made any 

definite motion to which the assembly could say Yea or 


Nay. When Athénagoras sat down, one of the generals, The as- 


most likely one who, like the Athenian Epistatés1, was eee 
the actual president of the day, arose and forbad the Saag 


debate to go any further. He and his colleagues dis- general. 
approved of the reproaches cast on certain citizens in the 
speech of Athénagoras*, The need of the time, for the 
whole city and for each man in it, was not to utter or to 
listen to revilings, but to make ready to withstand inva- 
sion. It was well that the city should be prepared with 
horses and arms and all that was needed for warfare, even 
if things should so turn out that they were not needed. 
The generals were already looking to these things, and 
they would go on looking to them. They would send to 
the several cities both for information and for any other 
purpose that might be needed. When they had any news 
to tell, the assembly should hear it °. 

With this speech, a speech implying a considerable de- 


1 On the émordrns see Grote, viii. 271. 

2 Thue. vi. 41. 1; rav 82 orparnyav els dvacrds GAdov py obdéva ert 
elace mapedAdeciv. It is clear that the generals presided in the Syracusan 
assembly, which they did not at Athens or in Achaia. See Fed. Gov. i. 
296. This stretch of power seems considerable; yet it is small com- 
pared with that which, seems to be attributed to Periklés as general in Thuc. 
ii, 22. 1, of hindering the ordinary assemblies. (See Grote, vi. 178.) That 
the generals, though not presidents, should have the power of summoning 
ii. 59. 4; iv. 118. 6) is less wonderful. 

8 Thue. vi. 41. 1; daBodrds pev od Gdppov ore Aéyew Tivds és dAATAOUS 
ovre Tovs dxovovras dmodéxecOa, 
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cua. vit, mand of public confidence on behalf of the actual govern- 


Negotia- 
tions. 


Meeting 
of the 
Athenian 
fleet at 
Korkyra. 


The 
nuinbers, 


ment, the Syracusan general dismissed the assembly1. We 
shall see that negotiations and preparations were being ac- 
tively carried on, if not from this moment, at least a little 
later 2. But nothing seems to have come of the most. 
striking and daring points in the exhortation of Hermo- 
kratés. We hear nothing of any embassy being sent to 
Carthage, and assuredly no Syracusan fleet was sent to the 
furthest point of Iapygia, to meet the Athenians on the 
way, and to drive them back to their own land. 


§ 3. Lhe Beginning of War in Sicily. 
B.C. 415-414. 

We must now turn to the progress of the invading 
armament, When the whole Athenian fleet had come 
together and had begun its voyage towards Sicily, we 
may, though no blow is struck for some time to come, 
look on the threatened war as actually beginning. It was 
in the trysting-place of Korkyra that the whole power of 
Athens and her allies met in full readiness for their errand 
of Sicilian aggression. All earlier descriptions and com- 
parisons apply to a part only of the Athenian preparations, 
to that part which was supplied by Athens herself and 
those of her allies for whom Peiraieus was a convenient 
haven of meeting. But now the whole force of Athenians, 
free allies, subject allies, and mercenaries, was gathered in 
one place. The crowd of vessels that filled the havens and 
the narrow sea of Korkyra numbered in all one hundred 
and thirty-six ships of war. Of these two were Rho- 

1 Thue. vi. 41. 3; & 71 dv aicOwpeba, és bas otcomer. 

2 Th. ; of yey Supaxdoro rocaira eindvros rod orparnyou, deAvenoay éx 
tov fvAAdyou. The meeting was called éxAncia in 32. 4; so it may not 
have been, as {vAAoyos seenis to imply at Athens, a meeting specially called. 

What would one give for a Syracusan inscription explaining all these 


parliamentary matters. It would be more than “ the pleasure of looking 
at an autograph.” $ Thue. vi. 43. 1. 
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dian vessels of fifty oars after the ancient pattern!; the cuap. vm. 
rest were triremes, Of Athenian triremes the number, as 

we have seen, was one hundred, counting the forty that 
served as transports”. Thirty-four ships were the contri- 
bution of those members of the Athenian confederacy who 
still supplied ships, and had not sunk to pay tribute in 
money. Of these our guide mentions none by name but the 
Chians ; but we learn from other passages of his story that 
the people of Méthymna still served on the same favour- 
able terms*. And some addition to the fleet was surely 
made by the sea-faring city in whose havens it had met. 
Korkyra was ready to fight against her twin-sister as long 

as that twin-sister abode in friendly relations to the parent 
whom Korkyra so deeply hated. Korkyraian soldiers are 
seen before Syracuse at a later stage of the war, and we 
may surely infer the presence of Korkyraian ships from the 
beginning. Besides these there were a crowd of vessels 

in attendance on the ships of war. Thirty carried corn ; 
others, the number is not given, carried carpenters, masons, 
every kind of man and thing that was needed for siege- 
works *, A hundred merchant-ships, pressed into its ser- 
vice by the Athenian commonwealth, accompanied these 
heavily burthened vessels, to tow them, we may suppose, 

in case of need 5, Besides these, not a few private vessels 

of various kinds followed the fleet on their own account, 
for the purpose of trade in the course of the voyage °, 
One horse-transport was enough to carry the thirty horse- The 

horsemen. 

men who were to face the cavalry of Syracuse and all 


1 Thue, vi. 43. 13 Svoty ‘Podiow wevrnxoyrépow., Cf. i. 14. 2. 

2 Ib. 43; af pev efnxovra raxeta, ai 5& ddAAa orpariurides. See 31. 3, 
and above, p. 112. 

8 See vi. 85. 23 vil. 57. 5; Mn6upvaio yey vavot nat ob pdpy bmrpxoot. 

* Th. vi. 44. I. 

5 Ib.; éf dvdynns pera trav dAKddov guvérre, 

6 Ib. 3 moAAd Se wai GAAa TAoia Kai dAKabes Exovator fuynkoAoUouy TH 
oTpariG éumopias tvexa. See above, p. 113 
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onap. vill. Dorian Sicily’. There is no mention of their horses ; 
they were to find them in the land where horses were the 
kindly growth of the soil. 
The heavy- But of footmen of every class there was no lack. Nikias 
armed. had asked for five thousand heavy-armed, citizens and allies. 
The full tale came up to one hundred more than the demand. 
Of these fifteen hundred were native Athenians whose 
names were on the roll of citizens liable to military service, 
citizens finding their own arms, but receiving pay during 
their time of service. Seven hundred were citizens of the 
lower rate of fortune called thées, who, if called on to serve 
as heavy-armed, had their arms found for them by the 
state. They were to act as epibatai or marines on board the 
triremes*, The rest came from the allies, free and de- 
pendent, reckoning a few who were mere mercenaries. The 
commonwealth of Argos had, under the influence of Alki- 
biadés, sent five hundred. From Mantineia, whether sent 
by their own commonwealth or simply as volunteers, came 
a number not stated, which with a body of mercenaries, 
doubtless from Arkadia, made up the not very great 
total of two hundred and fifty’. These Peloponnesians 
were doubtless the best heavy-armed troops in the army; 
one is rather surprised to find that the heavy-armed con- 
tingent of the subject allies, that is mainly from the islands 
rata of the Aigean, reached the number of 21504. Of light 
troops the bowmen numbered eighty from Crete, four 
hundred from elsewhere. There were seven hundred Rho- 
dian slingers; and the list is wound up by an entry charac- 
teristic of the relations common among the Greek cities. A 
hundred and twenty citizens of the elder Megara, a city now 
bitterly hostile to Athens, men banished in some of the civil 
* Thue. vi. 43. 25 brmayoyd wd, rpideovra txovon innéas. 
* Ib. ; érraxdocos 88 Of res emBdra tev vedv. 
$ Ib.; Mavrwéwy kal pobopdpov. 


* The whole number is 5100. 2200 Athenians, 500 Argeians, 250 Ar- 
kadians, leave 2150 for the impxoor, 
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dissensions of their own commonwealth, banished doubtless omar. vin. 
on account of Athenian sympathies, took service for the city 

which had given them shelter. They had been, one may The Meyga- 
believe, in their old days at Megara, men at least of the ene 
heavy-armed if not of the knightly census; as exiles they 

could serve their adopted city, not with spear and shield, but 

only with the light sie ale of the Rhodian subject or of 

the Cretan mercenary 1. 

These figures give the total of the fighting men; to The ships 
them must be added a certain number of unarmed men ac 
as servants of the horsemen and heavy-armed; also the 
crews of the provision-ships, the masons, carpenters, and 
others, with the crews of the ships that carried them. And 
above all these, there were those who, though they wore no 
weapons, might be as truly called fighting-men as any who 
carried spear and buckler. Those were the men who guided 
the mightiest and most cunning weapon of all, the Athe- 
nian trireme. They formed in fact by far the greatest part 
of the whole warlike body. The crews of the war-ships, 
throwing in the two Rhodian pentekonters, have been 
minutely reckoned at 25,5807, of whom a large propor- 
tion would be Athenian citizens, practising the special 
craft by which Athens had risen to her greatness, It was 
a mighty force indeed to be sent forth at the bidding of a 
single city. It was a force by no means wholly the growth Character 
of the city which sent it forth; it numbered allies and ee 
subjects as well as citizens. But if the whole force of re 
Athens was not Athenian, there was in every branch of 
it an Athenian kernel round which the other elements 
gathered and which gave its character to the whole. The 
host of Athens was Athenian in a sense in which no Car- 
thaginian host was Carthaginian. But the more one 
thinks of the greatness of the effort, the more one is 


1 Thue. vi. 43. 2; Meyapetor yrdrois, puydow, eixoot wat éxardy. 
* See Holm, ii. 408. 
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cuap. vu. struck with the risk which was run in such an effort. 


Effect 

of the 
preatness 
of the 
fleet. 


Conduct 
of the 
Ttaliot 
cities. 


The three 
divisions, 


Athens ruled over a scattered dominion; she ruled, for the 
most part, as a mistress, perhaps not actively hated but 
certainly not actively loved. When her fleet sailed for 
Sicily, it left behind subjects of Athens who were likely to 
fall away at the first report of Athenian failure in Sicily. 
Yet she ventured, to an appreciable extent, to fight the 
battle which she had chosen to fight in Sicily with the 
arms of those same subjects. 

In truth the vastness of the Athenian armament seems, 
as Hermokratés had foretold!, to have gone a long way 
to defeat its own objects. Men everywhere, even those 
who had before been friendly to Athens, were startled 
and frightened at the armed multitude which was coming 
against their coasts". Their faith could not carry them 
so far as to believe that such preparations as these meant 
nothing more than the restoration of Leontinoi and the 
defence of Segesta against Selinous. Thus even the old 
allies of Athens, who had fought for her in her earlier 
Sicilian enterprises, 1f they did not actually turn against 
her, at least looked jealously on, and refused her the 
society, help, and comfort which she doubtless looked for 
from them. The relations of the Italiot and Sikeliot 
cities to Athens doubtless still bound them to receive a 
single Athenian ship of war, but not more*; they would 
therefore be fully justified in refusing admission to the 
whole of the fleet or to any division of it. And most of 
them acted on this principle. 


The assembled fleet was now reviewed and examined in 
every point, and every arrangement was made by the 


1 See above, p. 118. Of. Holm, G. 8. ii. 20. 
* Justin, though he blunders about the embassies, says with truth (iv. 


4-3); “Tantis viribus Sicilia repetitur ut ipsis terrori essent in quorum 
auxilia mittebantur.” 


° See above, pp. 25, 65. 
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generals for the course of landing and for the places at cua. vin. 
which they might have to land and encamp. The fleet 
was then parted into three divisions, each general taking 
his share by lot. ‘They hoped in this way both to keep 
better order, and to be better able to obtain water and 
whatever else they needed in the several havens which 
they would pass, than if the whole multitude had come to 
any one point at once!, Three ships were sent in advance 
to the Italian and Sicilian cities, above all to Segesta, to 
find out the state of things in each, to learn where the fleet 
was likely to find a friendly reception, and to bring back 
word to head-quarters *._ Then the three divisions set forth 
in order from Korkyra. They sailed through the narrow 
strait which parts the long island from the Epeirot coast. 
Then, having skirted the northern coast of Korkyra, they 
struck across the Ionian gulf—the one piece of open sea 
in the whole voyage—to the Iapygian promontory, the 
south-western point of Italy in any sense of that word 3. 
There, if Hermokralés had had his will, they would have 
been met by the combined naval powers of Syracuse and 
of all Greek Sicily *. But the preparations with which the 
Syracusan generals were busy did not take in so daring 
a step as this, and the Athenian commanders nowhere 

? Thue. vi. 42. 1. 

4 Ib. 2; érerra &t mpodreppav Kwai és tiv “Iradlay nat SuxeAlay zpeis vais 
eloopévas aires odds tiv méAcov Séfovra’ Kat elpnro avrais mpoatayTGy, 
Snus Emorapevor karanAéwor. We meet them again inc. 46. 

$ The careful geography of Thucydides (vi. 44. 2) isto be noticed. The 
fleet furd:éBadAe rov ‘Idnov KdAnov, kat mporBadovoau % aca mapacKeun mpds 
re dxpay “lanvylav Kat pos Tépayra, ai mapexopiCovro thy ‘IraNlay ... Ews 
dgixovro és ‘Phyov ris "Iradias dxpwrhpiov. So in vii. 33. 3; éwepaiwOnoay 

.. Tov “Idviov én’ dxpav "larvylav: wal dppnbévres abrédey .. . ddixvotvrat 
és Meranéytiov rhs “Iradias. Here the two peninsulas, the heel and the 
toe, are severally Iapygia and Italia. Taras is not in Italia; but Meta- 
pontion is (see vol. i. p. 480). Dioddros (xiii. 3) employs the geography of 
his own age, when Tarentum and a great deal besides counted as Italy ; 
Biardevoavres Tov ‘Idviov mépov, mpds Expay ‘lamvyiay karnvéxGyoav’ Kg kEt- 


Sev H3n maperéyovro riv IraXiay, 
* See above, p. 120. 
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cuap. vi. found their course barred by an enemy. From the Iapy- 


Taras. 


gian point, according to the practice of the time, they did 
not venture to strike across the wider stretch of sea which 
might have landed them in the proper Italy, perhaps at 
Krotén. The ships skirted the whole shore of the Tarantine 
gulf, till they found their first resting-place at Rhégion. 
How they fared at the several points on the way de- 
pended on the disposition of each town that they came 
to. The force of Athens might have gone far to extort 
what it would from any single town; but it would have 
been impolitic to make any new enemy besides those 
whom they were sent to attack. They therefore sub- 
mitted to such treatment as they met with at each 
place?. The first was Taras. Of that famous city we 
have not before heard in these wars; but we know from 
the speech of Hermokratés at Gela that it was now well- 
disposed to Syracuse*. Dorian, Lacedemonian, descent 
might well move the city on the gulf to such a course, 
yet in the darkest day of Taras we have seen Ionian 
Rhégion acting as her faithful ally °. The other towns, 
even those which refused to receive the Athenians within 
their walls or even to give them a market without their 
walls, at least allowed them to anchor and take in water. 
Taras refused even thus much. The fleet sailed by Meta- 
pontion, first city of Italy, and by Hérakleia, that is by 
Siris, now the haven of that still youthful city‘. At 
Thourioi, colony either of Athens or of Apollén, and at 
Kroton, the accounts of their reception vary >. They then 


1 The words of Thucydides (vi. 44. 2) are wonderfully few and terse; 
Tov piv médcov ob Sexoudvay abrods dyopG ob88 cirg, H8ar: 8% Kal Bpyy, 
Tdpavros 82 nal Aoxpdy obd% rovrois, 

2 See above, p. 120, ® See vol. ii. p. 254. * See above, p. 14. 

® Diodorés (xiii. 3), in his fuller weplwAous, says that els @ouplous ware, 
vexOevres wdvrow eruxe tiv gidavOpdmov, and presently adds, AaBévres 
dyopdy napa. ri Kporanarév. This hardly agrees with the statement of 
Thucydides, and from our later accounts (Thuc. vii. 33. §, 35) one would 
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passed by the famous temple of the Lakinian Héra, by the cuar. vu. 
headland of the Dioskouroi and by the town of Skyllétion, Lokroi. 


and came to Lokroi!. A few years before, in the expedition 
of Phaiax, Lokroi had become an ally of Athens?. But 
it was an unwilling alliance, which could not be reckoned 
on when far older friends were cooling in their zeal. 
At Lokroi they fared no better than they had fared at 
Taras. 

It was at Rhégion, the old ally of Athens, the far older 
enemy of Lokroi*, a town which had fought on the 
Athenian side in earlier warfare, that the Athenian generals 
had most fully looked for welcome and alliance. The 
Chalkidians of Rhégion at all events must be ready to 
avenge the wrongs of their Chalkidian kinsfolk of Leon- 
tinoi, their fellows in the first alliance made between 


Athens and any Sikeliot or Italiot city*, At Rhégion Rhégion. 


the three divisions came together >; a mighty show they 
must have made in the narrow waters. Here they did 
meet with better treatment than at Taras or Lokroi; but 


still very far beneath their hopes. They were allowed Rest at 


to draw up their ships on shore, and, as the historian 
emphatically adds, they rested®& To Greek sailors the 
trireme after all was not a home for a long journey, 
but a means of conveyance and an engine of battle. 
Owing to the unfriendliness of the other towns, they had 
had to live almost wholly at their oars ever since they 


infer that at this time Thourioi was not friendly to Athens. On these 
points Thucydides is better authority than Philistos, and Diodéros may 
have confused his Philistos. 

1 See Diod. u.s. ? See Thue. vii. 33. 3. ® See vol. ii. p. 240. 

* Thue, vi. 46. 2; walt of ‘Pyyivor ove MeAnoavres Evorparevew obs mpwrov 
fptavro meiev, Kal elxds Hv pddccra, Acovrivey re évyyeveis dvras Kai 
oplow det émirndelous. 

5 Ib. 44.1, 2. The whole force is at Taras; then, ds éxacro: edrdpnoay, 
srapexopiCovro rv ‘IraXlay ... tus dplxovro és ‘Phyov .. . Kat évravda Hdn 
HOpotCorro, 

° Ib. 33 rds vais dveAnvoavres fobxacay. 
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onar, vit. started from Korkyra. The rest at Rhégion must have 
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been indeed welcome; but rest and food only were to 
be had. The army was quartered, and a market was found 
for them, outside the city, in the precinct of the Rhégine 
Artemis1, But none were received within the walls, save 
those who went in the character of envoys, among whom 
we may fancy Alkibiadés rather than Nikias taking the 
leading place. They addressed the Rhégine assembly, and 
called on them to join in helping their Leontine kinsfolk. 
The answer was that Rhégion would not act alone for 
either side, but would do whatever was agreed on by the 
other Italiots *. 

The answer of the Rhégines is remarkable on every 
ground. When an old ally of Athens like Rhégion shrinks 
from giving her any active support and falls back on 
relations towards other cities against some of which Rhé- 
gion and Athens had fought in partnership, we see how 
deep was the spirit of fear and mistrust which, as Hermo- 
kratés had foreseen, would be awakened even among: the 
friends of Athens by the vast scale which her enterprise 
had taken. But it also teaches something deeper and 
more abiding than this. It points to the growth of a 
confederate spirit among the Italian Greeks; it looks to 
jot action on their part, action in which Lokroi and 
Rhégion may both agree. It is the spirit of Hermokratés 
at Gela; and it must be remembered that the peace which 
he wrought in Sicily had in some measure extended to the 
Italiot cities also®. In both lands we see the germs of 
possible federal unions, which later events hindered from 
taking any firm root. 


1 Thue. vi. 44. 33 éw ris méAews, ws abrods elow ode éSéyxovro, orpa- 
rowedév TE KaTecKevdcayTo év TH Ths "Aprépdos lep@, ob abrois Kat d-yopdy 
Taper xov. 

7 Ib. 5; of 5¢ o888 ped? érépav epacay tcecOm, ddr’ 5 rs Av Kai Trois dAAOW 
Iradthrats fuv8or9 TovTo wommoev, 


® Ib, v. 5. 3. See above, pp. 64, 72. 
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The halt of the invading force at Rhégion was a time cuap. vii. 
of busy preparation at Syracuse. The news came both 
from their own spies and from other quarters that the 
Athenian fleet was actually in the strait. There was no 
longer any room for disbelieving!. It was time to make 
ready for the coming of the invaders. It is characteristic Dealings of 
of the position of Syracuse that one important part of her at bagi ae 
preparations was to try to secure herself on the side of her Sikels. 
Sikel neighbours, There was ever the fear that the inde- 
pendent Sikels might join any enemy of Syracuse, and 
that those who were subject to Syracuse might take the 
coming of such an enemy as a call to revolt. To the 
subject places garrisons were sent; to the independent 
Sikel towns envoys went to try to hinder any hostile 
action *. All the military posts in the immediate Syracusan 
territory received garrisons ; reviews were held of horses 
and arms; everything was done that needed to be done 
when the invaders were all but at the gates. In all 
this we see the spirit of Hermokratés; and, in an hour 
of danger from an enemy without the city, Syracuse and 
all Greece could furnish no more trusty guide than he. 


While the land to be invaded was thus making itself Bean of 
ready to withstand invasion, the invaders heard a piece of hy nine 


news which was not at all to their liking. The three 5°8**: 
ships which the Athenian generals had sent to spy out the 
state of things at Segesta now came back to Rhégion. 
And a disheartening tale it was that they brought with 


1 Thue. vi. 45.1; woAAayxdder re HSn Kai dd r&v xatackdrev caph hyyéa- 
Aero Sri ey ‘Pyyiy ai vijes clot, wat ws ent rovros mapecnevdlovro ndoy TH 
yapy kat obkért Hricrovy. 

2 Ib. 2; wal és robs Scxedrods reprérepmov, évOa yey pvdrAakas, mpos 88 Tovs 
wpéoBas* kal és Ta wepiTréca Ta év TH xvpa ppoupas évexdurCov. SbAaKes go 
to dependent Sikels; wpéoBes to independent ; ppovpal to forts év rH xdpq, 
that is the ager Syracusanus, But they did not now, as Diodéros (xiii. 4) 
says, elect the three generals mentioned in Thuo. vi. 73. 
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cHaP. vi. them. Instead of the boundless wealth which was to find 


their 
report ; 
poverty of 
Negesta. 


Tricks 
of the 
Segestans. 


Surprise 
of the 
army. 


pay for the whole Athenian force, the public hoard of 
Segesta had in it thirty talents only. The sixty that had 
been brought to Athens had brought the city thus near to 
emptiness. It was found out that the former envoys and 
their companions had been made the victims of a very 
elaborate and yet very simple trick. The sacred vessels of 
Eryx which had made so goodly a show turned out to be 
only silver-gilt 1; the former envoys had seemingly taken 
them for solid gold. As for the gold and silver plate 
which had shone on so many Segestan tables, and which 
the Athenian guests had taken as a sign of the number of 
men in Segesta rich enough to entertain in such a style, the 
truth came out that they had eaten and drunk from the 
same service at many tables, nor was that service the pro- 
perty of any one citizen of Segesta. The wily Elymians 
had got together all the plate in Segesta and all that they 
could borrow from neighbouring cities. The whole was 
then passed on from ofe man to another, and was believed 
by the trusting guests to be the property of the host of 


each day*. The good terms on which this story implies 


that the Segestans stood towards their neighbours are in 
themselves remarkable. But they become more remark- 
able when we are told that the plate was borrowed, not 
only from Phoenician but from Greek cities. It is cer- 
tainly hard to see to what Greek cities the Segestans, 
enemies of their nearest Greek neighbour Selinous, could 
have sent to borrow. Deep and bitter was the wrath of 
the Athenian armament when the news was brought of the 
way in which their representatives had been deceived. 


1 Thue. vi. 46.3; & dvra dpyupa modAg mrciw Thy diy dn’ dAlyns Suvdpews 
xXpnuarov mapexero. I took this, with Grote (vii. 199), to mean “silver- 
gilt vessels, falsely passed off as solid gold.” But the words are not quite 
clear. 

2 Ib. 43 eoépepov és rds éoridces ws olxeia Exacroa .. . wavTov ws em 
70 WOAD Tois abrois xpwpévav Kai wayTaxod ToAAaY pawopévar. 
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And loud were the cries of the whole army against the omar. vir. 
envoys and their companions who had allowed themselves 
to be entrapped in such a fashion '. 

The disappointment of the army in general was fully 
shared by two of its commanders. Alkibiadés and Lama- 
chos seem really to have believed all the boasts and promises 
of the Segestans; to Nikias the report that the treasury 
of Segesta was so nearly empty was no more than he had 
looked for all along*. The generals had now to consider Council 
their course in such an untoward state of things, made Seis 
more untoward by the refusal of their Rhegine allies, 
from whom they had on every ground looked for zealous 
help. But it does not appear that even Nikias thought 
of throwing up the enterprise altogether on the strength 
of the trick which had been played them by those whom 
they came to help. But that trick and the lack of active 
support on the part even of allies like the Rhégines 
strengthened the oldest general in his wish to do as little 
and risk as little as might be. Such a policy had been a 
wise one when Nikias was a statesman in the assembly 
arguing for or against this or that course; it was hardly 
so becoming in a general sent to carry out a certain com- 
mission, however displeasing that commission might be to 
himself*. His counsel was to sail against Selinous with 


1 Thuc. vi. 46. § 3 moAAny rv alriay yoy bwd Trav oTpatiwroy. 

1 Ib. 2; Te pev Nixig mpocdexopévy Fv ta wapd trav ’Eyeoralay, roiv 8 
érépow wat droywrepa, 

3 See above, p. 138. 

* It is at this point that Nikias receives a most severe lecture at the 
hands of his own biographer (Plut. Nik. 14). It is perfectly true that, 
after Nikias had discharged his conscience in the assembly, he ought, when 
he was sent as general against his will, to have done his duty as general. 
But it is hard to say woAAdms évapBrAvva Kal rods cuvdpxyoytas adT@ Kat 
Thy apy SiapGeipa trav mpdgewy, GAA’ evOds e5et rots moAepios eupbyra Kai 
mpookelpevoy édXéyxew Ti TUXHY emt TOY dywvev. This is perfectly true as 
between Nikias and Lamachos, not at all true as between Nikias and 
Alkibiadés, who, at this stage, much better deserved to have a verb like 
pedAAovixcay (Arist. Birds, 639) coined for him than Nikias himself. 
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cuar. vit. their whole force; that was the object for which they 
Flan of were specially sent?, They would then formally call on 
the Segestans to perform their promise of finding pay for 
the whole army. If they could do so, they would then 
take counsel as to their further course. If things were 
otherwise, they would demand at least provisions for the 
sixty triremes for which the Segestans themselves had at 
first asked. They would then, either by force or by persua- 
sion, patch up some kind of reconciliation between Selinous 
and Segesta. This done, they would sail round the coasts 
of Sicily, displaying to each city the power of Athens, and 
her good will towards her allies 7. Then, having done what 
they were specially sent to do, they would sail home. If, 
without any special danger or difficulty, any opportunity 
should arise either for giving any help to the Leontines or 
for winning over any cities to the Athenian alliance, that 
might be done. Only nothing was to be risked which 
would have to be done at Athenian cost or which might 
tend to Athenian damage. 
Planof Al- Alkibiadés next spoke his mind. The one object of 
kibladt; Nikias was to keep his country, as far as he could, out of 
harm’s way, to bring home her precious fleet and those who 
sailed in it as soon and with as little loss as might be. 
The object of Alkibiadés was to do all that might be done, 
with such splendid means as they had at hand, to advance 
the reputation and influence of Athens, and hisown. His 
counsel is not rash; it is hardly bold; it is the counsel 
of a diplomatist rather than that of a soldier. To the pro- 
posal of Nikias he answered that it would be shameful to 
set forth with such a power, and then simply to sail home 


2 Thue. vi. 47, 1; wActy émt SeAwotvra ndon TH orpariG, ep’ Srep pdrrora 
éréupOnoayr. 

7 Ib.; émbdeigavras pev riy Sdivayw ris ’AOnvalwy wédrews, Snkwoavras Be 
thy és rovs pidous xai fvppdyxous mpobvytay. Mark the somewhat solemn 
phrase 4 Tay "A@nvaley rods (cf. vol. i, p. 371, note 4). 
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again without doing anything. He wished to form the cnap. vin. 
widest Athenian connexion in Sicily that might be, whether ee = 
with the further views that have been put into his mouth 

or no. Let them send heralds to all the Sikeliot cities to 

win them over to the Athenian alliance. Syracuse and 
Selinous were of course to be left out on such an errand. 

The work of persuasion was to begin with Messana, the 

most valuable of friends if her friendship could be had, 

the city on the strait that held the key of Sicily, and in 

whose haven even their great armada might ride at anchor !. 
Alkibiadés further showed that he understood the weak 

point of Syracuse as fully as Hermokratés himself. The the Sikels. 
Athenians were to try to form alliances with the inde- 
pendent Sikels, and to persuade those who were subjects of 
Syracuse to revolt. From their alliance he looked both for 
provisions and for military help 2. When they knew what 

allies, Greek or barbarian, they might hope to win, then 

they were to attack both Syracuse and Selinous, unless 

indeed Syracuse would agree to the restoration of the 
Leontines, and unless Selinous would make peace with 
Segesta °. 

This counsel of Alkibiadés, it has been remarked with Position 
somewhat of surprise, implies that he still looked on a he i 
direct attack on Syracuse as a thing to be contemplated, SYt#cuse 
but still a thing that might possibly be avoided*, But 
it must not be forgotten that the fleet had no direct orders 
to attack Syracuse. The commission given to its com- 
manders, as regards eastern Sicily, was to restore the 
Leontines, That commission was not likely to be carried 


1 Thue. vi. 48 ; év wépw yap warAtora Kat rpooBoAf elvat abrods rips SueeAlas 
Kal Aiwéva Kat épdpunow rH orparig ixaverdrny ~cecbat. 

2 Tb. weipac@a: xal rods XixeAovs rods pey dgrordvar amd THY Zvpaxocioy, 
Tovs 8e pidous roretobau, iva otrov Kat orparidy Exwor. 

3 Ib. ; ob'rws 45 Svpaxovoas nat SedAwodvre érerxetpeiv, Fv pr of pev ’Eye- 
oraios fvpBalywor, of 88 Acovtivous tot karoul er. 

* Grote, vii, 263. 
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out without the conquest or humiliation of Syracuse; but 
it implied that, before Syracuse was actually attacked, 
she should be called on to do the will of Athens of her 
own accord. From the purely military point of view, 
there can be no doubt that the wisest counsel was that of 
the third general, Lamachos. Nikias and Alkibiadés were 
statesmen and diplomatists as well as soldiers; each had a 
policy. Lamachos, as far as we can see, had no policy. 
For that very reason perhaps, he saw more clearly than 
either of his colleagues what, from the soldier’s point of 
view, was the right thing to do. Putting aside all 
diplomatic formalities, all possibilities that were mere 
possibilities, the practical business of the expedition 
was to attack Syracuse. The Leontines were to be re- 
stored, and there was not the slightest hope of restoring 
them by any other means. Syracuse was certainly not 
going to restore them unless constrained by force. To the 
practical military mind of Lamachos the one thing to be 
done was to make the attack on Syracuse, and the sooner 
it was made the better. The main point of all was to 
strike at once, while the enemy was still unprepared, while 
he was still perplexed and frightened at their coming. An 
invading army, he argues, is always most dreaded at its 
first coming; the hope of victory is always greatest when 
the enemy is still looking out in fear for the attack. If 
the invader delays, those who are threatened begin to pluck 
up heart; they no longer fear him, and they will make a 
stouter resistance. Besides this, Lamachos added, many 
of the Syracusans, not fully believing that the Athenians 
were coming, would not yet have sought shelter in the city. 
They would be made prisoners in the open country, and 
their property or their ransoms would be useful resources 
in the case of a siege4, The other Sikeliot cities would 


1 Thue. vi. 49. 33 toxopuCopévay adrav riv aorparidy om dxophoew 
Xpnpatov, hv mpds TH wédret Kparodoa Kabilnrat. 
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be best won by bold and successful operations against cuar. vi. 
Syracuse. They would choose the alliance of Athens, and 
would no longer wait to see which side had the better. 
The forsaken site which had once been the Hyblaian 
Megara, at no great distance from Syracuse either by land 
or water, should be chosen as the head-quarters of the 
Athenian fleet }. 

The wisdom of this counsel cannot be doubted ; it was 
conceived in that spirit of clear-sighted daring which is 
so often the highest prudence. Happily the gods who 
watched over Syracuse stepped in to keep the wise words 
of Lamachos from convincing the minds of his colleagues. 
His counsel was far too bold for Nikias, and it would 
allow Alkibiadés no opportunity for the display of those 
diplomatic gifts which there is no doubt that he really 
possessed in large measure. The personal position of Position 
the general who had last spoken was widely different eared of 
from that of either of his colleagues. In a direct attack Lemecho. 
on Syracuse by force of arms the hero Lamachos? was 
likely to be the foremost captain of the three. But Lama- 
chos was captain and hero, and nothing more; out of the 
camp he was nobody. A man of no political weight, capable 
of being caricatured as a needy and greedy swash-buckler °, 
so poor, it was said, perhaps jestingly, that, whenever he 


1 Thue. vi. 49. 43 vavoradpov énavaxwphaaytas Kal épopuabévras Méyapa 
€pn xphvar roetaOa, & Av épnua, dwéxovra Zupakovowy ovre wAovy ToAty ovrE 
665v. Cf. vi.g4.1. See Arnold’s note here and vol.i. p. 387, ii. pp. 132, 499. 

2 He is addressed in mockery in the Acharnians, 549 ; 

@® Adpax’ Hpos, Tov Adpav nal TaV ASdxar, 
But the dead Lamachos gets the name in all seriousness in Frogs, 1039 ; 
GAN’ GAAOvs Tol TOAAOds ayabots, dv Fv at Adpaxos Hpws. 

There.is, also after his death, a respectful reference to his mother, but 
without her name, in Thesm. 840. 

5 So in many places in the Acharuians, as 565 et seqq., 594, 614, 619, 
1069 et seqq. There must have been some special joke about the Gorgén 
on his shield, which comes over and over again, and in 1131 gives him 
a patronymic Adyayos 6 Topydcov. Are we to believe with Siivern (Birds, 
p. 47) that Lamachos with his crest is Epops ? 
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was chosen general, he had to ask the assembly for a little 
money to buy clothes and shoes1, the best soldier in the 
camp had not, even in the camp, the same influence as the 
two wealthy statesmen who were his colleagues. His 
keen eye for a military advantage did not, with soldiers 
who had not ceased to be citizens, go for so much as the 
mild virtues and irreproachable behaviour of Nikias or as 
the versatile brilliancy of Alkibiadés. The worse reason 
therefore prevailed in the Athenian military counsels, the 
worst reason indeed of all three. When Lamachos could 
not convince his colleagues, he shrank from the timid 
plans. of Nikias, and gave his vote in favour of the counsel 
of Alkibiadés. It was a memorable vote. Had he joined 
the side of Nikias, he would have saved Sicily without 
destroying Athens, By going over to Alkibiadés, he 
saved Sicily, and destroyed Athens as well. It was the 
natural vote for a man of action who could not carry out 
his own wiser scheme. But the effect of it was ruin to the 
errand on which he was sent. Instead of the attack by 
land and sea which might have ended the war at one 
stroke, time was wasted; the strength of the armament 
was frittered away; the Syracusans were taught to cast 
away their fears, and to look on the Athenians as foes 
who dared not attack them. 


We have no glimpses within the walls of Syracuse just 


1 Plut. Nik. 15; 6 5& Adpayos Av pev dvbpw5nys Kat Sixaros dvip nal 77 
xetpl xpwpevos apedas kara ras payxas, wévns 5 TogovToy Kal AuTOs Gore nad’ 
éxdorny orparnylav amodoyifecbat Trois "AOnvaios pixpdy apybpov els écO7ra 
kal xpynidas éavrg@. (Was then the Gorgon-shield supplied by the state to 
a Thés?) Alk, 21; 6 ydp Adpayos Hv pev morEepxes Kat dvipwo5ns, dfiwpa 8’ 
ov mpoony otd’ dyxos abt® bia thy weviayv. This in Nik. 15 he contrasts 
with the influence which Nikias drew from his wealth, In Nik. 12 he 
speaks of the mpqé7ns of Lamachos, ADlian (Var. Hist. ii, 24), says generally 
nevéotarot éyévovro of dpiora Tay ‘EAAnvev, and gives a list, which takes 
in Lamachos in company with Aristeides, Phdkién, Epaminéndas, and 
Sékratés, as also Pelopidas, who should not be there. 
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at this moment; but we may be sure that Hermokratés at omar. vit. 
least breathed more freely when he heard the decision to 

which the Athenian commanders had come. Alkibiadés now 

had things his own way. He began his diplomatic task, Alkibiadés 
as he had proposed, by crossing the strait in his own ship a 
to Messana. He was heard in the Messanian assembly, 
inviting Messana to make common cause with Athens, 

The party that was just then uppermost in the ever- 
shifting politics of Messana was not inclined to decisive 
measures either way. The alliance was declined; the thealliance 
Athenians were refused admission into the city, but were ee 
offered a market outside the walls!. Having thus failed 

in his first attempt, an attempt to which he attached 
special importance, Alkibiadés went back to Rhégion. His 

next attempt had better luck. Two of the generals— 
himself and Lamachos ?—with sixty ships, left their col- 

league with the rest of the fleet at Rhégion. They sailed 

along the coast to Naxos, then the first Greek city that 

they would come to after leaving the strait. The Naxians, Naxos 
kinsfolk of the Leontines, received the champion of Leon- ‘x thena. 
tinoi gladly”. Having at last gained one ally, the Athe- 

nian generals went on to seek another at Katané. Here 

they might look for the same working of Chalkidian 
sympathies as at Naxos. There was a party in Katané 

which was friendly to Syracuse *, and the magistrates of 

the year must have belonged to it. Their answer was un- Katané 
favourable ; the Athenians went away empty from Katané, ee 
and passed the night off the mouth of the river Térias, the 

stream that flows near Leontinoi. They were near the 

range of their immediate errand. So near to Syracuse 
Lamachos must have yearned to strike a decisive blow. 


1 Thue, vi. 50. 13 méAe pev dy ob Séfacda, dyopay 8 ef wapéfav. 

2 Ib. 3; Nafiow defapdvwr rH wérc. 

5 Ib.; évfoay yap avré&: dvbpes ra Suvpaxoolay BovaAduevot. We shall 
presently see who these were. 
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onar. vill. But the fates were on the side of Syracuse, The threat- 
ened city was to have every warning, every means of 
making herself ready, to withstand any blow that might 
be struck. 
Athenian In the step which was taken the next day we see the 
7 Great true spirit of Alkibiadés. No blow was to be struck, but 
Harbour. 4 striking piece of bravado was to be wrought. The Syra- 
cusans were to be given their chance of repenting at the 
last moment, and the chance was to be given them in a 
stately and impressive fashion. It must be remembered 
that Athens and Syracuse were still not strictly speaking 
at war. There was still a chance that the Syracusans 
might even now do justice to Leontinoi. Even according 
to the plan of Lamachos, some formal notice must have 
been given to Syracuse, even though an instant refusal 
was followed by an instant assault. But besides this last 
effort of formal diplomacy, it was expedient to take a survey 
of the enemy’s position, to judge what Syracuse and her 
strength really was, and above all to find out how she 
stood in the matter of ships. Did the Great Harbour con- 
tain any Syracusan fleet drawn up on shore on that part 
of its coast which served as the inner dock of the Syra- 
cusan war-ships!? The sixty Athenian ships therefore set 
forth from the mouth of the Térias. They sailed along 
the coast in single column by the site of Megara and the 
peninsula of Thapsos; they skirted the eastern cliffs of 
Achradina and the eastern side of Ortygia itself, a sight of 
wonder, perhaps still of fear, to all Syracuse. At the 
mouth of the Great Harbour they halted ; the wide opening 
fa Pe must have been feebly guarded or not at all. Ten ships 
ey the were sent in advance into the harbour; from one of them, 
Leontine. from that, we may believe, which held Alkibiadés, the 


1 Thue. vi. 50.4; 5éxa 5¢ rap vedv mpotreplay és roy péyay Aipéva TAcvoal 
re kal Katackéyacba ef te vauTindy tors Kadednvopévoy. On the docks 
in the Great Harbour see Appendix XVI. 
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herald of Athens made his solemn proclamation. ‘ The cuar. vin. 
Athenians have come to restore their allies and kinsfolk 

the Leontines to their own land; let then the Leontines 

who are now in Syracuse come forth without fear to their 

friends and benefactors the Athenians 1.7 None came forth ; 

no answer was made. It is to be supposed that silence 

was looked on as equivalent to the refusal of all Athenian 
demands; the Leontines were held to be forcibly hindered 

from accepting any Athenian offers. Now at least Syra- 

cuse and Athens were openly at war. 

The ten Athenian ships had sailed into the Great Har- Exami- 
bour of Syracuse without resistance. There was clearly "i> 
no Syracusan fleet ready to resist them, nor were there barbour. 
any ships to be seen drawn up in the docks. The 
Athenians sailed about as they pleased, making their ob- | 
servations on the city, the harbour, and the coast, and 
considering what would be the fittest points to occupy 
when they should come again with a serious purpose’. 

But before they sailed out again, the first blow in the 

great Athenian expedition to Sicily was struck. One of 

the cheering oracles which had come before its starting 

was fulfilled in an unexpected sort. Itwould seem that the 

only Syracusan vessel which the ten Athenian ships found 

afloat in the Great Harbour was one which was making the 

very short voyage from the coast by the Olympieion to the 

island of Ortygia. It fell into the hands of the invaders, “All the 
who were doubtless hard by the point of Daskén, which he ” 
was presently to be their first foothold on Syracusan soil 3, *e"- 


1 Thue. vi. 50.453 Knpiga awd Trav veiw mpoomAevoavras Bri ’AOnvaio 
Hover Acovrivous és tiv éauray karok.ovvres Kara fuupaxiay Kal fuyyéverar 
Tovs oby dvras iv Zupaxovtoas Acovtivwy ws mapa Pidrovs Kat evepyéras 
"AOnvaious ddews améva:. Cf. Plut. Nik. 14. 

2 Ib. ; xarecxépayro rhv re néAw Kat rods Arpévas Kal Ta nept Thy xupav, 
éf hs abrots dppwpévors moAepnréa Fy. 

8 As we shall see presently, this was emphatically one of the places where 
ToAeunréa hy. 
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cHap. vit. _ It was found to bear the tables which contained the re- 


gister of the citizens of Syracuse arranged in their tribes. 
These were perhaps kept in the temple of Olympian Zeus ; 
at any rate they were there at this moment. They had 
been sent for to the city in order to call out those who 
were liable to military service1. The prize was hardly a 
lucky one. The prophets gave out that this was the fulfil- 
ment of the saying which had caused so much delight at 
the sailing of the fleet. The Athenians were to take all 
the Syracusans, and now they had taken them’. After 
this exploit, and after examining the Lesser Harbour in 
the same sort as they had already examined the Greater °, 
the sixty ships sailed back, not to their station of the 
night before, but straight to the haven of Katané. 

Our first impression certainly is that nothing could be 
more unwise, more opposed to the sound instinct of Lama- 
chos, than thus to show a part of the Athenian force to 
the Syracusans, but only to show it and then go away 
again. Nothing was more likely to rid the Syracusans of 
all feelmgs of surprise and dread, and to give them that 
kind of familiarity with the invading armament which was 
sure to lead to contempt*. Yet this voyage and return 

1 Plut. Nik. 14; AapBdavovor vaiv woreniay cavisas Kopicovaay, ets ads 
dreypapovro kara pvAds avrovs of Svpaxovorn. xeipevarS drwev tis wéAEwS 
év lep@ Ards "Odvuniou rére mpds éféracw Kat KarddAoyov Ta év HALKia peEre- 
mwéupOnoayv. See vol. i, p. 361. I am more inclined than I was then to look 
on the Olympieion as the permanent dwelling-place of this register. If so, 
the very strangeness of the choice shows that it must have been owing to 
some very ancient tradition. Still I do not see that it proves that 
Polichna was the oldest Syrakousa. But see Holm, G.S. i. 125, 388. 

2 Ib.; ds oby ind ray "A@nvaiow drovca mpds Tovs orparnyovs éxopicOnoay 
Kat TO TAHOos GpOn TY dvoudroy, hxPéoOnoay of payTes, wy wore Apa Td 
xpewv évravda Tod xpynopod mepaivor, A€yovTes ws ’AOnvaios Arpovrat Svpa- 
kovcious drayras. See above, p. 106. I think this must be the right 
place for the story. Plutarch however has another version according to 
which the oracle was fulfilled—it is hard to see how—«aé’ dv xpdvov 
droxreivas Alova Kaéddurmos 6 ’AOnvaios éoxe Supaxoveas. 


® This is implied in the words rods A:yévas in note 2, p. 149. 
* See above, p. 144. Grote, vii. 265. 
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seem, in some way not fully explained, to have had an onar. vi. 
effect at Katané which was distinctly favourable to Athens, State - : 
The magistrates of Katané and the mass of the people Katané. 
were clearly not of the same mind. When the Athenian 

fleet had appeared unexpectedly at Katané, the magistrates 

had declined all dealings with the Athenians. Since then 

an assembly had been held, and its vote was less unfa- 
vourable. Admission was to be refused to any Athenians 

except the generals, but the generals might come and 

address the Katanaian assembly, if they thought good}, 

This was meeting the Athenian advances half-way. The Alkibiadés 
generals went in accordingly, and Alkibiadés began his eee 
speech. A strange accident did more for Athens than his **¢™)!Y- 
eloquence. Some of the Athenian soldiers had come on 

land, though they had not entered the city. They seem, 
whether from mere curiosity or with any further purpose, 

to have been examining the walls. They found a postern 

which had been walled up. But the work was so slightly 

done as to be no hindrance, above all while all Katané was 
listening to the famous Athenian. They made their way in, 

and showed themselves in the agora”. The ancient city 

is so faintly represented in modern Catania that we cannot 

call up the scene as we can call up the events which hap- 

pened in the agora of Syracuse. But we can see that, while The 


the debate was still going on, before the vote had been sae 


come in. 


1 Thue, vi. 51. 13 exxAnotas yevoérvns tiv pev orparidy obs eéxovro of 
Karavaiot, rots 5€ orparnyous éoedAOdvras éxéAevoy, ef 7 BovdAovrat, elreiv. 
This makes it plain that the more unfriendly action mentioned above, 
p- 147, was the provisional action of an unfriendly magistracy. Now the 
assembly is called, and the people can speak its mind. 

2 Ib.; rav év rp wéAe mpds tiv éxxdrnoiav rerpappévor, of orpariwrat 
muAlba Tivd évexodopnpévyny Kan@s Edadov SeAOdvres kai éverOdvres Fryspacov 
els rhv wéAW. ~=On Arydpacov see Arnold’s note. Polyainos (i. 40. 4).makes 
all this planned by Alkibiadés; r@y 5¢ [Karavaiwy] émrpepdvrav nal Oedvrav 
és éxxdAnotay, cvvérafer Sou Tav rexav ioav muAlses évprodopnpéva cadpas, 
ravras égeAdvras elaw mapedOeitv. Frontinus (iii. 2. 4), as Arnold notices, 
further transfers the story to an imaginary siege of Akragas. 
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taken whether Katané should become the friend of Athens 
or not, Athenians in arms were present in the assembly. 
They simply showed themselves and no more; but their 
presence was enough. Its effect was to allow a free vote 
on the part of the Katanaian friends of Athens. The 
partisans of Syracuse, a small body, after all, seeing 
Athenian soldiers within the walls, left the city in fear’. 
The remainder of the Katanaian people then passed a vote 
accepting the Athenian alliance, and inviting the rest of 
the Athenian force to come and make Katané their head- 
quarters *. 

A valuable ally was thus gained. The Athenians had 
now a station much nearer to Syracuse than Rhégion or 
even than Naxos, a station from which the long hill of 
Syracuse may be clearly seen. But even after the accession 
of two Sikeliot cities, Nikias and Alkibiadés were not pre- 
pared to strike any decisive blow. A report came from 
Kamarina that, if the Athenians appeared before that city, 
it would join their alliance. Further news came that the 
Syracusans were busy manning a fleet’. The whole 
Athenian fleet accordingly sailed from Katané. To go 
thence to Kamarina, 1t was needful again to sail by Syra- 
cuse, and to make the Syracusans familiar with the sight 
of the whole fleet going to and fro, The Athenian ships 


1 Thuc. vi. 51. 2; of pév 7d Tv Xupakociov ppovotyres, ws eldov rd 
orpdrevpa evdov, ebOds mepidecis yevdopevos tregpAOov, ov WoAAOL TiVES. 

4 Ib. ; of 5@ dAAo &npicavrd re fuppayiay rots ’AOnvatots, nal 7rd dAXO 
orpdrevpa éexédevoy éx ‘“Pryiov wouicev. The confusion that Diodéros 
(xiii. 4) makes at this stage is wonderful; *Axpayayrivo: pev ovv Kai 
Nafioe cuppaxnoeyv epacay ’A@nvaios Kapapivaio 8 kat Mecohvior riv pev 
elpnynv dfev dpordynoav tds 8 bnep ris ovppaxtas dnoxpices dveBddovTo: 
‘Ipepaion 5¢ nal Zeduvovyrior, mpos 88 rovrois TeA@or nal Karavaio, cvvayw- 
vieiaban Tots Zupaxovains énnyyeihavro. Then comes the discovery of the 
poverty of Segesta; then the entry into Katané, told much as in Thucy- 
dides. About Akragas we should really like to know something; but it 
is only later that we begin to trace its course. 

° Ib. 52.1; éonyyéddero 8e abrois 2x re Kapaplyns ds el EXO orev, mpooxaporev 
dy, nat Src Supandctoe wAnpovat vautixdy. 
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not only sailed by Syracuse; they sailed again to Syracuse. cuar. vm. 
They went on another visit of inspection, in which they 

found that no naval preparations were making?, Then 

they sailed round Pachynos, and reached Kamarina. There 

they drew up by the shore, and sent a herald up to the 

city, calling on the men of Kamarina to join their alliance. 

The answer given—whether by the magistrates on their 

own authority or by a suddenly called assembly—was that 

the people of Kamarina were bound by treaty—the old 

treaty of Gela, it would seem—to receive a single Athenian 

ship, but no more, unless at their own request”. The in- 

vaders of Sicily had thus to go away empty from Kama- 

rina, as they had gone away empty from Messana*, On The | 
their way back they had their first experience of those eae 
Sikeliot horsemen who, as Nikias had warned them, were Saas 
so likely to keep them out of the island. The army, or 

some part of it, landed at some unnamed point of the 
Syracusan territory. They were wandering in search of 
plunder, when the Syracusan horsemen and light-armed 

came to the defence of their lands. They slew some of 

the scattered spoilers ; the rest went back to their ships. 


Had the counsel of Nikias been followed, the fleet 
might by this time have been on its way back to Athens, 
bearing peace, with or without honour. Had the counsel 
of Lamachos been followed, the Athenians might by this 
time have taken all the Syracusans in another sense from 


that in which the oracle had been fulfilled. Under the Eftects 


guidance of Alkibiadés, they had won two allies; they oliee of 


had failed to win two others ; they had carried off a Syra- Alkibiadés. 
cusan official document. Moreover they had taught the 


1 Thue, vi. 52. 1.; mpOrov pey émt Svpaxovcas: xal od8ey edpoy vavtixoy 
wAnpobpevor. 

4 Ib.; of & ov é5€xovr0, A€yovres oplor rd Spa elvar pug vnt KaramArE€dv- 
rov AOnvaiwy déxecOas, hv pt) abro? mAclous peranéunaory. 

® Ib. ; dwpawro: 5¢ yevdpuevor dwémAeov. 
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cHap, vu. Syracusans to think lightly of the Athenian force, as they 


His recall. 


His action 
against 
Athens. 


saw it go harmlessly to and fro. They had moreover been 
defeated in the first action of the war, a mere skirmish 
indeed, but, to say the least, an unlucky beginning. But 
of Alkibiadés as a commander the great fleet that had 
sailed to the invasion of Sicily was to see no more. They 
were indeed presently to feel full bitterly what he could do 
as an enemy. On his return to Katané, he found the Sala- 
minian trireme, one of the official vessels of the Athenian 
commonwealth, waiting for him. She brought orders for 
him and for some other persons who were serving in the 
army to come home and take their trial on a charge of 
impiety. The long and striking tale of the internal history 
of Athens after the fleet had sailed, the informations, the 
prosecutions, the false witnesses, concern not Sicily directly. 
They touch our story only so far as they put an end to the 
action of Alkibiadés against Syracuse as an Athenian com- 
mander, and led to his action on behalf of Syracuse as the 
adviser of the Peloponnesian enemies of Athens. He set 
out for Athens; but he escaped on the way, having dealt 
one blow against his country on the road1. We next hear 
of him in the Peloponnesian congress at Sparta, There 
he sets forth, with all the malignant zeal of a traitor, how 
his own city might be weakened and her enterprise in 
Sicily brought to nought*. Indirectly he worked as no 
other man did for Syracuse and Sicily; personally he con- 
cerns us no more. The course of the invading force is left 
for the present to Nikias and Lamachos, to the skill and 
daring of the hero, paralysed by the superior authority of 
a general who could put no heart into the work on which 
he was sent. 


As long as Alkibiadés was the leading spirit of the 


+ See vi. 74.1. Weshall come to this presently. 
? Thue. vi. 88.9; Plut. Alk, 23. 
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invading army, Western Sicily seems to have wholly onap. vm. 
passed out of the Athenian reckoning. Nikias, if he was 

driven to do anything at all, was more inclined to do it in 

that quarter than in the more dangerous neighbourhood of 
Syracuse. He had more definite instructions about Selinous 

and Segesta than he had about Syracuse and Leontinoi. 

An attempt was therefore now made to carry out his ori- 

ginal plan. While the Syracusans were left to strengthen The Athe- 
themselves, and to boast that the Athenians had shrunk Wo 
from attacking them, the whole force of Athens sailed off *y- 

to Segesta. The fleet and army were parted into two 
divisions, each general taking one by lot 1; but they sailed 
together. Their objects are described as being to find out 
whether Segesta could even now supply them with money, 

to inquire into the state of things at Selinous, and—some- 

what late it might seem—to learn the points of quarrel 
between the Selinuntines whom they had come to attack and 

the Segestans whom they had come to defend*, Selinous 

they seem never to have reached or gone near to; towards 

Segesta or its distant haven they sailed along the north 

coast of Sicily. Their first attempt was to win to their Failure at 
alliance the one Greek city on that coast, solitary Himera’. ae 
They found no welcome, and they sailed on. Their course 

must have led them by Solous and Panormos; but of the 

line taken by the Phoenician cities of Sicily or their 
mistress Carthage we hear not a word. One thing is 
plain; nothing had come of Hermokratés’ suggestion of an 
alliance between Syracuse and Carthage, of subsidies to be 

paid by Carthage to Syracuse. It was among the other 


1 Thue. vi. 62, 1; Svo pépn momjoavres rod orparedparos, Kal Aaxov 
éxdrepos. 

2 Ib. ; xarackévacda St kal rev SeAwvouvtiov ra mpdypara Kai Ta didpopa 
padety 7a pds "Eyeoratous. 

8 Ib. 2; ‘Ipépav rep povn ev rovtw 7rQ péper THs ZueAlas ‘EAAds wodus 
éori, Kalé Akté therefore counted as Sikel. We see further that Thucy- 
dides wrote this before the destruction of Himera in B.0. 408. 
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cuap. vit. barbarians of the island that the power of Athens was 


Taking of 
Hykkara. 


March to 
Katané. 


Nikias at 
Segesta ; 


just now most active. When the fleet had passed Panormos, 
it presently came to the Sikan fishing-town of Hykkara !. 
By this time some horsemen from Segesta had come to 
meet their friends. It was from them doubtless that the 
Athenians learned that the people of Hykkara were 
enemies of Segesta. The friends of Segesta made a prize 
of them. The town was stormed by the Athenian and 
Segestan force, and the inhabitants were made slaves. The 
same kind of bargain was made which was made in after 
days between Rome and Aitdélia for the sacking of Aigina 
and other Greek towns. The Athenians carried off the 
moveable goods, among which the human spoil seems to 
have been the most valuable part. The town and its terri- 
tory were given over to Segesta, which had representatives 
there to accept the gift *. 

At this point the land and the sea force divided. The land 
force marched back to Katané through the Sikel country, 
This is all that we hear; we should be glad indeed to know 
some details of such an armed journey through the heart 
of Sicily. From what followed we should expect that the 
enemies of Syracuse would be welcome in most places, but 
that the feeling would not be the same everywhere. The mass 
of the fleet too sailed back to Katané; it was loaded with 
the whole population of Hykkara, who were to be disposed 
of in the slave-market of Katané. Nikias meanwhile, 
doubtless with a few ships, sailed on to the haven of 
Segesta, and thence went up to the city. We are point- 
edly told that he did business there’. What reports he 
heard of the affairs of Selinous we are not told; certainly 


1 Thue. vi. 62. 3; éyr@ wapdrAw alpovow “Trxapa, méAtopa Zckavikoy pev, 
’Eyeoraios 5¢ moAémov Hy 5¢ mapaGadacolsiov. Plutarch, Nik. 15, calls it 
BapBapixoy xwplov. See vol. i. pp. 119, 282. 

3 Ib.; dvdpanodioavres tiv wédw rapédocav ‘Evyeoralos, wapeyévovro yap 
avrav innns. Cf. Hist. Fed. Gov. i. p. 582. 

3 Ib. 4; rdAAa xpynparicas wat AaBov rédavra tpideovra. 
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nothing was done in the way of warfare, and we hear of omar. vm. 
nothing in the way of diplomacy. But the Athenian he takes 
general took away from Segesta the thirty talents of naaeedel 
which we have already heard; their surrender must have 

left the hoard of the Elymian city altogether empty. A 

much larger revenue was made out of the captives of Hyk- 

kara. In all matters touching slaves and slave-dealing 

Nikias was an expert. It startles us a little when we read 

that a large part of the wealth of the most devout and 
respectable gentleman in Athens came from the gang of 

slaves whom he let out to work in the silver-mines1. The Sale of the 
human plunder of Hykkara was doubtless sold to the best regs 
advantage ; part of it, we shall afterwards find, passed into 

the hands of officers and soldiers in the Athenian army?, 

The whole sale brought in a hundred and twenty talents, 

four times as much as the remaining store of the com- 
monwealth of Segesta. But could men have divined the 

future of one, perhaps two, of those captives, the price 

might have been higher. The women of Hykkara must 

surely have vied in beauty with their neighbours on Eryx 

whose reputation still abides. Perhaps it was not confined 

to Hykkara, but was shared by the whole Sikan nation. 

Some make the famous courtesan who bore the name of Lais. 
Lais to have been part of the spoil of Nikias, but at an 

age when she may not have fetched a higher price than an 

average child. A lucky Corinthian bought her, perhaps 


1 Plut. Nik. 4; wAOos dvipandiov erpepey airédG nal rhs obctas év 
dpyuply rd mAeiorov elxev. According to Xenophon, Mem. ii. 5, 2, he 
bought his overseer for a talent. See Grote, vi. 390. 

2 Thue. vi. 62. 4; Taviparoda drédocay, cat éyévovro é abrdyv etxoar Kal 
éxardv rddavra. See Arnold’s note, and Grote, vii. 295. Whatever is to 
be made out of dwé5ocav or dnéSovro, Thirlwall, iii. 396, it is plain that they 
were not, as Grote thinks, ransomed, but sold. For, as Mr. Jowett (Thuc. 
ii, 377) remarks, we hear of the dvdpdnoda ‘Yxxapixd again in vii. 13. 2. 
Moreover, who was there to ransom them ? 

8 Plut. Nik. 15; 80ev Aéyera: wai Aat8a ri éeraipay im Kdpyy bv rois 
alypadwros mpadeicay els TleAomévynoov koyucOnva, See Appendix X. 
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cHap, vu, not in the market of Katané. Some to be sure, still keeping 
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within the Sikan fold, bring Lais, not from Hykkara but 
from Krastos. But then Timandra, the mistress of Alki- 
biadés in his last days, is in other accounts brought from 
Hykkara also. The matter has been debated at length by 
more than one grave scholar! ; it is perhaps more interest- 
ing to learn that Lais, under the name of the Fair One of 
Hykkara, has become a heroine of popular romance on her 
own shores”, 

The fleet and army were now again gathered at Katané, 
with a much richer military chest than they had had a 
short time before, but with no greater stock of military 
glory than could be got out of the taking of a single 
Sikan town. But there was still something to be done, 
though only in the barbarian department. The fleet, or 
part of it, was sent again to the north coast of Sicily ®. 
On its voyage from Hykkara to Katané the commercial 
business in hand had forbidden either warfare or diplomacy 
in the places which it sailed by. The present mission was 
to the Sikel allies of Athens. Nowhere should we have 
been better pleased with a full geographical description. 
Among the Sikel places on the north coast were Cepha- 
leedium and Kalé Akté, if the largely hellenized foundation 
of Ducetius is to count as Sikel. Not far off was King 
Archénidés of Herbita, the friend of Ducetius, whom we 
know to have been a firm ally of Athens, but of whose 
actions in that character we get no details*. For strictly 


1 See Holm, G. 8. ii. 410, and Appendix X. 

2 See Appendix X, 

® Thue. vi. 62. 5. The slaves are sold at Katané, xu. és rots Trav 
Sinedov Euppdxous tepénAevoay. This can mean none but the Sikels of 
the north coast; of their southern fellows we shall hear more presently. 
So Holm, ii. 411, 

* See vol. ii. p. 381. Thue. vii. 1. 4; “Apyovldns...ds rav rabry 
SKerdav Bacirevov tiwav, wat dv otk ddbvaros, rois ’A@nvalois pidos Fv. 
There is a little difficulty in the geography, as ratry seems to refer to 
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Sicilian history the dealings of Athens with these native cnar. vu. 
powers have an interest which they could not be expected to 
have either for Thucydides himself or for his modern com- 
mentators. Their eyes are naturally fixed on the greater 
struggle whose history just at this moment Nikias con- 
trived to make more barren still. Just now there is no- 
thing to tell at Syracuse. But we do know the object, 
though not the result, of this mission to the friendly 
Sikels. They were asked to send a contingent to the 
Athenian army?, One at least of the inland Sikel towns 
was hostile; it may have had no love for Katané or for the 
friends of Katané. One half of the Athenian force went Unsuccess- 
to besiege one of the chief seats of Sikel religion, the holy aac 
city of the Galeatic Hybla. The akropolis on the isolated Hyble. 
hill was strong; the defence must have been valiant; for 
the besiegers had to withdraw in confessed failure *. And 
so the season of warfare ended; a memorable summer, Summer 
which, if Lamachos had had his will, would long before rats 
this have seen either the full success of the Athenian 
schemes or their utter failure in their first stage. Next to 
full success, utter failure would have been the best fate for 
Athens. Watching the strife from within the walls of 
Syracuse, we may rejoice that no such risk ever was run. 
But even an enemy may feel a kind of abstract wrath at Waste 
the utter waste of means and opportunities. As it was, sei 
nothing had been done on the Athenian side but to fritter eae 
away on this and that petty enterprise the strength and 
reputation of the greatest armament that Greece had ever 
places nearer to Gela than Herbita. But there may be another ex- 
planation. 

1 Thue. vi. 62. 53 orparidy xedevovres méurev. On xedebovres see 
vol. ii. pp. 511, 512. 

4 Ib.; 77 ve Hucelg ris éavrdv FrAOov ent “TBray rv Tedrearw, wodreplav 
ovaay, nat ovx efAov. See vol. i, pp. 160-162, 516. We shall hear of the 
town again in vi. 94. 3. See also vol. ii. p. 365. Its mention then falls 


in with its mention now. At both times itis hostile to the enemies of 
Syracuse. 
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cap, vur.seen. What would one not give for a true record of the 
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415-414. 
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inner thoughts of the hero Lamachos, or even for an exact 
notice of his personal share in all these doings ? 


The winter followed. Reading the tale in Syracuse, on 
some bright day of the Sicilian winter, one wonders to 
find that season so often spoken of as the sabbath of the 
military year. One is tempted rather to think that the 
winter was the only time in which the toils of warfare 
could have been gone through. But the Sicilian winter 
has cold and rainy, as well as bright and sultry days; the 
east wind is powerful in Ortygia, and the swampy ground 
of Syrak6é and Lysimeleia can sometimes put on the likeness 
of a lake. But in that particular winter it does seem to 
have been felt on both sides that something might be done. 
The Athenians sat down at Katané to make ready for an 
attack on Syracuse. When we come to what follows, this 
seems to mean an attack to be made at some time sooner 
than the next spring. Still we ask whether the mighty 
preparations which had been made before the fleet set out, 
the preparations which were to make the Athenian force, 
from the first moment of its landing, independent of all 
Sicilian help!, had thus far gone for nothing. In Syracuse, 
at all events, men were eager for speedy action of some 
kind. They would no longer wait for the Athenians to 
attack ; they would go themselves and strike the first 
blow*. Things had indeed turned out as Lamachos had 
foretold. The Athenian power no longer struck fear into 
men’s minds. The Syracusans had become familiar with 
the sight of Athenian triremes sailing by their coasts, sail- 
ing into their harbour, and then going away like harmless 


1 See above, p. 103. 

2 Thuc. vi. 63. 1; Tod 8 émyiyvoudvou yepavos ebObs rhv epodov oi 
*"AOnvaio: éni Supaxoboas mwapeokevatovro, of 5& Supakdcia Kai adrot ws 
én’ éxeivous idvres. 
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merchantmen. Their spirits rose each day, as the invaders cuar. vu. 
altogether forsook their side of Sicily, and sailed to and 

fro along distant coasts!. When the news came of the 

last action of the summer, how the force that had shrunk 

from attacking Syracuse had failed in attacking Hybla, 

how the enemy had gone back quietly to rest at Katané, 
Syracusan confidence rose to its height?. The people, in 

all the strength of a people’s hopes, called on their generals 

to lead them forth to Katané, that they might assail the 

foes who feared to assail them®. The generals had too Mockery 
much wisdom for this piece of rashness; but the Syracusan Le 
horsemen who were sent out to reconnoitre* were bold borsemen- 
enough to ride up many times to the Athenian camp by 
Katané, and to jeer at the invaders of Sicily. Had the 
Athenians, they asked, given up all thoughts of restoring 

the Leontines to their own territory? Did they purpose 

instead to sit down quietly as colonists in a strange land, 

perhaps to enlarge the population of friendly Katané with 

a new settlement of citizens °? 


It was seemingly these taunts which at last stirred up 
the Athenian generals—that is, which stirred up Nikias ; 


1 Thue. vi. 63. 2; émed1) yap adrois mpds Tov mpwrov PéBov Kal riv mpocdonlay 
ot ’AOnvaior ove dds eréxewro, kara TE Ti hyuépay ExdoTHnY mpotovaay dave- 
Odpooww Kal énerdy wAgovres Ta Te éwéxewva THs SieeAlas moAY dnd opi 
épaivoyro, 

2 Ib.; érecd2) .. . nat mpds riy "YBAay edOdvres nat mepdcavres ody €fAov 
Bia ére wAéov xareppdvnoay. Plutarch (Nik. 15) seems to follow; he de- 
scribes Nikias as carrying Lamachos about —d-yov ig’ éav7r@ orparny- 
xwTepoy 6vra—delaying, and wasting time ; mpwrov piv drwrdrw Tay ToAe- 
plov exnepirrdov SixeAlay Odpoos ESwxev avrois, érara wpocBadrav “TBA 
morxvip puxp@ Kat nply edreiy dnoctds Komidp Kareppov7dy. But did not 
Plutarch despise Hybla a little more than Thucydides did ? 

8 Ib.; Hfiovy rods orparnyors, olov 57 SxAos pire? Oapoqoas moreiv, dyer 
opas ént Kardvny, dred) odn éxeivor ep’ Eavrods Epxovrai. ; 

* Ib. ; inmijs mpoceAavvorres det Kardokono taév Svpaxociav. 

5 Ib. épvBpifov dada re kal el uvarknoovres odio adrot paddAov Frorev ev 
77) GAAorpia # Acovrivous els THY olxelay karomotyres. Plut. Nik, 16; ei 
Katavalos cuvotxjoovres } Acovtivous xarosmotyres frovot, 
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cuap, vin. for Lamachos surely needed no stirring—to do something, 


The first 
stage of 
the war. 
Winter, 
415-414. 


Stratagem 
of Nikias. 


winter as it was. The war between Athens and Syracuse 
now begins. Or, more truly, both Athenians and Syra- 
cusans do a little military practice, and take one another’s 
measure before the war really does begin. The first stage 
of the war—it does not as yet become a siege—has more 
likeness to a book or two of the Iliad than to the deadly 
warfare, carried on with all the military skill of the age, 
which we come to somewhat later. The Athenians sail 
into the Great Harbour; they occupy a site on Syracusan 
ground ; they fight a battle; they win a victory; and 
then they sail away again. To do thus much and no more 
certainly did very little towards advancing the object in 
hand. Yet all military skill was shown in details, and it 
was by a cunning stratagem that the invading fleet was 
enabled to sail into the Great Harbour of Syracuse without 
let or hindrance ?. 

The object was to march the whole Athenian force out of 
Katané, and to occupy some suitable point of Syracusan 
territory, without the Syracusans knowing anything of 
their movements. It may again be noticed that, while 
Catania 1s not to be seen from the higher ground of 
Syracuse, the higher ground of Syracuse can be seen from 
Catania. But Nikias was minded to take every precaution. 
If Syracusan ships came out against him, he would not 
be able quietly to occupy the chosen post. On a march 
the horsemen of Syracuse might do great damage to the 
weaker division of an army unprovided with horse?. He 


1 Thue. vi. 64.1; of orparnyot trav ’A@nvalwy, says Thucydides; that 
is Nikias and Lamachos. Polyainos (ij. 40. 5), by a foolish confusion, 
attributes the trick to Alkibiadés. 

2 Ib.; rods yap dy yirods robs opdv Kal rov dyAov Trav SYvpaxoclay rods 
inméas moAdots dvras, oplor 8 ob napévrov inméwy, BrAGrrev dv peydda. The 
Syracusan horse would do damage to the light-armed and unarmed of the 
Athenian army. This is just what would happen on the flat ground of 
which there is so much on the way between Syracuse and Catania. In the 
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would therefore take his whole force on board the ships, cnap. vin. 
and go to Syracuse by sea and by night. And here we get 
a valuable glimpse of the inner state of Syracuse, one of 
those glimpses which make us eager to learn more than we 
can learn. We learn that Syracuse was not altogether a 
city at unity in itself. We see now that there were Syra- The Syra- 
‘ * . . cusan 
cusan exiles who were ready to act against their own city; cries, 
we shall presently see that there was even a party within 
the walls ready to open a treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy!. As the Sikeliot commonwealths then stood, 
there was nothing wonderful in the presence either of 
Syracusan exiles without the walls, or of Syracusan traitors 
within them. Nikias was well served by both classes of the 
enemies of their own city. And besides Syracusan exiles, 
there were in Katané men of such subtle policy that they 
were able to do the work of Nikias, while they were in the 
full confidence of the Syracusan generals. One of them Message of 
Nikias t 
was sent on a message to Syracuse. He professed to come fa Sean 
from that party in Katané which was friendly to Syracuse, °"**" 
: : ; generals. 

a remnant which had not left the city when the Athenians 
entered it. He told the Syracusan generals the names of 
those on whose behalf he spoke, names which were well 
known to them’, The Athenians, he said, were in the 
habit of leaving their camp outside the walls of Katané, 
and going unarmed to sleep in the town‘. Let the whole 
retreat, when we get into the narrow passes, the Syracusan darters do 
more damage than the horsemen, 

1 [ shall speak of this more fully when we come to the more direct 
action of the correspondents of Nikias within the city. See Appendix XXI. 

2 Thue. vi. 64, 2; wéumovoww dvbpa odion pev morody, Trois 5¢ THY Svpaxoctov 
orparnyos tH Soxnoe obx Hocov émrjdeov’ Rv 5¢ Karavaios dvip. 

3 Ib.; dm’ dvipay éx ris Kardvns firev epn dv éxeiva 7a dvépara éyiyvo- 
oxoy, Kal nriorayro év rH méAG ~Tt UroAolmrous Syras Tov apiaw eiveoy, 
The more part of the Katanaian friends of Syracuse had fled. See above, 
p. 152. 

* Ib. 3; reve 5t rods "AOnvaious abrAilecOa: dwd Trav StAwy év rH mode. 


Not necessarily all; but the practice was so common that the camp was 
often left without proper defence. So Arnold’s note, and Grote, vii. 297. 
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Syracusan force come early on a given morning; they 
would be able to seize the almost empty camp without 
trouble}, The friends of Syracuse in the city would shut 
the gates; they would set upon the defenceless Athenians 
in the town, and would set fire to the Athenian ships in 
the haven, Many men in Katané were ready to help in 
the work, and those who sent him had made all things 
ready. 

The Syracusan generals fell into the trap. The demands 
of the people already inclined them to a march on Katané, 
and this plausible message determined them’. They and 
the messenger agreed on a day; they proclaimed a ge- 
neral march of the Syracusans and their allies, and made 
every preparation. When the day came, they set forth. 
Of the allies of Syracuse, who have already begun to 
come in, we hear of two hundred horsemen from Gela 
and twenty from Kamarina, with fifty bowmen from the 
latter city. Of the temper in which this small Kamarinaian 
force was sent we shall hear again. A larger body of 
horse, the numbers of which are not given, had come from 
Selinous*, The Selinuntines were more directly concerned 
in the issue than the other allies; they therefore came in 
greater force. Their accession to the side of Syracuse was, 
besides a hundred and fifty talents added to the Athenian 
chest, the only visible result of the voyage of Nikias to 
the west. Whatever business he had done with regard to 
the quarrel between Selinous and Segesta, the practical 


1 Thue. vi. 64. 3; ef BovAovras éxeivor mavdnuel ev yep Ayrh dua ey ent 7d 
oTparevpa édOeiv, adrol pey dmoxAroeyv abrod’s mapa aodior nat Tds vais éu- 
mphoey, éxelvous 5¢ Jadlws ro oT padrevpa mpocBaddvras TH cravpwpmare 
aipnoew. Much has been said about this passage. I suppose one would not 
be allowed to construe it, “ throwing—hurling seems the favourite word— 
the [Syracusan] army against the [Athenian] palisade.” But orpdrevpa 
and oravpwya are words so easily confounded that even a hater of guess- 
work may be tempted to do a little transposing. 


2 Ib. 65.13 éniorevoay 7H dvOpunw TOAAG amepioxenrdreEpov. 
3. Ib. 
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upshot of it was that the Selinuntines, instead of having cuar. vin. 
to defend themselves against either Athenian or Segestan 
attack, were able to send a force to the defence of Syracuse. 
Syracusans and allies set forth. After a day’s march they 
halted for the night by the banks of the Symaithos, in the 
plain which had once been the territory of Leontinoi, but 
which, notwithstanding the coming of the Athenian de- 
liverers, was still part of the territory of Syracuse!. The 
next day the horsemen rode on before the rest towards 
Katané, but only to come back to their comrades with the 
news that there was no longer an Athenian army there. 
On these tidings the Syracusan host turned round and 
hastened to the defence of their own city. 

Meanwhile the whole Athenian army had gone on board The Athe- 
the triremes and other vessels of the fleet. They were fom a 
strengthened by some Greek and Sikel allies who had earn 
lately jomed them—from Herbita, one may conceive, and 
from Naxos*, A night’s voyage, the night that the Syra- 
cusans spent by the Symaithos, brought them to the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. With the dawn they sailed in; 
the columns of the Olympieion, white in the early sunlight 
—no shattered pair but a perfect peristyle—showed them 
the goal of their voyage. They sailed by the city now 
empty of fighting men; they landed, and took possession 
of the spot which the Syracusan exiles had pointed out 
to them. Nikias wished to encamp at some point where 
the Syracusan horse would do him no harm. The ground 
best fitted for his purpose was, so the exiles told them, on 
the west side of the Great Harbour, hard by the temple 


1 Thucydides (vi. 65. 1) marks the place as émt r@ Supaidy morayp év 
rh Acovrivy. 

3 Ib, 2; dvadaBdyres 75 Te orparevpa Gray 7d éavrav Kat boo ZKedav 
abrois # dAAos Tis mpoceAnAVOe. A contingent from Archénidés would be 
avery natural result of the voyage to the northern coast (see p. 158), and 
the warriors of Naxos and Katané, who must surely have done something, 
may lurk in the dAAos tis. 
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cuar. vur. that stood before them}. It was a spot from which they 


The first 
Athenian 
camp ; 


at Daskon. 


could give battle at such time as they themselves might 


‘think good, and where the Syracusan horsemen could do 


the least amount of harm, whether before fighting began 
or in the fight itself ?. 

The general position is clearly marked out by a few 
touches of Thucydides. It was south of the Anapos, at a 
point of the shore of the Great Harbour where cliffs are 
to be found. It was in part at least bordered by a 
marsh, and it was not far from the Olympieion®. This 
description at once leads us to the point of Daskén. The 
cliffs are there close by the sea, with plenty of broken 
rocks in front of them; the marsh is there, perhaps in the 
shape of the present salt-works. The site of the camp 
was near the Olympieion, but distinct from it. The sacred 
precinct was not profaned by the invaders; the Helorine 
way, the hollow way just below the surviving columns, 
parted the holy place of Zeus from the camping-ground of 
Nikias*. That camping-ground was therefore south-east of 
the Olympieion, between the Helorine way and the Great 
Harbour; how far it may have stretched to the south it is 
hopeless to guess. The ships doubtless lay in the bay of 
Dask6n, to the south of the point. The sea has plainly 
encroached here, as in other places. There are many traces 
of a beach which may well have once been wide enough to 
allow the ships to be drawn on shore. On the point of 
Daskon itself, on the small peninsular ridge between the 
present salt-marsh and the harbour, a fort was raised. 
Trees were cut down and dragged to the sea, at once to 


1 Thue. vi. 64.1; édidacxov abrods wept rod mpds TH ’OAvpmelw xwplov, 
Sep Kal katéAaBor, Supaxoclav puyddes ot fvvelrovro. 

9 Ib. 66. 1; xupiov ...év @ pdxns re dpfew EuedAov dadre BovdAowrTo kai 
ol lanijs tv Zupakociay hear dv abrods nat dv ro epyy Kal apd adbrod 
AuTfoeey, 

* Ib. 65. 2. See Appendix XI. 

* See Appendix XI. 
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supply a palisade for the protection of the ships, and to cmap. vim. 
help in the building of the hasty defence of wood and 
stone which was raised on the spot most open to a joint 
attack by sea and land!. The point commands a view of 
the whole range of Syracuse in the widest sense, from the 
furthest point of the Island to the neck of Euryalos. It 1s 
a view which, as a view over land and water—and land 
and water were both to be watched—outdoes the outlook 
from the Olympieion itself. Here, on the rocky surface, 
as on many of the forsaken sites of Syracuse, we see signs 
of occupation, wheel-tracks and cuttings in the native 
rock, which we are tempted to think may have formed 
the foundations of some of the walls and houses of which 
Thucydides speaks*. To make their position safer agaist 
attack from the city, they took another step. Not far 
north from the higher ground on which Polichna stands 
the Helorine road was crossed by a bridge. At a point 
somewhat higher up the stream than the bridge at present 
in use? the stumps of some early successor may still be 
seen. This bridge the Athenians now broke down*. They 
held themselves safe against attack, and hoped to be able 
to choose their own moment for an attack on their own 
part. 

The military purposes and the religious scruples of Respect of 
Nikias were thus both satisfied. He had found an en- serie 
campment for his army, and one that in no way profaned ‘e™ple. 
the sacred precinct of Zeus. He outdid the piety of the 
last invader who had encamped on nearly the same ground. 

The tyrant Hippokratés had respected the temple and its 
consecrated hoard; Nikias respected the very soil. The 
priest of Zeus might go on discharging his official duties, 
and there is no hint that he needed any such chastisement 


1 Thue. vi. 66. 2; F époddrarov hy trois woAezlous. See Appendix XI. 
2 See Appendix XI. 8 See vol. i. p. 361. 
4 Thuc. vi. 66. 2; at riv ToD ’Avamou yépupay éAvoay. 
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cuap. vit. at the hands of the general of the Athenians as his pre- 


First 
attempt 
of the 
Syra- 
cusans ; 
Nikias 
declines 
battle. 


Sayings at 
the time. 


The first 
battle of 
the war. 


decessor had received at the hands of the tyrant of Gela!. 
In all this, the work of a day or two, the invaders met 
with no opposition from any one in the city; the general 
march to Katané would have left but few to oppose. 
But when the Syracusan army came back, to find how 
cleverly they had been tricked, to find the enemy firmly 
established on Syracusan soil, first the horsemen and then 
the foot came out against them. The breaking down of 
the bridge seems to have caused no serious hindrance to 
their march. They came close to the camp, but the Athe- 
nians did not come out to meet them. The Syracusans then 
withdrew, it is said, beyond the road to Heléron?. That is, 
they withdrew into the precinct of the temple, or at least 
into its immediate neighbourhood. 

The religious scruples of Nikias were seemingly blamed 
by some, as having allowed the Syracusans to occupy a 
post hard by his camp which he might have occupied 
himself, And Hermokratés, to raise the courage of his 
countrymen, is said to have mocked at the general who 
declined to fight, as if he had been sent across the sea for 
some other purpose than that of fighting®, But Nikias 
knew how to act well when he could be got to act at 
all*; the next day a battle followed, in which he showed 
that he and his army were quite capable of fighting, when- 
ever they thought good to fight. It is the first battle 


1 See vol. ii. p. 118. 

* Thue. vi. 66. 3; dvaxaphoavres wad diaBdyres tiv ‘Edopiyny ddd 
nbricarro, 

* Plut. Nik. 16. He puts the saying after the battle; but it clearly 
comes before; rot 58 morapyod S:apGelpow nal dwoxdarav tas -yepupas mapéoxev 
‘Eppoxpare: déyew wapabappivovrt rods Xvpaxovatous, bri yedoids dorw 6 
Nixias, Srws ob paxetra orparnyav, dowep obt tnt HAXD WemAEUKYS. 

* This is well put by Plutarch, u.s.; mdvres ridvro Tov Niniay, ds év 
TP SraroylfecOas wat pérrAew wal dvddrrecOau rdv trav mpafeay dmod\Abyra 
kaipdv’ énel rds ye mpdgeas ovdels dv tuéutaro rod dvipés' éppiica yap iv 
évepyos kat SpacrHpios, ToApHoas 88 peAAnrs kat Erorpos. 
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between Greek and Greek on Sicilian ground of which cmap. vin. 
we have any full account, It must have been fought 
between the road to Heléron and the Harbour. ‘The 

ground is apt to be swampy; but we hear nothing of its 

state at the time. A late writer has preserved a story of 

the Athenians strewing the ground with caltrops to lame 

the Syracusan horses!; but the falsehood of the tale is at 

once shown by the circumstances of the battle. 

The day after this march of the Syracusans, the Athe- Array 
nians and their allies came forth from their camp in battle ieee 
array. The right wing was the post of the allies from 
Peloponnésos, Argeians and Mantineians; on the left were 
the dependent allies, the men of the islands?; the Athe- 
nians themselves kept the centre. One half of the army 
was ranged in front, eight shields deep in the military 
language of the time. The other half was placed as a 
reserve near the ships, in the same order of eight, but 
in'the shape of a hollow square, with the baggage-bearers 
within *, They were to come to the help of any part of Surprise 
the army that needed it. The appearance of the enemy pao” 
amazed the Syracusans. The confidence which had suc- a 
ceeded their first fright at the invasion had reached its cusans. 
height when Nikias refused battle the day before. That 
he would come forth to attack them never entered their 
heads*. Their imperfect discipline altogether vanished. 


1 Polyainos (i. 39. 2) has got this ridiculous story ; but he marks the 
ground well ; Nixias orparowedevdvrov ’AOnvaiay mept Td ’OAvsmeiov és rd 
mpd Tov otparonésou xwpiov dparés dv éxérevoe voxrwp TpiBdAroUS KaTacTEL pat. 
We shall come to this trick ages after in the great fight by Troina. 

3 Thue. vi. 67. 1; 7d 5€ GAAo of fbupaxor of dAAO. That is, the ordinary 
fvpupaxo:r. But one wishes to hear something of the Korkyraians who show 
themselves later. 

3 Ib. ; 70 wey Huo adrois rod orparedparos év re mpdabev Fy reraypévov 
émt dura, 7d 58 Hyov emt rais eivais tv trol, én duTd Kad Todro Teray- 
pévoy. Cf, vii. 79. 1. 

* Ib. 69. 1; of Supaxdorvoe dmpogSdunrar pev ev rE katp@ rovry joa ws H5n 
paxovpevot, 
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cHap. vill. The whole force of Syracuse had been called out; but 


Their 
array. 


many, expecting no action, had gone to the city, whence 
some came back in haste at the last moment, taking their 
places in the line where they could?, Our guide bears 
witness to their courage ?, and he enlarges on their special 
motives; they were fighting for their own safety, for their 
country and its freedom *, The Athenians on the other hand 
—it is their own historian who makes the comment—were 
fighting to make the land of other men their own. Defeat 
would do their country a damage; but it would not in- 
volve its bondage*. But no gallantry of spirit in the 
Syracusan army could make up for their utter lack of dis- 
cipline, taken as they were by surprise. They formed 
however, they and their allies, from Gela, from Selinous, 
and from doubtful Kamarina®, The heavy-armed were 
sixteen shields deep ®; the horse, twelve hundred in number, 
under the command of Ekphantos’, were placed on the 
right, opposite the islanders, and with them were the 
darters. To meet the horsemen Nikias seems to have had 
no mounted force whatever. Segesta might have furnished 
some; but at this time we hear of none from that quarter. 


1 Thue. vi. 69.1; «al reves abrois éyyts rijs méAEews otons Kal dmeAndU- 
Geoav’ of 5& Kat Sa onovdqs mpooBonOodvres Spéyy torépilov pév, ds be 
éxaorés my Tots wAEloot mpoopi~ese KadiorayTo. 

3 Ib. ; ob ydp 87) mpoOvpia édAAiwe’s Foav ob5e TéApy, ovr’ év ravTy TH 
paxn ob’ év rais dAAas, dAAd rH yey avipia odx Hacous és Scov 4 emorhun 
dvréxot, TH Se edAclmovTe airs Kat Thy BovAnow dkovres mpoddisocay. 
This is very nearly what Herodotus (ix. 62) says of the Persians at 
Plataia. 

5 Ib. 2; Xupaxdaros pev wepi re warplios payovpeva Kal ris ldias Exacros 
70 pev abrixa oornplas, Td Se pédAov eArEvOe pias. 

* Th. ’A@nvatos pev wepi re THs dAXoTpias olxeiay oyely Kal Thv olxelay ph 
Badia joowpevor. 

5 Ib. 67. 2. 

® Ib. See Arnold’s note here and that on Thuc. iv. 93. The deeper 
array of the Syracusans was because of the inexperience and bad discipline 
of their heavy-armed. 

7 I suppose one may accept “Exgpavros 6 Zupaxovoioy Urrapxos from the 
story in Polyainos referred to in the last page, 
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The loss of their thirty talents may for a while have omar. vin. 
quenched their zeal in the cause of their deliverers. 

A speech from the general was a matter of course Speech of 
before a battle. We should have been well pleased to _— 
know what was said, or even what Thucydides looked on 
as likely to be said, by a Syracusan general other than 
Hermokratés. We should have liked to hear a word from 
the hero Lamachos, seriously reported and not in caricature. 

But it is Nikias alone to whom we are allowed to listen, 
_and further to hear from him what the general on the 
other side must be saying!. The inference, to be sure, 
was obvious. The invaders could not but know what must 
be in the minds of the defenders of their own soil. To 
Nikias, an invader against his will, it would suggest itself 
yet more acutely than to othermen. But granting his un- 
willing position, all that we hear of Nikias is thoroughly 
characteristic of his anxious care, when he did act, to do 
his duty thoroughly, to leave nothing undone, nothing un- 
said. He is described as going round the several divisions His care. 
of the army, exhorting each as might be specially fitting, 
besides his general speech to all? In that harangue he 
reasonably enough foretells victory for such an army as 
theirs, picked men from Athens, Argos, Mantineia, and the 
islands *, over the general hasty levy of Syracuse *. The 
man of Old Greece cannot forbear his sneer at the men of 
the colonial land, the Sikeliots lifted up with pride, who 
scorned the enemy whom, in their lack of discipline, they 


1 Thuc. vi. 68. 3; Totvaytiov bropupynokw buds h of mor€psor opiow abrois 
et of S71 wapaxeAevovTat. 

2 Ib. 67. 3; xaTd re vn émmapidv Exacta Kai fupnact, Todde mapene- 
Aebero. Cf. on a greater occasion, vii. 60. 5, 69. 2. 

3 Ib. 68. 2; "Apyefor cat Mavrivijs nat *AOnvaias Kat ynoiwray of mpuro. He 
had to be specially civil to the Argeians and Mantineians now Alkibiadés 
was gone, 

* Ib.; mpds dv8pas navinuel te duvvopyevous Kat ob dmoddkrous, domep 
kal Hpas, 
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cuap. vi. would not be able to withstand’. At such words Lama- 


The battle. 


chos must have said in his heart that, had his counsel been 
followed, Syracusans would never have learned to despise 
Athenians. Nikias goes on to say, in the spirit of some of 
his speeches in the Athenian assembly, that they must re- 
member that, while the Syracusans, as their generals were 
sure to be telling them, were fighting for their country, 
they were fighting far away from theirs*, They had no 
country in Sicily but what they could win for themselves 3 ; 
defeated, they would have no hope of escape ; the horsemen - 
would hinder them ¢, 

Nikias lived to know the full truth of his own words ; yet 
they sound somewhat strange as long as the Athenians had 
places of shelter at Katané and Naxos, and had ships in 
abundance to take them thither. The immediate business 
of the invaders of Sicily was to overcome the confused host 
of its defenders which stood opposite to them. The fight 
began with the skirmishing of the darters, slingers, and 
bowmen, skirmishing which led to small defeats and ad- 
vantages on both sides alike®, But heavy-armed, above 
all, heavy-armed under the command of Nikias, could not 
join battle without every becoming ceremony, military and 
religious. The prophets offered the usual sacrifices; the 
trumpet sounded to fight; and the spearmen of Athens, 
Argos, and Mantineia, pressed on to their work*®, The 

1 Thue. vi. 68. 2; Kat mpocére ScxeArwras, of brepppovovar pev Huds, brope- 
vovat Se od, 5: 76 Thy Emornuny rijs TéAuns Roow éxev, See note 2, p. 170. 

2 Ib. 3.3 of pév yap Src wept warpldos tara 6 aya. 

8 Ib.; wapaornrw 5é rin wal ré5€, wodAv re amd Ths hyerépas adrav elva 
kai mpos yh obdepug girlg Fvriva ph adrot uaxdpevor erhoecde. Cf. Brasidas 
in iv. 126. 2, It is instructive in every age to listen to the talk of the 
votaries of “ empire.” 

* Ib. 5 éya 8€ Srt obn ey marplh, ef Hs npareiv Set A uh) pgdlws droxwpeiv’ 
of yap inmijs woddAot émxeloovra. Nikias was ever saying, like Dionysos 
(Frogs, 553), iaméas dpa. 

5 Ib. 69. 2; rpomds, oias elxds Yrrods, dAANAwY éErrolour. 


© Tb. ; ae Te apayia mpovpepov ra vomuCdpeva, Kat gakmcyerat fvvodov 
iedirevey Trois éwAlrais. So at sea, Alsch. Pers. 305. 
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Syracusans were simply amazed when they felt the men onap. vit. 
whom they had so despised, whom they had thought would 

never have dared to attack them, actually coming against 

them to the push of shield and spear. But they had their 
country to defend, and they put themselves in such order 

as they could. They took up their weapons and marched 

on to meet the strangers who were encamped on their own 

soil!, Presently another cause of fear and wonder fell The rain 
upon them. Thunder and lightning and heavy rain came rn oe 
on. ‘To those who had any experience of warfare this 

seemed no more than was to be looked for at the time of 

year. But to the mass of the Syracusans, drawn up in 

battle array for the first time, the strife of the elements 

seemed something strange and threatening. All were 

struck with fear and amazement that the enemy whom 

they had expected to overcome went on fighting against 

them*. The first honours of the day fell to the Argeians, Defeat of 
the division of the Athenian army nearest to the shore, oe 
who drove the Syracusan left before them. 'The Athenians 

did the like in the centre, and the whole mass of the Sy- 
racusan heavy-armed gave way and fled. But they had 
protectors in the force in which Sicily was strong. The action of 
islanders had not overcome the Syracusan horsemen ; they eens: 
were still in order and ready for action; the Athenians 
therefore could pursue the flyers only for a very short 

space; if any risked themselves in advance of the main 

body, the horsemen were upon them*, The Athenians 
therefore soon came back in a body from their short pur- 


1 Thue, vi. 69. 1; Sues 52 ob« dv oldpevar adiar rors "AOnvaious mporépous 
énedOeiv kai did taxXous dvayxaCépevor Gpvvacbat, dvadraBdyres 7A SrAa edOds 
dvrenyecay. 

2 Ib. 70. 13 Tovs 5% avOeoraras word pel(w ExmAngy pi viewpévous trapé- 
xe, 

8 Ib. 3; of ydp twmrijs trav Suparoclav moddot Byres Kat dhoonrot elpyov, 
kat éoBaddyres és rods dadiras atrav, el tivas mpodidxovras Waev, dvé- 
oredAovy, 
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cuap, vitt. suit, and set up their trophy. The Syracusans, defeated 
but not routed, came together in the Helorine road, and 
put themselves in marching order’. A garrison was left 
in the Olympieion—they knew so little of Nikias as to fear 
a plundering of the holy treasures*. The rest of the 
defeated army marched back to Syracuse. 


_ ie ‘< We have already seen that, where the devout Nikias 
inde e 

stoiling commanded, no damage was done to the holy place of 
a Zeus. But there were those in his army who, as they 


had before blamed his scruples, were now eager for such 
sacrilegious spoil. It needed all his authority to keep 
them back from their purpose *, His own first thought 
was to do all that religion bade him for the men who had 
fallen on his side, fifty of the Athenians and their allies. 
poe The bodies were gathered together; funeral piles were 

' raised on the field of battle, and the army bivouacked 
around the fires*. In the morning came the usual mes- 
sage from the defeated side, asking for their own dead. 
The bodies, two hundred and sixty in number, were given 
back to them. Their spoils of course remained the prize of 


1 Thue. vi. 70. 4; d@poobévres és riv ‘FAwpivhy 68dv Kal ws éx TAY mapdy- 
tov fuvratdpevor. Of. the mention of the Helorine road in c. 66. 3, and 
Appendix XI. 

4TIb.; é re 7O “Odupmeioy Suws copay abrav napéreuay pudaxiyv, Sei- 
cavres un ol AOnvain Trav ypnydrow & Fv aiTé& Kivnowot. Thucydides adds 
emphatically at the beginning of the next chapter, of 5¢ ’A@nvator mpds rd 
lepdv obk 7A8or. 

§ This comes from Plutarch (Nik. 16); rod 8 ’OAvpmetou mAnotoy dvros 
dipynoay of ‘A@nvaiont karadaBeiv, woAAaY bvrow év adT® ypvodv Kal dpyuvpav 
dvadnuatrov, 6 5é Nexias énirndes dvaBadAdpevos torépynoe kal mepreide 
gpoupav eloeAGovoay mapd Trav Xupaxovolwy, tyovpevos, édy ra xXpHpara 
Siaprdcwow of orpari@ra, ro pey Kowdy otk dpednOjoecOa, tiv 8 alriay 
abros éfev rot doeBhyaros. There is nothing here that contradicts Thucy- 
dides. Plutarch, with Philistos before him, perfectly understood the state 
of the case, which Diodéros and Pausanias (see Appendix XI) did not. The 
only question is whether Philistos was as good an authority for what went 
on in the Athenian camp as he undoubtedly was for what went on within 
the walls of Syracuse. 

* Thuc. vi. 71. 13 €vytoploayres rots éavray vexpots nal ént mupav 
émdévres nbAicavro avrov. 
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the victors, while the bones of the slain Athenians were cmap, vi. 
brought together from the burning. The next step, the 

main act of the day after the battle, must, one would 

think, have amazed both friends and foes. Nikias had 
encamped on Syracusan ground; he had met the Syra- 

cusans in arms and had got the better of them. But he 

had no thought of pushing on his success; he had no 
thought even of remaining in his camp to watch the effect 

of his success on the defeated side. On the very day of the The Athe- 
burial, the Athenian force, with the bones of their slain nena 
comrades and the spoils of the Syracusans, were put on Katané. 
board the ships, and all sailed back to Katané4, We are 

not told what were the feelings of Lamachos; but the 
reasons which led Nikias to such a step are set forth 

at some length. It was winter, no time for carrying on Reaséns 
war. And by the Great Harbour of Syracuse war could Dee 
not be carried on with the force which he now commanded. 

Unless they were to be altogether trampled down by the 
Syracusan horse ?, a body of cavalry must be obtained from 

Athens and from the Sicilian allies of Athens. Money 

too, notwithstanding the sale of the Hykkarian captives, 

must be had from both those quarters. Further attempts 

must be made to gain allies, who would be more likely 

to join the enemies of Syracuse after their late success. 

Stores of corn and of all things needful must be got to- 

gether, ready for the real attack on Syracuse which was to 

be made in the spring. Meanwhile the Syracusans were 

to be given full time for preparation against that attack 

when it should come. The Athenian fleet and army was 

to go on falling away from its freshness and vigour. All 

Sicily was to get more and more accustomed to the sight 

of the great armada sailing to and fro, its energies frittered 


1 Thue. vi. 71. 13 Tav 5é operépow ra dora fuvédcfay ... Kal Ta TeV 
nodeplov oxddrAa éxovres drémAevoay és Katdyny. 
2 Ib. 23 dams pr) tavrdnaow lraoxparavra.. 
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cuap. vill. away on small and mostly unsuccessful enterprises, and, 


Good hope 
at Syra- 
cuse. 


Counsel 
of Hermo- 
kratés. 


when it did strike something like a vigorous blow, not 
daring to follow it up. 

When Athenian victory and Syracusan defeat led to no 
further results than this, it is im no way wonderful that 
such a defeat was looked on in Syracuse almost as a 
victory. A dark cloud had gathered over the city, but 
the cloud had rolled away of itself. Any tendency to be 
disheartened was swept away by the wise words of Her- 
mokratés in the assembly which followed the funeral rites 
of the Syracusan dead. His countrymen, he told them, 
were in no way lacking in spirit; what had caused their 
defeat was lack of discipline and military practice!. Their 
failure was really not so great as might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The words in which this 
position is laid down by Hermokratés are most remark- 
able. They show how everything goes by comparison ; 
the Syracusan counsellor speaks of Athenians as an Athe- 
nian counsellor might have spoken of Spartans. Syra- 
cusans and Athenians did not meet on equal terms; it 
was a struggle between new levies and skilled soldiers— 
warsmiths our own forefathers would have called them—of 
greater experience than any others among all Greeks?, It 
is somewhat singular that, among his topics of encourage- 


1 Hermokratés is brought in (72. 1) by Thucydides a third time (cf. iv. 
58; vi. 32) with some solemnity as dvijp Kai és rdAAa fiverw ovddevds 
Aerdpevos, kal Kara Tov médAepov épretpia Te ixavds yevopuevos Kal dybpiqg 
émavys. His general position is, Thy yopnv airay odx hoojcOa ri 5 
drafiav Brdwa. 

4 Wigsmidas we call ourselves in the song of Brunanburb. So there 
were plenty of smiths of other things. The parallel might perhaps have 
saved some disputing over the word ye:poréxvys. Anyhow Hermokratés 
could not have meant to say that the Athenians ‘“‘are the first soldiers in 
Hellas” (cf. 80.1). In the &@&copds doridov Syracusans could not stand 
against Athenians; but neither could Athenians stand against Thebans 
(Thuc. iv. 96. 5). But he might truly eay, as he did say, that the 
Athenians were mpwro Tav “EAARvov eurepig. No other people in Greece 
had the same experience and understanding of war in all its shapes. 
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ment, he does not mention that in one branch, that of omar. vim. 
cavalry, they were themselves the warsmiths, while their 
invaders did not even attempt to rival them. They had 
no lack of courage, he said; what they wanted was 
good order; when they had got that, they would have a 
good hope of overcoming their enemies. And one chief The num- 


gue ber of 
means of bringing about good order would be to lessen the eensral 


to be les- 


number of their generals, of whom they had as many as ae 


fifteen. They should choose a smaller number with full 
powers; they should bind themselves to them by oath to 
allow them to act at their own discretion!. It would thus 
be possible to keep things secret which should be kept 
secret, and to carry on their preparations in a more orderly 
way without being swayed by momentary clamours ?. 
They ought to spend the winter in constant military prac- 
tice under a few skilful commanders?, Above all, they 
should increase the number and improve the discipline of 
their heavy-armed. To those citizens who could not afford 
to find the needful array it should be given at the cost of 
the commonwealth*. If all this was done during the 
coming months, they would have every hope of overcoming 
the next Athenian attack. 

At such a moment the wise adviser was listened to. A Hisreforms 
decree was passed that at the next election the number of otis is 
generals should be cut down to three. And it was perhaps Sea 
understood that, when that election came, Hermokratés him- 
self should be first among the three, perhaps further that 


1 Thue. vi. 72. 3,43; Héya 5¢ BAdYwat Kal 7d TAHOOS Ta orparnyav Kal Thy 
nodvapxiay [like moAuxopavin and moAveaoapin) (joav yap wevrexaidexa oi 
oTparyyol) ...Tovs Te oTpaTnyous Kat dAlyous Kat avroxparopas xpvas 
ér€oOat, kat dudoat adbrois Td Spriov F phy doar dpyev Sy dv étiorowvrat. 

2 Ib.; «at rdAAa kara Kéopoy Kat drpopaciorws tapacKkevacOjva. Does 
not dmpopaciorws mean acting without listening to every suggestion which 
might be made to serve as a mpdgacts ? 

> Ib. 3; Av 3e dAlyot of orparnyot yévavras Euwetpor. 

* Ib.; ols re StAa ph eorw exnopifovres. So with the Athenians, see 
above, p. 132. 
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he should be the adviser of the generals till his turn came '. 
During the winter diligent care was given to the work 
of preparation. This brings us to another stage in the 
growth of the Syracusan city. The Athenian invasion, 
like the earlier siege of Syracuse by its own citizens ?, led 
to a further extension of the fortified circuit. In the course 
of this winter the Syracusans fortified the Temenités, and 
took it within the wall®. The Temenités was the sacred 
precinct of Apollén, which had hitherto been a detached 
outpost, like Achradina before Gelén‘, and which now, like 
Achradina, was taken within the general line of defence. 
But it is not easy to trace the exact bounds of the new 
quarter. It clearly took in the ground just above the 
theatre; but its extent to the north and south is uncertain. 
We may be sure that its western wall did not continue 
the western wall of Tycha, but that a gap was left between 
the two new quarters®, It is not clear whether it kept to 
the natural line just above the theatre, or whether it went 
some way down the hill-side, taking in the theatre, and 
meeting the wall of lower Achradina at some point further 
to the south®. Nor were the more distant outposts of 
Syracuse neglected. To the south of the hill Polichna 
was strengthened; so to the north was Megara, once an 
independent city, now only a garrison of Syracuse’. The 

1 Thue, vi. 73; of Supaxdoro: abrov dkovcavres &lndicavrd Te mavTa ws 
éxéAeve nat orparnyov abrov re €iAovro Tov ‘Eppokpdrny xat ‘Hpaxareidnv rov 
Avotpdxov ral Xixavov tov 'Efnxéotov, rovrous tpeis. The most obvious 
meaning would be that the fifteen generals were deposed, and the three 
elected at once. But it must be as is said in the text; for inc. 96. 3 Her- 
mokratés and his colleagues appear several months later as having only just 
entered on office; dprt mapeAnpdres riv dpxnv. 

3 See vol. ii. p. 313. 3 See Appendix XII. 

* See vol. ii. p. 142. 5 See Appendix XII. 

® See Appendix XII. 

7 Thue. vi. 75.1; nat rd Méyapa ppovpioy nat év TH 'Odvpmeig dAdo. 


Megara is assumed as an old-standing ¢povpiov, seo above, p. 145, and 
vol. ii, p. 499. A podpsov in the Olympieion was something new, dating 


- only from the battle with the Athenians. 
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Syracusans looked also to their coast, specially, we may omar. vu. 
believe, to the shore of the Great Harbour, and defended 

by palisades all points where the enemy was likely to make 

a landing? For all these works Nikias and Alkibiadés 

had given their enemies time and opportunity. The city 

which they had come to attack was daily growing stronger 

and stronger, harder and harder to take, ever since the wise 

counsel of Lamachos had been thrown away. 


Besides these defensive works in the Syracusan territory, 
the winter season did not hinder some forms of military 
action, and it was before all things rich in diplomacy. 
The Athenians began with one of those expeditions in 
which a military and a diplomatic character was combined. Athenian 
Its object was Messana. Thither the Athenian fleet sailed cigs 
from Katané, in the belief that, when they appeared before 
its walls, the city would be betrayed to them by a party 
in their interest 2. This enterprise must have been planned 
before the short campaign before Syracuse, even before the 
voyage to western Sicily. It must have been one of the 
schemes of Alkibiadés. But before he left Sicily, he had Treason of 
taken care that no scheme in the interest of the country ceca 
against which he had turned traitor should be carried out, 
if he could hinder it. His last act before leaving Sicily 
was to give warning to the Syracusan party in Messana of 
what was likely to happen*, They laid their schemes at 
once. The story is more darkly told than usual; but it is 
plain that Nikias and Lamachos, when they sailed from 
Katané, knew nothing of this piece of treason on the part 


1 Thue. vi. 75.1; sal riv OddAaccay mpoecrabpacay waytaxG 7 dwoPdcets 
joay. 

2 Ib. 74.15; ds mpoboOncopnévny. He adds; & ev émpdacero obk éyévero, 
..words certainly hard to translate. 

3 Ib.; pyvier rois rav Xupakociow pidros Trois tv rH Mecohyy, tvvedds 7d 
Héddov. So Plut. Alk. 22; dépOecpe rv mpage, a less grave matter than 
Tovs dvSpas SiapOei pay, 
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oHap, vir. of their former colleague. And it would seem that the 


The Athe- 
nians at 
Naxos. 


The Syra- 
cusans 
burn the 
camp at 
Katané. 


friends of Syracuse, the new allies of Alkibiadés, contrived, 
by some form of secret murder, to get rid of those with 
whom he had before plotted. Messana was professedly 
neutral ; but there must still have been a strong Athenian 
party there; for, when the news came that the Athenians 
were coming, the partisans of Syracuse had to take to 
arms to hinder their reception’. Nikias and Lamachos, 
seemingly knowing nothing of all this, appeared before 
Messana. They waited thirteen days; then, as nothing 
favourable to them happened, and as provisions failed and 
the weather grew stormy, they sailed away, not to Katané, 
but to the nearer station of Naxos?. There they encamped, 
most likely between the Naxian peninsula and the hill of 
Tauros. There they defended their camp with a palisade, 
leaving their former camp at Katané empty, but not dis- 
mantled. News reached Syracuse that the Athenians were 
spending the rest of the winter at Naxos, They accordingly 
marched with their full force to Katané; they harried the 
land; they burned the Athenian camp and its tents, and 
then marched home again®. This time they did not find 
the Athenians in the Great Harbour; nor does any blow 
seem to have been struck by Athenian or Katanaian to 


1 This must be the meaning of the rather dark words in Thuc, vi. 74.1; 
of 5€ robs re dvipas StépOecpavy mpdrepov, nai rére cracidCovres nat éy 
SrAos Svres bwexpdrovy py SéxecOa Tovs ’AOnvalovs of radra BovAdpevor. 
Tére must mean when the Athenians were coming; mpérepoy must mean 
some former time, and the dv8pes can be only the former allies of Alki- 
biadés. And as force was needed when the Athenians were coming, it 
would seem that their murder must have been secret. 

4 Ib. 2; ds éxepdovro wal rd émrndea ob eyov nat rpodxmpe ovdey, 
dredOdvres és Ndfoy, «.7.4. Plutarch (Nik. 16), who tells the story of 
Alkibiades’ action in bisa Life (22), seems to turn the days spent at Katané 
and before Messana into days spent before Syracuse after the battle ; dAlyov 
hyepav Siayevopévoy av&s dvexwpnoev els Ndfov. Diodéros, on the other 
hand (xiii. 6), leaves out Naxos altogether, and makes the message at the 
end of c. 74 of Thucydides go from Katané. 

® Thue. vi.75.2; ras ray ’A@nvaley oxnvas Kal 7d orparénedov Eumphoayres. 
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hinder the Syracusan enterprise. Everything tended to cmap. vim. 
raise the hopes of Syracuse higher and higher. 


But the distinguishing feature of this winter was the Winter, 

number of embassies and messages which were going to and Lae 
mbassies. 

fro, between different parts of Sicily and between Sicily- 
and Old Greece. First of all, a trireme was sent to Athens 
from the Athenian camp at Naxos, with a message from 
the generals. When the spring began, they were going to 
attack Syracuse; but they wanted money and horsemen. 
They asked for money and horsemen to be ready when the Nikias asks 
time should come!. A lengthened comment is needless? ; ee 
only one would like to know what were the feelings of the ee 
hero Lamachos. 

The Syracusans also had their message to send to the 
old country, not indeed, like the Athenian generals, to 
their own fellow-citizens, but to their metropolis and to 
the head city of their race. We see the hand of Hermo- Syracusan 
kratés, perhaps not yet general, but assuredly adviser of a 
the generals®, in the embassy which now went from Corinth. 
Syracuse to Corinth and Sparta. The language in which 
its object is described is remarkable. Alliance between 
Syracuse and the Peloponnesian confederacy seems taken 
for granted ; a state of war between that comfederacy and 
Athens seems more distinctly to be taken for granted. 
Sparta and Corinth are asked to give some practical proof 
of their alliance with Syracuse by sending her help in 
her need. They are asked to make war more openly and 
vigorously against Athens, and to assign the wrong done 
to Syracuse as the ground for this increased energy *. 


1 Thue. vi. 74. 2; Tpnpyn amécraday és rds AOHvas énl re xpnyata Kal 
lindas, Srrws dua TO hp napayévovras, 

2 It may be found in Grote, vii. 304. 

§ The embassy is recorded by Thucydides (vi. 73) in the same breath 
with the vote to lessen the number of generals. 

* Thuc. vi. 73; Saas fuppaxla re adbrois mapayévnra nal rdv xpos 
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Whether Athens and Sparta were at that moment at war 
it might puzzle an international lawyer to decide. They 
had met in arms more than once; but it would seem that 
their fifty years’ alliance had not been formally dissolved 1. 
The Spartans are described as of themselves inclined to 
an attack on Athens?; and now Syracuse sent a message 
to ask them to carry that purpose into action. Let them 
invade Attica; the Athenian force would either be with- 
drawn from Sicily, or at any rate no reinforcements would 
be sent thither’. We know not whether the Syracu- 
sans had any thought of the powerful advocacy which 
their embassy was to find at Sparta from a quarter neither 
Sicilian nor Peloponnesian, But, without any help from 
outside, their plea was one to which they might reasonably 
expect their friends in Old Greece to hearken. If Athens 
and Sparta were not formally at war, there were some of 
the allies of Sparta with whom Athens could not be said 
to be at peace*. Even without any application from Sicily, 
war in Greece itself might break out at any moment; 
and any Peloponnesian power that sought a quarrel with 
Athens could hope for no better occasion than an appeal 
from a Dorian city in Sicily against an Jonian invader. For 
Corinth to take up the cause of her injured colony was no 
more than her duty as a metropolis. To Sparta and the 
rest of her allies the prayer of Syracuse supplied an honour- 
able pretext for a step which in every way suited her 
policy. 

While messages were going to and fro along the shores 


"A@nvalous réAenov BeBatdrepoy relOmar moaeicOa éx Tod mpopavois imép opay 
tous Aaxedaipovious. 

1 Thue. v, 48. Cf. vi. 108, 1, 2. 

7 Ib. vi. 93.1; of Aaxedarpdviot, Savoovpevor kat abrol mpérepov orparebew 
ém tds ’APhvas. 

3 Ib. 73; va hdd ris XueAlas draydywow abrods } mpds 1d dv Suserlg 
orparevpa hocov wpeNay GAAnv émméurwor. 

¢ As with the Boiotians. See above, p. 86. 
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of the Ionian sea, busy efforts were making on both sides omar. vm, 
to increase the number of their allies in Sicily. Kamarina, Position 
it will be remembered, had refused the alliance of Athens }, ce oe 
and had actually sent help to Syracuse*. But the Kama- 

rinaian contingent had been small, and it had been sent 

with .no hearty good will to the Syracusan cause®, The 
ancient traditions of Kamarina would certainly be those of 

enmity to Syracuse, and Kamarina and Syracuse seem, like 

most states that march on one another, to have had border 
differences of more modern date*. The few horsemen and 
bowmen whom Kamarina had sent to the help of Syracuse 

had been sent mainly out of fear of the vengeance of their 
powerful neighbours in case Syracuse should get the better 

of Athens by her own resources®. The feeling of the men 

of Kamarina was on the whole in favour of Athens. But 

it was modified by the vague dread which the vastness of 

the Athenian armament had spread everywhere; they feared 

lest victorious Athens should bring all Sicily into bondage ®. 

Things being in this case, the Athenian generals resolved Athenian 
to make another attempt to win Kamarina to their side. °"¢5¥"*- 
The answer which they had received to their earlier at- coi sees 
tempt had been that Kamarina would abide by the terms 

of the peace of Gela; they would receive one Athenian 

ship and no more’, The Athenian demand now was that 
Kamarina should fall back on, an earlier relation, when, at 

the time of the expedition of Lachés, she had been actually 


1 See above, p. 152. 

2 See above, p. 164. 

$ Thue. vi. 75. 33 Roav yap Uromrot adrois [Xuvpaxoclas] of Kapapwaior 
pi) mpoddpas opior phr’ ent riv mphorny paxny némpar & Erempay, és re 7d Kocndy 
pi) ober BovAwvrat dpvuvev. 

4 Ib. 88. 13 Trois Supaxoctas det xara 7d Suopoy Sddopor. 

5 Ib.; deddres ody Hogov rovs Yvpaxocious eyyis svras, pi) wal dvev opay 
wepiryévow rat, 75 Te Mpirrov abrois Tods éAiyous imméas éxeppay. 

© Ib.; rois wey ’AOnvatas edvor Foay, wAjv Kad" Soov el tiv SeAlay Porro 
avrods SovAdcecOa. In 75. 3 we hear of 4 mporépa piAla. 

7 See above, p. 64. 
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in alliance with Athens?. The Syracusans, hearing of the 
Athenian design, were eager to hinder the desertion of 
Kamarina, They knew how lukewarm her zeal was on the 
side of Syracuse. And now that a Kamarinaian contingent 
had actually been a sharer in Syracusan defeat, they the 
more feared lest she should altogether go over to the side 
which had been so far successful?. To hinder such a 
change, the foremost man in Syracuse was sent with un- 
named colleagues to Kamarina to try to persuade her citi- 
zens to abide in the Syracusan alliance. Hermokratés headed 
the Syracusan embassy; the interests of Athens were 
entrusted to envoys whose leader was named Euphémos. 
Both were, according to custom, heard in the Kamarinaian 
assembly, in the midst of the busy city which once stood 
where there are now only mournful sand-heaps®. We have 
a full report, possibly of their actual arguments, at all 
events of the arguments which the most discerning of 
contemporaries deemed to be in place in the mouth of each. 

The speech of Hermokratés at Kamarina should be com- 
pared with his earlier speeches at Gela and at Syracuse, 
It is his speech at Gela over again, so far as might be 
when alhance with powers m Old Greece was an essen- 
tial part of his policy. He preaches the old doctrine of 
Sikeliot union against any power out of the island which 
seeks to meddle in Sicilian affairs. The Syracusan em- 
bassy had not, he said, come to Kamarina out of their 
own fear of the Athenian power or to keep the men of 
Kamarina from being struck with dread at it. He and 
his colleagues had rather come to answer beforehand the 


1 Thue. vi. 75. 3; muvOavdpevar [ol Supaxdaror] rods ’A@nvaious és rhv 
Kapapway xara tiv én Adxnros yevouévny fuppaxiay mperBeveodar. 

* Ib.; dpavres rots ’AOnvaious ty rH waxy eb mpdgavras, mpooxdpworv 
avrois. 

* The assembly is described as {vAAoyos = colloguium, parlamentum ; 
that is, it would seem, a special assembly for the purpose. See above, 
p- 130, note 2. 
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arguments with which the Athenians were likely to be- onap. vin. 
guile those to whom he spoke. The Athenians made 
certain professions as to the motive of their coming to 

Sicily, but no one could believe that those professions were 

true’. They gave out that they came to restore the Leon- 

tines to their homes; in truth they came to drive the 
Syracusans and all the Sikeliots out of theirs?. What 

their boasted zeal for their Ionian kinsmen in Sicily was 

worth might be seen by the way in which they treated 

Ionian kinsmen nearer home. They talked of caring for Hollow- 
the Leontines on account of their Chalkidian descent ; Deni 
meanwhile they held in bondage the original Chalkidians P"°*"°* 
of Euboia, whose city was the metropolis of all the Chal- 

kidians of Sicily *. But their enslaving of Chalkidians in 

Euboia and their proposed zeal for Chalkidians in Sicily 

both sprang from the same source. Both came from Athe- Athenian 
nian longing for dominion*. Placed at the head of a at 
confederacy of Ionians and others who were allied against 

the Mede, they had, by one pretence or another, brought 

all into subjection. The real result of the Median war 

had been that Athens had fought, not for the freedom of the 

Greeks, but to make the Greeks slaves to herself instead 

of to the Great King ® The other Greeks had simply 
exchanged the Mede for a master of greater understand- 

ing, but of understanding used only for mischief ®. 


® 


1 Thue. vi. 76.2; fxovow és tiv Sixedlay mpopdca piv 4 nuvOdveabe, 
diavolg 5¢ iv wavres Urovoovpmer. 

2Ib.; xal por doxotow ob Acovtivovs BovdAdpevat karokioa, GAX’ Huds 
pGAAov éefoxica. pas, specially considering the construction of the last 
sentence, must take in more than Syracuse. > Ib. 76. 2. 

* Ib. 3; 7H 38 airy ldéq exeiva re Exxov Kai rd WOdSE viv wEpovTas. 

5 Ib. 4; od wept ris éAevOepias dpa, ore obra rdv ‘EAAfvey otf’ of 
"EAAnves THs éavtav, TG Mydy dyréornoay, wept 52 of meéev aglow dAAA ph 
éxelvy xaradovAwoews. This passage illustrates the difficulty in the use of 
names which was spoken of in vol. ii. p.179. “EAAnves here, strictly con- 
strued, shuts out the Athenians, 

© Ib.; of 8 én deandrov peraBodrg, ode dguverwrépou Kaxoguverwré pou 
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But, Hermokratés goes on to say, his business as a 
Syracusan envoy was not to bring charges against Athens, 
easy as it was to bring them!. He came rather to rebuke 
the Sikeliot body in general for not having learned all 
that they ought to have learned from the examples which 
had been set before them in Old Greece. They had seen 
how the Greeks there had been brought into bondage. 
They had heard the Athenian excuses for intervention 
in Sicily, their talk about their alliance with Segesta and 
their kindred with Leontinoi?. They ought to join to- 
gether with one consent to let the Athenians know that 
here in Sicily they would not find men like Ionians of the 
Hellespont or the islands, men used always to obey some 
master, be he the Mede or any other. Here they would find 
free Dorians from free Pelopénnésos settled on Sicilian soil 3. 
Would they wait, he asked, to be overcome city by city ? 
That was the only way in which they could be overcome ¢, 
and that was the way in which the Athenians were striving 
to overcome them. Each city ought to hold that the over- 
throw of a neighbour was simply the forerunner of the 
overthrow which was next coming upon itself. It was 
a delusion to think that the Athenians were the enemies of 
Syracuse, and not of Kamarina or any other Sikeliot city. 
The men of Kamarina were not asked to fight for Syracuse 


8é. This is rather like peyadompdypyov re wat Kaxompdypov in Xen. Hell. v. 
2. 36. 

1 Thue. vi. 77.13 08 yap 8) Thy ray ’AOnvalwv edxarnydpynrov oveav médwv 
voy fixopev aropavovvres Soa dbixel. 

7 Ib.; ratvrda napdévra codicpara, Acovrivoy re fuyyevav Karoioes Kai 
"Eyeoraioy fuppdxyov émxovplas. The use of copicuara should be noticed. 

3 Ib. 77; Setar adrois Sr: od« “Imves rade elaiv, ob8 “EAAnondéyrio: Kat 
vnowrat, ot Seandryv } MAbov f Eva yé riva del peraBdrAXovres SovAovvTat, dAAA 
Aopiijs érevOepor dn’ abrovdépov ris Medonovyjoov rhv BxKedrlay olxodvres. 
The Sikeliots, as elsewhere they are #mepHra (see vol. i. p. 2), are here 
denied to be vyowra: (see above, p. 88). But the Kamarinaians, 
colonists of Gela, a colony of Rhodes, were as much yyoiwra as the Syra- 
cusans were Peloponnesians, 


* Tb. 2. 
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but with Syracuse. The man of any other city who fought cuar. vur. 
against Athens on Syracusan soil was in truth fighting for 
his own city with Syracusan help!. It was vain to say that 
it was the interest of any other cities that Syracuse should 
be, not destroyed, but so far weakened as no longer to 
be dangerous to her neighbours?. That was not the way 
in which human affairs could be managed; none of them 
could undertake that Syracuse should lose just as much 
strength as suited him, and no more®. They must not be 
led astray by words. They might seem to be asked to 
strive on behalf of the power of Syracuse ; they were really 
called on to strive for their own freedom. Kamarina above 
all, the city nearest to Syracuse, the one whose turn would 
come next *, should be ready to do for Syracuse all that she 
would have had Syracuse do for her, if Kamarina had 
chanced to be the first city to be attacked. 

Hermokratés then turns to another point. If the men Case of 
of Kamarina talked about duties arising out of their alli- angie 
ance with Athens—the alliance concluded with Lachés § is, Athens. 
somewhat unexpectedly, assumed to be still in force—let 
them remember that they did not make their treaty in 
order to attack their own friends or to support Athens in 
attacks upon others, The treaty was simply one which 
bound Athens and Kamarina to mutual help in case either 
was attacked by an enemy *®. The Rhegines themselves— 


1 Thue. vi. 77. 2. 

2 Ib. 78. 2; eZ ris. . . Tas Zupaxoveas Kakwhjva pev va coppomodapev 
BobAera, repryevéoOa 82 évexa THs abrov dapadcias, ob dvOpumlyns durdpews 
BovAnow éamicer. 

3 Ib.; od ydp oldy re dpa ris re &mOuplas Kat ris réxns rov abrdv dpolws 
Taplay yevéo@at. 

* Ib. 4; uddora elds tpas, © Kapapwaiot, dudpous dvras nat rd debrepa 
Kivduvevorras. 

5 Tb. 79. 13 Aéyovres fuppaxtav elvar ipiv mpds ’AOnvatous. See above, 
p. 184, note I. 

Ib. 79.13; Gv ye [fuupaxlav] ode emt rois pirois érarhoacde, raw 8 &xOpav 
iv ris &’ buds in, wat rois ye ’AOnvalos Bondety, Sray bn’ dAdoy, wal pi) adrol 
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cuap. vir. among the oldest allies, he might have added, of Athens 


Example 
of the 


in the West—Chalkidians as they were, had declined to 


Rhegines. help Athens in the restoration of the Chalkidians of Leon- 


tinoi. To them the call to help in such a work must have 
had a fair show; but they had seen through the deception !. 
All the more strange then would it be if they, the men of 
Kamarina, should be led away by any winning pretext to 
join with their natural enemies in making war against their 
natural kinsfolk?. Justice was not on the Athenian side, 
nor was their power really to be feared, if only all who 
were threatened would hold together. It was to be dreaded 
only in case of those dissensions among the Sikeliots which 
it was the chief object of the Athenians to bring about °. 
Even against Syracuse, a single enemy, they had indeed 
been successful in a battle; but, after the battle, they had 
gone away in haste*. He adds that help will assuredly 
come from Peloponnésos, and that the Peloponnesians are 
far better in war than the Athenians®, Let them not talk 
of neutrality, of treating both sides as allies®, Let them 
stand forth to help the side whose cause was at once the 
righteous cause and their own cause. Let them not by 
standing aloof betray their Dorian kinsmen into the hands 
of their Ionian enemies ’. 


donep viv Tovs méAas ddix@ow. He has the phrase rdv airdy éxOpdv Kat 
girov vopulfev (where moAéscos could hardly be used) in his mind. Still 
éxOpés marks that systematic enslavers of other cities were something 
more than moAéyot. See above, p. 98. He gets stronger directly. 

1 Thuc. vi. 79. 2; éxetvor pev 70 Epyov Tov Kadov Sinawparos bnomwrevoyres 
dAdyus Tappovovat. 

2 Ib.; robs piv pice: morepious BobAcode wpedciy, rods 5e Eri pGAAOV pice 
fuyyeveis pera Tav 2x Oiaorayv Siapdeipat. 

3 Ib.; qv Strep otra onebiovc, rdvayria diacT@pev. 

* Ib.; paxy wepeyevopevar, éxpafay & iBobvaAovro, drfAGov 52 bia ra xous. 

5 Tb. 80.1; ddAdws re nal dad TeAomovyvnaov mapecopuévns wpenias, of rdvde 
Kpeiooous elot 7d mapdmay Ta ToAgpia, See above, p. 176. 

* Ib.; 7d underépors 8, ds Kal duporépwv dvras fuppdyxous, Bonbeiv. 

7 Ib. 3; émPovrevdpeba pv bd "ldvow det moreplov, mpodiddpeda 8¢ ind 
hpav Awptijs Awpréwy. 
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This clear setting forth of a strictly Sikeliot policy no 
doubt gives us the true mind of Hermokratés, The appeals 
to enmities of race seem merely thrown in to win the good 
will of those among his hearers who were not likely to 
rise to the height of his general argument. An answer to 
him was made by the Athenian envoy Euphémos, a man 
of whom we do not hear elsewhere. THis speech is one of 
the most remarkable in the whole collection of Thucydides. 
Its line of argument so exactly falls in with that put into 
the mouths of other Athenian orators that we may be sure 
that, whether it be characteristic of the man or not, it is 
at least characteristic of the people. Never was the doc- 
trine of interest, and of nothing but interest—the doctrine 
of dominion, of what it has lately become the fashion to 
? in the form 
of “empire ”—more clearly, more unblushingly, set forth. 
It simply comes to this. Athens seeks dominion, such 
dominion as she is capable of. Her conduct is ever that 
which is best suited to win and to keep such dominion. 


call ‘“‘ empire ”’—the doctrine of “ expansion ’ 


She will bring one kinsman into bondage, she will support 
the independence of another, if her interests are likely to be 
supported by such seemingly inconsistent doings. The Sy- 
racusan orator had said that Ionians were always enemies 
to Dorians. This the Athenian orator does not deny. 
But all such feelings spring out of interest and are modi- 
fied by interest. In Old Greece Jonians were enemies to 
Dorians, because their Dorian neighbours were stronger 
than they, because they had to look out carefully lest 
they should be subdued by them', After the Median 
war, being strong at sea, they had cast off all depend- 
ence on the Lacedemonians. For Lacedemonians had no 
more right to command Athenians than Athenians had 
to command Lacedemonians, except so far as might gave 


1 Thue, vi. 82. 2. 
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cap. vi, them right!, They, the Athenians, were now leaders 


Athens 
and her 
subject 
allies. 


of those Greeks who had formerly been under the King; 
they had strength to defend them against him, which 
the Peloponnesians had not, and, if they had turned 
their kinsmen and allies into subjects, they had good 
reasons for so doing *. Athens owed them no thanks ; 
islanders and Ionians had come with the Mede when he 
sought to enslave her®, Athens ruled, and had a right 
to rule, because she had the greatest naval power, and be- 
cause she had used it most zealously against the common 
enemy *. 

He then turned to more immediate questions. The inter- 
ference of Athens in Sicily was not uncalled for; it was 
demanded by her own interests. If Kamarina could not 
of herself hold up against Syracuse, it was the interest of 
Athens to give her help, as thereby Syracuse would be 
hindered from sending help to the Peloponnesian enemies 
of Athens®, There was no inconsistency when Athens 
proclaimed the independence of Chalkidians in Sicily and 
kept their metropolis in Euboia as one of her subjects. To 
maintain the dominion of Athens in the seas and islands 


of Old Greece, it was needful that the Euboian Chalkis 


! Thue. vi. 82. 2; ob8éy mpoojKoy padrddv rt exeivous Hyiv } Kat Huds exelvors 
émrdocayv, wAnv Kad’ Scov év r@ mapdvrt peilov taxvoy. 

2 Ib.; o05é ddixws naracrpefapevas robs re “Iwvas Kal vnowras ods fvyye- 
veils paciy dvras huas Supaxdorot SedovAGoGa. 

3 Ib. 3; #AVov ydp ei thy pnrpdmodiy, ép’ yas, werd Tov Mndov. He 
goes on to contrast their conduct with that of the Athenians; xat od« 
éréApnoay dnoorayres ta olxeia POeipa, Worep huets Exdumdvres THY méAW, 
Sovrelay 8 abrol re EBobAovro Kal Hyiv rd adrod ereveyneiv. Cf. the appeal 
to the Ionians which Themistoklés cuts on the rocks, in Herod. viii. 22, 
and which was proclaimed by the voice of Leotychidés in ix. 98. But it 
was convenient to forget that the Ionians of Asia had once revolted without 
getting much help from Europe. 

* Ib. 83. 1; dv6’ dy dfcol re Gvres Gua dpxyoper, Sri re vavrindy mrelordy 
Te kai mpobvpuiay dmpopaciorov mapeoxdpeba és Tods "EAAnvas. 

5 Ib. 84.1; dia rd, ph dodeve’s tyas dvras, dvréxew Supaxoctoss, Focoyr dv, 
robrov nempdyTov riva Sbvapy MeAotovyygios, huets BAawroiueba. 
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should be unarmed and tributary. But in Sicily, where omar. vin. 
Athens sought no dominion but only alliances, it was her Athens 
interest that Leontinoi and any other Sicilian enemy of Sikeliote. 
Syracuse should be independent and powerful!. A city 
holding dominion was, so says the Athenian orator, like a 

man holding a tyranny. With such a man or such a city 
nothing is uureasonable that is expedient, and those only 

are kinsfolk who can be trusted?. Enemies and friends 

are such according to circumstances. Here in Sicily Athens 

had no temptation to weaken her friends, but rather to 
strengthem them that they might help her to weaken her 
enemies. Even at home she treated her allies in different : 
ways, as best suited her policy. The mass of them were Indepen- 
tributary; but Chios and Méthymna simply supplied ships, a eel 
and were in other matters independent. And she had other 

allies who helped her freely of their own will, islanders 

some of them and open to attack, but whose perfect 
independence it was the policy of Athens to respect, because 

they lay in such a position towards Peloponnésos as to 

hinder any attempts on the part of Syracuse to support 

the Peloponnesian cause. Korkyra of course is the island 
mainly in the speaker’s thoughts, but Kephallénia and Za- 
kynthos were there also*. On the perfect independence 


1 Thue vi. 84. 2, 3; Sidrep xai rots Acovrivous edAoyov Karonifey, pi) 
tmnedous Wamep rods fuyyeve’s aitav rots év EvBoig, ddA’ ws Svvarwrdrous 
. kat 6 Xadndeds, dv dAdyws Huds pyot SovAwoapévous rovs évOdde érev- 
Gepoiy, ELppopos Huiv drapacKevos av Kat Xpnuara pdovov Pépuy, rd Se tvOdbe, 
wat Aeovrivo: Kai of dAAo didror, STt padALoTA avrovopobpevot. 

2 Ib. 85. 1; dvipt 52 rupavyvy 4} éAE dpxiv éxobon ob8ty droyov & 71 
fuppépoy, 005’ olxetov & re pr) mordv. Here the position of Démos as 
tyrant, asserted by Kleén in Thuc. iii. 37. 2 (rupavvida Exere tiv dpxyy), is 
taken for granted. So in the Knights, 1111; 

@® Amjpe, cadrnv y exes 
dpxiyv, Sre mayres dv- 
Opwrot Sediaci o’ ho- 
wep dvdpa rhpavvov. 
So he has the milder titles of pdvapyos and BaotAevs in 1330, 1333. 
5 Th. 2; dAdous 5¢ wai navy érdevddpws fuppaxowras, xaltep vnowras 
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cuap. vitt. Of the continental and Peloponnesian allies of Athens, Argos 


Relations 
of Athens 
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cuse to- 
wards Ka- 
inarina. 


and Mantineia, it was hardly needful to insist. 

The Athenian orator ended with a practical appeal. The 
Syracusans were seeking the dominion of all Sicily, and, 
in the case of Athenian defeat, they were likely to win it. 
It was on the ground of the likelihood of such an event, 
and of the danger to Athens that would follow on it, that 
Athenian intervention in Sicily had been first asked for '. 
It was not just to suspect Athens- merely because the 
force that she sent might seem greater than was needful 
for the immediate purposes for which she professed to 
have sent it”. They should rather distrust the Syracusans. 
Their real objects were shown in their treatment of Leon- 
tinoi. And they, starting from a great city in the island, 
could carry out such purposes. Athens had no such pur- 
poses, because dominion in Sicily, a land so far away, 
was for her impossible. She could help her friends 
against her enemies and theirs; that it was her interest 
to do; more than that she could not do, and without the 
help of her Sicilian allies she could do nothing °. He was 
not pleading before the Kamarinaians as before a court 
entitled to judge or to correct the conduct of Athens‘, 
He simply called on them to consider whether, if Athens 
was the ceaseless meddler and busybody which men called 
her 5, her tendency that way was always mischievous. Let 
them think whether her intermeddling had not done good 


dvras Kat ebAnmrous, didre év xwplas émxaipos eiot wept rv MeAondvynaor. 
For Kephallénia and Zakynthos, and their special position as islands, see 
vil. 57. 7. 

1 Thue. vi. 86. 1; 7d ydp mpdrepov yas ennyayeobe obk GAAOY TWA. Tpo- 
aeiovres pdBov, } el weprovdpeba tyas b1d Supaxocios yevécOat, bre Kat adroit 
Kvduvevooper. 

3 Cf. above, pp. 134, 135. 

5 Thuc. vi. 86. 3; qpets pév ye ove éppetvar Svvarol ph pel’ dpor, 

* Ib. 87. 3; wat tpets pnd ds dieacral yevdpevos TaY Hyiv movoupévoy 
BAG ws cwppovoral. 

5 Ib. ; 4) fperépa wodunpaypoobrn. 
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to many of the Greeks, and whether the men of Kamarina CHP. vin. 
were not likely to be among the number. Let them then 

not refuse the offer of so great a gain as Athens promised 

them. Let them join Athens against Syracuse as equal 

allies. They had nothing to fear from Athens, and Athe- 

nian success would relieve them from the need of being 

always on their guard against Syracuse. 

If we look on this speech as shameless in its assertion Fallacies 
of interest as the only guide in human affairs, it is none mies of 
the less bold and ingenious. But a Kamarinaian speaker Euphémos. 
might have asked back again what security Kamarina and 
the other Sikeliot cities would have in case of Athenian 
success against Syracuse. As long as Syracuse was power- 
ful, it was doubtless the interest of Athens to respect the 
independence of her Sikeliot allies ; if Syracuse were over- 
thrown, her interest in that matter would be less clear. 

The Athenian plea that Sicilian dominion on the part of 
Athens was impossible was one which it was hardly safe 
for Sikeliots to trust to; it was not unlikely that on such 
a point victory over Syracuse might open new lights to 
Athens. And the plea of danger to Athens from Syra- 
cusan help to her Peloponnesian enemies was transparent 
on the face of it. It admitted of a good diplomatic 
answer, namely that Athens had at that moment no Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies, that she was at peace with Sparta and 
even in alliance with her. An Athenian might have re- 
joined that the alliance was nominal, and the peace likely 
to be broken at any moment. And an answer might have 
been made again that, if the peace was precarious, it had 
become so largely through the tendency to universal 
meddling on the part of Athens, meddling in Peloponnésos 
first and now renewed meddling in Sicily. But beyond 
all this was the simple fact that, from the beginning of 
the war, no Syracusan help had gone to the enemies of 
Athens, and that, at the moment which Athens chose for 
VOL. III. O 
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o#aP. vit. her invasion of Sicily, such help was not only unlikely, but 


actually impossible. 
ee We are not admitted to hear the debates which must 
Kamari- have followed among the Kamarinaians themselves; but 
naians. we have a short and clear statement of the feelings which 
swayed them both ways. They were enemies of Syra- 
cuse, border enemies; the Kamarinaian state, it might 
have been added, had come into being only by a dismember- 
ment of Syracusan territory 1. Syracusan success, if gained 
without their help, would most likely mean their own 
iranian . destruction. But their natural inclination towards Athens, 
Athens, 28 the enemy of Syracuse, was tempered by the fear that 
victorious Athens might be as dangerous to them as vic- 
torious Syracuse. And the late victory of Athens brought 
this danger more forcibly before them. That victory had 
been a victory over Kamarina as well as over Syracuse. 
But the small Kamarimaian contingent which had taken a 
part in the battle had been sent out of no love for Syra- 
cuse, but simply to give Kamarina some claim upon Syra- 
cuse, in case of final Syracusan success”. They determined 
therefore to continue this policy and to give some slight 
help to Syracuse®. But for the present they voted to give 
the like answer to both sides. Athens and Syracuse, so 
eal the formal vote ran, were both allies of Kamarina. As 
‘ war had broken out between them, it was the duty of 
Kamarina, as the sworn friend of both, to give no help to 
either against the other ¢. 
1 See vol. ii. p. 318- 2 See above, p. 183. 
5 Thue, vi. 88. 2; 7d Aowmdy E8dxer abrois iwoupyeiy piv rois Zupaxootas 
padXov Epyy, ws dy Shyovrar perpwrara, évy 8 7G twapdyri, Iva pyde Trois 
’"AOnvalos EAaccoy Soxwat vetpar, erred?) Kat Emkparéorepa TH waxy eyévovTo, 
Ady dwoxplvacOn toa dudporépas. In the catalogue in vii. 58, 1 the 
Kamarinaians appear as allies of Syracuse, with the comment 8Spopor 
ovres, 
nt Ib.; daexpivavro, énecd) tvyydve duporépos obo Euppdxos opaw mpds 
dAAHAOUs wéAEyos dv, eVopKov Soxelv Ivar oplow tv rq wapdyTe pyderépas 
dpovey, 
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The Syracusans spent the remainder of the winter in cmap. yin. 
making ready for the expected campaign of the spring, 414 
The Athenians, from their camp at Naxos, were chiefly say 
engaged in dealings with the Sikels, trying to win over Sikels. 
as many as might be to their alliance. The Sikels of the 
inland parts of Sicily, who had always kept their inde- 
pendence, were mostly favourable to Athens, and gave her 
active support?. They supplied men and corn, and some 
of them even money. But even among the independent 
Sikels this course was not universally taken; and of those 
who held the plain country nearer the sea, who lived as 
Syracusan subjects or dependents, few ventured to revolt 2, 

On those who refused to join them the Athenians made war. 

Some they brought over by force; their attempts on others 

were defeated by the Syracusans, who sent garrisons to 

their help. For all these purposes Katané was a better 

centre than Naxos. They therefore came back to their old The Athe- 
° ° nians re- | 

quarters for the rest of the winter, and set up again the turn to 

camp which the Syracusans had burned*, Thence they *t#"¢ 

sent round to all their Sikel allies, and to Segesta also. 

They asked for the greatest supply of horses that might 

be, and also for bricks, iron, and all things that were need- 

ful for a siege, All was to be ready by the spring; then 

the war was really to begin 4. 

* Thue. vi. 88. 4; tay 58 riv peodyaav éxdvrav abrévopor obcat Kai wpd- 
repov det al olejaes evOds, mAdv SAlyo, pera tov ’A@nvalavy Faov. The 
construction is hard and olmjces is an odd word; but one is amazed 
at Arnold’s note. Surely Ae had read the story of Ducetius and a 
thousand other things which show that the Sikela had got far beyond 
the stage when “their habitations had nothing in them approaching to 
civil union.” 

2 Ib.; of pev mpds rd media padAAov Trav xerdv, trhxoo: dSvres rOv 
Zvpaxociwy of moddot dpeorixecay. This last word so naturally means 
revolt from Syracuse that one is almost tempted rather to read od woAAol, 
as some do, than to understand it, with the Scholiast and Arnold, “stood 
aloof from Athens.” 

* Ib, 5. 

* Ib. 6; ds dua re Foe Efdpevoe rod worgpov. 
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’ Besides this action within the island, it was part of the 
Athenian policy of the moment to seek for barbarian help 
in other and more powerful quarters than among the bar- 
barians of Sicily. Embassies were sent to the old foes 
of Syracuse in Africa and in Europe, to Carthage and to 
Etruria!, Of the embassy to Carthage we hear nothing 
beyond the fact of its being sent; but it is certain that no 
Punic help came to the Athenian camp. In the present 
state of things at Carthage ?, in the present state of Cartha- 
ginian feeling towards Athens °, it was not likely that any 
should come. With the other ancient enemy of Syracuse 
the Athenian negotiations had better luck. Some of the 
Etruscan cities promised help to Athens*, and we shall 
see that some amount of help, small but effective, actually 


came 5, 


But the main diplomatic interest of the time gathers 
round quite another quarter from Sikels, Carthaginians, or 
Ktruscans, The Syracusan embassy despatched to Corinth 
and Sparta sailed as usual along the coasts of Greek Italy. 
They called on the Italiot cities not to sit quiet while 
Athens was engaged in schemes of aggression which would 
certainly sooner or later touch them as well as the Sike- 
hots®. We hear nothing of the answers which they 
received ; but at a later stage we find some Italiots in 
the catalogue of Athenian allies, and none among those 
of Syracuse’. But if the Syracusan embassy gained but 


1 Thuc, vi. 88. 6; émeuway piv és Kapynddva rpijpn mept pidlas, et 
Suvaurd re WpedrcioOau, Exepay 8 Kat és Tuponviav. 

2 See above, pp. 17, 84. 

® See above, pp. 88, 112. 

* Thue. vi. 88. 6 ; gor dy wéAcwn enaryyedAdAopevaw Kal abrav fvumrorepeiy. 

® Ib. vii. 53. 23 57. 11. 

* Ib. vi. 88. 7; éme:povro neiOav pi) wepopav Ta yyvdpeva bud Tay 
"A@nvaiay, ds Kat exeivors Spolws émBovdrevd neva, 

7 Ib. vii. 57, 11. 
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little on the road, all that they could wish for was found cnar. vin. 
in the ever watchful mother-city. Corinth gladly received 
the representatives of her threatened daughter, and listened 
with a ready ear to her call for help at the hands of her 
parent. The Corinthian assembly, not a democratic body Corinth 
like that of Syracuse, but still a real assembly, thef aa 
assembly of all who enjoyed full political rights in the 
Corinthian state, at once voted to help Syracuse with all 
the power of Corinth!. They voted further to send envoys 
of their own to Sparta in company with the envoys of 
Syracuse, to call on the Lacedemonians at once to send 
help to Sicily and to put an end to the uncertain state of 
things at home by making open war upon Athens ”. 

When the joint embassy of Corinth and Syracuse reached 
Sparta, they found a powerful helper on whom they had 
not reckoned. The Athenian Alkibiadés was there, with Alkibiadés 
some comrades in exile, ready and eager to do all that ** Spe" 
he could for the damage of his own city. He had never 
gone to Athens to take his trial on the charge of im- 
piety. He had made his way from Thourioi to Kylléné 
in the land of Elis, and thence, on receiving a Spartan 
invitation and safe-conduct, he had come to Sparta itself *. 
At Athens meanwhile, as he had failed to appear for trial, 
he was condemned to death in his absence*, In this way 
dead to his own country, he did not scruple to become 
her active enemy, and to act as the counsellor of Sparta, 
Corinth, and Syracuse against her. He found the ephoroi His action 
and the other leading men of Sparta in a state of mind ee 
thoroughly characteristic of Spartans. They were very 


1 Thue. vi. 88. 8; of KopivOios eb6ds yngiodpevor abrot mpwro dore ndog 
spodupla dpovery. | 

2 Ib.; rév re avrov [in Old Greece] méAcyov capéorepoy moretcOar mpds 
tovs *A@nvatous xal és Tiv ixeAlay &pedlay rivd wévwey. 

8 Ib. 9; abrav rav Aaxedapoviow peraneppdvrav, indomovdos thOdv. 
Strangers were not often welcomed to Sparta so eagerly. | 

* "Ephug dixp, says Thucydides, vi. 61.7. 
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willing to send an embassy to Syracuse to bid the Syra- 
cusans to come to no terms with the Athenians ; they were 
less ready to send them the active help which was need- 
ful towards carrying out their bidding}, The Athenian 
traitor wished to see some weightier blow than this dealt 
against Athens, and he spoke his mind in the Spartan 
assembly. He could not claim a hearing as the repre- 
sentative of any power friendly or unfriendly; he could 
have been allowed to speak only by special permission 
granted on personal grounds ?, 

Of the speech which Thucydides puts into the mouth 
of Alkibiadés we have in a manner heard a good deal 
already. It is here that we find the fullest setting forth 
of the vast plans of Athenian ambition to which we have 
already listened. Alkibiadés spoke of Athenian designs 
for subduing, not only Sicily but Carthage, and for coming 
back to attack Peloponnésos at the head of all the forces 
of the West%. In all this we have no need to believe 
that he was telling a purely fictitious tale for the purposes 
of the present moment. But he was assuredly taking 
schemes of his own, schemes which had taken a definite 
shape in his own mind but which he himself would hardly 
have ventured to set forth publicly in the Athenian assem- 
bly, and speaking of them as if they were the deliberate 
purpose of the Athenian people in general. With the mass 
of the people they could hardly have got beyond the stage 
of talk, earnest perhaps, but still vague and informal ¢. 
But on Lacedemonian hearers such talk was likely to 
have its effect; the wild hopes of Alkibiadés would be 


1 Thue. vi. 88. 103; davooupévay Trav Te epdpow Kat rov ty rédra Bvrov 
mpéoBes méurev és Svpaxovcas nwrbovras ph gvpBalveyv ’A@nvalots, Bondeiy 
82 ob mpodvpoy dyrov. 

* The formula in which he is introduced is emphatic ; mapeAOdv 5 ’AAKi~ 
Bidbys napwtuvé re Tovs Aakedarpovious Kat edpynoe A€yor roidde, 

* Thuc. vi, go. See Appendix VII. 

* See Appendix VII, 
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taken for the definite purposes of Athens. Syracusans omar. vit. 
too and Corinthians would welcome it as well fitted to 
bring the Lacedemonians to the conclusion which they 
hoped for. 

The defence which Alkibiadés pleads for his own treason, 
his picture of the “acknowledged folly ” of democracy}, 
touch Athens more than Sicily. What concerns us is the His advice 
advice which he gave as to the carrying on of the warin re 
Sicily and the beginning again of the war in Old Greece. 
In the latter department it was his counsel which led to that Dekeleia 
Lacedemonian fortification of Dekeleia which had so great ae oe 
an effect on the second part of the Peloponnesian War?. 
In Sicily he told them, speaking with the authority of an Syracuse 
Athenian general who had commanded there, that the Si- helped 
keliots were inexperienced in war, but that, if they all : 
hung together, they might get the better of the Athenians. 
The Syracusans alone, defeated in battle and hemmed in by 
the Athenian fleet, had no chance. Let Syracuse be taken, 
and all Sicily, all Greek Italy, would fall under the power 
of Athens. That done, they would presently see at their 
own doors the dangers of which he had already spoken +. 
They must take counsel, not only for Sicily, but for Pelo- 
ponnésos. They must send, and that speedily, a force 
strong both by land and sea, a force of men who could ply 
the oar on the voyage and who would be ready as heavy- 
armed soldiers when they landed in Sicily ®. Above all, A Spartan 


d 
they must send a Spartan as commander ; the presence of to ioe cont : 


1 Thue. vi. 89. 4, 53 éwet 8nuoxpariav ye nat eyryvdonoper of ppovodyrés 
wt, kat abros obdevds dv xeipov Sow kai Aovdophoaipu GAAA Tept db poroyoupé- 
yns dvolas obser dy xavoy rA€éyolTo. 

3 Ib. gt. 6. So Plut, Alk. 23; 7d 8 rplrov Kat péyioroyv, émrexioas 
Aexércrav, o0 paddAov otdty epydoaro Kat olkopOdpyce riv wdduy, 

8 Ib, gt. 3; ef adrn 4 médus AnpOhoera, Exeras Kat } nGoa Xuwerla, wat 
ev0ds kat “IraXia, 

4 Ib.; ots dy dia parpot tyiv émméoo, 

5 Ib, 4; ofrives abrepérar xopuobévres Kat dtArrevoovow edbbs, 
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oHAP. vit. such an one would be worth more than that of an army!. 
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A Spartan leader would be able to improve the discipline 
of the Syracusan army and to constrain to their duty those 
who were unwilling”, By such a course their friends in 
Sicily would be encouraged, and those who doubted. which 
side to take would be more inclined to come over to them °. 
And besides direct support in Sicily, the immediate re- 
newal of the war in Attica would have a most important 
effect on the war in Sicily. When the Syracusans saw 
that the Lacedemonians were in earnest, they would hold 
out more manfully, and the Athenians would be less able 
to send reinforcements to Sicily. But neither work must 
be delayed. Let them strike at once while there was still 
time. They would then get rid of the Athenian power, 
present and future; they would live safely in their own 
land, and they would be the leaders of all Greece, not by 
constraint, but by the consent and good will of its people 4. 


Such counsel as this, in the mouth of an Athenian, was, 
from the Athenian point of view, the blackest treason. 
The Syracusans and their Corinthian allies must have 
listened with delight beyond words to so effective a 
pleading of their cause. This embassy to Sparta, and the 
presence of Alkibiadés at the assembly which received 
it, was in truth the turning-point of the whole war. 
It was clearly the counsel of Alkibiadés which determined 
Sparta to take the step which proved the deliverance of 
Syracuse. Events still to be recorded show that, without 
help from Peloponnésos, without the particular form of 
help that was sent, all must have been lost, Syracuse must 


1 Thue. vi. 91. 4; 8 ris orparias Ere xpnowpdrepov elva voultw, dvB8pa 
Srapriarny dpxovra, 

9 Ib.; ws dy rovs re mapdvras fuvrdgp wal rods pi) Oédovras mpocavayKdon. 

° Ib.; wat ol évdocd{ovres ddeéarepov npociact. 

* Ib. 92. 4; THs dwdons ‘EAAdbos, éxovons, kat ob Big war’ edyoray 58 
Hynde. 
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have yielded. It was the coming of a single Spartan that cuar, vin. 
saved her, and he barely came in time to save her. For, 

though the Spartans adopted the counsel of Alkibiadés, 

they paid little attention to his advice to do quickly what 

they did, at any rate as regarded Sicily. It was in truth 

his advice about Dekeleia which really touched them. A 

renewal of the war, and a renewal in this particular shape, 

was already in their minds. Hitherto they had delayed in 

the Spartan fashion ; they were now stirred up to act by 

the words of the man whom they deemed to know most 

about the matter! About Sicily they were less hearty, 

at any rate less eager. They passed a vote in general Lacedemo- 
terms that help should be sent to Syracuse. But nothing oe 
was done at once, save one step, really the most important 

of all, the choice of a commander. In accordance with 

the advice of Alkibiadés, a Spartan was named to the 

post. He was bidden to confer with the Syracusans and 
Corinthians, and to concert such measures as might be 

of the greatest and speediest service towards the object 

in hand 2, 

The choice made was indeed a happy one. The man Gyros 
who was called to the great work of deliverance, the first ihe. seat 
of a long line of deliverers who passed from Old Greece to ™n4- 
her western colonies, the man who will soon, for a short 
time, fill the foremost place in our story, was Gylippos, son Son of 
of Kleandridas. Of his father we have already heard at Rte 
Thourioi®, Later accounts speak of the man who rescued 
Syracuse as not being of the true Spartan stock*. But 


1 Thue. vi. 93. 13 vopxloavres napa rot captorara eldéros dxnkoévat, 

2 Ib. 2: éxéXevov per’ éxeivey wal rav KopivOiew Bovdevdpevoy mosey Say 
tx ray napdyrov pardtoTa Kat TaXiord Tis WpeAla Hee rots exe?. 

3 See above, p. 13. 

* AMlian, V. H. xii. 43 ; KaAAusparidas ye pay nat TvAirmos nat Avcavdpos 
dy Aakedainon pdakes éxadovyro’ dvopa Se Fv dpa rodro Trois raw ebwépav 
SovAots, obs ouvetémepwoy rots viois of marépes auvarywroupévovs ty rols -yup- 
vacios. So Athénaios (vi. 102), quoting the twenty-fifth book of Phyl- 
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car. vit. this version seems to be altogether set aside by the way in 
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pos, 


which Gylippos is first brought into the story and by the 
position which had been held by his father. Alkibiadés 
had specially insisted on the need of sending a Spartan to 
command. As an immediate result of his speech, Gylippos 
was appointed ; in the absence of any contemporary hint 
to the contrary, this seems enough to show that Gylippos 
was a full Spartan. The only reason for doubting his 
Spartan birth would be that his character is in some points 
not Spartan. He is quick, enterprising, full of resource, 
able to adapt himself to all men and to all circumstances, 
in a way that Spartans seldom were. Yet for a Spartan 
to show such qualities was not wholly without precedent ; 
Brasidas had been all that Gylippos was, and more. Still 
it is just possible that the un-Spartan side of Gylippos may 
have come to him from another quarter. The rank that his 
father Kleandridas held at Sparta is shown by his acting 
as a special counsellor of the young King Pleistoanax in 
his invasion of Attica. It was in that character that he 
was convicted of taking Athenian bribes ; he was sentenced 
to death, but escaped to Italy, to play the part which we 
have seen him play as a citizen of newly-founded Thourioi. 
It may therefore be that Gylippos was born in Italy, at 
Thouriol, of a non-Spartan, possibly an Athenian, mother ; 
and we may if we choose, see in such half-foreign descent 
the origin of the tale which made him of inferior birth in 
Sparta itself. It has also been suggested that the choice 
of Gylippos for a Western command may have been partly 
owing to the reputation which his father held in those 
parts, and to his own possible knowledge of them!, On the 


archos (see C. Miiller, i, 347); obyrpopo: r&v Aaxedaipovioy ... elot 3 
dAcvOepor yey, ob piv Aaxedapdviol ye, peréxovor 5% rijs mad8elas wdons. 
Lysandros, he adds, was one, but woAlrns yevdpevos 8: dvipayadiav. The 
name is not found where one might have looked for it, in the list of 
the discontented classes at Sparta in Xen. Hell. iii, 3. 6. 

1 Grote, vii, 330. 
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other hand, to bestow the full rights of a Spartan on the omar. vm, 
foreign-born son of a condemned criminal could have been 
an act only of special favour, and Gylippos, if born at 
Thourioi, would have been young as a holder of Spartan 
command. It is therefore more likely that Gylippos was 
born before his father’s condemnation, and that he kept 
his place at Sparta as having had no share in his father’s 
guilt. In any case no acts of his are recorded till he 
was thus picked out to be the deliverer of Syracuse, to 
save her, as it turned out, at the very moment when danger 
gathered thickest around her. Pity that glory such as 
this should ever have been sullied by later shame, But in 
one point at least Gylippos was a true son of Kleandridas. 
Few Spartans, few Greeks of any kind, could withstand 
the temptation of a bait of gold thrown in their way, and 
Gylippos was not among those few !. 


We leave the Spartan commander and his Corinthian 
allies debating as to the best means for the support of Syra- 
cuse against her invaders. Meanwhile the trireme which Horsemen 
Nikias had sent home to ask for supplies and horsemen ae aid 
to act against her had reached Athens, The demands of eae 
the general were laid before the assembly. The people, 
sanguine and patient, voted his request, seemingly without 
a word of reproof or complaint for the delays which alone 
had made such a request needful. Horsemen and all that 
was needed were to be sent to Sicily in time for a spring 


campaign *, 


Reinforcements were thus coming, if they were as yet 
hardly on the way, to both the besiegers and the defenders 


1 Plut. Nik. 28, 

* Thue. vi. 93. 4; al of "AOnvata: dxovcarres &npicavro Thy Te Tpodiy 
néunev TH orparig kat rots innéas, Thucydides makes no comment. Grote 
of course (vii. 304-309) makes the most of the case against Nikias; but it 
is a real one, ; 
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of Syracuse. But before aught came from Athens, long 
before aught came from Peloponnésos, as soon as the 
beginning of spring allowed of any military operations’, 
the Athenians had opened the campaigning season of the 
new year. But it opened only with some smal] enterprises, 
examples of the way in which the strength of the great 
armament was frittered away. Some of them help rather 
to raise than to gratify our curiosity as to the state of the 
ancient people of the island. With the spring the Athe- 
nian fleet set forth from Katané, not to attack Syracuse, 
but to nibble at some of her outposts and allies. They 
first sailed to Megara; there they landed; they harried 
the country, and attacked, but failed to take, a Syracusan 
fort—something smaller, it would seem, than the head fort- 
ress at Megara*. Then they marched northward, harry- 
ing the land and burning the corn as far as the river 
Térias, which formed the boundary between Syracusan and 
Katanaian territory. There a skirmish took place with a 
small Syracusan force, which entitled the Athenians to set 
up a trophy®, After this they went back to their ships 
and sailed to Katané, 

There is more interest in the details of some dealings 
with the Sikel towns which were going on at the same 
time. Some of the Sikels, as we have seen, were hostile 
to Athens. Such, in the valley of the Symaithos, were 

1 Thue. vi. 94.1; dua 5é rO Fpe evOds dpxopnévy. This seems to imply an 
earlier time than usual. 

4 Thucydides had already twice mentioned Megara as a fpovpioy of Syra- 
cuse in cc. 49, 75 (see above, pp. 145, 178). He now (94. 1) gives the fuller 
description which I have referred to in vol. ii. p. 499; mapéwAevoay éni 
Meydpov trav év rij SiKxedlg, obs éxt Téravos rod tupdvvov, Gomep al mpd- 
repdév por eipnra, dvagrioavres Supaxdoror adrol ~xova: Thy yhv. He must 
have forgotten his former mention of it. He goes on; dwoBavres 5¢ é5yacay 
rots re dypots Kal érXOdvres emt epupd Ti THY Zupaxociow, Kat obx édrdvres, 
«.7.A. This épuya is surely something smaller than ra Méyapa ppovpiov in 
c. 75. And how have ra Méyapa become masculine? There is another 


reading, Meyapéwy, which would be odd on other grounds, 
3 Ib. 94. 2. 
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the Galeatic Hybla on its insular hill and Inessa on cmap. vu. 
the ledge below Altna. Athenian attempts on both of 
them had failed, at Hybla very lately, at Inessa in the 
earlier days of Athenian interference in Sicily’. Cen- eae 
: : ns 
turipa, looking down on both from its loftier height, a henna. 
seems to have halted between two opinions. The whole 
Athenian force marched along the river to besiege it, 
if needful. But no siege was needed; Centuripa joined 
Athens on terms, and must have become an useful ally in 
that part of the island?. When we last heard of Inessa, 
it was a Sikel commonwealth controlled by a Syracusan 
garrison. We are not told what was its exact condition 
now; it may still have had a Syracusan garrison, but it 
clearly was not incorporated with the Syracusan territory. 
The corn of both Hybla and Inessa was burned; but no Ravages 
t Hybl 
attempt was made on the towns themselves ®. After these and naga 
exploits, the army marched back to Katané. There they 
found reinforcements from Athens. They had come speedily, 
horsemen to the number of two hundred and fifty, a small 
body to cope with such a force of the same kind as Syra- 
cuse could put into the field. Of their captain, Kallistratos 
son of Empedos, we shall hear when the fate of Athens in 
Sicily has become no longer doubtful*. The horsemen Coming 
. ; f th 

brought with them their accoutrements, but no horses ; horsemen. 
those were to be bought in the land of horses5, There 

1 See above, pp. 35, 159. 

9 Thuc. vi. 94.33 éxdpovv émt Kevrépima Sixed@v wdc pa, Kat mpocayayo- 
pevor dporoyia adnyecay. Thucydides did not expect his readers to have 
heard of Centuripa, any more than of Hykkara inc. 62. 3. Most likely 
he had never heard of those towns himself till he heard of these particular 
facts about them. He therefore gives them no article. Inessa, which had 
played so great a part in Sicilian history, he knew even when writing his 
earlier books. To Inessa therefore he gave the article (see p. 34). Much 
of the life of a great original writer is lost when these delicacies are 
neglected in modern reproductions. 

3 Tb. 


* His name is preserved by Pausanias, vii. 16. 4. 
5 Ib. 4: dvev ray tnmay, pera oxevis, ds abrpOev (rrov nopadncopéva. 
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came also thirty horse-bowmen, of what nation we are not 
told, and three hundred talents of silver, 

Nikias had now at last, what he had so long talked of, 
something like a body of Athenian horsemen. For horses 
they had yet to wait a little while; but the news reached 
Syracuse that the Athenian horsemen were come, and that a 
real attack on the city was about to be made?, Nikias could, 
for very shame, loiter no longer. The attack was at last 
to be made; and, after all, it was made without the help 
of the cavalry whose absence had been made the excuse for 
putting it off so long. It was indeed to be made in a 
shape in which the horsemen could give no great help. 
In short, as far as we can see, the original plan of Lama- 
chos was at last to be carried out. It was to be carried 
out against Syracuse strengthened in her defences and made 
hopeful by Athenian delay. Did no one at Athens ask 
why it had not been carried out eight months before, when 
Syracuse had done nothing to strengthen herself, when she 
was still cowed by fear of the mighty armament with 
which her people had now grown familiar and which they 
had learned to despise ? 


§ 4. Zhe Athenian Siege of Syracuse. 
B.C. 414. 

In this second stage of the war, the first part of it that 
can be called a siege, the fighting-ground is altogether 
changed from the site of the short winter-campaign. We 
have just now little to do with the Great Harbour or with 
the ground to the west of it. ‘There was the site of the 
first Athenian encampment and the first Athenian naval 
station; there the first battle had been fought between 
Athenians and Syracusans. Now the battle-ground is the 


1 Thue. vi. 96, 1; ws évOovro rous re lenéas Hxovras rois ’AOnvalas Kal 
pédAovras H5n im opis léva, 
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hill itself. It ison the height that the invaders and de- onap. vu. 
fenders of Syracuse meet in arms; it is there that they The hill 
build their forts, that they raise their walls and their starr 
counter-walls, to hem in the city or to save it from being ¥#* fre. 
hemmed in. The side too of the attack is changed. Syra- The plan 
cuse is now assailed from the north. The Athenian ships pod rag 
are moored, not in the Great Harbour but by the pen- ar ae 
insula of Thapsos; the side by which the invaders make 

their way on to the hill is now the northern side. All 

this, we may be sure, was the original plan of Lamachos ; 

only, after so long a time, it had become far harder to 

carry it out than when Lamachos first proposed it. 

The extreme western part of the hill of Syracuse now Epipolai 
becomes for a while the centre of our military narrative. a re 
It is now for the first time that Thucydides uses the word 
Euryalos at all, or the word #pipolaz in the account of any 
military operation’, The meaning of those words we de- 
fined long ago when fixing the general topography of 
Syracuse*. Epipolai seems always to mean so much of 
the hill of Syracuse as had not yet, at the time spoken of, 
been taken within the fortifications of Syracuse. Eury- 
alos, as far as we are concerned, is the site of the future 
castle of Dionysios on the neck or isthmus between the 
hill of Syracuse and the hill of Belvedere. Its works, 
above ground and below, stretch on to the western part 
of the triangular hill, and thus enable us to fix the 
point with which we have immediately: to deal®, We Hitherto 
noticed long ago‘ the strange fact that this most im- rsearaly 
portant point was still open for either the invaders of 
Syracuse or her defenders to take possession of. There 
is nothing to make us think that this end of the hill was 
as yet occupied at all; there is nothing to imply either 
fortress or dwelling west of the quarters which had been 

1 See vi. 75. 1. 9 See vol. i. p. 878, 
5 See Appendix XITI, * See vol. i. p. 580. 
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cHaP. vill. last taken within the walls of the city. It is amazing 
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that it should be so. One would have expected that both 
the point of Euryalos and the hill of Belvedere beyond 
it would have been occupied as Syracusan outposts, at 
the very least as places for watchers. One might have 
thought that they would have been so employed from the 
first moment that the Corinthian settlers obtained posses- 
sion of the hill. Or, if the Syracusans had failed to do so 
up to this time, one would have thought that they would, 
among their other preparations, have repaired this omission 
as soon as an Athenian attack began to be feared. We 
can only say that we find in our story no hint of anything 
of the kind. Neither invaders nor defenders are spoken of 
as having, up to this time, done anything on this most 
important site. In their first campaign of Polichna the 
Athenians had made no attempt on the hill at all, and the 
works of defence which the Syracusans had carried on 
during the winter had touched only those parts of the hill 
which lay nearest to the city. They had fenced in Teme- 
nités ; they had done nothing to Euryalos. 

Now at last the importance of the higher ground 
was, at the same moment, fully brought home to the 
minds of both sides. Lamachos, we may be sure, had 
marked the post from the beginning; but it was only 
now that he was enabled to make any practical use of 
his sharpsightedness. His attacking instinct was met, 
somewhat slowly, by the defensive instinct of Hermo- 
kratés. The vote to lessen the number of generals had 
come into force. At the election lately held, Hermokratés 
himself had been chosen with two colleagues, Hérakleidés 
and Sikanos?, The last name is worth noting. It was 
not uncommon for a Greek to bear as his personal name 


1 The names are given, prematurely as I think (see above, p. 178), in 
c. 73. They appear now (96. 3) as having just come into office; of epi 
“Eppoxpatny orparnyot dprt napeAnpéres tiv dpxny. | 
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the name of some Greek people other than his own; Lake- omar. vir. 
daimonios son of Kimén was a type of a class. Here we 

have a Greek bearing the name, not of some other Greek 

people, but of barbarian neighbours. We shall hear again Hermo- 
of both the colleagues of Hermokratés, but it was clearly seri 
himself who was the guiding spirit. He at least under- 

stood the importance of Epipolai in general and of the 
specially commanding spot of Euryalos. He understood 

the likelihood that the next Athenian attack would be on 

the hill, and that it would take the form of an attempt 

to hem in the city by a wall!. And the coming of the 
Athenian horsemen made it plain that the attack was 

not likely to be much longer put off. To meet a danger Epipolai 
of this kind, Hermokratés saw that a Syracusan occupa- ed 
tion of Epipolai, and specially of Euryalos, was the only 

means. It was not enough to have fenced in Temenités ; 

the Syracusan occupation must be carried further west. 

Early therefore in his term of office he began to take 
measures to that end. On a certain fixed day the generals 

called out the whole force of the city to a general 

review and weaponshow to be held at daybreak in the 
meadow by the Anapos. The whole military population The Syra- 
of Syracuse came together as appointed, and the first viewed 
act of Hermokratés was to tell off a chosen force for 

the special service of guarding Epipolai, no doubt with 

a& view to its more thorough occupation. Six hundred saithee 
picked men of the heavy-armed were put under the com- six hun- 
mand of Diomilos, an exile from Andros, an enemy doubt- i 

less of Athens in the home politics of his island. This 


1 Thucydides (vi. 96. 1) brings in the determination with some solemnity, 
and it is now that he gives the definition of ’EmtmoAai which I have quoted 
in vol. i, p. 578; vopioavres, édv pi tay "Emmoddv Kparnowow ol "A@nvaios 

.. ox dy faqdlus opas ob8’ el xparoivro paxyy, drorexicO7vat, Sevootvro 
tds npocBdceas abrav puddoceay, Bras pi Kard Tatras AdOwor opas dva- 
Bavres of rodguror’ ov ydp dy dAAn ye adrods BuvnOfvar. AavOdvey dva- 
Bévres was exactly what the Athenians did. 
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cHap. vitt, chosen band was to undertake the guard of Epipolai and 


The Athe- 
nians sail 


The land- 
force goes 
on shore 

at Ledn ; 


to stand ready for any special and pressing duty!. Before 
they could reach the post for which they were destined, 
a special and pressing duty indeed called for their ser- 
vices and for those of every man in Syracuse who could | 
bear arms, 


The war was now at last really about to begin. Syra- 
cuse had now to test the strength of the preparations which 
she had so long been making in the teeth of enemies who, 
after the child’s play of months, were now coming against 
her in earnest. We must never forget that Nikias, utterly 
unfit as he was for the post in which he was placed, was 
still a brave man and a good officer, one who acted with 
vigour whenever he could be got to act at all. And the 
hero Lamachos was there, to do, after so long waiting, 
what he had so wisely wished to do long before. Now 
that the work was to begin, it began with all spirit. While 
the Syracusans was being reviewed in the meadow, the 
Athenians were on their way*. In the night before the 
day fixed for the weaponshow, the whole Athenian fleet, 
war-ships and transports, had set forth from Katané. 
Their course led them into the double bay which lies be- 
tween the Xiphonian peninsula and the north side of Achra- 
dina, The Syracusan guards at Megara must have seen 
them as they sailed straight into the bay of Tréguilos, and 
landed near a point or place named Leén, described as six 
or seven stadia from Euryalos*. Several landing-places on 


1 Thue. vi. 96. 3; éféraciv re StAav tnootvro Kai Eaxociovs Aoyddas 
trav dadiray éféxpvay mpdrepov, Ov Hpye Ardusros, puyds éf “Avdpov, Sxws 
tev te ‘Emmoddv einoay pvdaxes, nat hv és GArAo ne Sn Taxd fuvecrares 
napayévowras, 

3 Ib. 97.13 ravrns ris vueros TH emeytyvopévp juépg. That is, the 
Athenians reached the hill on the same morning as the review. See 
Arnold’s two notes. 

° Ib.; €Aadov avrovs wavri Hin ry orparedpart te rhs Kardyns oxdvres 
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that flat coast might answer the description. At Ledn, cuar. vm. 
whatever and wherever it was, the army landed, and the oadicoe a 
ships sailed back to the station which had been fixed for Thapsos. 
them, the low peninsula of Thapsos with its lower isthmus, 
This last was fenced off with a palisade, and the ships were 
moored, perhaps on the north side of the isthmus, where 
there is something that might be called a harbour!. This 
is the side away from Syracuse ; but it seems better suited 
for the purpose than the open beach of the isthmus on the 
south side or than the cliffs on the south-eastern side of 
the peninsula itself. It is no less within full view of 
Syracuse ; the voyage round Thapsos is not long; the ships 
could even be dragged across the isthmus without much 
difficulty. 

The Athenian land-force, once on shore, did not loiter, The laud- 
With a swift pace, as though they were charging the at 
Medes at Marathén?, they made their way over the low hil by 


Euryalos 
but somewhat rough ground, the present lands of Targia, from the 


between their landing-place and the path up the hill close Bene 
by Euryalos. They reached a spot where, for some dis- 

tance along the hill-side, the ascent over the small terrace 
between the first rise and the high ground above would, 

when there was as yet no wall or castle, be in no way 
specially hard. It is the very spot where the northern Castle of 
wall of Dionysios breaks off from his castle. It is a strange as 
thought that the man who lived to build wall and castle 

must at this time have been an undistinguished soldier in 

the Syracusan ranks. He may even have been one of the 


Kara rov Adovra Kadovpevoy...xat rots we(ots dmofiBdoavres, On the 
position of Leén see Appendix XIII. 

1 Thue. vi. 97. 1; Tais Te vavoly és riv Odivov Kaopucduevar ... Kat db 
pity vauricds orpards Trav "A@nvaiow ty rH Ody, Biacravpwodueros Tor 
laOpdv, Hovxatev. It is here that he brings in the description of Thapsos 
which I have quoted in vol. i. p. 386. 

1 Ib. a; 5 3¢ welds ebdds exdper 8pduq apds rds ’Emmodds. Cf. Herod. 
vi. 112. 
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cHaP, vill. companions of Diomilos, and he may have learned the value 


The Syra- 
cusans go 
up the hill 
from the 
south, 


Battle on 
the hill ; 
Athenian 
victory. 


of Euryalos to Syracuse in that day’s work. 

The Athenians, meeting with no hindrance, pressed up 
the hill. Before the Syracusans, busy with their review 
in the meadow, knew what was going on, the invading 
army was on Epipolai!. Unless there were watchers on 
some part of the hill itself, they could make their way up 
without drawing to themselves any notice either in the 
Syracusan city or in the meadow where the forces of Syra- 
cuse had come together. One can even fancy that the first 
sign of their presence was their actual appearance on the 
south brow of the hill, The duty of the six hundred now 
was not to forestall an enemy, but to dislodge him. In 
that duty, or at least in the attempt to do it, they did not 
fail, As soon as they knew what had happened, they led 
the way to the rescue. The rest of the Syracusans followed 
as they could over a distance of five-and-twenty stadia ?. 
The ascent of the hill by Euryalos on the south side is easy 
enough ; the actual height is higher than on the north side, 
but at this point the whole country sweeps gradually up to 
the hill on the south side. But by the time that men thus 
suddenly called to action could reach the scene of their 
work, they were naturally not in first-rate military order 3, 
They had no chance of occupying the hill in the face of the 
force which had forestalled them from the other side. The 
struggle that followed was naturally an Athenian victory; 
Diomilos and three hundred men on the Syracusan side 
were slain. The Athenian loss—small doubtless, but there 
must have been some—is not recorded. The trophy was 


1 Thuc. vi. 97. 2; pOdver dvaBds xara rov Ebptndov mpiv rods Supaxoctous 
alcOavopévous te rot AEtuwvos Kal ris eferdcews mapayevécOa. Dioddros 
(xiii. 7), misled by the night voyage and by the later night attack, fancies 
a night attack now. 

2 Tb. 3; €BonGovr 8 of re ddAAot, ds Exaoros raxous elxe, nat of wept Tov 
Ardprov éfaxdcra. On the distance see Appendix XITI. 

8 Ib.; roovry trpday draxrérepov. 
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raised ; the dead were given back, and the defeated army of ona. vin. 
Syracuse withdrew within the city. 

The next day the Athenians began their first attack on The Athe- 
Syracuse itself. An attack indeed it hardly was. The in- march to 
vading force marched eastwards along the hill towards the ero 
city); but nothing came of their march. As no Syracusan 
sally followed the Athenian parade, the invaders marched 
back—was this the counsel of Nikias ?—to the western 
part of the hill. When there, why did they not at once 
take advantage of this opportunity ? Why did they not 
forestall the work of tyrants and kings ?—we might even 
say, Why did they not follow the example of ancient 
Sikels ?—and make Euryalos, if not Belvedere itself, an 
Athenian fortress?? They contented themselves with They 
raising a fort at a point described as Labdalon, a point on 2 
the very top of the cliffs on the north side, looking out 
towards Megara*®. This gives its general position ; there 
is nothing further to mark it among many points on the 
hill which would answer the same description. Only, 
being close on the cliffs on the north side, it cannot be, 
as has sometimes been thought, the point now known as 
Buffalaro, one of the highest and most striking points of 
the hill. A safe place was needed for their money and 
stuff and all that they had brought with them, while 
they themselves went forth to fight with the enemy, or to 
hem in his city by a wall across the height which was now 
their own *. 

The Athenians had now possession of Epipolai. Their 
presence there was a heavy blow and deep discouragement 
to the city which they now at last really threatened. From 


1 Thue. vi. 97. 4; pds Ti médAw abriy rh torepalg émxara Barres, 
See Appendix XIIT. 

2 See vol. i. p. 580. 

8 On Labdalon see Appendix XIIT. 

¢ Thuc. vi. 97. 53 Saas ely abrois Bore mpotorey ) paxobpevor 4 ret- 
Xiodvres, Tois Te okEvEct Kal Tis Xphyacw anoOhKn. 
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onap. vin. this time for a while the hopes of the invaders of Syracuse 


Reinforce- 
ments of 
horse, 


rise higher and the hopes of its defenders go down. What 
might not have happened, if Nikias and Alkibiadés had 
not actually saved the city which they came to attack from 
the hands of their wiser colleague? As it was, the success 
of the bold stroke which had won Epipolai had been the 
work of the general mass of the Athenian army, Lamachos, 
we may be sure, foremost among them, A little later the 
special arm for which Nikias had so long waited was at last 
organized, Besides the two hundred and fifty unmounted 
horsemen from Athens, there now came in three hundred from 
Segesta, and a hundred from Naxos and other unnamed 
quarters, some of them Sikel. The horsemen from Segesta 
had seemingly horses to spare; for the Athenian knights 
were at last mounted, on horses partly supplied by them 
and the Katanaians and partly by purchase!. The whole 
cavalry on the Athenian side now reached the number of 
six hundred and fifty. We shall presently hear of them 
fighting on the hill; we should have liked to hear by what 
road they found themselves there. 

But the first work to be done on the Athenian side was 
one in which the horsemen could have no great share. 
When the invading armament left Athens, it had brought 
with it carpenters and masons and workmen of every kind 
that could be needed for wall-building and siege-work in 
general. They had had a little practice in the camp by 
Daskon ; they were now called on to exercise their skill on 
a greater scale. The real work of war now began. We 
have seen sailings round about Syracuse, and plunderings 
and encampings on her soil; we have seen several skir- 
mishes, and one battle. But Syracuse herself has as yet 
been untouched; she is now to be touched very nearly 
indeed. We now at last come toa siege. A siege, in the 


1 Thue. vi. 98. 1. 
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minds both of Athenians and of Syracusans, meant the omar. vm. 
hemming in of the city by awall. If such a wall were built The Athe- 
right across the hill, and carried down to the sea on each mien walt 
side, to the bay of Trégilon and to the Great Harbour, 
nothing could go in or out of Syracuse by land. It was the 
business of the fleet, now at Thapsos, but ready at any 
moment to sail into the Great Harbour or anywhere else, 

to hinder anything from going in or out by sea. To the 

work on the hill the Athenians now gave themselves with 

energy. They had to choose a place where they could hem 

in the city with the least amount of wall-building. They 

had to find at what point, among points available for them, 

the distance was least from the northern sea which they 
commanded to the Great Harbour!. The line intended, 

so far as it lay on the hill, must have lain between the 

point now called Scala Greca, the steep ascent on the north 

side, not far westward from the wall of Tycha, and the 

easier climbing-place of Portella del Fusco. This last is 

a deep combe on the south side, hard by the temple of 
Héraklés, famous at a later stage of the war. Between 

these two they chose a central point called Syka or the 
Fig-tree, a name perhaps kindred to that of Achradina. 

Here with all speed they built them a round fort—/yhlos— 

of considerable size, strengthened further in front—that is 
towards the city—by a long outwork*. From this central 

point the wall was to stretch northward and southward 

across the hill and down its sides, till it reached the sea on 

each side of the hill. 

The fear of being shut in now struck deep into every The Syra- 
heart in Syracuse. We may suspect that it was rather oo out to 
through somewhat of popular compulsion than by any f¥P ding. 
judgement of his own that Hermokratés allowed the main 
force of the city to go forth to stop the threatening work 


1 On the walls, see Appendix XIII. 
4 See Appendix XIII. 
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onap, vil, by giving battle to the invaders. Here, as in every case, 
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we mark how inferior in military discipline the Syracusan 
infantry was as compared with that of the Athenians. This 
time, while both sides were forming for the battle, the Syra- 
cusan generals were so struck with the disorderly trim of 
their own men! that they ordered them back into the city. 
They left only a body of horse to hinder the Athenians 
from carrying stones to any distance from their fort?. But 
one tribe of the Athenian heavy-armed, together with the 
newly-come cavalry, set upon them and put them to flight 
with some loss. Nikias had got his horsemen, and they 
had done something ; they were entitled to set up a trophy 
over the renowned cavalry of Syracuse *, For this their 
first exploit we have been waiting a long time; their first 
exploit was not quite their last; but their share in the 
strife is certainly not frequent or striking. 

The next day the Athenians began the northern part of 
their wall, bringing stones and wood for the work. The 
fight of the day before had taught Hermokratés that his 
wisest course was, not to try to hinder the work of the enemy 
by force, but to counterwork it by a wall of his own‘. 
He determined therefore to avoid all general actions. His 
main object now was to build a wall south of the fort at 
Syka, at right angles to the Athenian wall, which might 
hinder them from ever bringing down their works to the 
Great Harbour. It must have started from the wall of the 
new quarter of ‘Temenités, seemingly from a small gate in 
it®, It was meant of course to stretch to some point west 


1 Thue. vi. 98. 3; ds édpay opior rd orpdrevpa Siecnacpevoy re Kat od 
pqilws fw racodpevor, | 

2 Ib.; exdaAvoyv rods ’AOnvalous AWopopeiy re Kat dmrocKl8vacOat paxpo- 
tépay, 

° Ib. 4; daéerevdy re triads wal rponaioy ris inmopaxtas tornoer. So 
Plut. (Nik. 17), though he cuts the story very short, makes the comment; 
rpepacdas 8 Kai rhy trmov Tdv modeulov dpaxov eivat Soxodcay. 

* Tb. 99. a. 

® The oravpwpa 7d napa rv mvAida comes in 100, 1. 
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of the southern wall of the besiegers; and it was at least cnar. vu. 
desirable to carry it to some good point on the edge of the 
cliff, so as to make it less easy for the enemy to turn it. 
If the Athenians were aiming at the Portella del Fusco, 
the Syracusans would naturally plan their wall so as to 
reach the cliff at some point to the west of it. The object 
of the counter-wall is set forth at some length. If the 
defenders of the city should be able to complete it without 
hindrance from the enemy, the whole object of the Athe- 
nian works would be thwarted; the wall could never reach 
the Great Harbour. Even failing this, they might do some- 
thing. If the Athenians attacked them in their work, 
they might send out a part of their force against them ; 
meanwhile they might be able at least to defend with 
palisades the points which the enemy were most likely to 
attack. This would draw out the whole Athenian force, 
and would make them leave off their own work?, The 
Syracusans then began at the end by Temenités, They 
built; they palisaded; they crowned their wall with wooden 
towers. To find timber for these uses, they did not scruple 
to cut down the olive-trees in the holy precinct of Apollon?. 
And they worked on unhindered. The Athenians did not 
wish to divide their force; moreover it was of more im- 
portance to them to finish their own wall to the north of 
the fort at Syka than to hinder the Syracusan wall to 
the south of it. The northern wall was needed to com- 
mand their communications with the fleet at Thapsos. 
The ships there had not stirred; the Syracusans had full 
command of their own immediate sea*. But, as they did 
not attempt any naval action and as no help came to them 


1 Thue. vi. gg. 2; Kal dua év rovry ef émBondotey, pépos dyriméprew 
avrois Ths orparias kat pOdvev Av ois oravpois mpoxaraAapBdvoyres 
rds épddous, éxeivous 8 dy navopévous tov epyou mdyras ay mpds opas 
7 péwecOas, 

2 Ib. 3; rds re éAdas kéarovres Tov Tepévous. 

3 Ib. 4; ér of Supaxdaros éxpdrouy ray wept ry OddAaccay. 
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ouap. vit. by sea, there was no present cause for the Athenian ships 
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to stir. As yet all things that were needed by the Athe- 
nians on the hill were brought to them by land from 
Thapsos 1. 

The Syracusans meanwhile went on with their wall and 
palisade. They carried it, perhaps not to the furthest point 
that they aimed at, but as far as they thought needful for 
the moment, while the Athenians, engaged on their northern 
wall, gave them no hindrance*. But, if the besiegers did 
not hinder the wall-building, they struck another serious 
blow at the besieged. Like Witigis before Rome, they 
had the command of the elaborate system of underground 
aqueducts which supplied Syracuse with water; these 
they cut off’. And all this time they were also watching 
the Syracusan works, looking out for a favourable mo- 
ment to attack them, Such a moment came before long. 
The failure of the Athenians to hinder the building of 
the counter-wall had stirred up the Syracusan tribe that 
guarded it to a very groundless measure of confidence. 
One day at noon some of the guards of the wall had gone 
into the city, others were taking their ease in their tents ; 
a few only were at the palisade itself, and those keeping 
but careless watch *. The Athenian generals saw their 
opportunity. They picked out three hundred chosen men 
of the heavy-armed, and with them some of the light- 

1 Thue, vi. 99. 4. 

1 Ib. 100. 1; med) rois Xupaxocios dpxovvrws *dne ~xew Boa Te 
écravpwOn Kat gxodopndn rod bworexiopatos, kai of "A@nvaio abrods otk 
HAVov KwdrAvcovres PoBovpevar pi) apior diya yyvopévors pgov paxwvra, 
kat dua tiv xa’ airots mepreixiow erevydpevor, The Syracusan wall 
east and west is vsoreixiopua, the Athenian wall north and south is wep- 
relyiots. 

* Ib.; rovs re dxerovs abrav of és riv addw trovounddv rood bdaros 
hypéva: hoav, képOepay. Cf. Proc. Bell. Goth. i. 19 (vol. ii. p- 98). These 
dxerol form the text of Schubring’s treatise on the Bewdsserung. 

* Thucydides (ib.) gives the noontide picture; rods re dAAous Supa- 


koolous xara axnvas dvras év peonpBpia, nal ras wat és riv wédw droKxexo- 
pyxdéras, kat rove tv 7G cravpdyart duer@s pudAdegovras, 
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armed put for the nonce into the full array of the phalanx. caar. vin. 
This party was bidden to go at once with all speed against 
the Syracusan works. Meanwhile the rest of the army 
was divided between the two generals. One part was sent 
to watch against sallies from the city; this must mean 
from Tycha. The other division marched straight to the 
point where the Syracusan counter-wall started from the 
gate in the wall of Temenités1. The three hundred went 
straight at the palisade and took it; its defenders sought 
shelter within the wall of Temenités. The pursuers— 
seemingly some of the other detachment as well as the 
three hundred—made their way in with them; the be- 
slegers were actually within the wall, though only the 
newest wall, of Syracuse. In this exploit the men of Argos Exploits 
are specially mentioned; they still joined in the war against pene 
their fellow-Dorians, even though the leader by whose 
influence they had been led to take a share in the expedition 
was now on the Dorian side. But they were driven out 
again by force, and with some loss, more, it would seem, of 
Argeians than of Athenians*, To take Syracuse by storm 
was not the destiny even of Lamachos, much less of Nikias, 
But the work immediately in hand was done, and done 
thoroughly. The whole besieging army hastened to the 
Syracusan work, they broke down the wall, they tore up 
the palisade, and carried off the stakes to use in their own 
works. They then set up atrophy. It is to be supposed 
that they recovered the bodies of the slain Argeians and 
others by force. For we hear nothing of any burial-truce 
being granted by the Syracusans, and indeed the burial- 
truce, a sign of defeat, seems inconsistent with the setting 
up of the trophy, the sign of victory. 

This passage of arms taught the Athenian generals that 


1 Thuc. vi. 100. 1; mpds 7d atavpwya 1d mapa tiv nvAfda, See above, 
p. 178. 
3 Jb. 2; ray “Apyelay tives abrd& kat rav "A@nvalav ob modAol. 
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cHap. vil, after all the southern part of their work was more important 
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than the northern. The next day they began to build again 
on the south side of the round fort. The place of their work 
is described with some care, ‘They began to fortify the 
cliff above the marsh, which on this side of Epipolai looks 
out towards the Great Harbour, at the point whence, when 
they had once gone down the hill, would be the shortest 
space for their wall to reach the harbour across the level 
ground and the marsh!’ The point is surely that of the 
Portella del Fusco. On the cliff above that rocky combe 
are manifest cuttings and smoothings of the rock, some 
of which we may fairly take to mark the position of the 
fort now raised by Nikias. The building of the Syra- 
cusan counter-wall had clearly impressed the Athenian 
generals with the necessity of occupying a point on the 
southern cliffs with all speed, even before the wall setting 
out from the central round fort had reached that point. 
The position was near the temple of Héraklés, most likely 
with the short combe of Fusco between the two. As with 
the Olympieion below, so with the Hérakleion above, Nikias 
forbore to occupy the sacred precinct ; but it seems that the 
neighbourhood of the enemy was made at least an excuse 
for defrauding the god of much of his accustomed worship ?. 
From this fort on the cliff they must have built both ways, 
backwards towards the Round Fort and down the hill-side 
towards the Great Harbour. The wall would go down 
from the cliffs; it would cross the lower level, and would 
come down into the marshy ground, most likely near the 
burial-place of Fusco, now crossed by the road. The next 
stage in our story shows that on this latter side at least 
the work was pressed on with great speed. 

The besieged now made a second attempt to stop the 
works of the enemy by a Syracusan counter-work. The 


1 Thue. vi. 101.1. See Appendix XITI. 
2 See Plut. Nik. 32. We shall come to this again. 
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Athenian wall had advanced so far to the south that this omar. vin, 
new work was made, not on the hill, not from Temenités work 
‘ ‘ ; across the 

as its starting-point, but on the lowest ground of all, marsh. 
starting from Gelén’s wall of Achradina, It was in short 
to go across the swamp. The Athenians must by this 
time have carried their wall down to the middle level }, 
the level of the present road from Syracuse to Tremilia 
and Floridia. Otherwise the Syracusans would surely have 
chosen that level for their new work rather than the marsh 
itself. Being forced to work in the swamp, they did not 
attempt to build a wall; they were satisfied with digging a 
trench, which would soon be filled with water, and defend- 
ing it with a palisade?. Thus the place of struggle was Renewed 
again changed. It had shifted back from the heights to W™gs\° ™ 
the low ground, the marshy ground between the great ground. 
hill of Epipolai and the smaller hill of Polichna. It had ; 
shifted to ground which had come within the range of the 
pursuit, if not of the actual fighting, of the battle of last 
year. 

The object on the Athenian side was now to master this 
new hindrance, and to carry on their own besieging wall 
down to the water. As a help towards this end, orders 
were sent to the fleet to sail round from Thapsos into the 
Great Harbour. Nikias was now disabled by sickness, Sickness of 
by a disease of the kidneys?, from any active military een 
work. The command of the army was left with Lama- — oa : 
chos alone. Before dawn the Athenians came down from the hin. 
the heights. They crossed the middle level of Galera and 
Fusco, and came down to the actual marshy ground. They 
carried doors and broad planks of wood to help them in 
crossing the treacherous surface, picking out as far as 

1 See vol. ii. p. 142. | 

® Thue. vi. 101. 25 dmecravpouy atOs, dpfapevar dad ris méAeos, 8a pécou 
Tov éAous' kal rappov aya mapwpucoor, 


3 Ib. 102. 2 he is simply 8a doOéveay brodkerctupévos, In the letter 
in vii. 15, 1 he himself speaks of végos veppiris. . 
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cna. vi, they could such parts as were merely muddy and not alto- 


Battle 
in the 
swamp. 


gether swamp}. At day-break they reached the Syracusan 
trench and palisade; the greater part of the defences 
gave way at the first assault; the rest yielded to a second 2. 
By this time a Syracusan force had come forth from the 
town, and, strengthened doubtless by the garrison of Po- 
lichna, had formed between the counter-work and the river 
Anapos. The bridge by which the road to Heléron crossed 
the river, broken down by the Athenians the year before, 
had now been set up again 3, The Syracusans now formed, 
with their right wing towards the harbour, and the left, 
where the horse were placed, towards the road. On the 
Athenian side the general took his post on the left, opposite 
the Syracusan right. The fight began; the Syracusan foot 
seem to have given away at once. The right wing fled 
towards the city; the left made its way alongside of the 
river, hoping to reach the bridge and so find shelter in 
the fort on Polichna*. To cut off their retreat, Lama- 
chos sent the same chosen three hundred who had taken 
the Syracusan wall on the hill®, Where the combined 
cavalry of Athens, Segesta, Naxos, and the Sikels were 
just now we are not told. But the Syracusan horse were 
there, ready almost to win back the day that had been 


1 Thue. vi. 101%. 33 abrot 5 wepi dp6pov xaraBdvres dnd riwv "Emtoday és 
70 dpadoy Kat Sid rod Edous FF mnAwBes Hv Kal orepipwraroy Ovpas Kat ~vAa 
mharda émibévres kat én’ avrwv SiaBadicavres. Here the duaddy, the lower 
terrace of Fusco, and the €Aos are again clearly distinguished. Nothing 
can be better than mAwdes nat oreppitaroy, the most solid thing to be 
had, mud as opposed to actual water. This comes from an eye- or rather 
foot-witness. 

2 Ib; aipotow dpa fy 1rd re cravpwya addy bArlyou Kal tiv radpoy, ral 
Dorepov xat 7d brodepOer elroy, 

5 See above, p. 167. 

* So I understand vi. 101. 4; of 8 éat r@ ebovby mapa rdov morapdy. 
The fighting is between the harbour and the Helorine road, not far from 
the mouth of the Anapos. To reach the bridge they have to skirt the 
left bank of the river. 

5 Ib.; of ray ’AOnvatay rpraxdor Aoya5es. See 100, I. 
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lost. They not only drove off the three hundred; they cnap, vin. 
charged the right wing of the Athenians, and threw the 

tribe that stood furthest to the right into confusion?. 
Lamachos, seeing all this from his post on the left, hastened 

to their relief with some bowmen and with the Argeians, 

a contingent which is again specially mentioned 2. And Death of 
now the hero was to deal his last blow against the enemy ae 
after a fashion more worthy perhaps of a hero than of a 
general. With a few comrades Lamachos crossed a ditch, 

and stood exposed to a body of the Syracusan horse®, A later 

account gives the story a thoroughly Homeric turn. The 
foremost, perhaps the captain, of the horsemen was a valiant 


Syracusan named Kallikratés. In answer to the challenge Alleged 
of Lamachos, the two met in single combat. They were ae 


an ill-matched pair, if the Athenian, apart from the body of Lama- 


chos and 


of the heavy-armed, had to meet the mounted Syracusan ora 
with his single spear or sword. As the tale goes, the two oe 


champions met face to face; each gave and each received 
a blow; and, as before Ilios or beside Regillus, 


‘Side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead ‘.” 


With Lamachos were slain fivé or six of his comrades; the 
Syracusans hastily seized on their bodies and carried them 


1 See Arnold’s note. I suppose we must accept puAf for pudAakn. Cf. 
the puAr pia of the Syracusans in 100. 1, 

2 Thue, vi. 101. 5; lav 5¢ d Adwayos mapeBonde: dnd rod ebowdpou rod 
éaura@v pera rofordy re ob modAAGy Kal Tots ’Apyeious mapadaBwv. 

8 Thucydides (ib.) says simply, émdcaBds rdppov tiva nal povwOels per’ 
dAlyow ray EvybiaBdvrov dnobvycKe atrés re kal wévre H&E ray per’ abrod, 

* This version, which after all does not contradict the account in Thuoy- 
dides, comes from Plutarch (Nik. 18), who unluckily does not quote his 
authority. It is clearly from some Sicilian source; but it makes a difference 
whether it is from Philistos or from Timaios. It runs thus; dropovade’s 
6 Adpaxos inéorn trav Supakovoiav rovs lrreis Emipepopévous. Fy 8t mpwroe 
abray KadArxparns, avip wodepixds Kat Oupoedhs, mpds rovrov éx mpoxAfhaeas 
xaraords 5 Adpaxos éuovopdynoe, kat AaBay wAnyhv mpdrepos, efra Sods, Kat 
wecav duo ovvarédave TH KadAuxpdra, Anyhow we accept Kallikratés 
as an addition to the small stock of Syracusans whom we know by name. 
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owaP. vil. in safety beyond the river. The rest of the Athenian 


Effects 

of the 
death of 
Lamachos. 


Nikias 
in sole 
command, 


army pressed on, and the Syracusan horse withdrew, seem- 
ingly towards Polichna?. 

We may be allowed to doubt whether Lamachos really 
did throw away his life in an actual single combat at such 
strange odds. But even in the more sober contemporary 
account he would seem to have risked a life most precious 
to Athens somewhat rashly. A general could hardly be in 
his right place when he found himself, with a few comrades 
only, on the side of a trench away from his army and where 
the enemy’s cavalry had possession. If he was in his place, 
simply leading on his men, the Athenians and Argeians must 
have followed their general somewhat less heartily than was 
their wont. Be this as it may, his death was a loss to Athens 
which could not be made good. Syracuse might keep on 
her defence without Kallikratés; Athens could not hope to 
keep on her attack without Lamachos. The energy shown 
in every Athenian action of the last few days was clearly 
his work. It was the spirit of the hero at whom the comic 
poet jeered in his life-time, but whom after his death he 
learned to rank with Patroklos and Teukros and the other 
worthies of legendary times. With his death all abiding 
energy passed away from the Athenian camp. The one 
general now left in that camp was Nikias. Little was 
likely to be done in the hour of sickness by a general who 
in health had shrunk from energetic action and thrown 
away every opportunity. But let us do justice to him. 


1 Thue, vi. 101. 6; wal rovrous pev of Xupaxdcrot ebOds nara rdyxos PbG- 
vovowv dpndcavres mépay rod morapod és rd dogades, abrot 5t émédvros H8y 
kai Tov dAXdov orparevparos Tay ’AOnvalay drexdpovy. All this local pre- 
cision is lost in Plutarch’s account; he does not distinguish between 
those Syracusans who withdrew to Polichna and the other Syracusans who 
came out of the city at the beginning of the next chapter of Thucydides. 
On the other hand, did the fighting in this quarter suggest to Diodéros 
(xiii. 7, see Appendix XI, and above, p. 174) or his informant the wild 
notion about the Athenians occupying Polichna and carrying on siege 
operations from thence? 
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The fault of Nikias was not incapacity to act; it was cuar. vin. 
simply that, when sent on an errand which he loathed, he 
found it hard to screw himself up to the point of action }. 
And at this most trying moment, he acted with the energy 
which he always showed when he acted at all. 

Before the Athenians had come back from the field of 
battle to their camp on Epipolai, the news of the death of 
Lamachos had been brought to Syracuse. The news raised 
the spirits of that part of the Syracusan army which had 
found shelter within the walls. Some of them put them- Fighting 
selves in array against the part of the Athenian army which °" oe 
was near them. This would be the main body of the Athe- 
nian left, which had remained in its station after Lamachos 
had led his small party of bowmen and Argeians towards 
the right?. The fight was renewed, and the Syracusans 
were again driven back °, Another division of the fugitives The Syra- 
who had thus taken heart attempted a more remarkable ore the 
exploit. They seized the opportunity to attack the round “** 
fort of the Athenians*. It was defended only by a small 
garrison under a sick commander; but its assailants ex- 
pected to find it altogether empty ® They succeeded so 
far in their attempt as to take the defences in advance of 
the circle®; and Nikias feared that, in the absence of the 
main army, he might not be able to withstand an attack 
on the circle itself. He bethought him of another re- 
source. Much timber had been brought together for the 


1 Thue, vi.102.1. They are pointedly distinguished as of mpds rijv wéAww 
avray 7rd mparov Karapuydvres. Now they come forth dwd rijs méAews dva- 
Oaponoarres. 

3 Ib.; dvrerd{ayvro mpds rots kara opas 'AOnvaiouvs. See above, p. 223, 
note 2. 

8 Ib. 3; dmodiagdvrev rots exer. 

* The story is told fairly well (save in one point) by Polyainos, i. 39. 3. 
He knew what the «bxdros was. Plutarch (Nik. 18) s#ys vaguely, and of 
the weary Syracusans, Spdpuq epépovro mpds ra. reixy tay "AOnvainy, 

5 Thue, vi. 102. 1; Hyobpevor épjyor aiphoar. 

®° Ib. 2. See Appendix XITI. 
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cap. vi, building of the wall; there were engines also, whether 
cao engines for the direct attack of the city, of which we have 
back by as yet heard nothing, or merely such as were needed for 
a the wall-work1, To all these Nikias ordered fire to be set. 
The flames and the smoke kept off the assailants till the 
Athenians who had been fighting below the hill came back 
from the pursuit of the Syracusans who had come out 
against them from the city”. They came; but Lamachos 
was not with them, living or dead. The sight of those 
who had just defeated themselves and their comrades struck 
fear for the second time into the hearts of the Syracusans 
who had come out to assault the fort. At the same moment 
The Athe- another sight of dread met their eyes. The Athenian fleet, 
ere ie which, while all this was going on, had been sailing round 
pe Achradina and Ortygia, was now seen by friends and foes 
making its unhindered way into the Great Harbour. The 
hearts of the Syracusans now wholly gave way; for the 
second time they fled within the city. On the hill and in 
the plain the Athenians had possession of the place of 
slaughter. It was for them to set up their trophy, and to 
grant the burial-truce. Its terms of course implied the 
restoration of the bodies of Lamachos and the few comrades 
who were slain with him’. Small are the chances that 
the funeral urn of the hero of Athens can ever have been 


brought back to his own city. 


No further The Syracusans now gave up all further attacks on the 
attacks on : 
the Athe- Athenian works. There seemed no longer any hope of 


nian walls, th oiy being able by their own strength to hinder the 


1 Thuc. vi. 102. 23 Tas pnxavds Kal fvAa bea nept rod relxous fy KaraBe-: 
BAnpéva. 

27 Ib. See p. 225, note 3, and Appendix XIII. As the ships from 
Thapsos came the next moment, Polyainos fancies the army was there, and 
turns this Bondela into 4} dd Odyou dvvayuis. 

3 Ib. 103. 1; Tods vexpots broordévbous dréSocay rots Zupakoatas Kal rods 
pera Aapdxov Kat abrov txopicayro, 
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besiegers from hemming in the city from sea to sea}. caap. vu. 
Now that the whole invading force by land and sea was 
gathered together before Syracuse, the wall-building could 
go on without further hindrance. It was only by help 
from without that Syracuse could be saved. The besieged 
perhaps hardly knew how much they had gained by the 
single blow dealt by the arm of Kallikratés in the struggle by 
the trench. The besieging works could now go on without 
hindrance, if the besiegers chose to force them on; but the 
spirit within the camp which had pressed on this and 
every undertaking on the Athenian side was gone. While 
Gylippos lingered, perhaps was constrained to linger, a 
negative advantage only second to his speedy coming had 
been gained for Syracuse by the death of Lamachos. Now 
he was gone, the besieging works presently began to linger. 
But as yet, while the north side of the wall was altogether The wall 
neglected ?, the work south of the fort at Syka went on. oye 
A double line of wall, a miniature of the Long Walls of ¥4"4® 
Athens, was making its way from Portella del Fusco to 
the Great Harbour’, The besiegers meanwhile had free 
intercourse with Italy for bringing in all that they needed, 
and reinforcements were coming in from several quarters. 
Many of the neighbouring Sikels, who had been kept Sikel and 
back by fear of Syracuse and who had thought Athenian eee 
success hopeless, joined the side to which they were most ™¢"*. 
naturally inclined, now that it seemed to be the winning 
side*, And not only the land-force, but the fleet of 
Athens was strengthened by barbarian help. As was to 

1 Thue. vi. 102. 43 voploavres pr dv En amo ris mapovons odict Suvdpews 
ixavot yevéoOa nwrdoa Tov én riv OddAacoay TexiopdY. 

2 This appears from Thuc. vii. 2. 4. 

3 See Appendix XIII. The fact is brought in (103.1) with some emphasis; 
napévros dn opict mavrds TOU oTparevparos, Kal Tov vauTiKoD Kat Tod mECoU 
.. » dwerelxiCor. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 2; FAGov 5e Kal roy SieerAOv worAdol {vppaxot rois ’APn- 
vatois, of npdrepoy meprewpvro, They come (vii. 57. I1) sata diapopay 
Supaxoclwy. 
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be looked for, nothing had come of the embassy sent to 
Carthage. But of the Etruscan enemies of Syracuse some 
fulfilled their promises to Athens, Three ships of fifty 
oars came from Etruria to swell the besieging navy!. 
Pindar had prayed that the Phenician might keep aloof 
from Syracuse, and that the shout of the Etruscan might 
never be heard beneath her walls 2, The Phoenician did for 
a while keep aloof; the shout of the Etruscan was heard 
in company which Pindar could not have reckoned on. 


We have now reached the turning-point of the whole 
struggle. The darkest hour of Syracuse had come, All 
hope seemed to have passed away from her defenders. 
Everything seemed to be going on according to the best 
hopes of the invaders. The Syracusans felt that by their 
unassisted strength they could never bear up against the 
besieging force. Help from Peloponnésos had been pro- 
mised; but of help from Peloponnésos there was as yet 
no sign. Men looked forth from the besieged city—now 
at last really besieged >—only to see the Athenian army 
encamped on their heights, to see the Athenian fleet 
moored in their harbour, to see land-force and sea-force 
moving freely on any needful errand. Meanwhile no 
message of help was brought to their gates; no friendly 
sail could be seen upon their waters, The hearts of the 
men of Syracuse altogether sank; there was no spirit 
left in them. They began to turn against one another, 
to lay the blame on one another‘. The generals were 
of course the readiest victims. What had come of the 
exhortations and professions of Hermokratés? He and 


1 Thue. vi. 105. 3. See above, p. 196. 

4 See vol. ii. p. 234. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 4; ola elads dvOpdinow dmopobyrav wat paddAov 4 mplv To- 
Asoproupévoy. 
. Ib.; wat ydép twa Kai dwopiay ind rdv wapdvtav Kandy és GdARAouS 
elxov, 
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his colleagues had done no better than their despised omar. vin. 
predecessors. The former generals had indeed been de- 

feated in battle; but in their day of power the city 

was at least not hemmed in by the enemy’s walls. 
Hermokratés had been no more victorious in battle than 

those against whom he had spoken; and, with him for 
general, Syracuse had been put in fetters like a prisoner. 

Either the generals were traitors, or else they were pursued 

by an ill luck which made them unfit to command. An Hermo- 
assembly was held; Hermokratés and his colleagues were caine 
deposed !. But the people did not fall back on their eat 
former fashion of a large college of generals. The number and other 
fixed at the last election was followed. Of the three who trae 
were now chosen one bore the same name as one of those 

whom he succeeded. They were Hérakleidés, Euklés, and 

Tellias. 

But things went further than this, We must remember Negotia- 
that: there had all along been in Syracuse a party favour- on be 
able to Athens*. Its members must now have grown alee 
bolder, and must have spoken their mind openly. And Syracu- 
not a few others came over to their mind. It was the’ 
common saying throughout Syracuse that there was no 
hope of safety except in making terms with the be- 
siegers ®, It would be well to make them before the city 
was wholly hemmed in*, Messages were sent to Nikias, 
messages informal perhaps, but still avowed 5, It would 


seem that he made some definite proposal to which Yea 


1 Thue. vi. 103. 4; rods orparnyots ep’ dv atrois ratra fvvéBn éxavoay, 
ws 4 dvcruxig } tpodocig TH éxeivay Brarrépevor. See Appendix XIV. 

2 See above, p. 163. 

§ Thue. vi. 103. 3; wal ydp of Supaxdoroe moréum piv obwérs dvduCov dy 
mepryevéabat, dis abrots ov5t dnd Ths TleAowovyjoou wperia obSepuia Fre, Tors 
Be Adyous év re odiow adbrois éroodvro fupBatixods Kai mpds roy Nixiay. 

* Plut. Nik. 18; amply } wavredAds drorayxicOjva riv wédrw olduevor Serv 
yevécOa rds &advoes, This important remark is surely from Philistos. 

5 Thue. vi. 103. 43 abpwots piv ovdeula byévero ... wodAd éAdyero mpéds 
re éxeivov wat mreloo Kara Thy méALy, 
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onar. vn. or Nay might be said. A day at least was fixed for the 
anassem- holding of an assembly formally to discuss the question of 


bly called 


to treat. 


Effects of 
success, 


State of 
the wall- 
building. 


capitulation 1. 

It has been remarked over and over again that few 
Greeks could bear sudden success; such a prospect as 
this turned even the sober head of Nikias. His thoughts 
were perhaps not so much of the glory of receiving the 
submission of Syracuse as of the higher good luck of 
being able to bring back fleet and army to Athens without 
having undergone any serious damage. But he forgot 
that that blissful result could not be had without some 
effort on his own part. After all, the utter despair of the 
Syracusans was premature, The city was not hemmed in ; 
the besiegers’ wall was not finished on either side. The 
southern wall was all but built; but it was still not built, 
but only in building. Of its full length, of about a mile 
across the lower level and the marsh, only a small space 
close to the sea had yet to be finished; but that was 
enough *. On the north side of the round fort still less 
had been done. That side had been neglected while the 
works to the south, more important as they seemed at the 
time, had been going on. Part of the northern wall was 
finished ; part was half-done, in the more part the stones 
were laid ready and no more®. As the southern wall did 
not reach to the sea, the northern wall was still further 
from reaching to the brow of the hill; towards reaching the 
sea at Trogilos it had made no way at all. Syracuse then 
was not really shut up. An active and wary deliverer 


* Thue. vii. 2.1. Gongylos (see below, p. 237) is spoken of as caraAafer 
avrots wept dmaddAayhs Tod moAduou péAAovtras éxxanodtey. This can 
hardly have any other meaning. So Plutarch, Nik. 18; mapyyyeATo pev 
avrois éxxAnola mept ray mpds Tov Nixiay duodoymv. See last page, note 4. 

2 Ib. 4; Gylippos came, év @ énra piv f dard oradiay Hin dnereré- 
A€oTo Tois *AOnvains és rov péyav Arpéva dmAobv Teixos, mAHY Kata Bpaxd 
7 70 mpos THY OdAagcav’ TovTo 3 rt @eoddpour. 


8 Ib, 5. See Appendix XIIT. 
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might still come to its help. And Nikias knew that such omar. vii 
a deliverer was on his way. He could not have failed to 
hear of the conference at Sparta, the speech of Alkibiadés, 
and the preparations that followed. ‘Later news told him 
that a fleet charged with the relief of Syracuse was actually 
afloat. He heard it, but he heeded not. The numbers of 
the relieving force were very small ; it was the enterprise of 
a freebooter, not any real putting forth of the strength of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy!. Presently he heard of the 
nearer approach of a small detachment. It was but four 
ships; four Athenian ships would be enough to check 
them or to watch them, and four Athenian ships were 
sent”. But more than this, he altogether neglected the False con- 
immediate work which he had in hand, the hemming in of serine 
Syracuse by the completion of the wall which had already 
so far advanced. The truth is that Nikias came under 
the general law that, when anything draws a man into a 
state of feeling or a line of conduct which is unlike his 
usual habits, he is carried further and more swiftly in 
his new direction than other men’. When the heart of 
Nikias was for once lifted up, it was lifted up very high 
indeed *. Hitherto, if he had been unenterprising, he had 
at least been cautious. If he had done but little, it was 
because he had kept guard against every danger. In his 
present frame of mind he did no more than he had done 
1 Thue. vi. 104. 3; 6 8& Nixias tvOdpevos abroyv mpoonAdovra brepei se Td 
mAnOos tTaV vedv... kat Anorinwrepoy eSogfe mapeckevacpeévous TAEiv, Kal 
ovdepiay pudakny mw érrocetro. 
2 They are mentioned casually in vii, 1. 2; Tav ’Arrixdv recodpov vewy 


... as 6 Nuxias Syms wuvOavdpevos avroy [TvAcmmov] év Aoxpois elvat, dré- 
oreXe, 

8 Compare the story of King Stephen’s treatment of the bishops of Ely 
and Lincoln; Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 289. 

* Plutarch (Nik. 18) brings this out well; 4 8¢ Nislas ebOds abrds xal 
napa gvow ind ris év TH napdvre Jwpns kat rUxns dvareOappynkds ... obdéva 
Tov T'vAinmou Adyov éaxe tpocAdovros obSt pvdanhy éxomoaro KaBapay, ddAAA 
TP navredas bnepopacbas Kal xarappoveicba Aabdw airy 6 dvip elaémrevzae, 
K.T.X. 
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cuap, vitt. before, and he kept no good guard against anything. He 


Plans of 
Gylippos. 


had once shrunk from action through simple dislike of the 
errand on which he had been sent. He now shrank from 
action, because he had come to think that the fruits of 
victory were to be had without further action. A few more 
days of work as men had worked while Lamachos was living, 
and no help from without could have saved Syracuse from 
his grasp. Those few days were wasted, and Syracuse was 
saved, 


We must now go back to follow the course of Gylippos 
and the other helpers of Syracuse from the moment of the 
Lacedzemonian vote which appointed him as commander at 
Syracuse and bade him concert measures with the Corin- 
thians?. The language in which his appointment is re- 
corded shows that it was taken for granted that the officer 
sent by Sparta would, as such, naturally take the command 
of the local forces of Syracuse as well as of those which 
might be sent to her help*. He begins by giving his 
orders to the Corinthian envoys at Sparta’. They were 
bidden at once to send him two ships to Asiné, the Dryo- 
pian town on the west side of the Messanian gulf. They 
were to fit out as many more ships as they thought of 
sending—the number seems to be left to themselves— 
and, when the time came, to have them ready to sail +. 
Somewhat later we hear of two Laconian ships as taking 
part in the enterprise. It might almost seem as if these 
were the two ships sent to Asiné, manned, under the care 
of Gylippos, by maritime subjects of Sparta®. The Corin- 
thians and Syracusans now left Sparta. Of the return of 

1 See above, p. 261, 

9 Thue. vi. 93. 2; TuAcmrov .. . mpoordgtayres dpxovra Trois Zupaxogiors. 

8 Ib. 33 S00 wey vais rods KopwOious éxéArevéy ol wéunay els Acivny. 

* Ib.; rds 8% Aowds wapacKevdfecOa Scas d:avoodvra: néprew nat Sray 


waspos 9, éroluas elvat mAciv. 
5 In c. 104. 1 we have two Laconian ships distinct from the Corinthian. 
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the Syracusan envoys to Sicily we hear nothing; but cuapr. vm. 
doubtless they did return, and took with them the news 
that help for Syracuse was at least voted at Sparta. 

The next thing we hear is that a fleet is assembled at Gathering 
Leukas, a fit place for the centre of the enterprise, a city a 
daughter of Corinth and sister of Syracuse. The number Levkas. 
of the ships charged with the deliverance of the threatened 
member of the household was not large. Except the two 
from Laconia, all came from different branches of the Corin- 
thian family. Corinth herself gave twelve; her colonists 
at Leukas gave two and Ambrakia three1, They met at 
Leukas about the time of the events which followed the 
death of Lamachos, when the Syracusans began to fall 
into utter despair. Their purpose was to sail to Sicily 
with all speed *.. But news came which made them change 
their purpose. Rumour was busy everywhere in the western Rumours 
seas, Men spoke of the successes of Athens; they spoke eae 
of the Athenian general, the wise leader, the chosen °° 
favourite of fortune, whom none could hope to overcome, 
Reports reached Leukas that the Athenian walls were 
thoroughly completed and that Syracuse was hemmed in 
without hope*. To Gylippos this news sounded as if all Gylippos 


a d f 
Sicily was lost; it would be labour in vain to strive to do Stole, but 


aught for Syracuse. But the danger was not confined to Taly. 


Syracuse or to Sicily. Athenian ambition—so Gylippos 
had learned from Alkibiadés—went on from Sicily to Italy 
and to more distant lands. The Greek cities of Italy 
might still be saved 5, On that errand, the only hope that 


1 Thue. vi. 104. I. 

3 Tb. ; BovAdpuevos és viv XiweAlav 8a raxous BonOjoas. 

5 Plut. Nik. 18; peydaAn 4 3dfa B:epoira rot xpareiy wavra rovs 'AGn- 
valous kat orparnydv éxev dpaxov &’ ebruxiay nal ppdvnoww. 

* Thue. vi. 104. 1; ds abrots al dyyeAla epolraw Seva nal racat int rd 
avrd éhevopévar, ws 73n wavTeA@s dnorerexiopévat at Supdxovoal elas. 

5 Ib.; ris wey SuceAlas obmére Aniba oddeplay elyey 5b ThAurmos, riy Be 
Iradlay BovAdpevos repirorzoat. 
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cap. vi. seemed left, Gylippos made up his mind to set forth in 


Voyage of 
Gylippos. 


His stay 
at Taras ; 
his vain 
negotia- 
tions with 
Thourioi. 


He hears 
truer re- 
ports at 
Lokroi. 


person with a small force, leaving the other ships to 
follow. | 

With four ships then, the two Laconian and two Corinthian, 
under a captain named Pythén, the Spartan commander ven- 
tured on a voyage which among Greek sailors passed for a 
piece of unusual daring. He crossed straight from Leukas 
to Taras'!. The usual course along the coast was specially 
to be avoided, as it would have led him by Korkyra, the 
estranged member of the Corinthian household, Taras was 
friendly to Sparta and to Syracuse, and he was able to 
make it a centre of action. He first sent envoys to 'Thou- 
riol, the city which had sheltered his banished father, and 
where he claimed to take up the citizenship which he had 
inherited from him*, Thourioi, a colony either of Athens 
or of Apollén 3, was tossed to and fro by factions; the party 
of Athens sometimes prevailed, sometimes was defeated. 
A little later we shall find Thourioi strongly Athenian *. 
Just now it is not quite clear whether friends of Athens 
thought Gylippos too weak to hurt them, or whether 
enemies of Athens thought him too weak to help them. 
Four ships, the Thourians thought, could do nothing either 
way, and the Spartan embassy came to nought®. He 
then sailed southward along the coast of Italy, but was 
presently driven back by a fierce storm to Taras® His 
ships were damaged, and he had to wait a while to refit. 
Then he set forth again and reached Lokroi, where he 
heard a truer account of the state of things at Syracuse. 
The city, he now learned, was not fully hemmed in; the 
north wall of the Athenians was altogether unfinished ; 


1 Thue. vi, 104. 1; S71 raxiora évepawOnoay rov “Idvoy és Tapavta. 

2 Ib. 2; mpecBevodpevos xara riv rod marpdés more modureiav. 

5 See above, p. 12. 

* Thue. vii. 33. 5. 5 Ib. vi. 104. 2. 

* Ib.; dpracdels in’ dvéyou ward tov Tepwaiov Kédnov ds éxuved ravry 
péyas. See Arnold’s note. 
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it was still possible for an army to be led into Syracuse cuar. vm. 
by way of Epipolai!. Something then might still be done 
to save Syracuse and Sicily. Still Gylippos did not think 
of at once sailing to Syracuse with his small force. What- 
ever was to be done by way of relief to Syracuse by sea 
he left to the Corinthians, more experienced than he in 
maritime warfare. He himself would make his way into He sails 
Sicily in a less threatening sort; he would gather a land- aie 
force, and come at its head to the relief of Syracuse by the 
path which was pointed out to him. 

The news that Gylippos was at Lokroi was brought to 
Nikias. It was at this stage that he did at last take so Four ships 
much heed to what was coming as to send four ships to eae 
look after the doings of the freebooter?. But the free- 
booter was too quick for him. The Athenian ships were Voyage of 
to watch for him at Rhégion; but before they got there, are 
Gylippos and Pythén, with their four ships, had made their 7" 
way through the strait, and were sailing along the north 
coast of Sicily. The first point at which they touched was Accession 
Himera, a city favourable to their cause, and well out of the seer 
reach of the Athenians and their Sikeliot allies, There the 
ships were drawn on shore °, and Himera became for a while 
the head-quarters of Gylippos. While there he concerted 
measures with the Himeraians for getting together what- 
ever land-force, Greek and barbarian, could be gathered for 
the relief of Syracuse. We now incidentally learn that the 
advice of Alkibiadés that the force to be sent should con- 
sist of men ready both to ply the oar at sea and to act as 
heavy-armed troops by land * had been at least partly carried 
out. The men of Himera, who had long ago refused to 


1 Thue. vii. 1. 1; mruvOavdpevar capdorepov Hdn Srt ov mavred@s mw dworeret- 
xXtopévar al Supdxovoai elow, GArN’ ext oldvy re xara Tds ’EmmoAds orparig 
ddisopévous écerGeiv. 

3 See above, p. 231. 

_ § Thue. vii. 1. 3; 7as vats dvelAnvoay év ‘Iuépg. 

* See above, p. 109. 
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onap. vit. help Athens, were now won over to help Syracuse. They 


Contin- 
gents from 
Selinous 
and Gela, 


Sikels join 
Gylippos. 


engaged to send their own force to the work, and they gave 
panoplies to such of the crews of Gylippos and Pythén as 
had not brought any with them’. Messages were sent to 
various parts of Sicily to ask or demand help. It is to be 
noticed that we do not hear a word of any dealings, friendly, 
hostile, or diplomatic, with Carthage or with any Pheenician 
place in Sicily. As for the Elymians, the horsemen of 
Segesta were serving under Nikias, and to chastise or 
threaten their city would have taken more time than could 
be spared. But from Sikels as well as Greeks help was 
freely sought. A message was sent to the enemy of Se- 
gesta, in which Gylippos, as commander-in-chief by Spartan 
nomination, ordered * the Selinuntines to send their whole 
force to a certain point- unnamed. This command they 
obeyed but imperfectly, sending some horsemen and light- 
armed. The Geloans also sent a small force. We are 
surprised to hear that Sikel feeling in northern Sicily was 
turning against Athens. King Archdénidés, the friend of 
Ducetius, who had zealously supported the Athenian side, 
was lately dead, and, from whatever cause, the alliance of 
Sparta, as represented by Gylippos, more strongly attracted 
the fancy of those who came after him’, A thousand 
Sikels joined the force of Gylippos. The largest con- 
tingent was that of Himera, a thousand foot, heavy-armed 
and light, and a hundred horse. The crews of the four 
ships and the soldiers who had come with them, all now 
in the full array of the heavy-armed, numbered seven 


' Thue. vii. 1. 3; wal rois &« raw vedv rev operépwy vatrats, Sao pn elxov 
SrA@ tapacxeiv. 
7 Ib.; rods ZeAwvouvrious wéwpavres ExéXevov dwavray wavorpang és Tt 


. xoptoy. 


3 Ib. 43 ray Suceddy rives, ot word mpobupdrepov mpocyxopeiy éroipo joay 
Tov te ’ApxowiSou veworl reOvnkdros, bs tay ratty XuKedav Bacirevov rive 
kai dv ov« ddvvaros, rois ’AGnvatas pidos fv. See above, p. 158, and vol. ii. 
pp. 381, 386. 
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hundred. ‘With this force Gylippos set forth on his march ouap, vut. 
for the deliverance of Syracuse. 

The news of his coming went before him. The ships Voyage of 
that were gathered at Leukas were now at sea; but one ais 
of them, though by some chance the last to set sail, reached 
Syracuse before the rest. We must suppose that, while 
the others took the usual course, this one, by a still bolder 
effort than that of Gylippos, dashed right across the open 
seat, Its captain was Gongylos, a Corinthian officer, 
specially zealous in the cause. He took on himself the 
task of bearing to his straitened brethren the message 
of coming deliverance. It was the very day which had Hereaches 


Syracuse 
been fixed for the discussion of the Athenian terms in sae the day 


fixed for 
the assem- 


in the agora, when a ship was seen drawing’ near, a bly. 
ship not manned by the enemies of Syracuse but sent on 

an errand of good will by her own mother-city. She 

must have made her way into the Little Harbour; the 

Great Harbour was an Athenian possession, part of the 
Athenian dominion of the seas*. If the Syracusan fleet 

was in the Great Harbour at all, it must have been cooped 

up in the docks. But that a ship of an enemy of Athens 

could enter even the Little Harbour seems to show that 

the Athenian guard-ships must have kept a very care- 

less watch. The ship of Gongylos reached the shore in He brings 
safety, and its captain and his crew were soon on Syra- ot hay 
cusan ground. Men flocked to the shore; the assembly 

was forsaken or forgotten ; instead of listening to speeches 

for or against acceptance of the Athenian terms, the 

men of Syracuse hearkened to the good news which 

made it needless to give any Athenian terms a thought. 


the Syracusan assembly. Men were already gathering 


1 Thue. vii. 2.13 Téyyvaos, els ray Kopivbiov dpxdvrav, pod unt redrev- 
raios dpunoels mpwros pev dpixvetrac és Tas Supaxovaas, ddtyov 5e mpd Tu- 
Aitrnov, 


+ Ib. v. 66. 2, 
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Gongylos spoke; and he told all men that a -Corinthian 
fleet and a Spartan commander were on their way to help 
them 1, 


One would be well pleased to know whether, after the 
sudden coming of the Corinthian captain with his glad 
tidings, the formalities of a Syracusan assembly were still 
gone through. We are not told whether any vote was 
passed, whether any answer was given to the proposals of 
Nikias, or whether, in the universal tumult of joy, all such 
matters were simply forgotten. In any case, a practical, 
if not a formal, vote of the people of Syracuse decreed that 
no Athenian proposals should be hearkened to, and that 
Syracuse, with the help of her friends and kinsfolk, would 
still hold out. And, either through a formal message or 
through the lack of any message, Nikias must have known 
that it was so. Strange to say, even now his eyes were 
not opened. The Corinthiafi fleet was coming; the 
Spartan commander was coming’; but the vain confidence 
of the general of the Athenians was not shaken. The 
enterprise of which he heard still seemed to him the mere 
rash undertaking of a freebooter, which he might safely 
despise. The northern wall might, even at the last mo- 
ment, have been pressed on to its completion. Failing 
this, such an Athenian guard might have been kept at 
both ends of the hill as would have hindered any ally of 
Syracuse from making his way into the city, at any rate 
without a struggle for life and death. Nothing of the 
kind was done. The southern wall, all but finished, still 
remained all but finished *. On the north sie it is plain 


1 Thue, vii, 2.1; «aradaBay adrods rept dwadrAayfs rod woA€ pou pédAAOvras 


« éxxAnodoeyv, dexddrvocé re wal napeOdpavve, Aéyow Sri vnés re GAAa Ere 


mpoomA€ovar kai TuAcrros 6 KAeavdpliov, Aaxedaipovioy drooraAdyrwy, dpxay, 
So Plut. Nik. 19. Diodéros leaves out this striking incident. See p. 223, 
note 4. 

2 Thue, vii. 2. 43 éruxe 58 xara Totro Kapod édOay, ev @ extra peyv F dxTad 
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that no guard was kept against the coming even of a free- omar, vim. 
booter, and by that path more than a freebooter came in. 


§ 5. The Defence of Syracuse by Gylippos. 
B.C. 414-413. 

It is hard to say how much of the movements of 
Gylippos could have been known to Gongylos when he 
brought his welcome news to Syracuse. Gongylos sailed 
straight from Leukas; he could hardly have known what 
had been going on since Gylippos had landed in Sicily. 

But some tidings must have reached Leukas later than the 

time when Gylippos and Pythén had sailed for Italy with 

their four ships, For they left Leukas in the belief that 

it was no use trying to do anything more for Sicily; their 

object now was to save or to gain the Italiot cities!, The Effect of 
Corinthians at Leukas must have heard the later news vee 
which reached Gylippos at Lokroi, the news that Syracuse 89! 
was not wholly hemmed in; otherwise they would not 

have come at all®. Gongylos would therefore be able at 

least to tell the Syracusans that Gylippos and Pythén 

had sailed for Sicily on their behalf; he could hardly 

have told them anything more. But this was enough to 

raise their spirits and to make them give up all thought 

of surrender. Not only was their metropolis helping them, 

but the great need of all, the Spartan commander, had 

been sent; that, as Alkibiadés had said, was worth more 

than an army*. Presently further tidings came that the News of 
Spartan commander was in Sicily, that he was on his ee 
march towards Syracuse, that he was drawing near to the ™ Sicily. 
city *, And the commander had an army with him. It 


oratioy h3n dwereréAecro rois "AOnvatos és rov péyay Aiwéva Bmdody retyos, . 
adv Kata Bpaxh ri 7d mpds THY O4Xaccay, 

1 See above, p. 233. 2 See above, p. 234. 

> See above, p. 200. 

4 Thue, vii. 2. 2; 437 ydp wal byyds dvra yobdvovro abréy. 
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was not a very large one, perhaps not a very choice one, 
but a force which numbered more than three thousand 
men} went for something according to Greek notions of 
numbers. But, many or few, the Spartan leader was with 
them. Whether the Syracusans at all knew what a leader 
was coming, we cannot tell; but the coming of any Spartan 
satisfied the need of the moment. When the tidings came 
that Gylippos was actually drawing near, the whole mili- 
tary force of Syracuse went forth to meet him*. They 
could have done this only by marching between the north 
brow of the hill and the unfinished Athenian wall. But 
not a blow seems to have been struck, not a step of any 
kind to have been taken, to hinder either Gylippos from 
coming or the Syracusans from going forth. The free- 
booter was now very near indeed. Did Nikias so trust in 
his own good luck? as to think that the enemy had come 
simply to be delivered into his hands by some power 
favourable to Athens, while he and his army reposed peace- 
fully by their round fort at Syka? 

The exact line of march of Gylippos from Himera, or 
rather from the unnamed trysting-place where the forces 
of Selinous were to meet him, is not very clear. But its 
later stages must have led him by some of the inland roads 
between the steep of Thymbris and the western point of 
Epipolai. Having taken an unknown Sikel post on his 
way *, he came to the north side of the Syracusan hill. 


1 There were 700 of his own, 1100 from Himera, horse, heavy-armed, and 
light-armed, 1000 Sikels; also (vii. 1. 4) SeAsvouvriow ries Yrrol Kat inrijs 
Kal Tedqgwy dAl-yor, who must surely have mustered 200 among them, Let us 
hope it is a copyist or editor, and not Diodéros himself, to whom we owe 
the words rayv ‘Iuepalaw wal Sixav&v rproxiArlous (xiii. 7, 8). 

4 Thue. vil. 2. 2; of pey Supardore éweppwobnady re wat TH TvdAlrmy ws 
dravrnodpevos ég7AOor, 

3 His edruxia. See above, p. 233. 

* Thue. vii.2.3; 6 5¢ Iéras 7d re [al. rére] retxos tv 77 mapddy Tay Fixed 
éddv, The forms of the name are endless and the place is quite unknown. 
I therefore follow Holm (G. S. ii, 40, 413) in leaving it nameless, ‘Ierai is 
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He reached it at the point just east of the neck of Euryalos, omar. vir 
the point where, not so very long before, Lamachos had 

led the besieging army to the occupation of the hill. The 

same path which had brought the first real danger to 
Syracuse was now to bring her deliverance. Where the He goes 
whole host of Athens had climbed up on the errand which ea 
was to bring Syracuse so near to her overthrow, the de- renee a 
spised freebooter, with his hastily gathered force, Greek and 
barbarian, was to climb up to save her. Had Lamachos 

been there, Gylippos might haply not have found the ascent 

so easy. But with Nikias in sole command, Nikias too 
pressed down by sickness on one hand, lifted up by vain 
confidence on the other, no more heed seems to have been 

taken against the approach of Gylippos than Syracuse had 

taken against the approach of Lamachos. Gylippos and his He meets 
following toiled up the path, and clearly found Euryalos ei 
itself undefended. The fort on Labdalon was not near 
enough to stand immediately in the way of their ascent ; 

it kept watch over the sea by Thapsos and Megara rather 

than over the inland passes. Nor does Gylippos seem to 

have met with any opposition from the garrison of Lab- 

dalon in his march along the hill, As the Athenian wall The Syra- 
to the north was unfinished, the course along the edge of raat Hits: 
the hill was open; he went on unchecked, till the Syra- 

cusans, equally unchecked, met him. The deliverer had 

come, and he was not one to let the grass grow under his 

feet. It was as a deliverer that he came; but he could 

be a deliverer only by acting as a master; and it was as 

a real place, being quoted by Stephen as ppovpiov ScxeAlas from the sixth 

book of Philistos—I wish it was a “ fragment,” as Arnold calls it—that in 

which he dealt with the Athenian siege. But we cannot be sure that this 

is the place. Anyhow it is not the Iato of Count Roger. See vol. i. 

: ait (xiii. 8) says at this stage—it has an odd sound after the men- 

tion of Sikans just before—mv6dpevor 8’ of StxeAot ry wapovatay abrav, ém- 


Oépevos Tots Huloes dveidov. This has really nothing to do with Gylippos ; 
it is the story in Thue. vii. 32. 2. 
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cuaP. vill. a master that Sparta had sent him}. We may picture to 


Gylippos 
takes the 
command ; 


Amaze- 
ment of 
the Athe- 
nians. 


Proposals 
of Gylip- 
pos, 


ourselves the welcome with which he was greeted; but 
Gylippos had no time or mood for ceremonial receptions or 
for a joyous entry into Syracuse. At once, fresh from his 
march and climb, the Spartan commander-in-chief relieved 
Hérakleidés, Euklés, and Tellias of their duties, He took 
the command of the whole force, and straightway led both 
the Syracusan army and his own following right up to 
the invading lines*. The besiegers, who had thought 
Syracuse a prize within their easy grasp, were challenged 
to come forth and fight with those who had come to its 
defence. 

Amazement and confusion took possession of the camp of 
Nikias. Sudden, unlooked-for, unhindered, a new enemy 
had come upon them. The freebooter was come, but in 
a guise somewhat beyond that of a freebooter. He had 
brought with him, not only a large reinforcement to the 
Syracusan army, but what counted for more, the great 
name of Sparta in his own person. Astounded as they 
were, the Athenians still summoned up courage to set 
themselves in battle array *, Before the two armies met, 
Gylippos sent a herald to the Athenian general. His 
message was to offer a truce, a truce to allow the whole 
Athenian army to leave Sicily with bag and baggage 


1 See above, p. 201. 

* Thue. vii. 2. 3; dvaBds ward rov Edptndov, Frep wat of 'AGnvaio 7d 
mporrov, éxdpe pera rv Supaxoclwy ent 7d reixicpa Tov ’AGnvalov. 

* Ib. vii. 3. 1; of 88 "AOnvatos alpvidlws rod re TvAlwmov nat Tov Supa- 
xoolew apiow émévrov, WopyBhOnoav piv 1d mpHrov, maperdgavro 8é. 
Plutarch (Nik. 19) leaves out the march and climb of Gylippos. But they 
are implied when he sends a message to the Syracusans to meet him ; of 82 
Oapphoavres tandlCovro Kal npoofryev ebOds 6 Tudcrmos éf 5800 mapareray- 
pévos ént rods 'AOnvaiovs. Diodéros (xiii. 7, 8) gets into utter confusion, 
Gylippos &d tis pecoyelou [that is a good point] rapfyev els Supaxovcas* 
wat per’ ddAbyas uépas pera tov Zvpaxovaolaw egiyaye riv Bivayuv Ent rods 
‘AOnvaious, A battle then follows; but it is that in which Lamachos is 
killed, 
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within five days’. Such a message was not exactly ouap. vin. 
mockery; but it was assuredly sent without any thought 

of its terms being accepted. It was in truth meant for 
Syracusan rather than for Athenian ears. It was meant 

to stir up Syracusan hearts, to make the defenders of 
Syracuse feel how much might be done now they had a 
Spartan to their leader. Nikias, as might be looked for, No answer 
sent the herald away without an answer?; a less decorous® 
general might have charged him with some cutting mes- 

sage back again. Indeed, according to some reports, when 

the general refused an answer, there were men in the 
Athenian ranks who volunteered one. Had the coming of 

one cloak and staff given such fresh strength to the Syra- 

cusans that they could afford to despise Athens? Had not 

the Athenians kept in bonds three hundred men stronger 

than Gylippos and with longer hair? ? But this tale reads 

rather like a transfer to Athenian mouths of gibes which 

are likely enough to have been uttered in Syracuse a little 

later. 

The Spartan leader of Syracusans did not fail, on this Bad array 
his first day of command, to mark the military short- ios 
coming’s of the Syracusan foot. To a Spartan these short- °"**"* 
comings would be far clearer, far more provoking, than to 
a reforming Syracusan. When the two armies formed 
for battle, Gylippos saw that the trim of the Syracusans 


1 Thue. vii. 3. 1; 6 3é O€uevos ra SmAa byyis, Anpuka mponépre abrois rA€E- 
yovra, el Bovrovra: efrévat dx Tis Stedlas wévre HyepOv, AaBdvres TA opérepa 
avray, éroipos elva: onévSec@ar. Plutarch (Nik. 19) is to the same effect. 

2 Tb.; of 52 ev dAcyapig re Exaodvro Kat oddty droxpivapevar dwéwepay, 
The plural number clearly makes the act of the general the act of the 
army also. 

8 Plut. Nik. 19; 6 wey oty Nixlas obdty Hfiwoevy dwoxplvacba trav 88 
oTpariaray tives KaTayeAGvres Hpwtov el did mapovoiay évds rpiBavos Kat 
Baxrnpias Aakavixhs ottws loxupa rd Svpaxovcioy efalpvyns yéyovey dor’ 
"AOnvalay xarappoveiv, of word Joparewrépous TvAlmmov kat pGAdAov Kopwvras 
tpaxoctovs éxovres ty wédais Sedepdvous aaédwxav Aaxedaporvtous. See 
p. 245, note 1, and compare the Syracusan mockery in p. 245, 
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cHar. vi. was so bad that he did not venture to meet the Athenians 


Nikias 
declines 
battle. 


Kffects of 
Gylippos’ 
coming, 


in the narrow space between their fort and the city walls ?. 
He led his forces out into some wider ground, where, it 1s 
to be supposed, the Syracusan horse would come into play. 
But such wider ground could have been found only to the 
west of the Athenian wall; and this involves a march 
forwards and backwards to the north of the Athenian 
fort. In any case Nikias declined battle, and kept himself 
within his defences. G+ylippos then spent his first night of 
command at Syracuse, his first night at Syracuse in any 
shape. He bivouacked within the last built wall of the 
city, in the new quarter of Temenités?. Things had 
indeed turned about. A day or two back the defenders of 
Syracuse were trembling within their walls, deeming that 
no hope of safety was left to them, save in coming to terms 
with the invaders. The hopes of the besiegers were so 
high that they scorned to keep common watch against the 
enemy whom they knew to be coming. And now the 
enemy of Athens, the deliverer of Syracuse, had come. 
From the moment of his coming all had changed. He 
was marching freely to and fro before and behind the 
besieging lines, and the besiegers refused to leave their 
lines to meet them. 

Before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war a Corin- 
thian orator had pictured the Athenians as ever active and 
adventurous, the Spartans as slow and unwilling to act °. 
In the persons of Nikias and Gylippos, Athenian and 
Spartan might seem to have changed places. On those 
points neither commander represented the usual character- 
istics of his own city. The good genius of Syracuse had 
sent her in her need a leader who, to the name and authority 

1 Thue. vii. 3. 3; dpav Tots Supaxoclouvs rapaccopevous Kat ob fqdlws 
fuvracoopévous, éxavipye 70 orparémedov és thy evpyywpiay paddrAoyv. 

2 Ib.; dwhyaye riv orpariay ent riv dxpav riv Texevirw xadoupéyny, kat 


abrov niAicayro. See Appendix XII. 
8 Ib, i. 68-70, 
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of Sparta, added an energy and power of resource more than ouar. vi, 


‘ . Characte 
Athenian. But Gylippos was a Spartan none the less, ~ Gylip- 


Spartan in his garb and ways, Spartan in some of his*pos. 
faults. The Syracusans, used to Sikeliot pomp and luxury, 

are said to have mocked at the simple figure of the man 

who had come to lead them. They scorned his Spartan 

cloak, his Spartan staff, his hair worn long after the 
Spartan fashion. At a later time they are said to have 

found him out in meanness and love of gain’. But how- 

ever either friends or enemies may have mocked at Gy]l- 

ippos, his friends obeyed him, and his enemies soon learned 

to fear him. The supreme command of the forces of 
Syracuse and her allies had already passed into his hands 

as a matter of course. He was the Spartan, and that was 
enough ; it is plain that the Syracusan commanders put 
themselves under his orders from the first moment of his 
appearance on the hill. We need not trouble ourselves 

with the blundering story of a late writer which makes him 

gain the first place by a base stratagem?, With Gylippos Renewed 
to leader, men pressed eagerly to be led to battle. They Confidence 
came about him, we are told, though with a different ee 


1 Plut. Nik. 19; Tipaos 58 nat rods Sinedi@ras pyaly év pydevt Ady 
moetcOae Tov Tvdcmmov, torepoy pev aloxpoxépdecay abrov Kat yuxpodroyiayv 
karayvévras, ws d& mpdrepoy Wpbn, oxdmrovras els rov rpiBwva Kal riy 
xépnv. This comes immediately after the Athenian retort in p. 243. 
Plutarch seems hardly to believe the present story, perhaps with reason ; 
but it is at least more credible than the other, which doubtless grew 
out of it. 

2 One is really ashamed to refer to the silly story in Polyainos, i. 42. I. 2. 
Gylippos wishes to be commander-in-chief (adtoxparmwp ris év Xvpaxovoais 
duvduews). He tells the Syracusan generals that they ought to occupy 
a certain hill (Aédpos)—one would like to know where—between the city and 
the Athenian camp. He sends a message by night to the Athenians, who 
occupy it first. Then he complains that his secrets are betrayed, and he 
is made sole general (ol mpotxovres rav Xvpaxovoiwy evi wat povy Tudinmp 
rou moAduou riv dpxiv énétpepav). He gets possession of the hill by 
another trick, which seems to be mixed up with the sea-fights to which 
we shall come presently. Did Timaios stoop to such rubbish? Philistos 
assuredly did not, 
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purpose, like small birds thronging round an owl!. And 
he found work for all who offered themselves from the first 
day of his coming. 

That day’s work had been to climb up Epipolai, to meet 
the Syracusan force, to defy the Athenians, to enter the 
city which he was sent to deliver. The morrow saw him 
no less busily at work. By some strange chance his force 
had been allowed to pass the Athenian fort on Labdalon ; 
but he saw that such a post as that was not to be left in 
the hands of the invaders. The one thought of the Syra- 
cusans had been to hinder the building of the Athenian 
wall. Gylippos went on with that work more vigorously 
than they had done, and at the same time he gave himself 
diligently to take full possession of the western part of the 
hill, In his view the two objects were the same. A wall 
running east and west was to be built to hinder the wall 
of the Athenians north of the round fort from ever reach- 
ing the brow of the hill?. But this wall was to go on further 
to the west,and to be joined on to a system of Syracusan out- 
posts which should guard the approach of Euryalos and the 
whole western part of the hill. He who had come up that 
way knew its importance. To this end the Athenian fort at 
Labdalon had to be taken. A general march thither might 
have called out the whole Athenian force, and that might 
be dangerous till Gylippos had put a little Spartan discipline 
into the Syracusan foot. In order therefore to draw off 
the attention of the Athenians, he drew up the main part 
of his force in front of their lines, while a smaller body was 
sent to do the work at Labdalon. That post was out of sight 
of the Athenian round fort, and the party sent thither did 
their work without the knowledge of the main Athenian 
force. The fort on Labdalon was taken, and its garrison 


* Plot. Nik. 19; era pévrot pyotv abrds [Tiuatos] Srt rH Turing pavérns 
KaGdmep yAnval moddol mpocéntnoay trolyus orparevdpevor. 
* See Appendix XV. ® See Appendix XIII. 
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slain!. The same day was marked by the first Syracusan cnar. vu. 
success at sea. An Athenian trireme watching over the Taking 
mouth of the Great Harbour was taken*. Of this exploit rein 
we should gladly hear something more. Syracuse had ships, *7-™e- 
whether in the Great Harbour or elsewhere; they may now 
have been encouraged to make a sally from the docks. 
This success, happening at the same moment as the taking 
of Labdalon, was at least a happy omen. It helped to 
raise the hopes of the besieged as well by sea as by land. 

The success of the attack on Labdalon—one would like 
to know to what division of the force of Gylippos the 
credit of the exploit belongs *—laid the ground open for 
him to carry out his whole scheme. That is, if only he 
could hurry on the building of his counterwork so as to 
stop the Athenian wall which was now advancing towards 
the northern cliff. Nikias, with Gylippos in his near 
neighbourhood, had put on somewhat of the energy of his 
enemy, energy of which he himself always had a store lying 
hid, but which needed some strong pressure to bring it to the 
front. The southern wall, the double wall, was now pushed The Athe- 
on vigorously; it was at last completely finished. It now ramen 
reached the Great Harbour, and those who had been em- nla the 
ployed in building it went up to their stations on the hill *. 
But, in face of the present schemes of Gylippos, the 
southern wall was of less moment than it had been. The The north- 
wall north of the round fort was therefore eagerly pressed ee 
on. Gylippos saw that he had two things to do, and that 
speedily. He set to work at once to build his own wall, 
and thereby to hinder the Athenians from finishing theirs. 

A race between two sets of builders, with its interest 
heightened by the chance of handstrokes at any moment, 


! Thue. vii. 3. 4. 9 Ib. 5. 

3 pépos rt wéwpas, says Thucydides, vii. 3. 4. 

4 Ib. 4. 3; of re AOnvaion dvaBeBhacoay Gdn dye, rd émt Oaddooy reixos 
émredécavres. See Appendix XIIT. 
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cuar, vi. now began. The new Syracusan counterwall, at mght 
The wall angles to the Athenian wall and nearly parallel to the 
of Gylippos : 
running northern edge of the hill, was now begun. It started from 
cast and the city, that is, from the wall of Tycha, as the first 
Syracusan wall had started from the wall of Temenités 1. 
The wall was doubtless built by day; at night Gylippos 
planned an attack on a weak point in the Athenian wall 
near the round fort?. But this time Nikias was ready 
for him. The Athenians were bivouacking outside their 
fortress >; when the enemy drew near, they made ready to 
attack him. Gylippos had no mind to expose his ill- 
disciplined troops to the chances of a night-battle with 
men whom he could not take by surprise. He therefore 
drew off his force. The lesson was not lost on the Athe- 
Vigorous nians. ‘They pressed on the building of the wall, the wall 
Mebane begun so long before, and of the unfinished state of which 
mice we have already had a picture*. The work was now 
diligently carried on, specially the raising of the wall where 
it had been begun. A careful watch too was now kept. 
The part near Syka, the most threatened part of all, the 
Athenians watched themselves. Along the rest, as far, 
it is to be supposed, as the Great Harbour, the allies were 
posted at various points. Meanwhile the Syracusan coun- 
terwall went on, the more vigorously perhaps while the 
besiegers, if we can call them so any longer, struck a blow 
in another quarter. 


The loss of the trireme that was taken off the mouth of 
the Great Harbour may have suggested to Nikias that the 
mouth of the Great Harbour was a point to be carefully 
looked to. It had become specially so in the changed 


1 See Appendix XV. 

* Thue. vii. 4. 2; wat dé TvaAcrmos (fv yap m1 Tots 'AOnvaios rod relxous 
doGeves) vuxrds dvadaBaw riv orparidy émfer wpos adrd. 

8 Ib.; éruxov yap df aldAcCénevor. * See above, p, 230, 
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state of things. The Athenian fleet was now, not in its omar. vim. 
old station at Daskén 1, but much further to the north and The Athe- 
nearer to the city. The new station was in the north- eee : 
western corner of the harbour, near the swamp of Lysime- bark 
leia and the scene of the battle in which Lamachos fell. 

Here the ships could lie close to the Athenian walls which 

had now reached the harbour; they seem indeed to have 

been cooped up along the piece of shore which those walls 
immediately defended. Now that the Syracusans were be- 

ginning to stir by sea, such a position gave them no command 

of the harbour in general; it was even dangerously near 

to the older Syracusan docks, those in the Great Harbour ?. 
Moreover since the coming of Gylippos, it could hardly 

have been possible to bring in provisions and whatever 

was needed by land from the north. Everything now had 

to come by sea, at a great disadvantage, as long as the 
Athenians had no command of the mouth of the harbour. 

It is significantly added that Nuikias, beginning, since 
Gylippos came, to have less hope of success by land, was 
disposed to give more heed to enterprises by sea*. He The Athe- 
determined therefore to occupy the headland of Plémmy- cupy Plém- 
rion, directly opposite Ortygia, the northern point of the ™9*™ 
peninsula—now known as Maddalena—of which the low 

ground south of the harbour forms the isthmus. It is a 

point so important for the command of the harbour that 

one wonders, just as in the case of Euryalos, that neither 

side had occupied it already *. But there is no mention 

of any Syracusan garrison there, no mention of any oppo- 

sition being met with when Nikias sent his whole fleet 


1 See above, p. 166. 3 See vol. ii, p. 143, and Appendix XVI. 

8 Thue. vii. 4. 43 mpooetxé re Hdn padAov 7G kara OdAagcay Tmodeuy, 
dpay ra ee rhs ys opiow, tnedy Tvdurmos heer, dveXmordrepa Syra, 

* The position is marked by Thucydides, vii. 4.4; gore 3¢ dupa dvrimépas 
Tis néAews, Hep mpovxovea Tou peydAou Atpévos Td oOTdpa Grevdy tore’, Kal 
el recxiadeln, Gov adr@ épalvero } toxomud) Trav emrndeiwy EvecOat. See 


vol. i. p. 347. 
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cuaP. vin. and part of his army to take possession of the head- 
land, and to turn it into an Athenian fortress and naval 
station. The southern horn of the Great Harbour, the 
southern pillar of its entrance, thus fell into the hands 
of the besiegers, the last marked success of the Athenian 
enterprise. 

nee The headland of Plémmyrion is wild and rocky, pierced 

myrion. by small inlets, and with small rocks and islands scattered 
in front of it. The cliffs are tossed into fantastic shapes ; 
in one place on the outer side of the point a deep inlet 
shelters a grotto where the boatman can ply his oar under 
the natural arch, and where the devout mind of Nikias, if 
he cherished the poetic side of his own creed, might have 

Tombs. ventured to look for a vision of the Nereids. At this 
point primeval tombs are hewn in the rock close by the 
landing-place, as other such tombs are scattered over various 
points of the cliffs and of the rocky surface of the hill. 
Some of these traces of the earlier folk of the land are 
presently to have a place in our story. The surface of the 
ground too shows signs of later occupation in wheel-tracks 
and in cut foundations. But at present, save the light- 
house and a modern house or two, Plémmyrion is desolate, 
and it most likely never formed so much as a suburb of 

Nikias | Syracuse. On this headland Nikias built three forts, a 

i greater and two smaller. One can only guess at their 
sites ; but one might fancy the main fortress on the higher 
ground of the peninsula, while of the two smaller, one might 
command the point itself, the site of the present light- 
house, and another might look directly towards the har- 

View from bour. The view from Plémmyrion is a special one, and of 

Plémmy- ‘ 

fon: no small moment for a besieger of Syracuse. The extent 
of the city is seen in its widest sense, and it seems vaster 
than it does from any point within the harbour. From 
the harbour we look along the whole western line of 
Ortygia to its southern point ; in this view from Plémmyrion 
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the east side of the island comes into sight, as well as cnar. vim. 
part of the eastern side of Achradina. The two are indeed 
huddled together into a single mass; nothing would sug- 
gest that Ortygia was an island; but we better see its 
relation to the hill. From no one point could the whole 
range of operations be better watched than from the part 
now newly occupied. 

But the immediate object of the occupation of Plémmyrion 
was to provide a new station for the ships. This was found 
in the little bay of Carrozza, immediately within the harbour. 
There the ships of war and the more part of the ships of Value of 
burthen took their place. Some were drawn ashore; and pial 
the forts became Athenian store-houses!. The new station, 
standing apart from the constant fighting which went on 
around the walls on Epipolai, was thought to be a safer 
resting-place for provisions and stuff generally, for the 
sails of the ships, for the money of Athenian soldiers and 
even of Athenian merchants?, We must remember that, 
besides the men of mere traffic who had followed the army, 
not a few of the fighting men had hoped to do some 
buying and selling as well®. But the place had its bad Lack of 
side ; there was no water near, and fodder and fuel had to en 
be sought by the sailors where they might be found ¢. 
Moreover the occupation of Plémmyrion led to a counter- 
stroke on the Syracusan side. To guard the southern The Syra- 
shore of the Great Harbour from the plunder of the gar- horse at 
rison of Plémmyrion, a third part of the whole cavalry of Polichns. 
Syracuse was planted in Polichna. They had complete 
command of the country by land; and they constantly 


1 Thue, vii. 4.5; éferelxice rpla ppovpia’ nal dy adbrois rd TE oxetn Ta 
wrelora Exerro Kat Ta mrota Hbn Exel ra peyadAa Gppe nai al raxeia vijes. 
The difference in the size of the forts appears in c. 23. I. 

2 This again comes out inc. 24. 2; rapuely xpwplvow Trav ’AOnvaiay rois 
Teixeot, TOAAA pey éumdpov xphyara Kat otros évijv, woAAd Be Kal rpinpdpxwy, 
kai loria, 5 See above, p. 112. 

* Thue. vii. 4.6; Sdart cravig xpdpevas Kat obi éyybOev. 
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cuap, vit. cut off the Athenian stragglers and foragers}, From this 
time, it is noticed, the strength and order of the crews of 
the Athenian ships, which left Peiraieus in such stately 
array, began to go down”. 

Nikias The whole of the besieging fleet did not stay in its new 

ame station by Plémmyrion. Nikias heard that the remaining 

Athan part of the Corinthian ships were coming. He accord- 
ingly sent twenty of his own ships to watch off Rhégion 


and Lokroi and to lie in wait for them 3. 


Meanwhile Gylippos went on building his wall, using 
for that purpose the stones which the Athenians had 
brought for the building of theirs*. Over and over again 
he led up his force in battle array before the Athenian 
fort®, Its defenders came out in order; but they did 
not attack; nor did Gylippos for a while think it prudent 
to attack them. It was much as it had been at the 
very beginning of the war, when the Syracusans got 
familiar with the sight of the Athenian fleet going to and 
fro before their eyes, but doing nothing against them. 

Fighton When Gylippos thought that his men had seen enough 
the hill. of the enemy who seemed to shrink from attacking them, 
he one day led them to the assault. But he must have 
chosen his ground with less skill than we might have 
Thevarious looked for. A network of walls had now arisen on the 
ae hill, and the fight seems to have taken place on ground 
hemmed in by walls on at least three sides. There was 
the wall of the Athenians running north and south; there 
was the newest wall of the city, the defences of Temenités, 


1 Thue. vii. 4.6; rplrov ydp pépos Trav innéov ray Suvpaxociov, ia rovs 
éy tO TAnpuply, tva pi) xaxovpyhoovres efloev, eat ri dv Te ’OAvpmely 
TloAixvy trerdxaro, 

2 Ib. 6; Trav wAnpmpdroy oby heora rére mparov Kéxwors eyévero. 

8 Th. 7. * See Appendix XV. 

5 Thue. vii, 5.1; é¢dyow del xpd rod rerxicparos rods Zupaxoctous wal rods 
fuppaxovs. 
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running perhaps nearly parallel to it, and there was the omar. vir, 
wall of Gylippos to the north. In such a narrow space 
there was no room for the horsemen of Syracuse to act, nor 
yet for the light-armed 1; and the Syracusan heavy-armed 
were as sure to give way before an Athenian charge as the 
heavy-armed of Athens were to give way before a Spartan 
charge. The Syracusans were driven back with some Defeat of 
loss. And among their dead they had to mourn the chief sled 
of the men whom their metropolis had sent to help her 
colony in its time of need. He who had brought the good death of 
news at the right moment lived but to see the beginning si as 
of deliverance ; Gongylos of Corinth died for Syracuse, as 
Timoleén was one day to live for her*, The dead were 
given back under truce, and Gylippos called the military 
assembly together. Of his speech we have only a sum- are of 
mary; but it is plain that no speech could have been ylippos. 
more to the point, and that Gylippos knew well how to 
adapt himself to his hearers. The blame of the late de- 
feat lay, he said, not with them but with himself. It was 
all his own fault; he had led them to fight on ground 
where the horsemen and light-armed could not act. He 
would lead them out again, and they would do better. 
Their force was equal to their enemies; that they could be 
their inferiors in spirit and courage was not to be thought 
of. Those to whom he spoke were Dorians, children of 
Peloponnésos. It was for them to overthrow and drive out 
of the land these Ionians and islanders and the motley 
crowd that had been brought together along with them °. 

1 Thue. vii. 5. 23 év xepot yevdpevor épdyovro perafd Trav rexioparov, 
7 Tihs irmov Tav Supaxociwy ovdepia xphors Fy. 

2 Plut. Nik. 19; dAlyous rivds dnéxrewav kat TéyyvdAov rdv Kopivéiov. 
This is surely from Philistos. 

* Thue. vii. 5. 4; ob« dvexrov écdpevor el pi) dfiWwoovar, TleAorovvjaol re 
évres kat Awpteis, Idvev kat vnowrav Kat fuyrdvbov dvOpwrov Kparnoavres 
éerdoacba é« tis xdpas. Gylippos speaks as suited his purpose, just as 


Alkibiadés spoke in exactly the opposite way for his purpose. See above, 
p- 97, and vol. ii. p. 326. 
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The Syracusan wall, steadily advancing westward, had 
now all but reached the point where it would finally cut 
off the Athenian wall from ever reaching the northern 
brow of the hill, When that had once been done, it was 
all one, says the Athenian historian, to fight and win or not 
to fight at all4. Nikias therefore determined to risk one 
more fight before it should be too late. When Gylippos 
led up the Syracusan forces to attack him, he marched 
out ready for battle. He had not repeated his former 
mistake. He led his troops round into the open space 
west of the Athenian lines*. The horsemen and darters 
were placed so as to take the Athenian left in flank. At 
the right moment the horse charged the enemy’s left wing, 
which gave way before them. The rest of the army was 
thrown into confusion; the Syracusan heavy-armed, after 
so many defeats, had at last the satisfaction of driving the 
invaders before them in open battle. The Athenian army 
was saved only by retreating within its own defences ?. 
The battle was won, a victory enough to lift up the heart 
of every Syracusan. Nikias, according to the reckoning 
of the contemporary Euripidés, had beaten them eight 
times*; now, with Gylippos at their head, the tide of 
success had turned in their favour. But the winning of 
the battle was not enough without carrying out the object 


1 Thue, vii. 5.6; Kat ef mpoérOor, rabrov H5n énole abrois windy Te paxo- 
pévors 8a mavrds al pnde paxecda. 

2 Tb. 2. 5; xara rhv edpvywpiay, 7 Tov Tayav duporépew al tpyacia 
éAnyov. Plutarch (Nik. 19) makes the comment; els riv émovoay iuépay 
éecgev 6 TvdAurmos oldy tori euwepia. 

8 The phrase of Thucydides (vii. 6. 3) is emphatic; wanOév b1d trav 
Zupaxoclow KarnpaxOn els TA rercxlopara, 

* Plut. Nik. 17; 6 wey yap Edpimlins pera rhv jrrav abray Kal roy dA€Opoy 
ypapow emnhseov enolnaer’ 

ofSe Xupaxocious bxr& vixas éxpdrnoay 
dvdpes, Sr’ qv rad Oewy ef toov duorépors, 
That is, before Gylippos came. Plutarch holds that the victories of Nikias 
were more than eight; but some must have been very small, 
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to secure which the battle had been fought. Under their cxap. vin. 
new leader men did not shrink from crowning a day of 

victory with a night of toil. While the defeated Athe- Work at 
nians remained disheartened within their fortress, the vic- ie vee 
torious Syracusans worked all night at their wall. By the renee 
morning the work was done; the Syracusan wall had 

been carried westward beyond the Athenian wall running 

north and south. This last could now never be carried on 

even to the brow of the hill, much less down to the sea at 

its foot. The object of all the engineering work of the 
Athenians was altogether baffled. They might yet win 
battles; but they could no longer hem Syracusein!. If 

we cannot say that Syracuse was as yet delivered, yet 

a great step had been taken towards her deliverance. The 
Syracusans had again possession of the eastern part of the 

brow of their own hill. They were presently to win back 

the western part also. 

There is something remarkable in the way in which Import- 
these besieging walls are assumed on both sides as hin- a 
drances which could not be overcome. Let the invaders Be walls. 
finish their wall, and Syracuse would be hopelessly hemmed 
in. Let the defenders of Syracuse finish theirs, and the 
Athenian blockade is no less hopeless. Yet, as the walls 
of strong cities have sometimes been stormed, so surely 
might a besieging work. The Athenians had themselves 
mastered two such Syracusan walls in earlier stages of the 
war, and the Syracusans had more lately mastered the 
outworks of the Athenian round fort. But an enterprise 
of this kind against walls well finished and guarded would 
be something quite unlike the fighting and blockading 
which had hitherto gone on. It would call for new efforts 
and new means, for which perhaps neither side was ready 
at the moment. And even now the whole object of the 


1 Thue. vii. 6. 4; éxeivous re nal ravraracw dreorepnuévas, el kat Kparotey, 
pi dy én opds dnorexica. See Appendix XV. 
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no longer hem Syracuse in; but their own communications 
with their allies to the north were not cut off. The wall had 
been carried to a point west of the Athenian wall; it thus 
secured a path into Syracuse along the north brow of the 
hill. But this did not answer the whole purpose of Gylip- 
pos. The wall did not reach to the western end of Epi- 
polai. The path which was thus kept open for the defenders 
of Syracuse was left no less open to her enemies. Lama- 
chos had climbed up from below at the west end; so had 
Gylippos himself; the exploit might be repeated yet again 
from the invading side. ‘To hinder any danger of this 
kind, it was the next object of Gylippos to wall in the 
whole north brow of the hill, and to fortify it at the western 
end, so that a new assailant might not find it so easy to 
climb up by Euryalos as it had been twice found already. 
Zealous allies were at this moment at hand to help him 
in the work, men who were ready to make that work their 
first offering towards the relief of Syracuse. Up to this 
time Gylippos himself had been the main gift, and a most 
precious gift, that the Dorians of Peloponnésos had given 
to the Donans of Sicily. The crews of the four ships 
which he and Pythén had led from Lokroi were serving 
among the Syracusan heavy-armed. And some work had 
doubtless been found for the Corinthians who came with 
Gongylos, after their zealous captain had given his life 
for the cause. This as yet was all. The other ships from 
Corinth and her colonies had taken a longer course than 
the single ship of Gongylos. But the ships which Nikias 
had sent to hinder their coming had failed in their errand. 
Erasinidés of Corinth reached Syracuse with his squadron, 
bringing the help which Corinth the mother, Leukas and 
Ambrakia the sisters, had sent to their kinsfolk in their 
hour of danger. The ships came in safely, most likely in 
the Little Harbour, and the men whom they carried set to 
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work at once to help in the business which Syracuse had omar, vin. 
most immediately in hand}, 
The work to which the new-comers were called lay at 
the furthest point of the Syracusan hill. Now that the 
Syracusan counter-wall had passed the Athenian wall and 
had hindered its immediate object, it was less urgently 
needful to carry on the wall from that point westward than 
to seize and keep a firm hold on the western end of the hill. 
It is clearly at this point of the siege that those Syracusan The Syra- 
forts were built on the western part of the hill which come a the sake 
into notice somewhat later in the story. There were in all ° the Bill; 
five, adding the prize of Labdalon to four forts of Syra- 
cusan building. One must have stood very near to the 
path by which first Lamachos and then Gylippos had 
made his wayup. Its object doubtless was to hinder others 
from coming up by the same road. Its site must have been 
on the neck of Euryalos, on or near the site of the later 
castle of Dionysios. The young soldier who was one day 
to make that spot so strong doubtless saw the act of Gylippos 
and remembered it. The other three forts of Syracusan 
building must have been larger than this, as they could 
be spoken of as camps?. We can do no more than guess 
at their sites, But it is tempting to place one of them on 
Buffalaro, the high central point which looks out over Jand 
and sea on both sides. The fort of Euryalos on the neck 
would not only command the famous path on the north 
side, but also the point on the south side of the hill where 
the ascent is so much easier. Labdalon, the fort won 
from the invaders, would be another strong point in Syra- 
cusan hands; but, close on the north cliff, it must have 
stood apart from the immediate work of building at this 
1 Thue. vii. 7.1; do€rAevcay ... nat fuvereixicav 7d Aowwdy rots Lupaxoolas 
héxps rod éyxapatou reixous, See Appendix XV. 
2 Ib. 43. 3, 4. See Appendix XV. The fort on Euryalos is called 
reixiopa; the other three are orpardweda, Are we to add & spore- 
xlopacs} 
VOL, Ilr, § 
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cuar. vir, moment, The object now in hand was to connect the 
the wall to forts and the whole western end of the hill with the wall 
be carried that was already built. As soon as that wall had secured 
its first object by being carried westward of the Athenian 
wall, the obvious course was to begin the work again at the 
west end. By that means a smaller extent of ground was 
left exposed while the wall was building, and the important 
hold on Euryalos was secured. 
The allies At the moment then of the coming of the new allies, 
acai the Syracusans were beginning to carry their wall east- 
ward from the neck of Euryalos to meet the wall which 
had started from Tycha and which had already hindered 
the Athenian wall from reaching the northern brow of the 
hill. At its building the new-comers from the kindred 
cities, Corinthian, Ambrakiot, and lLeukadian, worked 
gladly along with their Sikeliot kinsfolk. All had but 
one thought, to make Syracuse safe from all enemies. 
Garrisons The work was done, and each of the three forts was en- 
oe trusted to a garrison of its own. One was guarded by 
native Syracusans, another by Sikeliots of other cities. 
The third was held by the true allies from beyond sea 
who had worked so zealously at its building’. Pity that 
the whole family was not united. One undutiful child 
had sent help to the invaders. While Corinth, Ambrakia, 
and Leukas, worked side by side with Syracuse as members 
of one household, the men of her twin-sister Korkyra took 


their place in the ranks of Athens. 


Importance The finishing of the third Syracusan counter-wall marks 
cornethird 4 distinct stage in the war, and it was clearly felt as such 
wall, at the time. We have seen, first the time of aimless going 

to and fro on the part of the invaders, broken only by the 


415. short campaign waged by their fleet and army from the 


1 Thue. vii. 43. 4; éy wey rev Supanoctov, ty 3¢ ray AdAAa Xwedivray, dy 
8t ray fuppdxov. 
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position of Daskén. After another interval of several car. vin. 
months, we have seen the real beginning of serious war- 

fare in the occupation of Epipolai according to the plan 414. 

of Lamachos, so boldly conceived at first, but delayed in 
execution till half its virtue was gone out of it. Then 

came the first stages of the campaign on the hill, the time 

of Athenian success, till Syracuse, on the point of treating 

with the besiegers, had a new heart put into her by the 
coming of Gylippos. Since that moment the tide has 
turned. Syracuse, all but hemmed in, has been saved by 

the Spartan deliverer from being quite hemmed in, and 

the Athenians have become the besieged rather than the 
besiegers. At the present moment they still hold the Present 
round fort by Syka; the wall stretching northward from ines 
the fort has been made useless by the counter-wall of Athenians. 
Gylippos which now guards the whole north side of the 

hill, stretching from the wall of Tycha to the new fort 

near the western point of Epipolai. But the southern 

wall of the Athenians stretches, in its lower part in the 

shape of a double wall, down to the shore of the Great 
Harbour, securing for the besiegers free communication 

with the sea on this side. Though Syracuse, thanks to Effects 
Gylippos—or to Nikias—was not blockaded, yet the cee 
Athenian works on this southern side must have been a sitet rae 
great annoyance to its inhabitants. All communication 
through the gate of Achradina must have been stopped ; 

the Olympieion and the other temples outside the walls 

could have been reached only by most roundabout and 
dangerous roads. Plémmyrion is occupied by three Athe- Plemmy- 
nian forts, and the Athenian fleet has its station beneath ~°" = 
them, just within the Great Harbour. As a counter-post Polichna, 
to this, Polichna is occupied by the Syracusan horse. The 
Athenians thus command the southern part of the hill, 

and reach down to the Harbour, with their detached forta 

and naval station at Plémmyrion. The Syracusans, besides 
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cuap, vil. their inhabited city, enlarged since the war began by the 
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addition of Temenités, command the northern and western 
part of the hill, and keep their detached post of cavalry 
at Polichna. The hill therefore is thickly covered, and 
the Great Harbour is largely surrounded, by the military 
works of besiegers and besieged. To the north of the hill, 
on the waters of Megara or on the low coast of the bay, 
nothing seems to be going on. That side of the hill is 
altogether commanded by the Syracusan walls and forts, 
and there is no Athenian force on either the land or the 
sea beyond it. 


Thus the original interference of Athens in the local 
affairs of Sicily, her appearance to defend Segesta against 
Selinous and the Leontines against Syracuse, has grown 
into a gigantic struggle in which the greater part of the 
Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of the 
Peloponnesian war has begun again, with the addition 
of a Sicilian war on such a scale as had never been seen 
before. In that elder stage Sicilian warfare had been a 
mere appendage to warfare in Old Greece. Now Sicily has 
become the centre of the struggle, the head-quarters of 
both sides. What is done in Old Greece is secondary. 
And the original objects of the war in Sicily have become 
secondary too. Segesta, Selinous, Leontinoi, were now 
pretty well forgotten as separate objects; they were simply 
numbered among the allies of the great powers in the 
gigantic strife in which they were now engaged. Athens 
and her allies were striving to overcome Syracuse. Corinth 
was really seeking to deliver Syracuse; Sparta was rather 
seeking to overthrow Athens beneath the walls of Syracuse. 
The unprovoked attack made on Syracuse by Athens had 
led to a struggle in which the aggressor had to strive, if 
not as yet quite for life and death, yet at least for great~ 
ness and dominion. 
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Thus had the character and objects of the struggle omar. vin. 
changed and widened. But as yet the forces on the Syra- rset an 
cusan side, now growing into the Peloponnesian side, were both sides. 
altogether too small for the work that was laid upon 
them. Setting aside the priceless gift of Gylippos himself, 
the amount of Lacedemonian help had been very small, 
and even the succours of Corinth were not on a great scale, 

On the other hand, the Athenian force was no longer what Weaken- 
it had been when it left Athens. It had nearly brought reves 
Syracuse to despair, but it had been weakened by the long free. 
earlier time in which the great force had been frittered 

away in marches and voyages after petty objects. It had 

been weakened most of all by those last days in which the 

ships of Athens had taken their repose in the haven of 
Syracuse and the land-force of Athens had taken theirs on 

the hill of Syracuse. To take Hykkara, to fail to take Small re- 
Inessa and the Galeatic Hybla, to explore the emptiness Agee 
of the hoard at Segesta, to sail to Syracuse, to encamp, to #"- 
fight, and to sail away again, to keep. quiet during the 

season of rest at Katané or at Naxos, to keep hardly less 

quiet during the season of action on the soil or in the 

waters of Syracuse itself—all this had worn away the force 

of Athens as it would hardly have been worn away even if 

the first daring scheme of Lamachos had been tried and had 

failed. In the whole space of a year and a half the great 

fleet and army had done nothing. Yet worse, it had been 

for a moment on the point of doing everything and had 

failed to do anything, because the soberest of mankind had 

for once in his life let his heart be lifted up by vain-glory, 

One mighty armament had been worn out by the ceaseless Athenian 
strain of doing nothing; if anything was to be done, ee 
another armament no less mighty must be sent out to do ments. 
it. Such was the tidings which Nikias, sent by his master 
Démos on a certain errand, had to report to his master as 


to the way in which his errand had been done, 
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For the coming winter, like the winter before it, was 
to be a winter of diplomacy, a season of embassies and 
messages going to and fro. Gylippos had already gone on 
an errand which none could do so well as himself. As soon 
as the immediate work had been done which cut off the 
besiegers from completely hemming in the city, the de- 
liverer set forth to gather fresh forces by land and sea 
from the friendly cities of Sicily, and to use his powers of 
persuasion on those that were lukewarm or that stood alto- 
gether apart!. He spent the winter in this work, and in 
the early spring he came back with the force which he 
had got together*, Unluckily we have no details either 
as to the amount of the reinforcement which he brought 
or as to the cities from whence it came. But it is plain 
from later notices that at Akragas all the efforts of Gyl- 
ippos were wasted. If the second of Sikehiot cities could 
not bring herself to join the Ionian invaders of Sicily, 
neither could she bring herself to fight for her Dorian 
rival against them *. But Kamarina was persuaded, either 
now or later, to throw aside her neutrality, and to take 
the side of Syracuse*. And we may gather that Selinous 
and Gela and more zealous Himera were all stirred up 
to greater exertions. The Syracusan cause was gradually 
coming to be acknowledged as the Sikeliot cause. Of all 
the Greek cities of the island, Naxos and Katané were the 
only two that were openly enrolled as allies of the invaders. 
From the point of view of Hermokratés, speedily becoming 
the dominant view of Greek Sicily, they were traitors to a 
national cause, 

Meanwhile fresh embassies were sent to Peloponnésos. 


1 Thue. vii. 7. 2; wpocagdpevos ef ris 4 pt) wpddupos Fv 4 rayrdracw er 
adeothxe: Tou woAd pou. 

2 Ib. 21.1. The second Athenian fleet sets sail rod pos ebbds dpxopévou 
(20. 1), and Gylippos comes ind rods abrois xpévous rovrou Tov Hpos. 

5 Ib. 32. 13 33.2; 36.13 50.1; 58.1. 

* Tb. 33.1% 
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Again Syracusan envoys went to Corinth ; again Syracusan onar. vim, 
and Corinthian envoys went together to Sparta, to impress os Palen ; 
more strongly than ever on the minds of the Dorians of nésos., 
Old Greece the need of giving more vigorous help to the 
Dorians of Sicily. The forces formerly sent had come wholly 
in the triremes. But the trireme, itself a mighty engine of 
warfare, was not well suited for the transport of land forces. 
The friends of Sicily in Peloponnésos were urged to send men, New forces 
to send them in any vessels that they could get, merchant- ave 
ships or any other’. Such help was needed by Syracuse, 
and it would presently be more keenly needed still, as it 
was known that the Athenians were sending home for 
reinforcements *, Meanwhile the Syracusans were busily Strength- 
strengthening themselves in every way, making prepara- 4,5 ay a 
tions of every kind. Above all, they gave their minds to °™##” feet. 
their naval force. Men were beginning to look forward 
to a day when they might attack the enemy on his own 
element, and deal a blow to the fleets of Athens in the 
waters of Syracuse °. Ships were manned and their crews 
were exercised. Skilful Corinthian officers‘, the elder among Action 
whom would have had experience of Athenian naval warfare een ies 
in the days of Phormidén, trained the ill-disciplined forces of officers. 
Syracuse by sea, while the Spartan guided them by land. 
Their teaching prospered, Syracuse in the end, amid so 
many and so faithful helpers, largely owed her deliverance to 
the hearts and hands of her own sons, But it was the hearts 
and hands of her own sons nerved and trained by Gylippos 
and his fellow-workers from Corinth. The daughter-city Joint 
came at last to do not a little by her own strength; but cae 
it was the strength of the daughter-city guided by the ¢ — aul 
teaching of the mother. 

1 Thue. vil. 7. 3; Saws orparid ert wepaiwdp rpdwy,@ dy bv dAndow 4 
wholois 4 dAAws Saas av xpoxopp. 

2 Tb. ; ads wal rav ’AOnvalow émperawepmopévav. 

2 Th. 4; of 82. Supaxdoio: vavrixdy bwrhpouv wal dvewetpovro, ds kat roury 
tmxeiphoovres, kat ks rdAda word bwéppwwro. * Ib. 36. 25.39. 1 
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The Syracusans and their allies were not mistaken in 
their belief that the besiegers, if they can now be any 
longer called besiegers, had sent, or would shortly send, to 
Athens for reinforcements. They had no other chance, 
While the hopes of the Syracusans and their friends every- 
where were rising, despondency reigned ‘in the Athenian 
camp, and above all in the heart of its commander. It 
was but for a moment, at the most unlucky of all mo- 
ments, that the heart of Nikias had been lifted up. He 
had now a sad tale to tell to his master at Athens. And 
his way of telling it was a new one; he sent a written 
despatch of considerable length!. To us it seems amazing 
that such a course should have seemed a novelty, a novelty 
indeed so striking that the historian himself thought 
it needful to set forth the motives of Nikias at some 
length, and with a startling degree of solemnity *. Shallow 
writers and speakers of our own time are fond of declaim- 
ing on the backward state of those ages which had no 
printing. They are apt to forget the far more important 
difference between our times and the times which had very 
little writing. And this is a difference which not only 
distinguishes the age of Nikias from ours, but also dis- 
tinguishes the age of Nikias from periods of Greek history 
which, as we are apt to reckon the ages, are not very 
distant from it. In the days of Nikias there was com- 
paratively little writing in Greece; a hundred years later 
there was a vast deal. Now this change is no doubt largely 
owing to ordinary causes, to the way in which any useful 
art will naturally develope itself and extend its range. 
But it is also largely owing to special circumstances in 
the political history of the time, Writing was not then 
so easy a business as it is now; it kept much of the 
character of a special art, traditionally employed for certain 
special and solemn purposes. Prose writing for other 

> Thue. vii, 11-15, 3 Tb. 8. 11. 1.. 
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purposes than those of official records was still young. onar. vim. 
And official records mainly took the shape of inscriptions Records 
graven on the hard stones. On such stones it was natural nae br 
to grave the text of the law or the treaty which was to be imserip- 
remembered for ever or for a season, and to whose exact 
words future generations might have need to refer. But Effects of 
in the publicity of Greek political life—and within the rena 
favoured order there was publicity in the aristocratic as nite 
well as in the democratic commonwealths—much that life. 
seems natural to us to commit to writing was left to 

that power of human memory which writing has gone 

so far to destroy. A statement that was designed to in- Written 
form and influence a particular assembly, and then to pass rebrien 
away and be remembered only in its results, did not 

seem to call for the formality of writing. <A trusty mes- 

senger was better and safer. He could speak more truly 

to the minds of hearers at home than any written des- 

patch could do. And, as regarded the accidents of war, 

he could keep his counsel, while a written document might 

fall into the hands of the enemy. So it happened to the hae 
written despatches of the Great King!; so it happened sf sdytala. 
to more than one Spartan skytala*. It almost looks as 

if Sparta, the Greek city which made the least use of 

writing for other purposes, was actually the first to use it 

for official despatches. Such a practice, specially in the 
peculiar form of the skyfala, naturally followed from the 

secrecy of all Spartan administration. But in the course Growth of 
of the next century, while the spread of literary taste aaa 
gave one spur to the increased use of writing, the needs of under 

a new political state of things gave another. Sicilian tyrants, 
tyrants succeeded by Macedonian kings needed to do their 
diplomacy in a different way from either the Athenian de- 
mocracy or the Corinthian aristocracy, Such controversies 


1 Thue. iv. 50. 
4 Xen, Hell. i. 1. 33; Plut. Alk, 28, 
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cHaP. vir, as arose between the envoys whom Athens sent to the 
court of Philip could hardly have arisen among envoys 
Dionysios. whom Philip himself had commissioned. There was already 
within the walls of Syracuse one who lived to give a large 
start to the practice of official writing. Among those who 
profited by the teaching of Gylippos, still young, still un- 
known, unless as a gallant soldier in the Syracusan ranks, 
was Dionysios son of Hermokratés, 
aur It is plain from the narrative that,-while Nikias had 
written sent many messages to Athens, they had all been sent by 
despatch. Word of mouth; that which he sent now was his first 
written despatch. He sent his message because he saw 
what the Syracusans were doing, sending embassies to 
Peloponnésos and strengthening themselves at home, be- 
cause their power and the weakness of the Athenian force 
were both growing daily'. He sent it, because it was his 
practice to report everything to the people at home?, and 
because it was specially needful now, when the besieging 
force could be saved only by either calling it back or 
Heese ye sending large reinforcements to support it. And he sent 
in writing. 1 in writing, in order that the assembly should be sure to 
hear the exact truth. He puts full confidence in the honest 
purpose of his messengers; he does not hint at their de- 
liberate betrayal of their trust as a possible chance. But 
he fears lest their memory should fail, lest their power of 
speech should fail, lest, when brought face to face with an 
excited and disappointed assembly, when cross-questioned 
by hostile orators, they should lack courage to declare un- 
1 Thue. vii. 8. 13 5 8 Nexias aloOdpevos rovro wai dpav Kab’ puépay 
émddovcay rhy Te Tov worEpion loxiv Kal riv operépay dropiayv, érepre Kat 
avros és rds "AOjvas. 
9 Ib.; dyyéAAwy wodAdus yey wat drdAore Kad’ Exacra trav yyvopdvow, 
Ib. 11. 13 ta wey apdrepow mpayxOévra, évy AdAauts wodAais émeorodais lore. 
The earlier émoroAai were clearly verbal messages. 
* Ib. 8. 13 pddrora 3 wat rére, vouifwy ev Sewois re elvas, eat el pd ws 


rax.ora } apas perantuwpovow 4 dAdovs pd ddtyous Serene ovdepiay 
elva: cwrnplay, 
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pleasant truths in their fulness'. He therefore wrote a omar. vui. 
formal letter to be read to the assembly; he also gave his 
messengers, by word of mouth, detailed instructions as to 

what they were to say*. The messengers then set forth 

on their errand ; the general turned himself to his duties 

in the camp, duties which, as he understood them, implied 

a careful watch, such as Nikias was now sure to keep, and 

the avoidance of every needless risk 3, 

The messengers made their way to Athens. The as- The mes- 
sembly met to hear them. They spoke according to the yal 
spoken instructions of Nikias; they answered as they a 
‘could to such questions as were put to them; lastly they 
presented the written letter from the general, which the 
secretary of the commonwealth read aloud to the assembled 
people +. One wonders that what seems to us the more ob- 
vious order was not followed. For the letter as we have it, 
clearly stating, as it does, the real points of the case, does 
not go into any minute detail. It was an excellent brief 
for the messengers to enlarge from; it could not have 
given the people much fresh knowledge after the messengers’ 
statement and cross-examination. But in any case it was Nature of 
not a cheerful document for the assembly to listen to. As cane 
a report from Nikias to his master, it has been harshly but 
justly commented on®; but as a simple statement of facts, 
it seems to deserve all credit. The general had a sad tale No con- 
to tell; but, as far as we can see, his tale was strictly aca erie 
true; he certainly does not attempt to hide or to colour P#*- 
the grievous state of things which he has to describe. His 

1 Thue. vii. 8. 2; poBovperos pr of weprdpevoar f xara rod Aéyew ddvvactay, } 
wai yvmpns (al. pynyns] dddAcreis yeyvdpevor, } TH SxA_ apes xapy 7 Adyovves, 
ob ra dvra drayyddAaay, Eypapev txtaroAHy, &.T.A. 

* Th. 3; péporres rd ypapyara' wat Soa ee: abrods efwev. So inc. 10. 

$ Ib. 10; of wapd Tov Nislov, 80a re dwd yAdoons elpyro atrois elroy, xai 
af rls vt bwnputa dwexplvovro, xat rhy tmioroAny dwedocay. 

4 Tb.; 5 ypappareds 6 rijs wédews wapedOdy dvéyrw. On what was it 


written? Not yet on papyrus from Kyana. 
® Grote, vii. 384 et seqq. 
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completely that grievous state of things was of his own 
making. But he may have thought that he might leave 
his master to find that out; or he may really not have 
been aware that the state of things which he had to de- 
scribe was of his own making. 

A point which more nearly concerns us is to know 
whether the letter, as it stands, is a real composition of 
Nikias, an accurate copy of an official document, or whether 
it represents the statements of Nikias only in that general 
way in which the speeches in Thucydides represent the 
statements of their alleged speakers. The banished Thu- 
cydides could not have heard the letter read. Was it 
preserved in the Athenian archives, and, if so, could the 
banished man have anyhow obtained a copy? The letter 
would not be graven on stone like a treaty. The letter 
is ushered in by the same formula as the speeches!; 
there is no strong difference of style to mark the person- 
ality of Nikias, On the whole it seems most likely that 
Thucydides looked on the letter as a speech which hap- 
pened to have been written down beforehand. ‘That is to 
say, just as in the speeches, we have the matter of Nikias 
in the words of Thucydides. We should be glad of the 
original document, as of any original document ; yet after 
all the practical difference is to us not great. The 
case is altogether different from that of the endless letters 
written in after times in this man’s name and that, as 
mere rhetorical exercises. If what we read is the imme- 
diate language of Thucydides, we may be sure that it 
represents the general matter of Nikias. 

He begins by saying that it has been his habit all along 
to send home reports of the progress of the expedition, and 
he adds that there has never been any stage of it in which 


it was more needful for those for whom he wrote to know 


1 Thue. vii, 10; dnAofcay rode. 
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the exact state of things. They needed to know it, in order cuar. vin. 
that they might consider what was to be done, His last 
message had seemingly been sent after the Athenian walls 

had been begun on the hill, but before Gylippos came; 
whether before he was expected, is not said. His coming Change 
is, truly enough, described as having changed the state of sai 
things much for the worse. Up to that time the Athenians Sale 
had commonly defeated the Syracusans in battle, and they 

were engaged in building the walls which they still occu- 

pied1, We are perhaps a little surprised at finding the 

change which followed Gylippos’ coming attributed chiefly 

to the increased numbers of the besieged. Gylippos the a 


rt of 
Lacedemonian, says Nikias, has come, bringing a force in5 eae 


from Peloponnésos and from some of the cities of Sicily. “teas 
In the first battle he was defeated by us; in a second we 
were driven within our lines by the multitude of the horse- 
men and darters. Through the numbers of the enemy we The walls. 
have been forced to leave off our wall-building and to keep 
quiet *, Meanwhile they have built a cross-wall of their 
own, which makes it impossible for us to complete our wall 
which was to have hemmed the city in, unless we had a force 
great enough to attack and take their wall®. In truth, as The be. 
far as what is done is concerned, we who are supposed to Fie 
be besieging others are more truly ourselves besieged ; for 
we cannot venture to any distance from our camp because 
of the horsemen*. He goes on to say that envoys have Gylippos 
A ° co. 1 
been sent from Syracuse to Peloponnésos, and that Gylippos fresh 7 
is going round Sicily collecting fresh forces, persuading *™* 
! Thue. vii. 11. 23 parnodvrowv huav paxas rais mreloor Supaxoatous é’ 
obs éréupOnuev, kal ra relxn olxodounoapévey év olonep viv topéy, 
2 Th. ; ravodpevoe Tov mepirecxicpod ba 1d TAROos Tav évaytiow hovyalopev 
(shall we say that jovxd (ev =perdrAovmgy t). He is strong on the subject 
of numbers; lrmevoi re modAois Kal deovriotais Bracbévres. 
8 Ib. 3; wore ph elvar ert wepiraxioa adbrors, iy ph tis Td waparelxio ue 
TOUTO WOAAH oTpancG ewedOdy Edry, 
* Ib. 43 fupBéBnwe wortopeeiv Soxobyras hyuads dAAous adbrods uaAdAoy, Sea 
Ye Kara viv, Tovro macxev, 
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cHaP. vill. those cities which had hitherto been neutral to give help 
to Syracuse. 
This was a grievous tale enough; but it was not all. 
Nikias next comes to a point which was likely to touch 
Naval at- the feelings of every Athenian to the quick. “TI hear,” he 
cual says, “that the enemy hope at once to assault our walls 
expected. With their land-force, and to attack us by sea with their 
ships. And let it not seem strange to any of you that I 
have to speak of an attack by sea!.” An attack on the 
fleet of Athens by a fleet of Syracusans had certainly not 
been looked for when Nikias and his colleagues sailed forth 
from Peiraieus. He goes on to explain how it has come 
Decay of to pass that such a thing is possible. He describes how 
the ships different the state of the fleet is now from that in which 
it first set forth. Then everything about the ships and 
their crews was in perfect order; now the ships, from 
and of —_ being so long at sea, have become leaky, and the crews 
the crews. 
are fallen away from what they were. They could not 
draw their ships on shore to dry them, as the Syra- 
cusans did, because they were ever looking for an attack 
by a superior force, and had therefore to be always ready 
and to keep constant watch. From that watch they 
could not relax for a moment; because, as their position 
was within the harbour, everything that was brought 
to them by sea had to pass by the hostile city. The 
erews had fallen away from many causes. Forage and 
water had to be sought for at a distance—this has been 
already pointed out as one of the disadvantages of the occu- 
pation of Plémmyrion *~—and many of the Athenian sailors 
had, while seeking for them, been cut off by the horsemen. 
Een Their attendant slaves had begun to desert, as soon as the 


and mer- balance of strength seemed at all to turn against their 
cenarices, 


‘ Thuc. vii. 12, 33 wal devdy pydert ipdv d6fp evar brit wal xava 
6dAagaay, 
3 See above, p. 251, 
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masters’. As for the allies and mercenaries, those who cuap. vit. 
served against their will were deserting like the slaves ?. 
Those who had been led to come by the hope of high pay, 
who had looked to do more of traffic than of fighting, 
were, now that they saw that the enemies’ force was at 
least equal to that of Athens, taking themselves off on 
this pretext and that to this point and that. “And Sicily,” 
Nikias pointedly adds, “is a large country*.”” And one detail 
is added which carries us back to an incident of an earlier 
stage in the war. Some, whether Athenians or strangers, The 
persuaded—possibly bribed—their trierarchs to allow Hyk- Aiea. 
karian captives to take their places on shipboard, while 
they themselves went about on their commercial errands‘. 
A large part therefore of the living spoil of the unlucky 
Sikan town must still have been in the Athenian camp, 
bought by particular men in the camp as their personal 
slaves®. It is to be supposed that these abuses on the 
part of the allies and mercenaries were more prevalent in 
the fleet than in the land army. For it is certain that 
men of both those classes still did goad service by land, 
and some of the insular subjects of Athens clave to her 
with touching faithfulness to the last’. 

In all these ways, Nikias says, the strength and fulness 
of the armament is wasted away. He appeals to the sea- 
faring experience of those who heard the story. They, 
Athenians, used to the sea, knew how short a time the 


1 Thue. vil. 13. 2; of 5% Gepdworvres, tre:d) és dvrinara xadeorhnaper, 
avropodovct. 

8 Ib. of £évor of dvayKacrol, 

2 TIb.; of dnd peyddrou picbot 7d wpwrov twapbivres wat oldpevor xpnua- 
rieiabar paddov h paxeicba. The opposite to Ennius’ 

‘* Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes.” 

* Ib. ; woAAd 8 Hh Sucedla, 

§ Ib.; clot 8 of nat abrot tumopevopevor, dvipdwoda ‘Treapnd dvrepBiPdou 
bwtp opow meloavres rovs rpinpdpxous, 

* See above, p. 157, 

T Thue, vii. 83, 3. 
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perfect order of a crew lasted, and how few there were who 
thoroughly knew the art of guiding a ship, how to set her 
off and how to keep the rowing in time. They knew too, 
he tells them, with the licence allowed both to orators and 
to comic poets, how hard a task it was to command Athe- 
nians?, He found it hard indeed as general to hinder these 
things, above all as he and his force had no means, such 
as their enemies had, of filling up vacancies and getting 
anything that they wanted. The army had to keep itself 
how it could on what it brought with it; the allies at 
Naxos and Katané could do nothing. And if the enemy 
gained any advantage and if no further succour came from 
Athens, there was a fear that the Italiot towns from which 
they got provisions would turn against them. If this 
happened, the war would end successfully for the enemy 
without further struggle. The Athenians were now really 
the besieged party, and the siege would soon be decided 
against them ?, 

The letter winds up with a statement of the practical 
needs of the case, ushered in by another little lecture on 
the Athenian temper. Nikias knows the ways of his 
fellow-citizens, how they liked to hear pleasant news, but 
turned round and found fault if things afterwards turned 
out in another way *. He could now have told them a 
more agreeable story, but it was more useful and safer to 
tell them the exact truth, to state facts as they were, that 
the assembly might be better able to debate what should 
be done‘, It shows the best side of Nikias when he begs 
them, in forming their decision, to bear in mind that the 
army, soldiers and officers—those, we may suppose, who had 

1 Thue. vii. 14. 25 xaAenal ydp al ipérepa pices dpga. 

1 Ib, 3; dpay pi émBonOovvraw . . . d:awemoAephoera abrois duaxet éx- 
mroAcopanbévrav Hyay & méAepOos, 

* Th. 43 rds poas émordpevos budy, Bovdopévow pev ra fdiora drovey, 


alriwpévow 8% torepov, Hv re byiv dn’ abradv ph dpotoy éxB7. 
* Ib.; ef Sef capws el3dras ra évOade BovrAevoacGat. 
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kept to their duty—are not to blame’. For the general cua. vat. 
himself he says nothing. The Athenians must make up The 
their minds what they will do now that all Sicily is leagued St a 
against them”, now that a new force is looked for from *4ea™*. 
Peloponnésos, The force now before Syracuse cannot bear 

up against the enemy even as the enemy now are, much less 

when new help shall have come to them. The people must The two 
choose between two courses. Hither the fleet and army staal 
now before Syracuse must be brought home, or another 
armament, equal to the first both by land and sea and 
bringing an abundant stock of money, must be sent out 

to reinforce it. For himself he prays that another general He asks 
may be sent out to relieve him of his command. He is re 
unable from sickness, his painful and incurable disease, 

to command or to stay where he is®, He holds that he 

‘may rightly ask this favour of them; when in health he 

had done them good service in many commands‘, But Need of 
whatever they do they must do speedily; there is no ae 
time for loitering; they must act the first moment the 
season allows. ‘The enemy’s reinforcements from Sicily 
may be looked for very soon. Those from Peloponnésos 
will of course be longer in coming; but unless the Athe- 
nian people gives good heed, they will escape their notice, 

as they did before, and will reach Sicily before help from 
Athens can come 5, 


The letter of Nikias speaks for itself. It is an easy and Nikias 
a just criticism to say that, if things were as Niluas truly ir 


described them, it was almost wholly his own fault ® If 


2 Thue. vii. 15. 1; 1a” orparurrdv wal rav tyyepdvav tpiy pr) peurrav 
yeyernptvor. 

9 Ib. ; éwecd) XucerAia dnaga fvvicraras. 
* § See above, p. 221. 

* Thue. vii. 15.2; wat ydp 87° tppwyny wodAd ev Hyepoviacs buas ef 
dzolnaa, 

5 Th. 3; 1a wey Afjoovow hyuas, Howep wat wpdrepov, rd 8¢ POjcovra. 

® Grote, vii. 384. 
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cuap, vit. the counsel of Lamachos had been taken at the beginning, 


Probable 
results of 


no such report as this could ever have been sent to Athens. 
In that case it is most likely that the victorious Athenians 


the plan of Would—with what further results it is vam to guess—have 


Lamachos. 


Athenian 
judgement 
of Nikias. 


entered Syracuse a year and more earlier. Failing such 
success, a defeated remnant would long ago either have 
perished in Sicily or have come back to Athens with the 
tale of its defeat. In neither case would an Athenian fleet 
and army, growing day by day more disheartened in spirit 
and less capable of action, have been encamped on the 
hill and lying in the harbour of Syracuse. Or if Nikias 
had pressed on his siege-works so as to have thoroughly 
hemmed in the city before Gongylos came with his glad 
tidings, he might still have entered Syracuse as a con- 
queror—with what results again we need not speculate. 
How far Nikias really felt that the blame was in truth his 
own we can never know; in his letter he neither takes 
the blame on himself nor attempts to throw it off his 
shoulders. He states the facts, and leaves the people to 
judge. 

And assuredly the Athenian people judged their general 
gently. Their treatment of him hardly bears out the 
character which he gives them, that it was so hard to 
command Athenians. We cannot help stopping to ask 
whether this charge was wholly just, specially with regard 
to the sea-faring part of his force’. And we are tempted 
to ask whether Nikias, with his timid temper, his over- 
gracious demeanour, his constant desire to please, was not 
really less able to keep order than a man like Démosthenés, 
a thorough soldier, but who had not the same general 
position in the commonwealth to keep up. We know that 
Lamachos failed to gain influence by reason of his poverty ; 
it may be that the wealth and personal position of Nikias, 
while they increased his personal influence, in some sort 


1 Cf, Xen. Mem. iii, 5. 19. 
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undermined his military authority. We can see that he onap. vin. 
was ever thinking of things at home, of opinion at home, 
Indisposed to harshness in any case, he never forgot 

that the men whom he commanded at Syracuse would 

have votes in the assembly when they got back to 
Athens!. Men like Lamachos and Démosthenés, whose 
position and reputation were purely military, were more 

likely to give themselves wholly to the work immediately 

in hand, without in this way looking to a possible future 
elsewhere. 

There never was a debate in the Athenian assembly, not Action 
even that which voted two years before that Athenian help See 
should be sent to Segesta and Leontinoi, of which we should 
be better pleased to have a full report than of that in which 
Athens learned the fate which had befallen those whom she 
sent on that errand. Of the turn of the earlier debate we 
know a good deal; of the turn of the present debate we 
know nothing. We are told only the result. Of the two The 
alternatives which Nikias set before them, to recall the army *°°"4 


armament 
before Syracuse or to reinforce it, the Athenian people chose hike 
the second. The conclusion to which they came is told in mosthenés 
few, perhaps in formal, words. The Athenians, when they sera 
had heard the letter of Nikias, refused to relieve him of his 
command. But, lest he should suffer through command- 
ing alone in his sickness®, they appointed two of the officers 
who were in Sicily, Menandros and Euthydémos, to be his 
colleagues till the commanders of the new expedition could 
arrive there. For they voted a new expedition; they voted 
to send another force, Athenian and allied, both by land 
and sea, and they chose as its commanders Démosthenés the 
son of Alkisthenés and Eurymedén the son of Thouklés. 


Such was the resolution to which the Athenian people 
1 See specially Thuc. vii. 48. 4, 5. 


2 Ib. 16.15 roy wey Nixlay ob wapédAvcay rijs dpxijs. 
5 Ib.; Saas pi pdvos ty doGeveig rarcmeupoly, 
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cuap, vor. came after all that Nikias and his messengers could tell 
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debate, 
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them as to the state of their fleet and army before Sy- 
racuse. By what process of argument was such a vote 
come to? Was the vote unanimous? Was the majority 
great? Did no one rise to speak against the second ex- 
pedition, as Nikias himself had spoken against the first ? 
Above all, among all the demagogues, among all the flat- 
terers and deceivers of the people, so bent, we are told, on 
running down every man of birth or eminence, did none 
find anything to say against Nikias himself? Did no one 
hint that, if the expedition had failed, if the fleet and army 
were in evil case, it was the fault of the general, whether 
he knew it or not? Such questions concern the historian 
of Athens! rather than the historian of Sicily. But the 
historian of Sicily cannot wholly pass them by. For 
they belong to the general history of man as a political 
being. 


§ 6. The War by Sea and the Second Athenian 
Eapedition. B.C. 413. 


The second Athenian expedition against Syracuse stands 
forth, like the first, among the most memorable instances 
of human folly. Both alike prove that democratic com- 
monwealths are no more free from such folly than kings 
or oligarchs. But they prove no more. The fault which 
they reveal in the Athenian democracy is the exact opposite 
to that which is conventionally laid to the charge of Athens 
and of all democracies. We are told that democracies, as 
such, are fickle, wavering with every breath, hasty in deci- 
sion, harsh in judgement. And a democracy, like a govern- 
ment of any other kind, may be any of these things. The 
Syracusan assembly which deposed Hermokratés was as- 
suredly open to some or all of these charges, So perhaps 


1 See Grote, vii. 389. 
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was the assembly which voted to treat with Nikias while cuar. vin. 
his work was still unfinished, while Gongylos was still on 
his way. But the Athenian assembly which decreed the 
second expedition against Syracuse erred in exactly the 
opposite way. - The vote which followed the reading of 
the letter of Nikias was not the vote of either a harsh 
or an inconstant people. It was the vote of a people who Blind 
obstinately clave to a purpose which ‘they had once taken ee 
up, though its folly, its madness, had been fully proved. 
It was the vote of a people who kept on a blind con- Compari- 
fidence in a man whom they had once trusted!, though ie ae 
his utter mismanagement of his trust had been proved ligarchies. 
under his own hand. That is to say, democracies, like 
governments of other kinds, are capable alike of any form 
of wisdom and of any form of folly. Athens was some- 
times hasty, sometimes harsh; now she assuredly was 
neither. There have been chivalrous kings who, when they 
found that there was no hope of taking Syracuse, would have 
left off trying to take Syracuse, and might perhaps have 
gone off to try their hands on Carthage instead*. There 
have been oligarchies, there were such within the ken of 
our present story, among whom Nikias might have ended 
his days on the cross. The fault of Athens in this case is 
that, ‘having once set her heart on warfare against Syra- 
cuse, she went on with warfare against Syracuse when such © 
warfare was clearly shown to be unprofitable as well as 
unjust. Her fault was that, having once put her trust in 
Nikias, she went on trusting him when he had himself 
proved his own unfitness, and continued him in the com- 
mand in which he had so utterly failed, seemingly without 
a single word of formal rebuke. 

If the second expedition was to be sent at all, there was The new 
nothing to be said against the choice of at least one of those © neat 


1 Cf, Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. 626. 
2 Cf. William Rufus, vol. i. p. 149; ii. p. 256. 
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who were to command it. Démosthenés, Démosthenés of 
Olpai! and of Pylos, was assuredly the best soldier that 
Athens had left to her. If any man could bring success 
after all the failures of Nikias, it was he. Of Eurymedén 
as a soldier we know less; he had been in Sicily before, 
and he had done nothing memorable?; but then he had 
had very little chance of doing anything memorable. In 
the censure pronounted on the Athenian generals after the 
peace of Gela, whatever the rights of the case were, he had 
been held by the people to be less blameworthy than Pytho- 
déros and Sophoklés *, He must now have been fully re- 
stored to their favour. Against him, as against his former 
colleague Sophoklés, there was the guilt of complicity in 
one of the worst deeds of the whole Peloponnesian war, the 
treacherous massacre of the oligarchs of Korkyra. Out of 
a mean jealousy of their own officers, some of whom must 
have had the glory of taking the Korkyraian prisoners to 
Athens while they themselves sailed on to Sicily, they 
connived at the base intrigue by which the captives were 
put to death by their own countrymen*. We may feel 
sure that the hands both of Nikias and of Démosthenés 
were perfectly clean from deeds like that. Eurymedén 
was sent out at once about the middle of winter with ten 
ships and a hundred and twenty talents in money, to an- 
nounce to the army before Syracuse that further help was 
coming, and that all their wants would be cared for®, He 
brought his message, and with it perhaps some little com- 
fort to Nikias and his army. He then sailed away to 
join his colleague Démosthenés, who stayed to make every 
preparation for the great expedition which was to sail 
in the spring °, 


1 See Thue. iii, 107. * See above, p. 45. 
® See above, p. 65. * See Thue. iv. 46.53 47. 2. 
5 Ib. vii. 16. 2; dre Heer Bondea wal empércca abray éora. 
6 Ib. 17. 1. 
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While the enemies of Syracuse were thus making ready omar. vm. 
for a renewed attack, her friends were busy both in Pelo- 
ponnésos and in Sicily. The Corinthians answered the Zeal of 
appeal of the second Syracusan embassy yet more zealously aes 
than they had answered the appeal of the first. They °%** 
alone, it is mentioned afterwards, of all the allies of Syra- 
cuse, sent both ships and land-force to her help}. The Gathering 
ships had gone already; the land-force was now to follow. apes 
When the news came that the hopes of Syracuse were *P* 
rising, the faithful parent rejoiced that she had already 
done somewhat, and pressed on to do more”. By the 
exertions of Corinth, contingents were brought together 
from various members of the Peloponnesian alliance. She 
herself made ready a body of heavy-armed to sail in the | 
ships of burthen 8, The head of the confederacy gave help Help 
after her own fashion. Sparta had already sent one of her on 
ruling order ; but he had gone alone. So to send him was 
in some sort her wisdom. Gylippos alone was more pre- 
cious than Gylippos hampered by equals who might take 
upon themselves to be his counsellors. But the physical 
force of the subjects of Sparta was placed at the command 
of the guiding mind. Helots, trained doubtless in Lace- Helots 
demonian discipline, and men of the intermediate class, the peed 
enfranchised Neodamédeis, were enlisted, to the number of 
six hundred heavy-armed, for the work in Sicily*. A 
Spartan, Ekkritos by name, was sent in command; one 
would like to hear something of his relations towards 


‘Gylippos. From Boiétia came three hundred heavy-armed, 


1 Thue. vii. 58. 33 Koplv@oc wat vavot nat me(@ pdvoe maparyevdpevot. 

9 Ib.17. 3; of KoplvOcot, ds of re mpécBecs adrois Hxov wai rd ty TH SiKeAlg 
BeArio HyyeAAov . . . WOAAD padAdAov éxéppwvro. 

8 Th.; év dAndos wapeckevd(ovro avrol re dwooreAobvres drAlras és riv 
XurceXlay, 

* Ib. 58. 3, where he explains; Suvara: rd veodapmdes érevPepoy H8y 
elyvax, So 19. 3, where we get the numbers of the contingents and the 
names of the commanders. 
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ona. vi. under the command of Xenén and Nikén from Thebes and 
Contingent of Hégésandros from Thespia*. The first act of the spring, 


Thebes and as far as Sicily was concerned, was to assemble this force 
The Pelo. 2b Tainaron, for the voyage to Sicily. The whole force 
ery ies was put on board the merchant-ships, One which carried 
Tainaron. a body of Thespians, started most likely from some other 
ne port of Peloponnésos, and reached Sicily by way of Italy *. 
Thespians The rest set sail from Tainaron, to make their way to 
enn Sicily by the open sea, but hardly by so long a road as 
The Co. that which in the end took them thither®. Soon after 
chart them the special force of the Corinthians came to the 
mercen' same trysting-place. Their own heavy-armed were raised 
pail. to the number of five hundred by hiring mercenaries in 
Arkadia, to match the Mantineians in the Athenian camp. 
This joint force, Corinthian and Arkadian, was put under 
the command of the Corinthian Alexarchos*. To them 
were added a contingent of two hundred Sikyonian heavy- 
armed, under their captain Sargeus. These went against 
their will, for fear, it is said, of their Corinthian neigh- 
bours®, These too were put on board merchant-ships, 
TheCo- and no convoy of triremes is spoken of. But twenty- 
rint™*t,, five Corinthian triremes kept watch against twenty Athe- 
gulf. nian ships at Naupaktos, which were placed specially to 
Adven- hinder the voyage to Sicily®, Of the adventures of the 
tures o! force that sailed from Tainaron, the largest contribution 


that sailed made by Old Greece to the defence of Sicily, we shall 


from Tai- 


naron. hear again. Some of the most stirring scenes of 
the strife were to be wrought while they were still on 
their way. 


1 Thue, vii. 19. 3. 

2 Ib, 25. 3. 3 Ib, 50. 2. 

* Ib. 19.43 Tovbs pev &¢ adrijs KopivOou, rovs 8t rpoopucdwodpevor Aprador, 
So 58. 3. 

* Ib. In 58, 3 they appear as Xucvdviot dvayxacrol orparevoyres, where 
see Arnold’s note. 

6 Ib, 19. 5. 
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While these reinforcements were coming from Pelopon- caar. vm. 
nésos, the earlier deliverer of Syracuse had not been idle Gy viPPos 
in gathering together every nearer means for her defence. ren in 
Gylippos spent the winter in going through various parts 414-413. 
of Sicily, and leading away from each city the greatest 
force that his powers of persuasion could bring them to 
send at once!. Further succours, it is plain from what 
followed, were promised when the time of action should 
come*; but the story reads as if no very great increase 
was ‘“ this time made to the Syracusan strength. As Speech of 
soon as Gylippos came back in the early spring, he began Bye 
the strengthening of the Syracusan naval force. He called ¢ joy 
together the Syracusan assembly, and bade the citizens give * 
their whole minds to the work of fitting out the greatest 
number of ships that they could. They must attack the 
invaders by sea; a vigorous blow struck on that side might 
bring the whole war to a successful end*. The exhortations 
of the deliverer from without were followed by those of the 
great citizen whom Syracuse had deposed from his military 
command, but who was none the less ready to give his 
counsel as a private member of the assembly. Hermokratés Speech 
spoke at this turn of the war in the same tones in which he ior nal 
had spoken before the war began. He bade his countrymen 
not to flinch from the prospect of meeting the dreaded 
Athenians by sea. He called on them to do what the Example 
Athenians themselves had once done with less advantages. Aare 
Athens had not always been a naval'power. The Athenians, 
he said most truly, had once been mere landsmen, far 
more thoroughly landsmen than the Syracusans. It hardly 
needs a glance at the topography of the two cities to bear 
out his saying. The Athenians, not so very long ago, 


1 Thue, vii. 21.1; dyov dad trav wédeav dy éreace orpatidy Sony éxa- 
oraxdbev mAclorny eduvaro. 4 Tb. 25.93 32. 1. 

3 Ib. a1. 1; éAmifew ydp da’ airod re Epyov dftov rod mvddvou és roy 
méAenov Karepydoacba. 
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cHaP. vil. had been driven to become a naval power by the stress 
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of the Persian invasion’, The Syracusans, it is implied, 
might do the like under the stress of the Athenian in- 
vasion. And he adds another source of hope, drawn from 
a deep knowledge of human nature. The strength of the 
Athenians Jay not so much in their real power as in their 
daring. By that daring they surprised and frightened 
everybody. All that was wanted was to surprise and 
frighten them back again by a display of equal daring. 
When the two fleets met, the amazement which would 
come of such unexpected daring would tell far more on 
the side of Syracuse than the longer experience of the 
Athenians would tell on the side of Athens*. Let them 
therefore set to work, let them make ready their fleet and 
use it, and not loiter or be afraid 3. 

Other speakers in the assembly followed up the counsel 
of Gylippos and Hermokratés*. But, as soon as things 
pass from counselling into acting, Hermokratés, the pri- 
vate Syracusan, sinks out of notice, and we hear only of 
the Lacedemonian commander. The Syracusans set to 
work with a good heart. They made up their minds for 
a sea-fight; they made ready their ships, and furnished 
them with crews®. Gylippos had long before chosen his 
point of attack by sea, and, now that he had a fleet to 
his hand, he did not delay in making use of it. The one 


1 Thue. vii. 21. 3. Here come the words which I quoted at the begin- 
ning, vol. i. p. 2; but the whole passage is memorable; Aéywv ovde éxeivous 
[’AOnvaious] marpiov riv éumeplay ob8e didiov ris Oadracons Exev, GAN’ 
hrepw@ras padrAov rav Xupaxociov évras, wai dvayxacbévras ind Mhsay, 
vauTixous yevécOas. 

4 Ib. This doctrine reminds one, though the case is not exactly the same, 
of what is said in Marryatt’s novel of the advantage which the utterly 
ignorant fencer has, in a duel with a master of the art, over the man who 
knows only a little. 

8 Ib. 5; lévas poy dxérevev Es ri reipay rot vaurixod Kal pr) dwoxveiv, 

* Ib.; rot re TvAlmrov wal ‘Eppoxpdrous xal ef rov dAAov weOdyroy. 

5 Ib. ; &ppnvrd re és riv vavpaxlay nat rds vais éwAhpour. 
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outlying post of the invaders, their naval station and forts omar. viz. 
on Plémmyrion, had to be won back for Syracuse. To Designed 
this end action was needed both by sea arid land. The land Piém- 
enterprise the Spartan naturally took to himself. We are i 
not told who was the commander of the Syracusan navy. 

That navy, including, we must suppose, the contingents 

of the mother and sister cities, numbered eighty triremes. 

Of these thirty-five had been made ready in the docks The docks 
in the Great Harbour; forty-five were in the Lesser. uceenaild 
This Lesser Harbour is now for the first time distinctly The Lesser 
mentioned in history, though at several points in our later al a 
narrative it has suggested itself as the most likely scene 

of action. It has been thought that it was only lately, per- 

haps during the present war, that this harbour was turned 

to purposes of naval warfare!. The plan was that the 

one division should sail across the Great Harbour, while 

the other sailed round the Island, so as to attack the 
Athenian fleet unexpectedly on both sides at once?. But 

the Athenians, though taken by surprise in the early 
morning, were able to man and put to sea sixty ships. 
Twenty-five went forth to meet the thirty-five Syracusan Sea-fight 
ships that crossed the Great Harbour ; thirty-five went to poe 
the mouth of the harbour to meet the forty-five that 

sailed round the Island. In both divisions the fortune 

of war was at first on the side of the greater number. 
Within the harbour the Athenians gave way; even at First 
the mouth the Syracusans were able to force their way the : st : 
in in spite of the Athenian resistance. But even if the °™#"8; 
Athenian ships and crews had fallen away somewhat from 

the perfection in which they had first set forth from 
Peiraieus, they had still enough of their traditional sea- 
manship left to repair a defeat which was owing simply 

to the enemy’s superiority in numbers. The very success 


? Thue. vii. 22.1. See Appendix XV. 
2 Ib.; wepésAcov Bovddpevor wpds ras tyros wpooplfat. 
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onar. vit. of the Syracusans in forcing their way into the harbour 
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defeat. 
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myrion. 
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the Athe- 
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had disordered their array. Their ships were driven against 
each other!; both divisions of the Athenians formed 
again, this time with complete success. Eleven of the 
Syracusan ships were sunk with the loss of the more part 
of their crews; three were taken, crews and all; of the 
Athenian ships three were lost. 

The victors in this sea-fight did not forget to set up 
their trophy, according to immemorial usage. The cere- 
mony was gone through on one of the small islets off 
Plémmyrion; but it was the last act of the invaders on 
that side of the Syracusan harbour. Gylippos had set 
out in the night with his land-force to free the lost head- 
land from their presence. His course was a round-about 
one. All communication by the gate of Achradina or any- 
where else in the lower part of the city was cut off by the 
lines of the besiegers. He could have reached Plémmyrion 
from the hill only by going round the Athenian fort to the 
west, and then skirting the shore of the Great Harbour. 
There he doubtless took the horsemen stationed at the 
Olympieion into his company. In the morning they 
reached the Athenian forts on Plémmyrion, and found them 
almost forsaken. The sea-fight had begun, and the more 
part of the garrisons of the forts had gone down that they 
might see the battle?. While they were thus employed, 
Gylippos came suddenly on the greatest of the three forts 
and took it; after this the defenders of the other two 
attempted no resistance. The time when the first fort was 
taken was just at the moment when the Syracusan fleet 
had the better in the harbour. Of the garrison some were 
slain, some were taken prisoners. Others contrived to run 


1 Thue. vii. 23. 33 oddevt xdopqm éoémrcov wal rapaxGetoa: wept dAATAGS 
napesocay tiv virny Tots A@nvatos. 

4 Ib. 1; rav dv 7H TWAnpupuply “Aenvalwy mpds tiv OddAacoav émxara- 
Bdyrov kat rH vavpaxlg ry yvdpny mpocexdyrov. 
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down to the sea, and—perhaps accompanied by their com- 
rades who were looking on at the sea-fight—they got on 
board the ships of burthen and a merchantman that hap- 
pened to be at anchor there. With some difficulty, for 
they were chased by a specially swift Syracusan trireme, 
they found safety on the other side of the harbour, between 
the two Athenian walls!, By the time the two lesser 
forts were taken, the fortune of battle had changed in the 
harbour; the Athenian ships had the mastery, and the 
fugitives from these forts had no difficulty in getting 
across *, 

But the victorious fleet had soon to make the same 
voyage. The seamen of Athens had raised their trophy 
on a rock off Plémmyrion, but the coast of Plémmyrion 
itself was no longer to be their station. The besieging 
fleet, a besieging fleet no longer, had now to abide how 
it could on the small piece of coast which was still guarded 
by the Athenian double walls. The defenders of Syra- 
cuse now commanded the mouth of their own harbour; 
no provisions or anything else could be brought to the 
station of the invaders without a struggle with the 
Syracusan guardships’. By land, since the finishing 
of Gylippos’ wall, the enemy could bring in nothing 
of any kind. Well might the taking of Plémmyrion be 
said to be a heavy blow and deep discouragement to the 
Athenian force before Syracuse ¢. 


1 Thue, vii. 23. 23 é« ev Tov mpwrou dddvros yademis of dvOponrot, Scot 
wat és rd mAoia Kat dAKdda Tivd Karépvyoy, és 7d orparénedov efexopllovro- 
T&v yap Xupaxoclay rais év rH peyddry Atwéne vavol Kparotyroy 7H vavpayig, 
ind tpinpots puds kat eb mdeovons éwedi@xovro. rpatrémedov here means 
the space between the Athenian walls on the other side of the harbour, 

2 Ib.; éwed) 82 rd Bvo reyicpara HAloxero, év TovTY Kal of Supaxdoros 
érvyxavov 43n vindwpevot, Kat of éf abrdyv petyovres pGov nepémAevaay. 

8 Ib. 24. 3; of ydp Supaxdcra vavoly abd epoppotyres ExdAvoy, Kat did 
paxns fbn eylyvovro al éoxopdal. 

4 Ib.; péyioroy 82 Kat év rois mpdras txdnwoe 7d orparevpa 7d Tov 'AOy- 
valow 4 rod WAnpmupiou ARs. The whole story of the taking of Plém- 
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cuap. vir. With better reason then than the immediate victors in 
the late sea-fight when they raised their trophy on the 
small island, did Gylippos set up his three trophies, one 
for each fort, on the peninsula of Plémmyrion itself. 
He had struck a second blow at the besiegers which, 
coming straight after the first blow of his coming, brought 
their hopes of final success very low indeed. He had 
thoroughly turned the scale in favour of the city which 
Spoil taken he had come to defend. And the immediate gain of the 
ees taking of Plémmyrion in the way of mere spoil was not 
small. Three Athenian triremes which had been drawn 
on shore fell into the hands of the Syracusans. So did 
the sails of forty others which were laid up in the forts, as 
also a stock of money, corn, and stuff of all kinds!. Not 
a few men also of the besieging: army had been killed and 
taken prisoners in the capture of the forts. Of the forts 
themselves Gylippos garrisoned the greatest, the one which 
he had first taken, and one of the smaller. The third 
The Syra- he slighted?._ What with these new Syracusan forts, with 
ed the garrison in the Olympieion, the ships in the naval 
seeeea dock, and the defences of Ortygia itself, nearly the whole 
circuit of the Syracusan harbour was again in the hands 
ee of its own people. The only exception was the small piece 
ships con- Of shore where the ships of the baffled invaders were still 
the spmee huddled together between the walls which had failed to 


between hem in Syracuse. 
their own 


walls, The new station of the Athenian ships added to its 
Disad- — other disadvantages that of too near neighbourhood to 


van es 


naa _ the enemy. While they lay at Plémmyrion, there might 
Aone be a sea-fight between the two fleets, or an Athenian ship 


might sail forth against any Syracusan who tried to go in 


myrion is told by Diodéros (xiii. 9) without any hint where it happened. 
It might have been on the hill. 

1 See above, p. 251. 

* Thue, vii, 24. 1; xaréBarev, 
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or out of the harbour. But then the two hostile fleets lay omar. vm. 
on opposite sides of the harbour ; now the Athenian ships 

lay almost close to the older naval docks of the Syracusans. 
Encounters between ship and ship were ever coming off ; 

each fleet strove to hinder any action of the other. The Defences 
Syracusans defended their station by a palisade, a system aaah = 
of stakes driven into the seal, Their own ships could "4 
thus lie safely within the docks, and the enemy was 
hindered from sailing in against them. The new bulwark 

was subtly planned. Some of the stakes, the lines doubt- 

less most in advance, were purposely placed so as to be 
wholly under water; a hostile ship might thus strike on 

them as it might strike on a hidden rock?, The Athenians 

tried every device to overcome this new difficulty. They 
brought up a huge merchant-ship, provided with wooden 

towers and other defences * ; this was laid, like a floating 

castle, to serve as a base of operations for attacks on the 
Syracusan palisade. Missiles were hurled against her 

from the roofs of the Syracusan boat-houses, and were met 

by counter-showers of missiles from the Atheman ship. 
Under cover of her fire, the Athenians were able to come 

near in boats, and to break or pull up the Syracusan 
stakes. Divers, tempted by high pay, risked themselves 

under water and sawed through those stakes which were 
wholly hidden*. ‘In these ways the greater part of the 
Syracusan palisade was destroyed; but, as fast as the 
Athenians destroyed the stakes, the Syracusans replaced 

them, The Athenians further made a palisade of their 


1 Thue. vii. 25. 5; éyévero 88 xal wept trav orauvpav dxpoBodkiopds ey TH 
Arpén, ods of Supaxdoror wpd Tav naraaw vewoolkav Karémnftay év TH Padrdoop. 

3 Ib. 7; xaderwrdrn 8 hv ris oravpwocos % Kpipioss Hoay yap Tay 
oraupav obs obx tweptxovras Tijs Oaddoons Karémntay, dore Sewdy iv mpoo- 
wredoa, ph ob mpolddy mis Gonep wept Eppa wepiBadry Tv vavy. 

3 Ib. 6; vaiv pupopdpoy, mupyous Te fvAlvous €xovcay Kat kaTappaypara. 

t Th. 6, 7; dAAd wal rovrous xodupBnrat Sudpevar tfémprov yucOov. Fore- 
runners of Cola Pesce. 
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cHaP. vit. own in front of their ships, which, lying exposed along 
the shore, were in yet greater need of such a defence than 

Constant the Syracusans within their docks?. A constant inter- 

ee change of attacks and skirmishes went on between the 
men of the two hostile fleets lying in this way side by 
side *. 


Embassies. Meanwhile embassies were going to and fro both in 
Sicily and out of it, and a certain amount of warfare was 
soing on by sea outside the Great Harbour. It was 
understood that ships were coming with money for the 

Voyage invading fleet. The sea was still part of the dominion of 

eae Athens, and it seems as if the ships with their precious 

ie freight were coming without the protection of any vessels 
of war’, From Syracuse twelve ships sailed forth under 
the command of the Syracusan Agatharchos—it is now 
needful to explain that a defender of Syracuse was himself 

Syracusan & Syracusan. One of these ships carried envoys to Pelo- 

rh id: ponnésos to announce the late good luck of Syracuse and her 

nosOs: good hopes, But on that very ground they were to insist 
yet more strongly on the need of vigorously carrying on 
the war in Old Greece to hinder the sending of fresh 

The Sy- Athenian forces to Sicily *, The commission of the other 

dace the eleven was to waylay the Athenian treasure-fleet, as it sailed 

Ane along the coast of Italy. The work was done successfully. 
The more part of the ships perished ; did the gold and silver 


of Athens go to the bottom, or was any of it saved for the 


1 This comes in incidentally in c. 38. 2, where we hear of rd opérepov 
[’A@nvalwy] cravpwya, 8 abrois mpd Trav veiw dytt Ayévos KANoTOU ev TH 
Gaddooy éremnye. 

2 Thue. vii. 25.8; moAAd 82 nal dAdAa pds GAAHAovs, olor elds THY orpa- 
romédev éyyts Svrow wal dyriteraypévow, éunxavdvro, wat dxpoBodic pols rat 
nelpais mavrolas éxpivro. 

5 Ib. 15 wvvOavdépmevas mole rots ’AGnvatos yépovra xpnpdraw mpoomhely, 

* Ib.; oiwep rd re optrepa ppdowow Sri bv eaniow elot, nat rov del 
mbdenov ert pGdAov exorpiyac: yiyverbat. 
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Syracusan hoard? A quantity of ship-timber which had onar. vm. 
been gathered together for Athenian purposes on the coast 

of Kaulénia was burned. And at Lokroi a welcome fellow Coming 
was added to the fleet of Syracuse. That one of the Pelo- Thespian 
ponnesian merchant-ships which had not made the longer 

voyage from Tainaron fell in here with her friends, She 

bore a memorable freight, a company of the gallant men 

of Thespia, the first-fruits of Boiétia and of all the land- 

powers of Old Greece, who were presently to serve Syracuse 

indeed in an hour of danger4. By this time Nikias Ships sent 
had sent forth twenty ships to keep watch off Megara, ae 
between the peninsulas of Thapsos and Xiphinia. So large 

a squadron could still, it would seem, sail in and out of 

the Great Harbour without hindrance. One of the Syra- 

cusan ships coming back from Kaulénia was taken with 

its crew; the other ten escaped to Syracuse, perhaps into 

the Little Harbour ?. 

The Syracusan envoys meanwhile were making the The Pelo- 
round of the Sikeliot cities, and not Syracusan envoys envoys in, 
alone. The presence of colleagues from Corinth and ‘lly. 
Ambrakia showed how Syracuse had the good will of her 
mother and her sister; the presence of Lacedzemonians 
spoke with all the authority of the head of Dorian Hellas. 

We are not told who the Lacedemonian envoys were, Gylippos 
but, as the great deliverer is not named, it would seem eae 
that the guiding hand of Gylippos was deemed so needful 
in Syracuse herself that his persuasive tongue could not 
be spared elsewhere. The commission of the envoys was 
to announce the happy success at Plémmyrion, to put the 


1 Thirlwall (iii. 436) points out that those who came on this ship—pla 
tov dAkadav trav dwd TleAorovyigou dyovca Oeoméwy SwAivas—must have 
been the Boiotians who appear in c. 43. 7. This seems quite clear when 
we compare this passage, c. 25. 3, with c. 19. 3 and c. 50. 2. 

There had been an Athenian party in Thespia not long before, but 
they had been effectually put down. See Thue. vi. 95. 3. 

* Thue. vii. 35. 2-4. 
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cuap, vu. best face on the Syracusan defeat that followed it, to say 
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that the failure was owing, not to the superior strength of 
the invaders but to the confusion of the Syracusan fleet at 
the time of their attack!, They were to set forth the good 
hopes of the Syracusan cause, and to pray the other cities 
to send help by sea and land with all speed. A new 
Athenian armament was on the way; the work needed for 
Sicily was to crush the invaders of Sicily before their fresh 
reinforcements could come to their help. 

To what cities this message was sent is not distinctly 
marked; but the result easily shows which they were. 
One Dorian city was still, if not the enemy, at least the 
rival, of Syracuse. Akragas was not so far gone in 
enmity as actively to combine with the invaders of Sicily 
against Syracuse. But she would give no help to Syra- 
cuse; she would allow no troops marching to the help 
of Syracuse to pass through her territory. There was 
only one city which this barrier directly touched. Gela 
and Kamarina lay between Akragas and Syracuse, and 
could send their succours without Akragant ine leave, 
Kamarina, of whose searchings of heart and swayings to 
and fro we have heard so much, at last sent to the help 
of Syracuse the substantial contingent of five. hundred 
heavy-armed, three hundred darters, and three hundred 
bowmen?. Gela sent no heavy-armed; but besides four — 
hundred darters, she sent five ships of war and two 
hundred of the horsemen who formed the strength of the 
city which held the renowned Geloan fields®. On the north 
coast Himera was zealous in the cause; but her only road 
by land lay through the territory of Sikel towns, many of 
which were in the interest of Athens, ever ready to do what 


1 Thue. vii. 25. 93 dyyéAAovras thy re Tod TAnppuptou Anyw Kat ris 
vavpaxias népt, ws ob rH Tv woreploy loxit pGddov } 77 operépg Tapax} 
hoondeier, 


4 Th. 33. 1. * Ib, 
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they could against Syracuse and her helpers. The city onar. vim. 
whose course was directly barred by the Akragantine Sele 
neutrality was Selinous. If her troops were forbidden Akragas. 
to pass through the territory of Akragas!, their only way ere 
was to strike inland, to make their way how they could march of 
through the middle of the island, perhaps to make a eae 
junction with the contingent of Himera, either at Himera ae 
itself or at some other point. It was clearly the forces of win, 
Selinous and Himera against which Nikias now planned a one ye . 
successful device. They had been the last cities visited by to stop 
the Syracusan and Peloponnesian envoys, and the envoys aia 
were to come back to Syracuse along with the Selinun- 

tine and Himeraian force. It was a large force, amounting 

in all to at least 2300 men, and it was highly desirable 

from the Athenian side to hinder them from ever reaching 
Syracuse. The work of barring their way was entrusted 

by Nikias to his Sikel allies, among whom the men of 
Centuripa seem now to have held the first place?. They 

and their fellows watched the march of the relieving force ; 

they laid an ambush, perhaps more than one’, at some 
favourable point on the upper course of the Symaithos. 

The relieving force seems to have encamped without due Successful 
caution; in a sudden Sikel attack eight hundred were age 
slain, among them all the envoys, save one Corinthian, 

whose name is not given. We hear nothing of the Seli- 
nuntine or Himeraian commanders; but in such a moment 

as this, the man from Old Greece, the fellow of Gongylos 

and Timoledn, came naturally to the front. He rallied eee 


the scattered troops, and was able to lead fifteen hundred reaches 
1 Thue. vii. 33. 43 ‘“Axpayarrivo: yap obk edidocay did rijs éautay d3dv. 
2 Tb. 32.13 6 Nixias... wéprer és trav Sinerddv rors riv dlodov éxovras 
kat agplor fuppdxous, Kevrépimds re kai ‘Adckvatous kat Gddous, das pr) 8a- 
dphaover rovs morepious, dAAa fvarpadévres KwArAvcover dedOeiv. On Cen- 
turipa, see above, p. 205. On this possible Sikel Halikyai, otherwise un- 
known, see vol. i. p.121. There are several readings; but all seem cor- 
ruptions of ‘AArcvaiot. 
2 Ib. 2; dvédpay rivd rex woinodpevos. 
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owap. vir. men in safety to Syracuse', This was assuredly not the 
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least of the many services which the metropolis of Syra- 
cuse was able to work on behalf of her threatened child. 
The blow which Nikias had dealt by the hands of his 
barbarian allies had not touched the military strength of 
Syracuse herself. Nor had it touched the whole of the 
confederate forces which were marching to her help. The 
slaughter of the men of Himera and Selinous in no way 
hindered the contingents of Gela and Kamarina, the ships 
of Gela, the land-force of both cities, from coming in safety 
to Syracuse. Their presence, and that of the remnant from 
Selinous and Himera, allowed the boast that all Sicily—all 
Greek, all Dorian Sicily that is—save only neutral Akragas, 
was united on the side of Syracuse?, But the slaughter 
of the envoys, even if those only perished who had gone 
to the more distant cities, must have cost Syracuse the 
lives of some of the chief men both among her own citizens 
and among: her helpers from Old Greece. Men may well 
have been thankful that neither Gylippos nor Hermokratés 
had been sent on that embassy. The mishap did much, 
more even than we might have looked for, to dishearten 
the Syracusans. They were on the point of making a 
general attack on the besiegers; but they put it off for 
a while?, Presently the news came that the Athenian 
reinforcements were not only on the way, but were actually 
off the coast of Italy. When the danger was as near as 
this, men’s hearts rose'to meet it. The present besieging 


1 Thue. vii. 32. 2; SvépOepay . . . tots mpéaBes mAY évds Tod KopivOiov 
navras* otros 5¢ rous Skapuydvras és wmevraxoatous ral ytAlous éExdpucev és tds 
Zupaxovoas. If we take mdvras of all the envoys sent from Syracuse, 
Selinous and Himera must have been the last cities that they visited. 

" Th. 33. 2; oxeddv yap re Hdn waca h SiweAla, wAjv ’Anpayavrivey (obror 
3° ob82 eb” Erépwv Foav), of 8 dAdow ént rods 'AOnvalous pera Trav Zvpaxo- 
olay, of mpbrepoy mepropwpevor, Evordyres EBonOovy. Naxos, Katané, and 
the barbarians seem not to count. 

* Ib. 3; of pev Supaxdaroc, ds abrois rd évy rois Zueedrois wados eyévero, 
enégxov 70 eb0éws Tois "AOnvaios Emyerpeiv. 
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force must be attacked at once before it was strengthened cuap. vir. 
by the new-comers!. It was no less the policy of the 
Athenians to avoid any decisive action till they were 
strengthened by the coming of Démosthenés and Eury- 

medon. 


It was resolved to attack both by sea and land. The changes 
better to attack by sea, some changes had to be made in the *" Sync" 
Syracusan naval tactics, charges which we may suppose tactics. 
had been carefully studied and practised during the time 
of inaction. The unskilful Syracusan seamen found good 
masters in the men who had come from the mother city to 
help them. Arist6én and other steermen were there who had Ariston 
been used to meet the ships of Athens on the waters of the cir 
Corinthian Gulf, The object was to deprive the Athenians ™thians. 
of all advantage from their special skill in managing their 
ships. In this the defenders of Syracuse had only further 
to improve advantages which local circumstances had given 
them in no small measure. The Athenian tactics needed 
ample sea-room ; and it was at least a gain to have a friendly 
shore to which the ships, in the exercise of those tactics, 
might on occasion back and start again. The Great Har- Disad- 


. ‘ ; tage of 
bour, crowded with the ships on both sides, allowed no room the Groat 


for the special Athenian manceuvres; moreover, since the re- reek eae 


covery of Plémmyrion, the invaders had no friendly coast at Athenians. 
any point save in the narrow space where their camp came 
down to the water’s edge*. The fight would necessarily 
be very largely a direct meeting of ships, prow against prow. 
To the skilled seamen of Athens such a mode of fighting 


1 Thue, vii. 36. 13 wvddpevar adbrav rov énitdovuv, ad@is Tais vavoly dro- 
meipacbas EBovAovro Kai +H dAAp mapackevp Tov ne Cod, Hvmep én’ adTd TotTO, 
mpiv éOciv abrods POdoa BovdAdpevor, Evvéde-yor. 

Ib. 5; Tihv yap dvdxpovow ob ececOa Teis “AGnvaias e&aoupévas 
dddoge F els tiv yi, wal ravtnv &° ddtyou Kai és dALyor, kaT’ abrd 70 oTpard- 
nedov 70 éavTay tov 5 ddAou Arpévos abrot Kparjcev, The whole chapter 
is full of technical detail. 
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cHar. vu. seemed the clumsiness of land-lubbers, and the build of 
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Strength- 


ening of 


the Syracu- 


san beaks. 


their ships was not suited for it. Instead of meeting the 
enemy prow against prow, the Athenian trireme, itself a 
living weapon in the hands of Athenian oarsmen, watched 
the moment when some skilful guidance of its course 
could bring its beak against some other part of the 
hostile vessel. For this purpose a heavy beak was out of 
place; the Athenian beak was long and thin, and struck 
the enemy high above the water. The Corinthians, in 
their warfare with the Athenians in the narrow waters of 
Naupaktos, had learned the weakness of the Athenian 
build wherever there was no room for mancuvring,, whenever 
things had to come to a direct charge!. Aristén and his 
fellows now adapted the Syracusan vessels in the same 
way. The beaks were made short and heavy, and placed 
so as to strike but a little way above the water. They were 
further strengthened by heavy nozzles on each side made 
firm by spars within the ship on which they rested*. In- 
stead of acting like the thrust of a spear, the Syracusan 
prow was to do something more like the crash of a battering- 
ram. Against these devices the Athenian ships would have 
to strive face to face how they could. In so narrow a space, 
crowded by friendly and hostile ships, they would have no 
room for their skilled mancuvres; they would have no 
friendly coast to back into, while the Syracusans could 
back into any part of the harbour save that whose coast 
lay between the two Athenian walls. 

Such were the hopes with which the Syracusans and 
their Corinthian teachers looked forward to a struggle 
with Athens in the waters of their own harbour. And 
now the time had come when, if the struggle was to be 
waged against the forces of Nikias only, the attack could 


1 Thue. ii. 84, gt. 
* Tb. vii, 36.2. I hope I may be forgiven for not risking myself in the 
mysteries of énwrides and such like. 
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be no longer delayed. The twofold assault on the be- owar. vin. 
siegers by land and sea began. The double wall of the alae 
Athenians was assailed on both sides. Gylippos led forth sea and 
the main force within the city to the attack of the eastern pee 
wall, that fronting the western wall of Syracuse!. The on the 
a Athenian 

forces quartered at the Olympieion, horsemen and darters, walls. 
and some heavy-armed as well, did the like to the western 
wall which looked towards them?, The Athenians formed 
on both sides to withstand their attacks; but again we No men- 
hear nothing of the Athenian and allied cavalry, for whose ee 
coming Nikias had been so eager at an earlier stage. horse. 
They might, one would think, have been found useful in 
a sally against the assailants of the western wall. They 
did some service in that way in a later struggle®. Of 
the results of these skirmishes, for they could have been 
little more, we hear nothing distinctly; towards the end 
of the day the Syracusans withdrew from the wall without 
having made their way within the Athenian camp‘. Yet 
the day’s fighting, even by land, seems to have en- 
couraged Syracusan hopes. But the land attack was of 
comparatively little moment; it was by sea that the great 
success was to be won, the first distinct victory of Syracuse 
over Athens on the special element of Athens. It did not First day’s 
come on the first day, though the first day’s attack by sea i pad 
was made under circumstances in every way favourable. 
The Athenians had not looked for the double attack by 
sea and land®, Their minds were given to the defence 

1 Thue. vii. 37.2; Tvacrmos mpoetayayay mpootye TY relxes THY 'AGnvalay, 


Kae’ Scov apds Tiv moAw avTov spa. 
2Jb.+ wat of dd rod ‘Odvpmelov, of re dwAtra: Soo éxet Foay, Kat ol 


inwis nal % yupynrela Trav Supaxociow, ée rod eat Odrepa mpooye: TH Teixet. 
The Olympieion was the head-quarters of the horsemen and darters; the 
heavy-armed were mainly elsewhere. 

8 Ib, 51. 2. 

t Ib. 38. 13 wal d me(ds dpa dad Tov retxous dwhrde. 

5 Ib. 37. 3; of AOnvain 7d mp&rov avrods oldpeve TH welG pbvy wepd- 
oe, 
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cuap. vin. of the wall, when they saw the eighty ships of the 


its slight 
result, 


Divided 
feeling of 
the Athe- 
nian camp. 


Eagerness 
of the new 
generals. 


Syracusans and their allies sailing forth to the attack of 
their naval station. Much confusion followed. While some 
went on with the defence of the walls, others rushed down 
to the coast, and with all speed manned their ships, seventy- 
five in number, and sailed forth to meet their assailants. 
The ships on both sides skirmished, if one may so speak by 
sea, during the more part of the day without any remark- 
able success on either side. What little advantage there 
was was on the side of Syracuse; one or two Athenian 
ships were sunk}, 

Even this slight success would further stir up the Syra- 
cusans and their allies to press on the attack before the 
arrival of the Athenian reinforcements. And it made it 
yet more clearly the obvious Athenian policy to avoid 
further action till those reinforcements came. On this head 
the feeling in the Athenian camp seems to have been 
divided. To Nikias the policy of inaction would naturally 
be acceptable, even if it had been less prudent. But a 
somewhat doubtful statement makes the trierarchs generally 
eager for battle *, and a statement of better authority as- 
serts the same of the new colleagues of Nikias in the 
generalship. Menandros and Euthydémos were said to have 
been anxious to distinguish their command by some exploit 
before Démosthenés and Eurymedén came. It was not 
worthy, they said, of the fame of Athens to keep within their 
lines through fear of the Syracusans; they should rather 
go forth to meet them °, Still good defensive preparations 


1 Thuc, vii. 38. 1; od8érepor Suvapevar Afidy re Adyou mapadraBeiy, el pi) 
vay play 7) 00 Tay ’AOnvaiow ol Supaxdcros katadvcayres, SiexpiOnoay. 

? Diodéros (xiii. 10) first describes the feeling on both sides as I have 
put it in the text, but adds that the second battle came off because of 
tives raw Tpinpapxayv, obkért Suvdpevor Kaprepeiv Tv TaY Xvpakovotoy KaTa- 
gpovnary. 

® Plut. Nik. 20; rots 8 wept roy Mévay5pov xat rdv Ev6vsnpuov dprios els 
Thy dpxiv Kattarapévas piroriuta wal (7Aos hv mpds duporépous rods orparn- 
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were made, and when the battle did come on, it began cmap. vm. 

through a stratagem on the Syracusan side which could one 

hardly have been foreseen. Nikias, after the first day’s one of 
Nikias. 

indecisive fighting, felt sure that the enemy would attack 

again. He therefore constrained the trierarchs to see to 

any damage that had been done to their ships!, and he spent 

the next day in causing ships of burthen to be moored in 

front of the Athenian palisade. They were moored at such 

a distance from each other as to allow a ship to pass in and 

out. But provision was made against the entrance of any The 

hostile ship by the device of providing each of the ships of ¢°!P!™*. 

burthen with the engines called dolphins. These were beams 

armed with iron which were raised on high, ready to fall on 

any intruding vessel*. By nightfall all was ready for the 

defence. 

The next morning early? the Syracusans again began gecond 
the attack, both by land and sea. Of the assaults on the ae 
Athenian walls which we must suppose to have taken place 
we hear no details; the great work of that day also was by 
sea. The battle began, and went on for some hours with no 
more decisive results than the attack of two days earlier. 

At last the skilful Corinthian steerman Aristén * bethought Stratagem 

f Aristé 

him of a happy device. He persuaded the generals to send ae 
orders to the city for all who had any provisions to bring 

them down to the shore; the disobedient were to be con- 

yous, Tov pev Anpoodévny POjva: mpdgavrds Tt Aapnpdv, bwepBaréaOat Se Tov 

Nixiav, mpdoxnya 8 hv % Sdga ris mOdews, «.7.A, This is perfectly likely, 

and it perhaps draws some small confirmation from the emphatic way in 

which Thucydides speaks of Nikias at this point. 

1 Thue. vii. 38. 2; 6 52 Nexias, lidw dvrimada ra THs vavpaxias yevdpeva, 
kat érrriCov abrois avOis émyxeipyoey, Tous Te Tpinpapxous hvdyKalev ere 
axevacew ras vais, ef tis Tt éwerovnxer. This need of constraint falls in 
with some things in the letter. Holm (ii. 50) suggests that they wanted 
a day's rest for their men. 

3 The dolphins are not mentioned till c. 41. 2, when they play their part. 

Sce more of them in the scholiast on the Knights, 759. 

8 Thue. vii. 39. 1; Tis wey Gpas mpyalrepov. 

* Ib.; dpioros dy xuBepynrns trav pera Xupaxogiay. 
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cuap. vin. strained?, As soon as this was done, the Syracusan ships 
drew off from the attack on the Athenians, and sailed back 
into the docks. The object was twofold; the Syracusans 
were to be strengthened by a meal for a fresh attack, and 
the Athenians were to be lulled into the belief that no more 
attacks were to be made that day. The trick succeeded to 
perfection?, The Athenians looked on the Syracusan 
retreat as a confession of defeat. They took for granted 
that there would be no more fighting by sea at least till 
the morrow. ‘They disembarked; they began to make 
ready for their meal, and to do whatever was to be done®. 
It is strange that among such needful things the defence of 
Second _ the wall is not distinctly spoken of. Suddenly the skips of 
Syracusan : 
attack by Syracuse showed themselves again, ready for a new attack. 
iia Their crews had refreshed themselves with their meal, and 
had sailed forth a second time. The Athenians, taken by 
surprise, most of them still fasting—their expected meal 
must have been sadly cut short—manned their ships in 
confusion, and barely contrived to put to sea‘. 
For a while the two fleets remained simply watching one 
another. At last the Athenians—does the name here mean 
Nikias or his colleagues ?—deemed that it was better to 
risk something than to weary themselves out by toil of 
which nothing came®. They sailed out and attacked the 


1 Thue. vii. 39. 1; mavras éxeive pépovras dvayKdcat mudeiv. 

3 Here Plutarch (Nik. 20) directly refers to our main guide; saraorpa- 
tnyndévres bn’ ’Apicrwvos Tov Kopwéiov KvBepvfrov rots mept 1d dpioroyr, 
ws elpnxe @ovevdidns. Aristén, dporos among steermen, plans a trick 
mepi ro dptorov, One is tempted to say, 

tis mor’ dvopatey wd 
els 10 may érnTipos ; 

8 Thue. vii. 40. 13 «a0 hovxlay txBavres ra Te GAdAa Srerpdocorro 
wal ra audi 7rd dpicrov, ws ris ye huépas ravrys obméTi oldpevor Gy vavpa 
Xjoa. 

* Ib. 23 of 8% &a woAAOD GopvBou Kai dovrot of wdclous, obdevt Kéouy 
éoBdvres ports wore dyravhyovro. 

5 Ib. 3; ob e8dne roils "AOnvalos abrod ind oddy BiapédXovras Kéry 
dAiokedOa, GAX’ emxepety rt ra4xeora. See Arnold’s note on adrod. 
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Syracusans, whose purpose was thus exactly suited. The cuapr. vin. 
heavy prows now came into use; they stove in many of nae 
the Athenian vessels; the darters on the decks kept up a nians. 
shower of missiles to the great damage of the Athenian 

crews. And another advantage came of fighting in their 

own waters, by which yet more damage was done to the 

enemy. Like the English with the armada of Spain, a 

crowd of light boats gathered round the Athenian triremes. 

They broke the oars; they shot darts in through the port- 

holes!. Under all these forms of annoyance Athenian skill 

and spirit gave way *. The triremes turned in flight; they 

made for their station, and through the gaps left by the 
merchantmen which formed their wall of defence, they were 

able to sail in safely. The Syracusans followed ; but the Use of the 
more part drew back when they saw the dolphins on high dolppines 
ready to fall on them*, Two only, in the full swing of 
victory, dared to push on within reach of the engines that 

hung over their heads. One ship was crushed by the 
dolphins ; another was taken with her crew*. Thus much 

of comfort had Athens for the loss of seven ships sunk and 

an untold number damaged ; of their crews some were slain, 

some were prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

Thus it was that Syracuse, taught by Corinth, at last Effect of 
won an undoubted victory over the invading mistress of oO 
the seas on her own element. She had beaten her enemy. 

She now hoped, as the stronger by sea, to win back the 


1 Thue. vii. 40. 45 woAd & ert pel(w of év Tois Aewrois TAoiog mEpiTAEoVTEs 
Tév Xvpaxociay, nal és re Tovs Tapsods Unomimrovres THY TOAEKioY Vvewy, Kat 
és ra mAdyia napanwArdovres wat ef adtay és Tods vabras dxovtifovres. See 
Arnold’s note. 

2 Cf. Knights, 758; 

GAAQ puddrrov, nal mpiv éxeivoy apooinéobat cor, mpdrepov ov 
rovs SeAqivas perewpl(ov, nat riy dskaroy mapaBdAdAouv. 

§ Thuc. vii. 41.1. The words are emphatic; réAos 8¢ rovry TH rpdry 
kaTd Kpdros vavpaxovrres of Supardsoror évienoay. 

* Tb. 3; Svo Se viajes... . depOdpnoay, wat % érépa abrots dydpacw 
éddw, 
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full command of her own waters}. Two trophies were 
set up, one for the undoubted victory of that day, the 
other for the smaller success of two days earlier*. The 
hearts and hopes of Syracuse were rising high. Every 
preparation was making for another and more decisive 
attack which should complete the defeat of the invaders 
by sea and land, The next day a sight was seen which 
thrust down all such hopes again fora moment. But the 
powers that watched over Syracuse had decreed that it 
should be for a moment only. 


By this time it might seem to have become a small 
matter that Athenian and Corinthian ships were watching 
each other off Peloponnésos to hinder help going to either 
sidein Sicily +. It might even seem to have become a small 
matter that in Sicily itself the great fleet and army of 
Athens were lying, defeated and helpless, in the waters 
and on the coast of the Syracusan harbour. The great 
strife had begun again in Old Greece in all its fulness. 
Attica above all was, by the counsel of her own traitor, 
put in fetters by her Peloponnesian enemy. The Dorian 
war had come eighteen years before, and the plague had 
come with 16°; now it came again in a more wasting 
and abiding form which hardly needed the plague as its 
ally. The commonwealth of Sparta had gone through a 
searching process of self-examination. The public con- 
science had awakened to the fact that the former part of 
the war, down to the peace of Nikias, had been unjust on 
the Peloponnesian side. Sparta and her allies had refused 
the Athenian proposal to refer their differences to arbitra- 

1 Thue. vii. 41. 43 tiv Amida Hb éxupay eyxov rais piv vavot Kat word 
xpelooous elvat, 

2 Ib.; rpowaia re duporépow trav vaupaxiav earnaar. 

8 Ib. 3 é8éxouv 88 nal rdv weddvy yxeipuoerOa, Kat... ds Embnoduevar 


mapacKkevaCoyro avéis. 
‘Ib. 17. 5 Ib. ii. §4. 
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tion, according to the treaty. They had been at least cuap. vin. 
accomplices after the fact in the treacherous attack of the 
Thebans on Plataia with which the war had begun. They 

now deemed that the Athenian occupation of Pylos and what- 

ever else of evil had happened to them in the war had been 

the punishment of these wrongdoings!. From the peace 

of Nikias till quite lately much had happened to stir up 

Sparta against Athens and Athens against Sparta. Each had 

given help to the enemies and done damage to the allies of 

the other ; each in so doing had met the other side in arms. 

But neither state had directly invaded the territory of the 

other ; the peace and alliance between Sparta and Athens 

was therefore held to be in some sort still standing. Buta Action of 
late act of Athens had taken away all scruples; the peace cee 
had at last been directly broken. About the time that Gyl- 414. 
ippos was on his voyage, the Lacedemonians had invaded 
Argolis. Thirty Athenian ships had come to the help of 

their allies. And they had done more than defend their A good 
allies, they had sailed on and laid waste pieces of undoubted “*”’ oe 
Lacedzemonian territory *. After this all scruples were taken 

away. ‘The fault was now wholly on the side of Athens ; 

Sparta could take up arms with a clear conscience and a 

good hope’, There could no longer be any doubt as to Invasion 
the justice of returning the wrong by a direct invasion aR any 
of Attica, and by carrying out the cunning suggestion of °™ 
Alkibiadés in the permanent occupation of a fortress on 

Attic soil. 

With the spring the work began. First of all the land Occupa- 
of Attica was laid waste as a kind of ceremonial beginning ; ae 
then Dekeleia was occupied as the centre of more abiding Spring, 
havoc. Athens saw, but she did not hold her hand from the — 


work which she had begun. While the enemy was at her 


1 Thue. vii. 18. 2. 1 Ib. vi. 105. 1, 2; vii. 18. 3. 
8 The working of the Spartan conscience is strongly brought out by 
Thucydides in both the places (vi. 105. 1, 2; vii. 18. 3). 
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cuar. vit. gates, while her fields were harried under her eyes, while 
the towns of Peloponnésos, each in order, were giving their 
contingents to raise the destroying fortress on Attic ground?, 
Athenians Athens changed not from her purpose. The work of the 
3 a destroyers in Attica went on while she herself sent forth a 
De a second armada as mighty as the first to do battle in the 
distant island on which her thoughts were fixed. It is with 
some emphasis that the historian tells us that it was when 
the spring first began, at the moment of the occupation of 
The Dekeleia, that Athens sent forth her fleets?. First sailed 
sacs Chariklés with thirty ships to Argos, to call on the 
Argeians to furnish yet more heavy-armed to go on board 
Démo- the Athenian ships?, Then sailed Démosthenés himself— 
as ot Eurymedén had not yet come back from his Sicilian errand 
Amount --with sixty Athenian and five Chian ships. He took 
a with him twelve hundred heavy-armed from the citizen- 
roll of Athens, and from the islands, it is somewhat 
Contribu- vaguely said, as many as were to be got in each*. The 
ee ae other subject allies were made to contribute whatever they 
had that was useful for the war, whether men, it would 
seem, or anything else ®. The whole number of heavy-armed 


grew in the end to five thousand, with not a few bow- 


The men, darters, and slingers, Greek and barbarian®. One 
aahniad barbarian contingent that was meant for Sicilian service 
late. came too late.. These were thirteen hundred Thracian 


peltasts, swordsmen of the independent and warlike tribe of 
the Dio from the mountains of Rhodopé’, hired at the 


1 Thue. vii. 19. 1; AexéAccay éreixi(ov, xard moras SreAdpevoe 7d epyoy, 

2 Tb. 20.1; & rovrm... dpa ris Aexedcias TH Texiopp Kal Tod Fpos 
eLOds dpxopévou. 

3 TIb.; card rod fuppaxexdy mapaxadeiv 'Apyelwy re dndfras émt rds vais. 

* Th.; vnowrav dao éxaoraydder oldv +’ Fv wAclarout xphoagbat. 

5 Ib.; é¢ ray dArow fuppaxow rOv inns, ef roby rt yoy emrpdeor 
és tov mérepor, fupmoploayres. 

S Ib. 42. 1, We shall see some of them come in on the road. 

7 Tb. 27.13 Opqaay rav paxapopdpev rot Ataxod yévous meAXTacral., So 
in ii, 96. They were abrdvopo: and followed Sitalkés for hire, 
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wages of a drachma daily?, Sicily was well saved from caap. vin. 
them; it was they who on their way back to Thrace wrought 

that deed of blood at Mykaléssos which outdid all crimes 

of Greek against Greek, and sent a shudder through all 

Hellas 2. 

The commission of Démosthenés reminds us of his former Voyage 
commission in the voyage when his present colleague Eury- alia 
med6n was so late in reaching Sicily*. The exploit of 
Pylos was to be renewed. He who did it twelve years 
before was bidden to meet Chariklés and join with him in 
warfare along the coast of Laconia‘. He sailed to Aigina; 
he waited there for any of his immediate division that still 
lingered ; he then met Chariklés with his thirty ships and 
his Argeian allies. These last were not for service in Sicily, 
but for work nearer home, They were taken on board the 
Athenian ships, and they joined in the harrying of the lands 
of the Laconian Epidauros, distinguished as Liméra from its 
more famous Argolic neighbour. Then came the renewal 
of the deed of Pylos. At a point on the Laconian coast His fort 
opposite Kythéra, at a spot marked by a temple of Apollén, thers. 
Démosthenés marked a small peninsula that suited his 
purpose. It was to be, like Pylos, a spot where discontented 
Helots, and seemingly any others who had evil will to 
Sparta, might come together and ravage the Laconian 
‘land>, He left Chariklés to finish the work of fortification, 
while he himself sailed on towards Korkyra, which was to 
be again the trysting-place for those among the allies of 
Athens who had not yet come in. On his way, at Pheia 


1 Thue. vii. 27. 2. The ’Od3o0udyrev orpards in the Acharnians (156) 
wanted two drachmas daily. 

2 See the story of the massacre at Mykaléssos, vii. 29-30. 

3 See above, pp. 38, 45. 

* Thue. vii. 20, 2; elpnro 8 abr® mpdrov peta Tov Xapixdréous dua mepi- 
aréovra vat pareverOa rept Thy Aakomhy. 

5 Ib. 26.1; ta 8n of re Eidwres rdv Aaxeda:poviay atréce abropodAde: 
Kat Gua Aporat éf adrov dowep tx ris TvAov dpwayhy mowvrat. 
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ona. vir. on the Eleian coast, he found a heavy-armed transport-ship 
ready to take Corinthians to Sicily. The ship he destroyed, 
the men escaped to land, and sailed to Sicily in another 
A vessel 1. He took in more heavy-armed from Zakynthos 
the way. , and Kephallénia; he sent for contingents to the Messenians 
of Naupaktos and to Alyzia and Anaktorion, dependencies of 
Return Athens on the Akarnanian mainland2, He was met by 
sere '  EHurymedén on his voyage back from his Sicilian errand, 
from Sicily. who brought with him the news which he had heard on 
his voyage, that Plémmyrion had fallen into Syracusan 
Konén hands’. Thither too came Kondén, who then commanded 
ey oe at Naupaktos, a man who lived to play a great part in 
rinthians. the history of Athens, but who concerns not our story. 
Instead of bringing reinforcements for Sicilian warfare, 
Kondén took away ten of the best sailing ships in the fleet, 
He to defend his own station against the Corinthians. Eury- 
Démos- meddn went on to Korkyra to demand and to receive 


thenés col- fifteen ships and a proportionate body of heavy-armed, 


forces. © while Démosthenés collected darters and slingers from 
various places in Akarnania 4. 
Voyage The second invading fleet and army had thus got together 


Rorkyra, all that was to be had on the eastern side of Hadria. The 
usual course was now followed. Démosthenés and Eury- 
medon struck across from Korkyra to the southern point 
of Iapygia, and thence sailed to the islands known as 


Contingent Choirades, lying off the haven of unfriendly Taras®. While 
and hospi- 


tality of off these coasts, they took in a hundred and fifty Messapian 
the Mes- darters, These were supplied by a prince Artas with whom 


sapian 
Artas. they renewed an old treaty. This points to some of the 


earlier dealings of Athens in the West, like the two treaties 


1 Thue. vii. 31. 1. 

4 Th. 2; "AAv¢iay re wat ‘Avaxrépiov, 6 abrot elyov. See iv. 49 for the 
Athenian occupation of ’Avaxrdépiov, Kopw6lov mor, 

3 Ib. 31. 3; dyyéAAee ré re dAda cal Sri miOoiTo Kara wAoty Hdn dy, 7d 
TlAnppipioy tnd tiv Svparoclow sadronés. 

* Ib. 5. 5 See Appendix XVII. 
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with Segesta. The splendid hospitality with which the ouar. vu. 
Messapian king or tyrant received his Greek allies was 
handed down in the verse of a comic poet and of a later 
historian, and an easy play of words was found in the 
name of so bountiful a Al/aford'!, From Iapygia they 
coasted on till they reached the borders of Italy, as the 
word was understood in their day. The first Italiot city 
that they came to received them friendly. Metapontion Contingent 
was anally of Athens, and she increased the fleet by two tri- oan 
remes and the land-force by three hundred darters?. Thourioi ofThourioi. 
was yet more helpful. The colony of Apollén had again 
remembered its mortal founders’. In some of the sedi- 
tions of the city the party favourable to Athens had got 
the upper hand. They embraced the Athenian cause with 
a ready zeal; they pledged themselves to have the same 
friends and enemies as Athens, and they supplied the 
Athenian generals with the substantial reinforcement of 
seven hundred heavy-armed and three hundred darters. On Review 
the Thourian coast the fleet was reviewed. The ships, their spi : 
numbers lessened here and increased there, now numbered 
seventy-three*. The land-force, the heavy-armed now 
reaching five thousand and the untold lighter troops, were 
also reviewed by the river Sybaris®, The fleet was sent on 
towards Krotén ; the purpose of the generals was to march 
by land through the Krotoniat territory. But on the banks 

1 See Appendix XVII. 

2 Thue. vii. 33. 4; meioas xara 7d fuppayixdy. 

3 See above, p. 12. 

* Thuc. vii. 33. 5; «araAapBdvova vewort ordce: rods Trav *Adnvaloy 
évavrious éxmertwxdras’ Kat BovdAdpevar tiv orparidy avrdé0c nacav dOpol- 
cayres, ef mis broddrarro, éferdoa:, kat rots @ovplovs weioar opior tvarpa- 
reve Te ws mpoOuvpdrara, wat éreadh wep tv rovry rixns elat rovs avrovs 
éxOpods xai pidrous ois ’AOnvains vopllev mepépevoy év 7H Covpia xat 
éxpaccov tavra. The numbers of the contingent come from ec. 35. 1 and 
the full tale of the fleet from c. 42. 1. 

5 Ib. 35. 13 abrot Se rdw we(dv wavra eferdcavres apdrov iat rH YuPd pec 


worap®@. Sybaris and Krathis have a joint mouth below Thourioi. Hylias 
is the border-stream of Thourioi and Krotén. 
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cap. vimt, of the border stream of Hylias, a message came from Krotin 
They are forbidding the passage!. The army therefore marched to 


warned off : ; 
the Kroto- the shore; they bivouacked at the river’s mouth, and again 


ca embarked. They touched at each town on their way except 


They touch hostile Lokroi ; but no details are given”. Itis hard to see 


iaice what towns are meant except Skyllétion and Kauléinia. 


towns. —_ Kauldnia at least was friendly, if not in Athenian occupa- 
tion; Skyllétion might be more doubtful. They halted 
again at Petra in the territory of Rhégion. We hear 
nothing of their voyage along the Sicilian coast. We see 
them next at the mouth of the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 


They reach It seems to have been on the morrow of the day which saw 


Syracuse : . 
onthe theS yracusan victory by sea, when every heart in Syracuse 


of the” Was lifted up, when every heart in the Athenian camp was 


ya downcast, that things were for a moment altogether turned 
"the other way by the coming of Démosthenés and Eury- 


Entrance meddn. The threescore and thirteen ships made their un- 


of the se- ; ; . . 
cond fleet resisted entry into the Syracusan haven with every circum- 


co stance of military pomp. The troops in arms stood thick 


Harbour. on the decks; the rowers kept their time to the voice of 
ail - the steermen ; the pipers sounded the notes of victory, as 
all Syracuse looked out on the new enemy with fear and 
wonder *, Their former toils had not, as they had fondly 
deemed, set them free from danger *. What might they 


1 Thue. vii. 35. 2. 2 Ib.; toxovres mpds rats méAeot wARy Aoxpay. 

* The fact of their entrance is recorded by Thucydides, vii. 42.1. Plu- 
tarch (Nik. 21) has some details which may well enough come from 
Philistos; Anpoodérns timtp rav Atpévwv emepalvero Aapmpéraros TH mapa- 
oxevp Kat Sewdraros Tots modelos... STAwY 82 Kiony Kal Tapacnpots TpIh- 
pwy kat mAnGe KerAevoTav Kal abldntiiv Oearpindds Kal mpds ExmAn{w worculow 
éfnonnpévos. 

* Plut. Nik. 21; qv obv, ds elxds, adhis év PdBy peyddy Ta Supaxovatoav 
eis ob5év mépas ob5t dradAayiv, dAAA novodvras dAAws Kal POerpopévous 
avTots warnv dpwvrev. This comes from Thue. vii. 42.2; kardmAngis év 
TG avrixna ove dAlyn éyévero, el mépas pydiy erat ahiot Tov dmaddrAayhva 
rob xvduvov. The fear extended to the fvppaxor: did it touch Gylippos } 
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not look for, when Athens, with the hostile fortress of cHar. viz. 
Dekeleia rising on her own soil, could still send forth 

against Sicily another armament as great and as well 
equipped as the former one!. The spirits of the Athe- 

nians rose after their troubles?; hope and fear changed Change of 
sides ; things were again for a moment as they had been Seta by 
before Gongylos came with his glad tidings. Only yester- sides: 
day the power of Athens had been worsted on her own 

element ; the victorious Syracusans were planning: the over- 

throw of the whole Athenian force. It was now again 

for a moment for Athens to attack, for Syracuse and her 

allies to defend. 

In Démosthenés the Athenians had again a leader as Couneels 
bold and skilful and full of resource as Lamachos had been, oor 
as little likely as Lamachos to loiter and fritter away the 
force under his command as Nikias had done*®. And if His posi- 
he had not the same commanding personal position as 
Nikias, he clearly stood far higher than Lamachos, whose 
great military qualities had been so strangely weighed down 
by his poverty. Generals and soldiers clearly listened to 
him as they had not listened to Lamachos. Démosthenés 
now set forth again the obvious lesson which Lamachos 
had tried in vain to enforce on Nikias and Alkibiadés, 
the lesson that an army is most formidable on the day 


1 Thue. vii. 42.2; dpavres obre did thy AexéAccay rexiCouéyny ovder 
facov arparoyv taov kat mapamAnotov TH mporépy émeAndAvdra, rHv Te TaY 
"AOnvalwy Sivapuy wavraxdce ToAARY pavoperny. 

2 Ib.; 7@ 5é mwporépy orparevpart tay ‘AOnvalay, ws tk Kakdv, Awpn Tis 
évyeyévnro. 

8 Ib. 3; lian ds eye Ta mpaypara, kal vopuloas oby ofdv re evar S:arpi- 
Bev, o05t madety Swep 6 Nixias énadev. It is here that Thucy-lides goes 
on at some length to pass his strongest censure on the whole conduct of 
Nikias. But we must give the word gofepés its true sense. Nikias was 
goBepés in dreading results and responsibilities, in fearing the censure of 
others; no man was less so in actual action, when he did act. 

Plutarch also takes up his parable, and contrasts Nikias with the By- 
zantine Leén who would rather die for his countrymen than with them. 
This is a little hard. 
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of its first appearing’. He saw that the great hindrance 
to Athenian success had been the cross-wall of Gylip- 
pos, now stretching westward from the wall of Tycha to 
the Syracusan forts at the west end of Epipolai. We 
have latterly heard but little of any action on the hill; 
but it must be remembered that the Athenian force still 
occupied part of it, so much that is as they could defend 
from their fort at Syka and from the walls which reached 
from Syka down to the Great Harbour”. But the long 
northern wall and the forts at the western end had given 
the Syracusans the practical command of the hill as a 
whole. Démosthenés saw that the only way to win back 
the position which the besieging force had held before the 
coming of Gylippos was either to make a direct attempt 
on the cross-wall from the south, or else to repeat the ex- 
ploit of Lamachos and again to master Epipolai from the 
north by the path at Euryalos. The former was the most 
obvious course, and one is amazed that Nikias had never 
made the attempt. But now things looked more hopeful 
for the besiegers than they had done in his days of dis- 
heartenment. The coming of Démosthenés had greatly in- 
creased both the numbers and the spirit of the army. For 
a moment indeed the Athenians seemed again to have the 
upper hand both by land and sea. The Syracusans and allies 
within the city no longer made any attacks on the besiegers, 
as they harried the lands by the Anapos both with their 
land-force and with their ships. The only opposition they 
met with was from the horsemen and darters at the Olym- 
pieion 3, 

1 Thue. vii. 42. 3; tava owv dvackonav 6 Anyoobérns, nal yryvmonayv Bri 
kal abros éy rq mapdyTt Tp mpoTy Huépg padLoTA Sevdrards éote rots évavrios, 
éBovaAero bri tdxos dmoxphoacbat TH wapovoy Tov orparevpaTos éxmANfEL. 

2 See Appendix XIII. 

3 Thue. vii. 42.6; 1@ orparevpart ewexpdrovy Gorep 1d mpWrov, TH re 


meC@ wal rais vavoly, ob8% ydp nad’ Erepa of Supardaior dvremetjecay, Sri 
ph rots inwevor kat dxovriorais ard Tov ’'Odupmeiou. 
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But notwithstanding this show of recovered power, Dé- cnar. vin. 


mosthenés knew thoroughly well the real state of affairs. noe 7 


In the attempt which he now designed the fate of the for the 
war would be decided. If he succeeded, he hoped to take Pemenee 
Syracuse. If he failed, he would at once go home, and 

not wear out the army and the whole city any longer!?. 

Of his two alternative schemes he would first try the The 


easier, that of attacking the Syracusan cross-wall from the Sais 


south. The wall was a single one, and he hoped to take pineal 
rom the 


it by battering engines?. It is strange that we have south. 
heard so little of engines of this kind during the whole war. 
They have not been mentioned except when Nikias used 
them as materials for a fire?. From some quarter or other 
engines were now brought up to the attack ; but they were 
burned by the defenders of the wall, while the troops that 
guarded them were attacked at various points by the 


Syracusans and their allies*. The attempt failed; the The 
lost ground was not to be won back in this way. Dé- eae 


mosthenés was driven to his other alternative. It seems 
to have needed some persuasion on his part to win the 
consent of Nikias and his other colleagues to the hazardous 


adventure >. But in the end they agreed. Nikias remained The 
within the Athenian lines *, while Démosthenés, KEuryme- eaanee 


dén, and Menandros, set forth to renew the enterprise of from the 
’ : north side, 


Lamachos. They were to strive to win their way on the 


1 Thue. vii. 42.5; kalol fuyropwrarny fyetro SiawoAdunow: 7 ydp Ka- 
ropwoas tfev Lupakovoas 7 dndgev rv orpariav Kal od rpipecOa dAdAas 
’"AOnvalous Te Tods fvaTparevopévous Kal Ti {vpnacay méALy. 

9 Ib. 43 43.13 dp@v 7d naparelxiopa Taw Xvpakoolwv, @ éxdAvoay mreEpi- 
rexloa opdas Tovs ’AOnvalovs dmAoby dv ,., émeira pynxavais Eofe rE An- 
poobéve: mpérepoy drone paca: Tov maparexioparos. 

5 See above, p. 226, 

¢ Thue. vii. 43. I. 

5 Tb.; obmér: éddmer StarpiBev, ddAAa meicas rév TE Nixlay kat rots dAdous 
guvdpxovras, ws érevder, Plutarch (Nik. 21) puts this more strongly; 6 
Niklas pods ovvexepnoey ex Biracdels, 

© Ib. ; Nelas & rots retxeow bredkéAam7o. See Appendix XIII. 
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north side by the path by which he had first made a lodge- 
ment for the invaders on the hill of Syracuse. 

The words of Thucydides imply that the attack was 
made at exactly the same point by which both Lamachos 
and Gylippos had already gone up?. For both of them, 
coming as they did from the north, it was the obvious way. 
For an army encamped on the southern part of the hill and 
below the hill it implied a long march round the extreme 
point of the hill of Belvedere. An attempt on the southern 
side of Euryalos, nearer and easier of ascent, would have been 
in itself more natural. But things had altogether changed 
since the coming of Lamachos or of Gylippos. The ascent 
on the south side was now thoroughly guarded by the fort 
which ended the Syracusan wall to the west. The as- 
sailants were therefore driven to take a long and round-about 
course in order to make the attack at the old point on the 
north side, where they were now less likely to be looked for. 
And that too was now a harder task than it had been when 
the Athenian heavy-armed followed Lamachos at a run 
from Ledén, and climbed up the path with none to withstand 
them. The wall and the forts were there, and besides the 
guards of each, a special and tried body of men kept watch 
in this quarter, and would be ready to act on either side of 
the hill, north or south. The six hundred who had been first 
sent on that errand had lost their captain and many of their 
number on the day of the ascent of Lamachos*. But they 
kept their continuous being as a regiment, and it would 
seem that the Andrian exile who had first led them had 
been succeeded in this special command by no less a native 
captain than Hermokratés himself *. In this state of things 

1 This is marked distinctly in vii. 43. 3; émecd) eéyévovro mpds abrais 
[’EmmodAais] jrep kat 4 mporépa orparia 1d mpwrov dvéBy. See above, 
pp. 211, 241, and Appendix XTIT. 

+ They appear directly in c. 43. 4 as ol éfaxdoror Trav Svpaxociov, ot Kal 


mpwror Kara TovTo TO pépos TOY 'EmtnoA@y pvdakes Hoav. See above, p. 209. 
$ That is, if one may, with Grote (vii. 420), accept the one contribution 
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it was thought hopeless to make the attempt by day. It cmap. vin. 


was essential to the scheme that the attempt should be 
unlooked-for by the defenders of the hill, and of this there 
could be no chance when the Syracusans could see them 
from the hill both in their ascent and on their march'. The 
attempt was therefore to be made by night, a moonlight 


night in August. While men were in their first sleep’, The 


Athenians 


the three generals, Démosthenés, Eurymedén, and Menan- se¢ forth 


dros, set forth, at the head of the whole Athenian army, 


on the 
night- 


save such as were left with Nikias as a garrison for the march. 


Round Fort and the wall. They took with them all the 4:3. 


masons and carpenters and all things needed for wall- 
building ; for they looked to have work of that kind to do 
in case of a successful ascent. They took also a stock of 
arrows, and provisions for five days*. So accompanied and 
burthened, the host of Athens set forth in the moonlight 
on the enterprise which their most discerning general 
believed to be their last hope of success or even of safety. 


ugust, 


They made their roundabout march in safety, and with- First 


out being discovered. They reached the spot by which 
many of them had climbed up more than a year before 
when Lamachos was among them. But with Démosthenés 
at their head even Lamachos would hardly be missed, and 
the man of Olpai and Pylos seemed at first to be strangely 
favoured by fortune. They climbed up the path without 
hindrance and without notice. Suddenly, in the dead of 
the night, the garrison of the most western of the Syra- 
eusan forts was startled by an assault of the enemy. The 
of Diodéros (xiii. 11) to the story; rc 5 ‘Eppoxpdrous pera trav émAterow 


émPonOjaavros, Dioddros is hopelessly confused as to walls and such 
matters; but this kind of personal notice he would copy straight from 
Philistos. 

1 Thue. vii. 43. 23 uépas pev ddvvara t3dner evar Aaeiv mpooedOdyras 
re kat dvaBavras. 

9 Ib.; dad mpérov tnvov. 

3 Ib.; rovs AOoAdyous Kat réxrovas wavras AaBay Kat dAAnv napacKeviy, 
rofevpdroy re kal Boa eet, Av Kpardor, rexifovras Exe. 


successes 
of the 
Athenians, 
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cuap, vir, assault was successful; the fort was taken by storm; some 


Resistance 
of the six 
hundred. 


Athenian 
attack on 
the wall, 


of its defenders were slain; the more part escaped and carried 
the news to the garrisons of the other three forts which lay 
along the line of the Syracusan wall}, Of these, one, the 
most to the westward, was defended by the Syracusans 
themselves, another by the other Sikeliots, and a third by 
the allies from Old Greece*. Among these last was the 
head of all, Gylippos himself, a sure sign of the importance 
which attached to the work that was to be done in this 
quarter. The news was also carried to the chosen six 
hundred under the command of Hermokratés, They were 
perhaps the nearest to the scene of action; they were 
certainly the first to come to the rescue. The Athenians 
were now on the hill, north of the Syracusan wall, with a 
somewhat wide fighting ground, but rough and stony, 
with a considerable slope upwards towards the middle of 
the hill. At some points indeed the slope becomes more 
than a slope; 1t becomes a low wall of rock ; one is tempted 
to say that the upper terrace is here inside, and that the 
wall of Dionysios was built on the lower one®, The six 
hundred could make no real resistance to superior numbers ; 
they were driven back by a vigorous Athenian charge. 
The assailants, successful thus far, pressed on; time was 
precious for their object*. They reached the Syracusan 
wall; they drove away the guards; they got possession of 
the wall; some, the craftsmen most likely who had been 
brought for such works, began to break down the battle- 
ments®, ‘To break down any considerable part of the wall 


1 On the orpardzeda and naparexiopara, see Appendix XV. 

2 See above, p. 258. 

* Compare the fact (see above, p. 245) that Labdalon could not be seen 
from Syka. 

* Thue. vil. 43. 5; eb0vs éxdpouv és 7d mpdabev, Snws rH wapovon dppf 
Tov wepalvecda dv evexa rAOov, wt) Bpadeis yévovra. So Plut, Nik, 21; 
Kpatav ovK Emever, GAX’ exper mpoowrépw, 

5 Ib.; npouv re xal rds éwddrges drécupov, 
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would have amounted to succeeding in their main object; cuar. vit. 
communications would again have been opened between 

the Athenian head-quarters and the north side of the hill. 

For a moment things looked as if they had turned about 

yet again; the night-attack seemed to be really successful, 

really destined to bring back the besiegers of Syracuse to 

the position which they had lost. 

But while the invaders were still engaged in their rove of 
attempt on the wall, the garrisons of the other forts came ee 
forth to attack them. Gylippos was among them; but 
even his presence failed for a while to put the needful 
spirit into them. They were utterly cowed by the startling 
boldness of the night-attack ; they were brought up to the 
fight only to give way. But this very success disordered Disorder 
the Athenian ranks. They pressed on with all eagerness, one 
seeking to meet those parts of the Syracusan army which 
had not yet been in action. They feared lest, if they re- 
laxed for a moment, the whole force of the defenders should 
turn and come together against them’. All this, it must 
be remembered, went on by the doubtful light of the moon, 
on rough and uneven ground, unfamiliar to a great part of 
the Athenian army. The first resolute check was likely to 
throw the whole army, already disordered, into utter con- 
fusion. And so it happened as soon as they were met by 
fresh troops who had had time to recover themselves from 
the amazement of the first moment. These men saved Syracuse 
Syracuse in this hour of danger no less than Gongylos and ite 
Gylippos at earlier stages. This glory also belongs to no Thespians. 
Syracusan or Sikeliot; it belongs to no Corinthian or Pelo- 
ponnesian, but to men of the mainland of Greece. They 
are described as Boiotians, and the only men in the army to 

1 Thue. vii. 43. 6; ddoxhrov rot roAphyaros ey vurri odict yevopévor, 
npooéBardy re Trois 'AOnvaios éxmenAnypEvot. 

4 Ib. 73 mpoidvray rav ’AOnvatow év drafig padrAov Hin ds Kexparnkdroy, 


wat BovAopevay 5a wavrds Tod pyre peyaxnpévov Tov tvayriwy ws TaXioTA 
duerdeiv, va pr, dvévray cpa rijs Epodov, ab&is Evorpapwoww, 
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cuAP, vit. whom that name can apply are the warriors who came in 

the single ship which met the Syracusan fleet at Lokroi’. 

The mass of the Boiotian helpers, like the mass of the Pelo- 

ponnesian helpers, had not yet come. The honour of an 

exploit which did so much for the Syracusan cause belongs 

to one Boiotian city only. The men who stemmed the Athe- 

nian advance were the men of Thespia, perhaps descendants, 

certainly successors, of those faithful warriors of Hellas who 

stayed to die with Leénidas at Thermopylai*. At some 

point which cannot be exactly fixed, some point most likely 

of the rough sloping ground to the east of the place where 

the enemy had come up, these gallant allies of Syracuse, 

better practised than the Athenians in the tactics of the 

phalanx, kept their shields and spears firm in the face of 

_ the eager Athenian charge. They drove back the assailants 

and put them to flight. The work was done; the firmness 

of these. true allies from Thespia had again shattered every 
hope of Athenian victory on the hill of Syracuse. 

The aight Now that one part of the Athenian force had been driven 

back, all was confusion everywhere. Even in a fight by 

day, our guide tells us from experience, it is hard for any 

man to know what is happening in any part of the field 

save where he is himself immediately engaged*. In a 

night-battle, where the bright moonlight clearly showed 

the forms of men but did not clearly show the difference 

between friend and foe‘, as soon as order had once given 

way, all was hopeless. A vast number of heavy-armed 


' See above, p. 280. 

2 See Herod. vii. 222. But the Thespian blood must by this time have 
been a good deal mixed. See Herod. viii. 75. 

3 Thue. vii. 44. 2; év pev yap huépa capéorepa pey, Sus 5¢ ob3e Taira ol 
napa-yevopevor ndvra, mA 7d Kad’ éauTdv Exacros ports eldev, Some sayings 
of the Duke of Wellington to the same effect are quoted, and it must have 
become truer still since his day, 

* Ib. 3; dv pev yap } ceAhvn Aaumpa, éEdpow Bt ovrws dAANAOUs, ws ev 
cednvy elxds Thy pev Spw Tod odparos mpoopay riv 8% yvwow Tod olkeiou 
dmaretcba. 
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soldiers on each side were crowded together in a narrow CHAP. VU. 
space. Here the Athenians were falling back in defeat; rag 
there they were still pressing on in the full eagerness of Athenians. 
their first charge'. Moreover the whole Athenian army 

had not yet reached the place of battle. Of the long line 

which had to make its way up the path, some had only 

just reached the height; others were still pushing up the 
hill-side. Each party, as it reached the top, knew not what 

to do or whither to turn; men found themselves behind 

a struggling mass of their comrades driven backwards and 
forwards in wild confusion. And the shouts of the now 
victorious Syracusans added to their fright and disorder. 

If every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, this 

night struggle was so beyond others. There was no means 

but the loud voice to give any orders, and every meeting of 

hostile parties was accompanied by the shout of battle ?, 

the interchange of the pean, on both sides, And, among The penn. 
the motley gathering of Greeks and barbarians who had 

come to the attack on Syracuse, there were not a few whose 

daily speech and whose shout of battle were the same as 

those of Syracuse herself. The Argeian, the Korkyraian, 

the Dorian from any quarter who had come, willingly or 
unwillingly, to fight for Ionians against Dorian Sicily, 

struck fear into Athenian hearts by a voice which was 

easily mistaken for that of the Syracusan or of the Lace- 
demonian himself, And as the war-shout led men astray, The watch- 
so did the watchword. ‘The disordered Athenians, scat- ¥%* 
tered about in small parties, not knowing whether those 

1 Thue. vii. 44. 43 Tv "AOnvaloy of piv Hbn evixdvro, of 82 Ere 7H apery 
épddy dnacnra txwpour, 

2 Ib. 4,53 xadend hv tad ris Bons kayvavat, of re yap Sueandoro: Kat 
of gbppaxot kparotyres mapexedevovTd Te Kpavy) obk dAlyp xpwpevat, déb- 
varov by éy vurrt dAAw Ty onpivas. 

3 Tb. 6; péyioroy 88 Kat obx Heiora EBraye nat 5 mawviopds’ awd yap 
duporépay mapardjovos dv dwopiav mapelxey. of te yap “Apyeior wai of 
Kepxupaios xat Scov Awpucdy per’ *AOnvalay fy, daére mawvicaay, pdBov 
mapetxye Tots "AGnvalots, of re word puioe dpolws. 
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whom they met were friends or foes, were constantly passing 
the word, many with one voice at the same moment!. The 
Syracusans, keeping in larger companies, did not suffer in 
the same way. Knowing the watchword of the enemy 
and keeping their own secret, a Syracusan party was able 
to escape a stronger Athenian party and to cut in pieces 
a weaker one. At last all fighting was over; all was 
hopeless confusion, confusion heightened by the means 
which were commonly taken to hinder it. The whole 
assailing force, not only fleeing before the enemy, but 
fleeing from, and fighting with, allies and fellow-citizens 
whom they took for enemies?, was driven over the rough 
and sloping ground to the edge of the hill. Some were 
driven wildly down the narrow path by which they had 
come up; others, in yet fiercer despair, threw aside their 
shields and leaped from the cliffs. When they had by any 
means reached the level ground—the flat ground between 
the hill and the bay of Trégilos, the ground over which the 
army of Lamachos had sped with so bold a heart—they 
had to find means of escape how they could. The men of 
the first armament, who had learned the lie of the land 
on both sides of the hill, knew the roads, and contrived to 
make their way round to the Athenian quarters. Those 
who had newly come with Démosthenés and Eurymédon 
were less lucky. They wandered hither and thither, and 
in the morning they were followed and cut down by the 
Syracusan horsemen. 

The next day the Syracusans set up two trophies. One 
was set, as in a kind of mockery, on the edge of the hill 
where the Athenians had come up, and where Gylippos at 
least might most worthily set up his trophy. The other 
was set up on the spot, further to the south-east, where the 


1 Thue. vii. 44. 5; rots épwrhpact Tod fuvOqparos muKvois xpwpevot, K.7.A. 
4 Ib. 73 pidor re pidors wal wodtrat roAlrats, ob pdvov és PbBov xaréatnaay, 
GAAG Kal és xeipas GAAHAOIS EAOdY TES pods GaTEAVOVTO, 
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Thespians had made the resistance which had decided the cuar. vu. 
whole struggle’. The dead were given back under the 
burial-truce. The number, over two thousand, was not in Number 
proportion to the great number of spoils brought in. For ie 
those who leaped from the cliffs, both those who perished 

and those who escaped, alike left their shields behind them?. 

And in the confused rush down the hill and in the wander- 

ings in the ground below, no doubt many others did the 

same, But the victory was won, such a victory as Syracuse 

had not dared to hope for. Every heart in the city now 


heat high with the thought of assured deliverance. 


The immediate danger had now passed away. The work Attempts 
still to be done was utterly to crush the invaders. But to eae tar 


that end it was well to bring together, if possible, all the vant a 


power of Greek Sicily, at least of Dorian Sicily, to share in invaders. 
the work. And for a moment it was thought that such a 
general union was possible ; it was hoped that the city of 
Gelén and the city of Thérén might again join in driving back 
acommon enemy. If even in Syracuse there was a party 
favourable to Athens, much more might there be in neutral 


Akragas a party favourable to Syracuse. Sikanos, the former Fruitless 


. : .» mission of 
colleague of Hermokratés, was sent with fifteen ships to see if Sikanos to 


anything could be done at this last moment to bring over 4*"8*. 
the rival city to the Syracusan alliance*, He sailed as far as 


! Thue. vii. 45. 1. 

2 Ib, 45. 2. Thucydides gives no numbers of the slain. Plutarch 
(Nik. 21) reckons them at 2000, and adds, xat trav mepryevopévay dAlyor 
peta tav Sndwy éouOnocay. Dioddros makes 2500 slain, and adds ov« 
dAbyous 3& rpavparias morncavres, ToAAGY SHAwy éxuplevoevy, Both writers 
had Philistos before them; but Plutarch was likely to understand him 
better than Diodéros. His whole account substantially agrees with that 
of Thucydides; he adds one curious detail of the night-battle. The moon, 
aa later, fought against the Athenians; rots évayrious é mpds tiv cednyny 
rav donidwv dvripariopos TOAD wAelovas dpacbat Kal Aaumporépous emote. 

S Ib. 46. 1; ws émt dapoodoxnry ebaparyia wédw ab dvappwodévres, dowep 
kal, wpdTeEpoy, 

‘ Ib.; és piv “Anpéyoyra oracid(ovra mevrewalSexa vavol Zikaydy daé- 
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cuap. vir. Gela; while he was there, a turn took place in Akra- 


Forces 
collected 
by Gylip- 
pos. 


Coming of 
the Pelo- 
ponnesians 
and Boio- 
tians, 


gantine politics which made his further advance needless ; 
news came that the party in Akragas that was favourable. 
to Syracuse had just been driven out!. That was the 
message that Sikanos had to take back to Syracuse. In 
the catalogue of all the cities and nations, Greek and bar- 
barian, that took part in the last struggle, Akragas is still 
marked as neutral ?. 

At the same time that Sikanos went on this errand by 
sea, Gylippos himself set forth on one by land of which a 
good deal more came. Now that the enterprise of Démo- 
sthenés had failed, Syracusan hopes turned to an attack on 
the Athenian lines, seemingly both on and below the hill %. 
To this end Gylippos set forth by land, to collect what 
force he could in other parts of Sicily and to come back at 
his head. With the exception of Selinous, we are not told 
what cities he visited; but his enterprise was successful ; 
he gathered together a large Sicilian force‘, and at Selinous 
he lighted on an important contingent from Old Greece which 
was meant to have been in Sicily long before. The troops, 
Peloponnesian and Boiotian, that had been sent from Tai- 
naron in the merchant-ships in the early spring ® had only 
just reached Sicily. They were too late for the great work 
on the hill; the Boiotians would hear how great a part in 


orethay, Srws taaydyotro thy méAwv, ef Svvaro. On Sikanos, see above, 
p. 208. 

1 Thuc. vii. 50. 1; duaprav rov ’Axpayayros, év TéAq ydp ovros avdrod ert 
Tots Xupaxogias oracis és pitta éferenrdxea. "Es pidsa sounds odd; but 
the meaning is clear. I know not whether anybody has improved the text. 

2 Th. 58.1; ’Axpayayrivey jovyaldvroy, 

3 Ib. 46. 1; ws év Amik dv wal rd relyn Trav ‘AOnvaiow alpnoey Big, 
erred) ta év rais Emmodais otrw fvvéBn. The use of ’EmmoAais should be 
noticed. The name is driven westward with every occupation of ground on 
the hill, civil or military. In c. 96.1 it took in the then future site of 
the Athenian fortifications ; since they were made, it has retreated before 
them. * Ib. 50. 1. 

5 Ib.; rovs &« ris MeAorovyncou rov Fpos év rats dAKdow SaAiras dmoora- 
Aévras, ddikopévous dwd THs AiBuns és ZeAwovvra, See above, p. 280, 
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the work had been wrought by a single contingent of their cuar. vm. 
own name. Their voyage from Tainaron to Selinous had 

been a long and a strange one. They had come by way of 

Libya and of a good part of Libya. Whether through any Their 
accident or purposely to avoid Athenian ships!, they had Keene 
sailed from Tainaron to Kyréné. The outpost of Hellas in 

Libya, the granddaughter of Sparta, ruled no more by a 

Battos or an Arkesilas, joined the Dorian cause. She added Contingent 
two triremes to the fleet, and gave guides for the voyage earns 
to her allies*. They sailed to Euesperitai and found its 

Greek citizens warring with Libyan enemies. Such a 

strife spoke yet more directly home than the strife between 
Syracuse and Athens. Like the Normans at Salerno, The Pelo- 
they successfully helped Hellas and Europe against the bar- help te 
barians 3, and then went on their way along the coast, clearly peso: 
the neutral coast where Carthage ruled. At the Punic They sail 
town which on Greek lips had become Neapolis#, the future oo ed 
conquest of Agathoklés®, the future colony of Rome, Selinous. 
they found the shortest passage from Africa to Sicily. 

From its haven two days and a night carried them to the 

coast of Selinous®. Gladly, we may be sure, they marched 

at the bidding of the Spartan leader. They came, no 

longer, we may now say, to save Syracuse from her enemies, 

but to join with the men of Syracuse in crushing her already 


broken invaders beneath her already ransomed walls. 


' The words drevexOévrwy és AcBinv in Thuc. vii. 50 have been understood 
in different ways. Holm (G.S. ii. 55) says ‘‘ und, um den Athenern auszu- 
weichen, den ungewéhnlichen Umweg tiber Afrika und Selinus einge- 
schlagen hatten.” They have also been translated, ‘they had been 
driven to Libya by stress of weather.” 

2 Thue. vii. 50. 2; rpinpes S00 Kat Tov mrOv Hyepzvas. 

* Ib. See L’Ystoire de li Normant. i. 17. 

‘Ib. Here it is Néa wéAus Kapyndoviaxdv éumdprov. This véa rods of a 
véa 7écs is like the New New York to be found very far west. 

5 Diod. xx. 17, 

- 6 Thue. vii. 50. 2; 50ev mpds ZtxeAlav 2dAAxio Tov Svoiv hpepay Kai vurros 
BAou dréxet. 
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cuap. vir. The coming of these reinforcements had an important in- 


ea fluence on the counsels of the already baffled invaders. These 
e - 


encyamong last were indeed in evil case. They had failed; the deadening 


he Athe- . 
ee *" sense of failure had come upon the whole army; the general 


feeling was to tarry no longer in a place which brought 
Sickness: them nothing but ill luck?. Moreover the sickly season 
was coming on, sickly indeed to those who were encamped 
the marshy in the Syracusan marshes, For there, between the two walls 
ground. ‘that had come down from the cliff of Fusco, a large part of 
the army now had their dwelling*. Hope passed away. 
Démos- The keen insight of Démosthenés led to the same conclusion 
ear as the instinct of the soldiers; it was no longer a time to 
retreat. tarry before Syracuse. He had seen two possible chances 
of success; he had tried both, and both had failed? It 
was time to go, while the season still allowed them to cross 
the sea, and while their fleet, strengthened by the ships 
that he had brought with him, was still stronger than any 
naval force that could be brought against it*. Above 
all, it was not wise to sit there before Syracuse, wasting 
the treasure of the commonwealth for nought. No Sicilian 
enterprise could succeed while the enemies of Athens held 
their fortified post in Attica, and were all but besieging 
Athens itself5, Such was the counsel of the man of 


1 Thue. vii. 47.13 rots re ydp émyetpnyuaow edpow ob raropOovvres Kal rods 
orpariwras dxOopevous rp pov7. We must remember the older edrvxia of 
Nikias. 

3 See Appendix XVIII. 

8 Thue. vii. 47. 33 dep cal Siavondels és rds 'Emmodas Sianv8vvedoa, 

* Ib.3 €ws drt rd médayos oldy re wepaov0a, cat rod orparevparos Tais 
your éwedOovous vavor xpareiy. 

5 Ib. 4; rovs év 77 xwpe opay émreyxiCovras. It is hard to give the full 
force of émre:xif{ovras in one word. Dekeleia was more than a Spartan 
fortress in Attica, like Pylos in Laconia from the Athenian side. It was 
a distinct émrexiouds against Athens herself. See Thuc. i. 142, and 
Arnold’s note. 

The case is not badly put by Diodéros, xiii. 12; gdcxov alperwrepoy 
elvat mpds Aaxedatpovlous trep ris warpl8os niv8uvevew 4 Kabnuévous ty rH 
SKerig pndty trav xpyoipow eweredeiy. 
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enterprise and daring, the man who had brought back the 
panoplies from Olpai and had made Pylos a thorn in the 
side of Sparta. With his judgement of common sense the 
other generals seem to have agreed; but they had the chief 
of their own body to convince; they had to win over the 
man of delay and caution, the man who shrank from every 
risk that could be avoided. And that was a harder work. 

Things might seem to have turned round in a strange 
way, when Nikias, who had condemned the enterprise from 
the beginning, who had been forced into its command against 
his will, was the one man who pleaded in favour of con- 
tinuing the hopeless struggle. So to do was in truth but 
another fruit of the same temper. It is said, and it would 
seem truly, that in the press of battle it needs more daring 
to run away than to push on. So it was with Nikias now. 
It needed daring and energy to attack Syracuse ; it needed 
daring and energy to go away from Syracuse. Nikias, 
when he was stirred up to act, could face death in battle 
as gallantly as any man. But he shrank from responsi- 
bility. He shrank from dangers at home which Démo- 
sthenés and his other colleagues were fully ready to meet. 
Démosthenés had once been afraid of his countrymen! ; 
Kurymedén had once undergone punishment at their hands ?; 
but Nikias, who had never lost the favour of the people, 
feared their anger more than they. And he was able to 
clothe his last form of shrinking from action with a show 
of reason. They were, he allowed, in evil case; but it 
would not do openly to proclaim the fact. Some oppor- 
tunity would be found for departing privily; if such a 
purpose were kept secret, they would be better able to im- 
prove such an occasion when it came 3, He knew too the 


1 Thue. iii. 98. 6. 2 See above, p. 65. 

$ Thue. vii. 48. 1; 008° éupavads apas yngilouévous peta wodAAaY Ti 
dvaxwpnow rois woAdeplos KarayyéATous yiryvecbar Aabeiy yap dv, dwdre 
BobdAowro, rovro moovvTEs TOAAG Hoaov. 
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state of the besieged city. Badly as they were off them- 
selves, the case of the Syracusans was yet worse. They 
were failing for lack of money; they felt in everything 
the change that had come upon them through the renewed 
superiority of Athens by sea’. They had to keep their 
allies, to pay their mercenaries, to keep up their fleet, 
themselves to serve in the outposts of their territory; they 
had already spent two thousand talents, and they owed a 
debt besides. All this, true or false, Nikias heard from 
the men within Syracuse who were in correspondence with 
him, and who exhorted him not to go away*. He knew 
too, he said, the temper of his countrymen?; if they 
went back to Athens without an order of recall, their fate 
might be a hard one‘. Their judges would not be eye- 
witnesses like themselves, who knew the real facts of the 
case. They would be judged by men liable to be led astray 
by every plausible speaker who might choose to bring a 
charge against commanders who had failed 5, And the very 
soldiers who now cried out most loudly about their present 
sufferings would, when they got back to Athens, be the 
first to charge the generals with having given up the 
enterprise under the influence of bribes®. For himself 
personally, he had rather, if it need be, die in some hour 
of danger at the hands of the Syracusans, than be put to 
death by his own countrymen unjustly and on a shameful 


1 Thuc. vii. 48. 1; dAAws re nat émi mréov Hdn Tats bmapxotoas vavol 
dadaccoxparovyTayv. 

2 See Appendix XIX. 

° Thue. vii. 48. 4; émordpevos rds ’AOnvaiwy puaeas. See above, pp. 272, 
2"4. 

* Ib. 3; €b ydp eiSévar S71 ’AOnvain opav radra obs dnodéfovrat, Wore p1) 
avTav Ungicapévev dreddeiv, 

5 Ib.; ob rots abrots YnpueicOai re wept copay abriwv Kal Ta mpaypara, 
waonep wal abrot, dpavras kat ot dAdAwv émripnoe akovoavras yywoecbat, GAN’ 
bE dy dv mis eD Adyar SiaBddAot, ée rovTwy abrods meiverOa. 

6 Ib. 43 ray re mapdvrav orpariorav moddods Kat rods mAclous Edn, of viv 
Bowow ds év Bevois dvres, éxeice Aditopévous Tdvavria BonoecOa, ws bd 
Xpnpatov Karanpoddvres of orparnyot da7rOov. 
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charge!. So he spoke; in his own mind he still doubted cuar. vin. 
and weighed the dangers on each side; but openly he gave 
his vote for remaining where they were. 

That Nikias judged his fellow-citizens harshly, far more 
harshly than they judged him, we have already learned by 
many signs. But on this head we may leave the special 
counsel against him to speak once more?. Démosthenés 
and Eurymedén at least did not share his fears; they were 
ready to go home and run the risk. Dambsthenéa argued Démo- 
strongly against abiding where they were even one day rata v6 
more*, If they must stay in Sicily till a vote of recall had aes 
passed the Athenian assembly *, let them at least leave the or Katané. 
narrow space where they were hemmed in,and sail to Thapsos 
or Katané. There they would have the open sea and all the 
advantages which the open sea gave to the Athenian tactics®. 
There they could carry on the war by land, amd maintain 
themselves by harrying the territory of the enemy. On 
all these grounds Démosthenés, with Eurymedén consenting 


to what he said, gave his voice for instant departure. But at and 


Nikias still argued the other way. And the advocates of &, don sn yield 
the better reason gave way through respect for his age and to Nikias. 


character, feeling also that his persistency in his conclusion 
might come of some knowledge of facts in which they had 
no share &, 


1 Thuc. vii. 48. 43 ovxovy BobAccOa airdés ye . . . emt aloxpG re airig nal 
ddixas im’ ’AGnvalwy droréoOa uGdrAov f ind Trav TroAeploy el Sei, eivduvevoas 
Touro nadeiy ldig. On the sense of idtg, which is certainly a little awkward, 
see Arnold’s note. 

2 See Grote, vii. 428-431, specially p. 430. 

$ Thuc. vii. 49. 23 mept pey Tov mpocKadjcbc ob8 émwcovy évedé- 
XETO. 

* Ib.; ef 58 Sef ph dmayew riv orpariay dvev ’AOnvalwy yndicparos, dAAG 
tplBeyv advrots. 

5 Ib.; rais re vavoly éy meddye xat ode dv orevoxopia h mpds THY ToXe- 
ploy parAdv gor rods d-yavas romoovra, #.7.A. He goes on to speak of the 
dvaxwphnoes and énttAous. 

8 Ib.; dvriAéyovros 5 rob Nixiov, Sevos tis Kat wédAAnors éveyévero, Kat 
dpa trdvora ph re rat mAdov el&cs 6 Nexias loxuplenras. 
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So things were in the Athenian camp when Gylippos 
came back with the Peloponnesians and Boiotians who had 
on their way seen so much more of the world than they had 
reckoned on. This considerable accession to the force of the 
besieged turned the scale even in the mind of Nikias. His 
colleagues again pointed out that the enemy were waxing 
stronger, while they themselves were daily waxing weaker. 
Sickness was wearing away the strength of the army. 
Bitterly they repented that they had yielded in the former 
debate’; and now Nikias himself gave way. He would 
not indeed openly proclaim a retreat; but he gave secret 
orders to the officers to have everything ready to sail away 
when the signal should be given. So fixed was his purpose 
now to go that he sent orders to Katané, whence supplies 
had hitherto come, that no more would be needed 2. Pre- 
sently all was ready; the final order was given; the ships 
were manned; warning was given that he who loitered 
would be left behind*. The enemy, expecting nothing, 
kept no special watch. The fleet was on the point of 
starting by night, with the light of a full moon, when 
an eclipse of the planet struck terror into every heart ‘. 

One of our later guides remarks that in the days of 
Nikias and Démosthenés the nature of an eclipse of the 
sun was already largely understood in Greece, but that an 

1 Thue. vii. 50. 3; pereuédovrd re mpdrepov ovk dvacrayres. 

4 This appears from Thucydides, vii. 60. 2. 

* Ib. 50. 3; mpoeinoy ws Hdbvavro ddnAdérara éxmdouv éx Tod orparomésou 
Tact Kal mapackevacerOa, Stay ris onunvyn. Diodéros (xiii. 12) is here very 
emphatic and vivid ; époyvwpdvow 8 dvTew Tav orparnydv, of orpariara Td 
okey éveridevro Kat rds Tpinpes mAnpwoavres, Fpov rds Kepalas' Kal wapiy- 
yetkav of orparnyol rois wAnGecw, Srav onphvy, undels TaV Kara 7d oTpard- 
medov vorepeiv, ds dwodepOnodpevoy Tov Bpadvvovra. This is surely a piece 
from Philistos. The higher criticism might say that Thucydides and Philistos 
copied from a common source, as the words Sray onpuyvy are found in both. 

* Plut. Nik. 23; ds #y érotya radra mdyra Kat rdv Trodeulov obdels mape- 
puaarrer, dre 5: al mpoodondvrav, térumev 4 aedhvyn Ths vunrds, pé-ya Béos 


TP Nixig wal trav Gddow rois bwd dweplas  Becodapovias txwmenAnypevas 7a 
Tolavra. 
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eclipse of the moon was still shrouded in mystery and car. vin. 
terror. A few philosophers knew the cause; but to the 

mass of mankind the phenomenon seemed a direct and 

fearful warning from the gods!. This is not wonderful. 

The unscientific mind still finds it far easier to understand 

how the moon can cast her shadow on the sun than how 

the moon herself can be entangled in the shadow of the 

earth. An universal cry from the whole armament called General 
on the generals to halt, and not to set forth in the teeth of thas a 
such a warning”, Démosthenés and Eurymedén seem to 

have been silenced. The pious Nikias, more anxious than 

any other man in the army, had in this matter altogether 

lost his usual good luck. He was ever surrounded by Nikias and 
prophets, inheritors of the art of Kalchas*. But some mee 
power friendly to Syracuse had lately taken away his skilful loss of Stil- 
prophet Stilbidés, and had left him only advisers who were oo 

not such masters as he of the technical rules of their science. 

Stilbidés could have told his patron that the omen was 

really a good one; the withdrawal of light boded success 

to those who were seeking to escape by stealth*. But the Answer of 
inferior professors to whom Nikias had now to listen told ae oa 
him to wait, perhaps three days only, perhaps a whole 
revolution of the moon. ‘Tull thrice nine days had passed, The army 
Nikias forbade the question of leaving Syracuse to be even oe 
brought under discussion®. The other generals seem to ™2° 4#7*- 
have shared his scruples, at all events they did not oppose 

his decision ®, Fleet and army lay for a while inactive. 

The camp was given up to religious ceremonies’, till a 


1 Plutarch goes on to explain at some length. See Appendix XIX. 

2 Thue. vii. 50. 4; "AOnvato: of mAcious Emoxeiy éxédXevoy rods oTparryors 
évOvjuov motovpevos. 

S Aisch. Ag. 120; «edvds 58 orpardyayris, #.7.A. 

* See Appendix XIX. 5 See Appendix XIX, 

© Diod. xiii. 12; #vayedoOnoav wal of wept rdv Anpoodéyny ovyxarabécbat 
Sia rv mpos 76 Getov ebAdBeaay, 

7 Plut. Nik. 24; puxpod 58 ndvrov dpéyevos trav ddAaw eOvé re kai 
depavrevero xab7pevos ews éwnrPoy adrois of wor utor. 
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cuar, vil. fierce attack by land and sea brought Nikias himself back 


Effects of 
the eclipse 


and delay. 


Athenian 
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Danger of 
their set- 
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Syracusan 
hopes. 


A sea-fight 
designed, 


to thoughts of the living world around him. 


The doom of the invading armament had been pro- 
The overshadowing of the 
moon wrought deliverance for Syracuse. The city could 
now hardly be said to be in jeopardy. The news, brought 
in, it is said, by deserters}, that the Athenians had 
first made up their minds to go away, and then, under 


nounced by its own chief. 


the influence of a religious scruple, had made up their 
minds to tarry, was news of joy and high hope in Syra- 
cuse. The purpose of sailing away stealthily was a dis- 
tinct practical confession on the part of the invaders 
that their strength and their hopes were gone, that all 
The 


danger now was lest they should settle themselves in some 


chance of their taking Syracuse had passed away ”. 


other part of Sicily, and thence carry on a wearing war 
The hopes of the Syracusans and 
their allies rose higher than ever. They had escaped the 
immediate dangers of the siege; the work now was to 
hinder the other dangers which might arise out of the 
failure of the besiegers. They were not to be allowed to go 
and be dangerous elsewhere; they must be smitten where 
they were, by land and by sea, on the waters and on the 
soil of Syracuse. They must be forced to a sea-fight as 
soon as may be; they must be overthrown on their own 
element, and not be allowed to sail away to the shelter of 
Naxos or Katané. 


against Syracuse °, 


Nikias was still keeping his month of 
sacrifice and divination ; so the Syracusans could afford 
some days of preparation before they led their ships to the 


1 Diod. xiii. 13; mapa rivwy abropdsrwy muOdpevot. 

4 Thue. vii. 51. 1; ws wat abrav Kxareyvaxdroy Hin pnxéri npecodvav 
elva opav phre rats vavot phre tO ne, ob ydp dy rdv Exmdrovw emBov- 
Aevoa. 

°Ib.; wat dua ob Bovrdsuevan abrods dAAocé moe Ths SueAlas Kade (o- 
Hévous xadenwrépous elvar mpoomoAepeiy, 
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attack 1. When all was ready, the first attack was made omar. vin. 
by land on the Athenian wall, clearly on the outer side, by ears 
the horsemen and others from the Olympieion”. Here we nian wall. 
come to one of the very few moments in the whole story Bie eye 
of the invasion when the Athenian horsemen whose lack 

Nikias had found so useful an excuse for delay really 

appear among our actors. Parties of both horsemen and 
heavy-armed sallied from posterns in the wall, only to be 

put to flight and chased by the horse of Syracuse. In that 

swampy ground the solid path was narrow, and so was the 
entrance to the Athenian camp. Most of the foot escaped; Defeat of 
but of the knights of Athens, the high-born comrades of circa 
Alkibiadés, seventy, if they did not perish themselves, at ™”- 
least left their horses to become, by an odd irony of fate, 

the spoil of the Syracusans 8, 

The work of the next day was more serious. An attack Sea-fight in 
was again made on the walls; but the chief scene of action eae 
was by sea*. The Syracusans had for a while, ever since September 
the coming of Démosthenés and Eurymedén, shrunk from 
any naval encounters. They dreaded the superior numbers 
of the invaders, strengthened as they were by the new- 
comers®, But now, under the influence of their rising hope, 


they shook off all fears. Seventy-six ships of Syracuse 


1 Thue, vii. 51. 2; ras otv vais éwAnpouv, Kal dveretpwvro huépas doa 
avrois éSdéxouv txavat elvas. 

4 Tb. ; sed: 82 xatpds Hv, TH ev mporepata mpds Ta Telxn ToV 'AOnvalav 
mpooéBahdAor. 

8 Ib.; ovons 58 orevns ris écdSou of *AOnvain imnovs re éBdopyKovTa 
dmokAbact Kai raw SmAtra@v ob moAAobs. I suppose that this odd phrase, 
whatever exact form we give to the verb, takes in both the death of the 
riders and the capture of the horses. So Holm, ii. 56; “‘7o Athenische 
Reiter kamen bei einen Ausfalle um.” 

* Ib. 52.1; 79 8 torepalg rails re vavoly éxmdovor, ovoas & Kat éBdop}- 
Kévra Kai Te wECG dpa mpds ra reixn éxwpouv. So Plut, Nik. 24; r@ pév 
ne(@ ta relxn Kat 7d orpardémedov abtav modopkoivres, Tais 5¢ vavol KKAW 
Tov Aipéva wepAapBavovtes. 

5 Ib. 55. 13 mpdérepov yap époBodvro tds pera Tot Anuoodévous vais 
émeABobaas. 
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cuap. vin. and her allies were manned and sailed forth to battle. 


Order of 
battle on 
each side. 


Eighty-six Athenian ships came forth to meet them. Eury- 
medén commanded the right wing to the south side of the 
harbour. Against him was posted the Syracusan Agath- 
archos. To the north the Athenian left wing was led by 
Euthydémos, to meet Sikanos on the Syracusan night. 
The centre was held on the Athenian side by Menandros, 
on the Syracusan by the Corinthian Pythén'. Gylippos 
stayed on land; it was doubtless the calling of Démo- 
sthenes to guard against him. The Athenian fleet had the 
greater number of ships; their line therefore outstretched 
the Syracusans to the south, and Eurymedén sought to 
practise the favourite Athenian tactic of taking the enemy 
in flank. To this end he led his ships into the bay of 
Daskén, where the land was held by the Syracusans, that 
is by the garrison of Polichna. Meanwhile the Athenian 
centre under Menandros had given way before the skilful 
seamanship of Pythén. Two Syracusan divisions were 
thus able to unite against Eurymedén. In the narrow 
space of the south-west corner of the Great Harbour there 


Defeat and was no room for Athenian mancuvres; Eurymed6n was 


death of 
Euryme- 
don. 


General 
defeat of 
the Athe- 
nians. 


driven to the hostile shore, where he was slain, and seven 
of his ships were sunk. The waters of Syracuse had swept 
away another Athenian general not very far from the spot 
where Lamachos had fallen in the strife by land. When 
the news of the Syracusan success, the news of the death 
of one of the Athenian commanders, spread through the 
Syracusan fleet, its whole force pressed on the Athenian left 
under Euthydémos. They gave way and were driven to 
the shore. They failed to reach that part of it which was 
protected by their walls and palisade; they were chased to 
the muddy shore and the shallow waters between it and the 
promontory of Daskén 2. 


’ Thue. vii. 52. 2; Diod. xiii. 13. See Appendix XX. 
? See Appendix XX. 
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It is dangerous to assume that the state of the coast cuap. vin. 
then was exactly what it is now. In this part, as elsewhere, asian 
the sea has most likely encroached on the land. But the 
story seems to imply that there was then, as now, a certain 
space of more firm ground between the mud of the shore 
and the swamp of Lysimeleia, and it would further appear 
that.a mole or causeway had been carried along it. Of The mole. 
this mole, so far as it lay outside the Athenian lines, the 
Syracusans had possession’, It was to this piece of hostile 
shore that the Athenian ships had been driven in the battle. 
Gylippos therefore, who had been watching the sea-fight Gylippos 
from the shore, led a detachment along the mole, in order eee the 
to cnt down any of the Athenians who should try to land Etruscans. 
from the ships and further to protect the Syracusans in 
dragging the Athenian ships to shore*. But they were 
met by a watchful enemy. The Etruscan war-shout * was 
heard beside the waters of Syracuse as a shout of victory 
over Syracusans and Lacedemonians. The barbarian allies 
of Athens had been planted as a guard on this side, and they 
did their duty well. They pressed forward and charged the 
foremost ranks of the party of Gylippos, who were ad- 
vaneing in no good order; they put them to flight and 
drove them off the causeway into the marsh*. Gylippos 
himself was somehow saved from an end which would have 
been less heroic than that of Lamachos or Eurymedén. The 

1 Thue. vii. 53. 2. On this ynAy see Appendix XVIII. 

2 Ib. 1; dpav rds vais Tov ToAculov vinwpévas Kal ew TOY CravpwydaTov 
kat rov éavrav orparonédouv Kxarapepopéevas, Bovdrduevos SiapGeipev rovs 
éxBalvoyras wat TAs vais pGov Tous Supaxoctous dpéArey Tijs yijs piAlas ovons. 

That is the ground south-west of the outer Athenian wall. All that was 
ew ray cravpwpdrov Kat Tov ’AOnvalay arparonésou was yf pidia to the 
Syracusans, 

8 See above, p. 228. 

* Thue. vii.'53. 2; cat avrovds of Tupanvol (otros yap épvAacoy trois ’AOn- 
vals rabrp), dpdvres draxTws mpoopepopévous, éxexBonOnaavres Kai mpooTe- 
odvres Tois mpwros rpénovar kai to BadAovaL és Thy Alpyny Thy Avotpércav 
kadoupéyvny. We are thankful for this bit of topography and local nomen- 
clature. See vol. i. p. 360. 
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cuap. vut. fight had begun; other bodies of men on both sides pressed 


Battle by 
the ships. 


Failure of 
Sikanos to 
burn the 
Athenian 
ships. 


The tro- 
phies. 


to share init. It became an Homeric battle by the ships, 
the Syracusans striving to seize them, the Athenians 
striving to save them from their hands. The invaders had 
the better. The Syracusans were driven back, though with 
no great slaughter, and the Athenians were able to save 
the more part of their ships and to bring them within the 
shelter of their own lines!. Eighteen fell into the hands 
of the Syracusans, and their crews were put to death; 
but one more device that was tried against the rest of the 
Athenian fleet was baffled. Sikanos, whose division must 
have been the most closely engaged in the latter part of the 
struggle, sought to destroy the rescued ships by fire. He 
caused an old merchant-ship to be filled with branches and 
torches ; fire was set to it, and, the wind being favourable 
to his purpose, the blazing mass was left to drift towards 
the Athenian ships?, Sikanos hardly ran the same per- 
sonal risk as Constantine Kanarés in his more famous 
exploit, and the Syracusan was less successful against the 
Athenian than the Psariot was against the Turk. The 
Athenians found means both to keep the burning: vessel 
off and to put out the flames’, They thus escaped this 
last danger; but the burning of the whole Athenian fleet 
would hardly have been a heavier blow than the doom that 
was in store for them. 


After the fighting of these two days each side set up its 
trophy. Each side had a formal right to do so. The 
Syracusans set up theirs for the sea-fight and for the 
fighting under the walls of the day before. The Athenians 
set up theirs for the driving back of Gylippos on the second 

1 Thue. vii. 53. 3; of "A@qvaio..... Tas vads rds woAAds Sidowody TE Kai 
fuvpyayov xara 7d orparémedov. 

* Ib. 3, 4. Diodéros (xiii. 13) supplies the name of Sikanos, See 


Appendix XX. 
® Thue, vii. 53. 43 dvreunyavicayro cBeorhpia nwAUpaTa. 
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day. But the setting up of an Athenian trophy was a cuar. vim. 
mere form; it was almost a mockery. It must have been 

set up with a heavy heart, as a piece of traditional and 
religious usage which the scrupulous conscience of Nikias 

could not neglect. The Athenians were utterly broken in Despond- 
spirit. They repented that they had ever come to Sicily 1; ofthe 
their hopes had failed them; their special craft had failed Athenians. 
them ; they were beaten, as they had never looked to be Effect of 
beaten, on their own element, on the sea which they held to oes *y 
be part of the Athenian dominion. In other wars they had 

been able to appeal to the political feelings of some party in 

the city against which they had been warring. But Alki- No hope of 


revolution 


biadés had indeed led them astray when he told them that jn gyra- 


Sicily would be an easy conquest, because no man in Sicily “* 


cared for the city which might be his own dwelling-place, 
but which had seldom been the dwelling-place of his 
fathers *. In Syracuse Athens had met her match. It 
was not merely that Syracuse was a great and a mighty 
city, rich in ships and horses, She was something greater ; 


democracy was pitted against democracy; men felt 1m Democracy 
Syracuse, no less than in Athens, the full strength of that ey 


binding and ennobling spirit which makes every man in 
a free city strive for the welfare of his city as for his own °. 
No chance was there here, as Athens had found in Old 
Megara* and elsewhere, as she had found in Katané 5, of 
a revolution within the city which might bring a party 


1 Thue. vii. 55. 13 of "A@nvator év mavri 51) dbupias Hoav, kai db wapddoyos 
abrois péyas Hv, woAd 88 peiCov ers THs oTparelas 6 perdpedos. 

2 See above, p. 97. 

8 Thue. vii. 55. 23 wéAeor yap ravras pdvais H5n Spoorpdmos éwedOovres, 
Snpokparovupévats Te WoTep kai avrot, Kai vais Kal imrous Kat peyéOn 
éxovcas. The form of words takes in the Sikeliot cities generally; but the 
reference must be mainly or wholly to Syracuse. Iam not called on to 
dispute about peyéOn; but it does not badly express peyadordAes Supd- 
kovoa., Of. viii. 96. 5. 

* See Thuc. iv. 66. 

5 See above, p. 151. 
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cap. vit. favourable to Athens to the chief place in Syracuse?. Sur- 


Feelings 
in Syra- 
cuse. 


Syracuse 
saved, but 
the inva- 
ders to be 
crushed. 


render to the invaders had once been thought of in a moment 
of despair, as a way of saving mere life, when all beyond 
mere life seemed to have become hopeless. Now that those 
dark days had passed away, there was no hope for Athens 
within the walls of the city which she no longer besieged. 
A few traitors or strangers might, from whatever motive, 
still parley with Nikias; but from any acknowledged class 
or party among the Syracusan people Athens had nothing 
to look for but the vengeance which comes on an aggressor 
when his schemes of aggression have broken down. Gloomy 
indeed must have been the rite which commemorated the 
last shadow of Athenian success on the waters or on the 
shore of the Syracusan harbour. 

With other feelings from theirs did the victorious Syra- 
cusans and allies sail, as in triumph, round the haven which 
they again felt to be their own*. With other feelings did 
they dedicate their trophies to the gods who had fought 
for Syracuse. Their trophies were trophies of successes 
already won, and they were omens of successes still in store, 
The strength of the invader was broken; his pride was 
humbled ; but he was still dangerous to Syracuse and to 
all Hellas, The work still left to be done was to crush 
him utterly. The menof Syracuse fought no more for the 
safety of their city. That was already saved?; no one 
now feared lest Syracuse should become a tribute-paying 
ally of Athens; no one feared lest the deeds of Mélos and 
Ski6né should be wrought again in the streets of Ortygia 
and Achradina. But the aggressor must not be allowed 
to go forth to carry on the war elsewhere; nor must he— 
for vengeance had a voice as well as prudence—be allowed 


1 Thue. vii. 55.2; of duvdpevos éreveyneiv ott’ é« modcrelas Tt peraBoAfs Td 
Sidpopor abrois. 

2 Ib. 56.13; of 8¢ Supaxdoroe Tov re Aipéva ebOUs mapémAcov AdeWs. See 
Grote’s note, vii. 437. 

8 Ib. 25 od ydp wept rou adrot cwOjvat pdvoy ere éEmipédccay errorovyro, 
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to escape the due reward of his deeds. Athens and the caar. vm. 
accomplices of Athens! must be smitten by land and sea ?, 
on the land and the sea of Syracuse. They must be so 
smitten that they could no longer do damage to Syracuse 
or to any other city of Hellas. 
For we must ever remember that, in the eyes of the men General 


of Syracuse, in the eyes of the mass of Greeks throughout ae e 


the world, it was the common cause of Hellas that was at pers 


stake. The tyrant city ? which took tribute from a thousand 
commonwealths once as free as herself*, the city whose 
restless aggressions kept every Greek commonwealth in fear 
lest its own day might be coming next, must be for ever 


shorn of her power of mischief. The enemy was delivered Great posi- 


into their hands, into the hands of Syracuse and her Saree 


allies, with Syracuse standing forth in front of the whole 
company. T’o help in such a work, to be the Jeader in such 
a work, would indeed be glory for her among the whole 
Hellenic folk. Her place in the world, her strength and 
her fame, would be high indeed, when she, the colonial city 
planted on a barbarian shore °, stood forth as the peer of the 
greatest cities of the motherland to do the work for which 
Hellas now looked to her. It was Syracuse, that day the 


1 Thue, vii. 56. 3; xat qv dfios 6 dyav ward re rata Kal Ste obx? ’AGn- 
valow pdvov repeyiyvovro, dAAd Kal Trav GAAwY moAAOY fuppdxyov. Here 
is surely a certain outpouring of Syracusan feeling against Chalkidian 
Sikeliots, of Corinthian feeling against Korkyra, of Lacedzemonian feeling 
against Argos. 

2 Ib. 2; ef Svvawro xparjoa ‘AOnvaiwy re nat rav fuupdyov Kai Kara 
“Viv nal kard 6ddAacoay, kaddv opiow és Tots “EAAnvas 7d dywuiopa paveioOa. 

3 See above, p. IgI. 

* Arist. Wasps, 707; 

elaly ye wédas xtAcat, al viv rov pdpov Hpiv dmd-youw. 


5 This feeling is not set forth by Thucydides in so many words; but 
something like it shows itself in the passionate yearning of Syracuse to be 
made something more of and be more talked of than she has been hitherto. 
Such words as dao re r&v rapévrav woAd opi Kabuméprepa 7a mpdypara 
elvas (vii. 56. 2) have a force when applied to Syracuse which they would 
not have in the case of one of the cities of Old Greece, 
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cHap, vilr. equal yoke-fellow of Corinth and of Sparta, going forth 


Effect of 

the work 
of Thucy- 
cides. 


The cata- 
logue in 
Thucy- 
dides ; 


suggested 
by Homer 
and Hero- 
dotus. 


at the head of a crowd of allies, but with Syracuse herself 
the centre and object of the strife 2, that was called on to 
strike the blow that should free so many Greeks from 
bondage and so many more from fear of bondage®. That 
blow would make the name of Syracuse famous throughout 
the world; it would hand on the proud remembrance of 
her work as a memorial to perpetual generations*. So it 
has been of a truth; but that the memory of those days 
and hours is still a living thing is mainly due to its record 
at the hand of a banished citizen of the hostile city. He 
it is who has set down the deeds and thoughts of the men 
who played their parts in that great struggle as the deeds 
and thoughts of no other men have been set down before 
or after. 

Well indeed might the historian of that great struggle, 
the man who trod the ground and spoke with the actors 
while its memory yet was fresh, feel half bowed down, half 
lifted up, by the greatness of the tale that he had to tell. 
His thoughts went back to the most famous struggles of 
bygone days, to the war which Greece waged on the soil 
of Asia, to the war which Asia waged on the soil of Greece. 
Homer had given men the Domesday of the empire of 
Agamemnon ; Herodotus had given them the roll-call of the 
six-and-forty nations which the Persian led to overthrow 
at Salamis and at Plataia. Thucydides, recording the 
greatest strife ever waged by Greek against Greek, felt 
the call to count up, as they had done, the cities and 

1 Thue, vii. 56. 3; Hyendves yevduevor pera KopwOiov nat Aaredaupovior, 

1 Ib.; riv operépav wédAw éumapacyévres mpoxivbvvetoa ... . €6vn yap 
nAciora 87) émi play wéAw tavtTny fuv7mrGe. 

3 Ib. 2; rovs re ydp dAAous “EAAnvas ev6ds rovs piv éAXevOepovobat, Tods 5e 
poBov droAvec@a. He adds words which were true in the long run, but 
only in the long run; ob ydp ére 8uvariy ~ceabat Thy tddotTov ’AOnvaliwy 
Suvayuv rov tarepoy émrevexOnadpevov médrepnov éveyxeiv. 


* Ib.; wat abrot 8égavres abra@y airioe elvar ind re Tov dAdAov dvOphrov 
kal b90 Tay Exeita TOAD Bavpacbnceabat. 
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races which, at this last moment, fought for Syracuse and cuar. vin. 
which fought against her. He felt the call to paint the 
strange relations among the contending commonwealths, 
how many and various were the causes and motives which 
had brought them to those shores and to those waters. 
He had to point the contrast between those who came to 
share in the expected possession of the land, and those who 
came to share in the worthier toil of its defence’. The 
catalogue is there, a living witness of the greatness of the 
struggle, a no less living witness of the keen insight of 
the man whom favouring gods called on to record it. 
In the invading host only a small part came in any Variety of 


quarrel of their own or at the bidding of any tie of kindred. ae ee 


Chance, interest, sheer compulsion, brought not a few *. oe 
ens 


Athens led thither the forces of her own Attic land; she led and her im- 


mediate 
» colonists. 


the men whom she had planted at Lémnos and Imbros, at 
Aigina and Histiaia?, With them came the whole multi- 
tude of allies, subject and free, and the mercenaries who 


too her own immediate colonists of her own speech and law 


served for mere hire*, From Euboia and the islands of The tribu- 
the Aigean, from the coast of Asia, came tributary allies, oa eae 
serving at the bidding of their mistress, but still, it might 
be, gratifying some vague sentiment of race in the thought 
that they were Jonians fighting against Dorians®, But 


1Thuc. vii. 57. 13 Tots pev fuyernodpeva: tiv xdpav edOdvtes, Trois 
be fuvdiacwoorrtes. 

4 Ib.; ob ward Sinny re paddAov ot5e Kata fvyyéveav per’ ddAAAw 
oTdavres, GAN’ ws éxdoros THs fuvtuyxias f Kara rd fuppépov fh dvayny ~oyxev. 

3 Ib. 23 77 abrp povy wat voplpors ere xpwpevor Anpvioe Kat “TuBpror Kal 
Aly.vijra ot réve Alywav elyov, kat ért ‘Eoriajs of év EdBolg “Eoriaayv 
olxovvres, drowxos 6vres. There is something a little startling in the way in 
which these «Anpodxo: of Athens have grown into domo, and taken the 
names of those whom they had supplanted. Of these Lemnians and Im- 
brians we have heard in B.c. 425. Thue. iv. 28. 4. 

* Ib. 3; of pev Shoo, of 8 dro fuppaxias avrdvopo, elot de Kat of prado- 
popor fuverrparevor. 

5 Ib. 43 bmpxoo & dvres nai dvayin Sys, “lavés ye ént Awpréas, yodov- 
Oovy. See Arnold’s note. 
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cap. vit. Athens further brought Aiolians from Lesbos and elsewhere 


Men 
brought 
to fight 
against 
their kin- 
dred. 


The 
western 
islands. 


Messeni- 
ans. 


Megarians. 


to fight against the Aiolians of Boiotia, colonists against 
their founders’, Nay, she brought the Boiotian of Plataia 
to fight against the Boiotian of Thebes, to mect him on 
that distant soil with all the hearty good will of a border 
enemy’. From Rhodes she brought Dorians to fight, not 
only against Dorian Syracuse, but against their own Dorian 
colonists of Gela?. From Kythéra she brought Dorians, 
colonists of Lacedemon, to fight against their mighty 
parent on Sicilian ground *. From Kephallénia and Zakyn- 
thos came islanders, wholly independent of Athenian rule, 
but, as islanders, not insensible to the vague but powerful 
influence which belonged to the mistress of the seas®, But 
one island of the West needed no inducements of such a 
kind. The abiding hatred of the child towards the parent 
was enough to bring the warriors of Korkyra, Dorian and 
Corinthian as they were, to fight against the Corinthian 
mother and the Syracusan sister®. Messenians with no 
home but Naupaktos or Pylos came willingly to deal a blow 
at Sparta in any land’. A few exiles from the elder 


1 Thue, vii. 57. 5; AloAns AloAetot Trois xricacs Bowwrois trois peta Supa- 
Koctow Kar’ dvaynny éudayovro. 

4 Ib.; xaravrixpd Bowwrot Bowwrots pdvor eindrws nar’ ex Gos. 

3 Ib. 5; ‘Pddior 5é, "Apyeton dvres, Supaxoolors pev Awpredor, TeAgois 52 xal 
dmoikos éaurw@y over, pera Supakociov orparevopévars HvayKatovro moAEpeELy. 

* Ib. 6; Aaxedaipoviny domo KvOjpo émt Aaxedapovious rovs dua 
TvAinny pera “AOnvaiov Stra épepov. The troops of Gylippos, Neodapw5es 
and Helots, were Aaxeda:pémo: in a wide sense, as the Kytherians had 
been before they became Athenian subjects. 

* The practical effect of a formally equal alliance between a stronger and 
a weaker power is well set forth in the words (c. 57. 7); KepadAjves kat 
ZaxvvO.or, avrévoyos pey Kara 5é 7d vnoiwrikdy paGAAov KaTeapydpevor, Ste 
Oadrdoans éxpdrouy of ’A@nvain fvveizovro, 

6 Ib.; Kepxupaio: ob povoy Awpieis GAAA Kal KopivO.:0t capas én 
Kopww@ious re wat Xvpaxociovs, Trav pev doo dvres, trav Be fvyyeveis, 
dvaynn pev ék rot ebrperois, Bovinoe 8 xara éx 00s rev Kopwbiwv oby hago 
einovro, Yet Korkyra, as we have already seen and shall see again (see 
vol. ii. p. 119), could sometimes join with Corinth on behalf of Syracuse. 

7 Th. 8; of Meconuice viv xadovpevor tv Naurdxry nat éx TvAov, tore bn’ 
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Megara were led against their colonists of Selinous!; no cuar. vin. 
notice is taken of the fact that they were also led against 

the city which had brought down the younger Megara 

from the state of a free city to that of an outpost of her 
conqueror. Others there were who came more thoroughly 

of their own free will?. Dorians of Argos joined them- Argeians. 
selves, not without some thought of personal profit, against 

the Dorians of Sparta whom they so deeply hated 3. Ar- Arkadians. 
kadian mercenaries, ever ready to serve for hire in any 

cause, were this time led to fight against other Arkadians 

whom Corinth had won to her service by the same means 

of persuasion, and who thereby became for the time the 
enemies of their countrymen*. Hired Cretans came to Cretan 
fight against Gela in whose plantation Crete had a share. vies 
From Akarnania too some came for hire, but more out of 

good will to Athens and warmer good will to Démosthenés. 

And strange comrades they found in Aitolians, once enemies 

of their chosen leader, but whom the gold of his city had 
tempted to its service >. From the western side of the Ionian Italiots. 


"AOnvaiav éxouévns, One would have gladly had Thucydides’ comment if 
the Meconvor of Sicily had been there. 

1 Thue. vii. 57. 8; Meyapéov puydébes ov moAAot Meyapevot Sedwovyriots 
ovot xara fupqpopay éudaxovro. Since Gelén’s day the intermediate halting- 
place between Old Megara and Selinous had passed away. 

2 Ib. 9; ray GAAwy Exovoros padAov 4 orparela eyiryvero H5n. ‘Exovotos 
here is opposed, not only to actual compulsion, but to force of circum- 
stances. Korkyra was in no sort subject to Athens; but its position and 
relations made it expedient for it to go along with Athens. Argos and 
Mantineia had a perfectly free choice in the matter. 

3 Ib.; "Apyeior od rs fvupayxias Evera padrdAov 7} THs Aaxedatpovioy Te 
€xOpas nat rijs mapavrixa ExacTo idias wpeNias. 

* Ib.; Mavrifs nat dAdo ’Apxddav pucOopdpa, Emi rods det modepious 
odiow drodexvupévous eloOdres lévac cai rére Tods peta KopwOiov er@dvras 
"Apddas ob8ty Focoy bd Képdos Hyyoupevor modepious. 

5 Ib.; Kppres 38 xat AlrwAot picbP Kai obra meadévres’ EvvéBy Be rots 
Kpyot, riv Téday ‘Podlas fvyxricavras pr giv rots dmoixos, GAX’ Ent Tors 
dmoixous dxovras pera pucdov édOciv [on these words see Arnold’s note]. 
kai 'Axapvdvoy nives Gua pev népber, 7d 58 mA€ov Anuocbévous qidlg xal 
"AOnvalay ebvolg gvppaxot dvres érexovpyoay. 


VOT. TTT 7. 
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sea came Thourians and Metapontines, urged by party strifes 
in their own cities’. The old allies at Rhégion were not 
there. Ionian Sicily was represented by the men of Naxos 
and Katané, barbarian Sicily by the more part of the Sikels, 
and by the Elymians of Segesta whose local quarrel had 
grown into the world’s debate?. Of barbarians beyond the 
island, the Iapygians came for pay; with the Etruscans old 
enmity to Syracuse was a motive strong enough to bring 
them and to nerve them for good service °. 

Before Syracuse, as before Troy, the list of the invaders 
fills a longer space than the list of the defenders. But 
before Syracuse at least the list of the defenders is more 
compact, more united, brought together from fewer quar- 
ters, and under the influence of motives less strangely 
opposed. And it was more purely Greek. Among all the 
defenders of Syracuse the mass was Sikeliot; among the 
Sikeliots the mass was Syracusan. Sicily supplied heavy- 
armed and ships and horses and all else in abundance‘. 
Syracuse, greatest of Sikeliot cities, most immediately 
threatened by the enemy, supplied the greatest share of all. 
Of Sikeliot allies, Dorian and independent °, her neighbours 
of Kamarina were there, with the men of more distant 


Absence of Gela and yet more distant Selinous. The neutrality of 


Akragas, 
Messana 
not men- 
tioned. 


Akragas left a gap on the southern coast ®; Messana does 
not appear as helping either side, nor is any notice taken, 


1 See above, p. 305. 

? Thue, vii. 57. 11; BapBdpwy 8 ‘Eyeorato, olmep tanydyorro. 

3 Ib.; Tuponviw ré tives td Stapopay Yupaxoglov Kat "Idmvyes prabopdpot. 
See above, pp. 228, 304, and Appendix XVII. One would have thought 
that the contingent of the friendly Artas might have come as ’A@nvalay 
edvoia Evupaxor. 

* Ib. 58.43; of SceeAcwra: adrot rAHOos wmAéov nara wavra napéaxovro, are 
peydAras nédes olxobdyres, #.7.4. Yet the greatest after Syracuse was 
lacking. 

5 Ib. 3; Awprets re nat abrévopor mdvres, 

® Ib. 13 Kapapvaioe pev Suopor dvres wat TeAgor olxotvres per’ avrovs, 
émata, ‘Axpayaytivay hovxyaévrov, ev 7@ éwéxeva lSpupévor Zedrvovyrior. 
These filled up 7d mpds A:Bunv pépos rerpappévor. 
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a 


as in the case of Akragas, of her absence. From the north cuap. vin. 
coast came the contingent of isolated Himera, not wholly Himera. 
Dorian, like her fellows!. Of barbarians there were but 

a few of native birth, such of the Sikels as were not leagued Sikels. 
with Athens *. From Italy we hear of no helpers coming 

to Syracuse; the good will of Krotén and Taras seemingly No 

did not go beyond good will. From Old Greece, Corinth mci 
alone, the faithful mother, had sent both ships and land Corinth 
force 3. Leukadians and Ambrakiots were drawn thither eased. 
by the tie of blood*. The wealth of Corinth had hired 
Arkadians, and her dominion enabled her to compel Sikyo- 

nians®, Outside the immediate range of Corinthian in- Boiotia. 
fluence came the free contingent of Boidtia, the Thespians Sparta. 
who had won the wreath of honour in the moonlight on 
Epipolai, the Thebans whom a strange fate had sent to 

fight in Libya instead. Sparta, head of all, had sent 

Helots and Neodamddeis. Of her full citizens she had 

there but one; but he was Gylippos °. 


Such was the tale on either side, the tale in all its 
fulness; the last struggle was at hand, and all who were 
to have their place in it were there’. But before blows 


1 Thue. vii. 58. 2; ‘Ipepato: dwd rod mpds rov TupanuKdy mdvrov popiov, 
év @ xat pdvoe “EAAnves olxotow: obro 5é 2f abrov povoe éBonbnoay. This 
is not quite clear. Only Greeks seem to be thought of just now; otherwise 
one might ask where were the northern Sikels spoken of in vii. 1. 43 

2 Ib. 3; BapBdpow 5& Suxedol pdvoi, oor 7) dpéoracay mpds Tos ’AOnvalovs. 
This would seem to shut out the independent Sikels. 

8 Ib.; Koplv6co xat vavol cat rely pdvor napayevdperor. 

* Ib.; Aeuveddio: nat ’Aumpaxi@ra: xara 76 fvyyevés. 

5 Ib.; é ’Apxadlas pucbopdpa ... kat Zievivioe dvayxacrot. See above, 
p. 280, 

6 Ib.; Aaxedarpdvioe piv Hyepdva Srapriarnv mapexdpevot, Neoda- 
pauses 52 rovs ddAdous cal EiAwras. He adds, dvvara de 7d Neodapwies 
érevOepov dn etva. Had Ekkritos (see above, p. 279) gone back, or 
what ? 

7 Ib. 59.1; rére Hdn naca dydporépois wapnoav, Kat obmert oddéy ovde- 
répos énjdAGev. One might reproduce these negatives in Old-English, but 
hardly in high-polite. 
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were again dealt on either side, each army had a work 
to do. Those works are strangely, for the Athenian 
side sadly, contrasted in their kind. The one object of 
those whom we can hardly any longer call besiegers or 
invaders was now to escape from the soil and the waters 
where everything had turned against them. The one object 
of the citizens and allies of rescued Syracuse, the proud 
ambition which they looked to, was to hinder their escape, 
to cut off every outlet by sea and land, to win the glory 
of overthrowing, of slaying or leading captive, the whole 


The mouth Athenian host, mighty as it was!. Their first thought 


of the 
Great 
Harbour 
blocked. 
September 
6-8, 413. 


Athenian 
council of 
war. 


after the victory by sea was to block up the mouth of the 
Great Harbour, so that no foe could escape by that most 
obvious road. In the space of three days the work was 
done*, Vessels of all kinds, triremes, merchant-ships, boats, 
were anchored across the mouth of the harbour, from 
Ortygia to Plémmyrion, with their broadsides facing the 
harbour and the outer sea. They were joined by bridges 
and bound together with chains, so as to form a strong 
wall, seemingly with only one narrow opening, itself of 
course guarded by chains and bridges*. Every other need- 
ful preparation for a possible sea-fight was made; nothing 
was left unheeded. 

The work done meanwhile by those who so lately were the 
besiegers of Syracuse was of a sadder kind. The Athenian 
generals met in council—Eurymeddén was no more among 
them—and called the taxiarchs to share in their deliberations. 
They were hemmed in by the shutting of the mouth of the 
harbour; provisions were failing, and, as they had stopped 
the supply from Katané, the only hope of getting more was 

1 Thue. vii. 56. 1; 59. 2. 

* The purpose is recorded by Thucydides, vii. 56.1; its execution in 
59. 2, 3. It would be addy dydnopa opiow ent rH yeyevnuéevn vixen Tis 
vaupayxias édeiy re 70 orpardémedov dnav Trav ’AOnvaiwy, rocovroy dy, Kai pyde 


nad’ érepa abrois, pyre 81a Oadrdoons phre TH weg Siaguyeiy. 
§ See Appendix XX, 
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by a battle and a victory by sea, It was resolved therefore cnar. vin. 
to make one more attempt with the ships. All further Sted 
operations against Syracuse were to be given up; the siege, be made 
the whole invasion, had failed. As the most speaking out- hee 
ward sign of such failure, the Athenians were to leave the on the hill 
posts which they still held on the high ground. They were ca 
to keep their hold on no greater extent of the soil of Syracuse 
than just so much of the shore between their two walls as was 
needful for the defence of the stuff and of the sick. This 
they fenced off, leaving the posts on the hill and the hill- 
side to the Syracusans?. All, save so many as were needed 
to guard this narrow space, were to go on board the ships. 
All were to take their part, in some character or other, in 
the great and decisive sea-fight by which they hoped to 
break down the barrier at the mouth of the harbour and 
again to clear a path to the open sea*. If they succeeded Retreat the 
in this attempt, they were to leave Syracuse and sail to ee 
Katané ; if they failed in their last effort on the waters, 
they were to burn their remaining ships, and march by 
land to some friendly point of Sicily, Greek or barbarian *, 
These points were settled at once; the further question of 
sailing home or of making Katané or any other place in 
Sicily the centre of future warfare needed not to be dis- 
cussed as yet. 

The resolutions of the generals and officers were at once 
carried out. The upper part of the Athenian fortifications, The upper 
the round fort high on the hill, the post on Portella del see 
Fusco, all save the ground close to the shore, was now 

1 Thue. vii. 60. 2; otre 7d Aowrdv EpedAov Efey el pt) vavKparHoovary. 

2 See Appendix XVIII. 

$ Thue. vii. 60. 3; dvayxdoarres toBalvav boris Kat dnwcoiv eddxet 
jauclas peréxov emrndeos elva. This goes further than Diodéros, xiii. 14; 
rovs éni rais Hyyepoviais Teraypévous Kal Tous dpicrous é£ dAouv Tov oTpared~ 
paros éuBiBacoavres: but both mark the presence of combatants of all 
gra 2; éumphoavres Tas vais, meCh fuvragdpeva doxwpelv, } dv raxrora 
pérdwol rivos xuplov } BapBapixod 4 ‘EAAnviKod piAlov dyr:Afpecbar. 
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forsaken. The whole Athenian army came down close to 
the shore, to embark on board the ships or to guard the 
small piece of shore which still belonged to them. This 
speaking confession that the siege of Syracuse was over 
gave an opportunity for an impressive religious function 
on the Syracusan side. The Athenian lines on the hill 
had cut off the temple of Héraklés! from the city, and the 
worship of the god had been interrupted. No enemy was 
now near the sacred precinct. And when the day for the 
great sea-fight came, it was a day sacred to Héraklés. 
While the rest of the defenders of Syracuse were going 
on board the ships, priests and generals went up to the 
Hérakleion, and went through the prescribed rites of the 
morning in all due order*. The victims gave their pro- 
phetic signs, signs of gladness and hope for those who 
had to defend themselves against aggressors. For the 
work of Héraklés, in his earthly days the terror of evil 
doers, was ever to lead such to victory®. Even at this 
last moment, when all that the remnant of Athens sought 
was its own safety, Athens was still the aggressor and 
Syracuse the defender, The object of the Athenian fleet 
was necessarily to assault the work across the mouth 
of the harbour; the object of the Syracusan fleet was 
necessarily to defend it. 

The Athenian force was now gathered by the shore; 
a hundred and fifteen ships* stood ready to receive their 
crews and the rest of their human freight. In the con- 
ditions of the fight that was coming, a fight on waters sur- 
rounded by a hostile shore, there would be no opportunity 


' See Appendix XVIII. 

1 See Appendix XVIII. That the day was a feast of Héraklés appears 
also from Thue. vii. 73. 2. 

* Plut. Nik. 24, 25; of pdvress Trois Zupaxovotus dmhyyeArav ée Tav lepav 
Aapnpdétyta Kat vieny, pr KaTapxopévars paxns dAXr’ dpvvopévos, kal yap Tov 
‘Hpaxdéa navrov xpareiy duuvdpevoy kal mpoemyetpovpevor. 

* On the numbers see Appendix XX. 
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for the accustomed skilful tactics of Athens. The one omar. vm. 
object: was to force their way through a barrier; the means 
was to make the sea-fight as much as might be like a fight 
by land!. To that end a crowd of darters and bowmen were 
to go on board. In a fight in the open sea, they would have 
been a mere weighing down of the vessels, but they would 
be a precious help in the land-fight which was to come off 
on the water*, The Syracusan device of the strengthened The iron 
prows had been met by a device of grappling irons, iron es 
hands, which were to hold an attacking ship fast and to 
enable the soldiers on board to do their work?. Yet for 
all this the heart of the whole army was downcast. Nikias Speech of 
brought them together as in military assembly *, and spoke aa 
to them words as cheering as he could find at such a 
moment. 

The speech which is now put into the mouth of Nikias 
is partly taken up with a notice of the special precautions 
for the coming battle which have just been spoken of. But 
it contains much that is noteworthy on other grounds. 
That his soldiers, Athenian and allied, had seen too much 
of the ups and downs of warfare to be disheartened by past 
ull-success, was an obvious and becoming thing for the 
general to say. It comes more nearly home to the immediate His special 
state of things when he tells them that they, so far away al a 
from their homes, were as truly fighting for their safety #™- 
and their country as the enemy who was fighting under his 


1 Thue. vii. 62. 3; és rodro ydp 57) yvayxdopeda, Hore neCouayxeiy dd trav 
veg, 

2 Tb. 2; dxAos, @ vavpoxlay pev morovpevor év meAdyer odK dy éxphpeda, 
&a 7d BAdnreyv dv 7d Ths emorhuns TH Bapurnre THY vedv, tv 5é TH évOd5e 
ivayxacpévyn and rdv vedv weCopaxlg mpdopopa tora. 

3 Ib. 33 xepav ordnpav émBordal, at cxjoove: tiv mddw dvdxpovow tis 
mpoomecovons vews, hy Ta émt rovros of émBdrat Urovpywow. The dolphins 
(see above, p. 297) seem to have been meant to sink the ships; the hands, 
like the ravens of Gaius Duilius (Polyb. i. 22, 23), were to seize the ship 
and allow its deck to be turned into a battle-field. 

* Th. 60. 5; fuyxadéoas dwavras. 
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cHAP. vil. own walls. On that day’s struggle it depended whether 
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any man should see his native city again. He enlarges 
on the peculiar conditions of the fight; he exhorts both 
the sailors and the heavy-armed who were to use both their 
own ships and those of the enemy as a battle-field!, each 
to do their duty in their own way. He makes a special 
appeal to the allies of Athens, whose connexion with the 
ruling city had given them a higher position throughout 
Greece. They were treated everywhere as Athenian citizens, 
while at home they were defended from attack by the 
Athenian power”. The Athenians themselves he calls on 
to remember that they were the last hope of Athens. 
There were no more ships in the docks like those on which 
they were to embark ; there was no supply of heavy-armed 
to take the places of those to whom he spoke. Let them 
failin this battle, and the victorious fleet of Syracuse will 
sail against Athens®. You here, he says, will be at the 
mercy of the Syracusans, and you yourselves know with 
what purpose you came against them*. Your countrymen 
at home will be at the mercy of the Lacedemonians. You 
that are now going on board are the whole force of Athens 
by land and sea. Nay rather, Athens is here present; you 

1 Thue. vii. 63. 13 fupmecovons vnt veds pr) mpdrepov afiody dmodAvecOat 
4 rots dd rod moAcpiou KatragTpmwparos drAitas dnapdgyre. 

2 Ib. 3; @avpaterbe xara tiv ‘EAAdba Kal THs dpxfs ris huerépas ovx 
éXagcov nara Td wpedciobau, és Te Td HoBeEpdy Trois Emnndoas Kal rd pi dd- 
keiaOa word tAciov pereixere. He adds wore xowwvol pdvor érevOépars Hpiv 
Tis apxns ovres, Sixaiws adbriy viv pr) xarampodidore. See Arnold’s note, 
and Grote, vii. 442. 1 cannot think, with Arnold, that there is any 
special reference to péroxo, though they doubtless, as Grote says, come 


in among others. One would fancy a special reference to the Ionian allies, 
who—rijs re povas TH émorhun nal Trav tpdtav TH puphoec—would be taken 
for Athenians in a way that Korkyraians and Methymnaians could not. 
And the last words would refer to them as protected by Athens from the 
Persians, In these ways they were, though subjects of Athens, sharers in 
the dominion of Athens, Only in an address to tmjxoo, what is the special 
force of és 7d poBepdv Trois danxdors ? 

° Th. 64. 1; robs évOdde wodrepious ebOis én’ txeiva mAevooupévous. 

* Ib.; ofs advot lore oig ywdpy émhrOere—a pithy way of putting it. 
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are the city; you are her great name; whatever any man cuar. vit. 
can do on her behalf beyond another, let him do it now; 
no other such time will ever come again ”. 

The hour of distress and danger called forth all the Energy of 
stronger qualities of the sick and weary general. Nikias on irae: 
the shore or on the waters, on the eve of the last battle, was 
another man from Nikias in the camp on the hill, keeping 
no guard against the coming of the freebooter Gylippos. 
His stirrmg speech to the whole army was not all. The 
crews and fighting-men on both sides were now on board ; 
the Athenian ships were on the very point of putting to sea, 
when the awfulness of the moment pressed yet more deeply 
on his soul. The danger that was now all but present, with 
all that hung upon it, came fully home to him*. He thought, 
as men do think at such moments, that he had not done 
enough, that he had not said enough*. He would make His last 
yet one more appeal. He went on board a boat; he sailed aver 
round the fleet, and spoke yet a word to each trierarch in 4"b*: 
turn’. Each of these officers would be well known to him 
in the camp and in the city. In the camp each would be 
a personal friend; in the city some may have been political 
enemies. He called on each by the formal style of an 
Athenian citizen, by his own name, by his father’s name, 
and the name of his tribe®. The men of personal fame 
he called on to remember their own honour. The men of 


1 Thue, vii. 64. 2; d7¢ of év rats vavoly bpav viv éodpevor, eal meCot rots 
’"AOnvaios elat kal vijes at 4 bwddouwos wédus Kal 7d péya dvopa Trav 'AOnviny, 
This cannot be translated; but the meaning seems to be much what I 
have put in the text. 

2 Ib. ; obs dy év ddAw pGdAdAov KarpP amoderEdpevos. 

§ Ib. 69. 23 dnd Tay mapdvrow exmewAnypévos Kat Spay ofos 6 xlybuvos Kal 
ws eyybs Hbn Fv. 

* Ib.; voutoas, ivep mdoxovow ev rois peyddas ayo, mavra Te Epyy Ere 
odio évded elvac kat Ady avirois otra ixava elpjobat. 

5 See Appendix XX. 

® Thue. vii. 69. 2; marpddev re énovoua(aw nat abrods dvopagrt xat 


puany. 
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onar. vir. illustrious birth he called on to remember the glory of their 


Appeal to 


democratic 


sentiment. 


fathers*. On all he called to remember their common 
country, freest of all cities, the city which meddled less 
than any other with the personal freedom of all its citizens 2. 


Freedom of It is noteworthy indeed, noteworthy now as well as then, 


personal 
action in 
Athens. 


Devices of 
Gylippos. 


that this special feature of the great democracy should be 
the one picked out at such an hour as this as the thing 
which had gone further than anything to endear Athens 
to her children. At such a time, the historian tells us, 
men do not shrink from any common-place of language ; 
they are not afraid of repeating a thrice-told tale. At such 
moments as these men are open to the familiar appeal to 
wives and children and the gods of their fathers+, Nikias 
made the appeal as his last resource. Feeling that he had 
said all that he could say, but yearning to say more®, he 
left the other three generals to lead out the fleet, while he 
himself sailed back to his post. Then he marshalled the 
land-force on the shore in such sort that they might do 
most’ by way of encouragement to those who were to do 
battle on the waters °. 

Meanwhile all was high hope among the citizens and 
allies of Syracuse. Gylippos had heard of the device of 
the iron hands, He or his Corinthian advisers met it by 

* Thue, vii. 69. 2; @ taipxe Aapmpdryrds re ph mpodiBdveu rid Kal rds 
marpicds dperds, dv émpaveis Hoav of mpdyovor, ph) dpavitey. All this is 
perhaps the more emphatic, from being thrown into the condensed shape of 
oratio obliqua. 

? Ib. ; marpisos re rijs tdevOepwrdrns itopipvhoxwy Kal ris ev abr] dvem- 
TaKrov nao. és ri dtasray efovolas. 

3 Tb, ii. 37. 5. 

* Ib. vii. 69. 2; dAAa re Adyaw 50a ty TG rowobTy H8n Tod Kaipod dvres 
dvOpoot, ob mpds 1d Soxeiv tit dpyaodroyeiy puvdatapuevar, elnorey dv, Kat 
inép dndyrov mapatAfow és re yuvaikas Kat maldas Kat Geods HAT pyous mpo- 
pepopeva, GAA’ ént rH mapoton exmdryte apércya voulCovres émBodvras. 
However we construe, here is one of the deepest facts of human nature, 

° Ib. 3; 0bx Inavad paddov 4 dvayxaia voptoas napyvacebat, 

* Ib. ; dnoxwphoas Frye tov we(ov mpds Ty OdAagaay, Kal mapéragev ws én 


mActorov édivaro, Saws Eri peylorn Tois év rais vavaly dpedcia és 7d Bapoeiv 
yyvotro, 
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a counter-device of covering the prows and the upper part cnar. vi. 
of the ships with leather, that the hand, when it fell, might 
slip and take no firm hold}. Presently they saw that the 
Athenians were embarking for the sea-fight. When all 
was ready, when the sacrifice was done to Héraklés, the 
army gathered round Gylippos and the generals of Syra- 
cuse, and listened to their speech or speeches, The recorded Speech of 
speech is surely that of a Syracusan speaker; it breathes ch 


cusan 
the full spirit of Syracusan yearning for vengeance. He general. 


appeals to past victories as the earnest of victories to come. Snare 
A power had arisen which had won a greater dominion “°™ 
than had ever before been seen in Greece; that power had 

come to enslave Sicily, meaning next to enslave Pelopon- 

nésos and every other Greek land*. They to whom he 

spoke had been the first to withstand and to overcome the 
agpressor on his own element; they had already smitten 

him by sea; they were about to smite him yet again. 

His new devices were but imitations of theirs, and they Prospects 
had been met by devices yet newer. Small profit would ores 
come of heavy-armed soldiers set to wage a land-battle 

from the decks of ships. Small profit would come of the Disadvan- 
darters of Akarnania pressed on board, whom the least ra oe 
motion of the vessels would hinder from taking due aim 

with their javelins. Their presence on the other hand will 

no less hinder the ships that they are on from their proper 

action °, Cast down as the enemy is with his past ill luck, 

he will gain nothing from his greater numbers; in s0 

narrow a field of battle his very numbers will tell against 

him. Let them then go on to certain victory; let them Open ap- 
arise and glut their ire; let them enjoy all the delights of ‘soca 


vengeance. 


1 Thue. vii. 65. 3. 

2 Ib. 66.2. This may or may not take in the whole of the alleged 
schemes of Alkibiadés. 

8 Ib. 67. 2; of ob3’ Sams nadelopévous xp Td BédAos apeivar ebphaovor, 
mas ov apadoval re tds vais Kat év oplow abrois ndvres, ok ty TY adraw 
tpdmp mvobpevot, TapdtovrTat ; 
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CHAP, VIII. Vengeance in a quarrel where vengeance is most righteous /, 
The men against whom they have to fight are the most 
hateful of enemies; they are men who came to bring every 
form of grief and shame and bondage upon Sicily and all 
her people*. Let no man do the work deceitfully; let 
no man keep back his sword from blood; let no man 
deem it enough to let the foe get him away unscathed °. 
Do to them, he winds up, as they would have done to 
you; their chastisement will be a worthy work. Sicily 
was in the enjoyment of freedom before they came; their 
overthrow will make its freedom surer 4. 

He who spoke those last words saw not into the near 

Feelings of future; no man could be expected to see into it. But at 

the army. the moment we have to look only on the host which the 
fierce words of the Syracusan general stirred up to the 
near hope of vengeance. ‘Those who heard him felt indeed 
that they at last had in their hands the enemy who had so 
long kept them from the possession of their own land and 

The last their own sea. And now began the great sea-fight, the 
Reuriran last and greatest to be waged between Syracuse and Athens, 
eae between the free helpers of Syracuse and the motley fol- 
9,413. lowers of Athens. The waters of the Great Harbour were 
thick with ships. Seventy-four triremes of Syracuse and 
her allies were manned to meet the far greater force of the 
enemy®, ‘They were the first to stand off from the shore, 


1 Thue. vii. 68.15; dpyn mpocpifwper, x.7.A. Grote, vii. 44; ‘This plain 
and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful passions should 
be noticed, as a mark of character and manners.’ Athenian orators do not 
scruple to invoke the dpy7 even of judges. 

2 Ib. 2; ws 5e éxOpot nal ExOcoTa, wavres tore, of ye emi rhv jyérepay 
7A0ov SovrAwodpevor, #.7.A. The invaders are again something more than 
moA€éputot or EvavTiot. 

3 Ib. 3; dv0" dy uh poraxioOjvai riva mpéret, unde 7d dxwdbves dredOeiy 
avTovs képdos vomioat, ; 

* Ib.; robade re coracORva kal ry wdoy ZiKedrXjig kaptovpévy kal mply 
éA €v0€ piav BeBaorépay mapadobva. 

* On the numbers, see Appendix XX. 
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ready for the battle!; then they waited, as Héraklés had cuar. vur. 
bidden them, for the first blow to be dealt by the invaders, pass ve 
invaders who now sought only to escape from the land await the 
which they had invaded. Some stood ready to guard the es aa 
barrier which closed the mouth of the harbour. Others were 

placed round the whole circuit of the harbour itself, save 

only the small space which the Athenians still kept within 

their own walls. The land-force of Syracuse, say rather The land- 
of the more part of all Greek Sicily, stood in order beneath *"”? 
the walls and on every part of the shore to be ready to 

give help to their countrymen on shipboard, The women The spec- 
and old men thronged the walls of Ortygia, the terraces of the city, 
Achradina and Temenités, to look on the work which their 
kinsmen were that day to do before their eyes*. And lads Action of 
and boys too young to have their place among the crews eee 
or the fighting men rowed out in small craft of various 
kinds, trusting to be of some service in the work, longing 
at least to be near to the fight, and to cast forth words 
of scorn at the enemy*. Nikias meanwhile had gone his 
round of the ships; he had spoken his last word to the 
trierarchs; he had gone to his station between the Athe- 
nian walls. Two fleets ready for battle covered the face 
of the waters; two companies stood on land to gaze, to 
pray, to cheer, to comfort. The men of Athens and her 
allies fought under the eyes of their brothers-in-arms, So 
did the men of Syracuse no less; but they fought also 
under the eyes of those who were dearest to them in their ~ 


own homes. 


The pzan now sounded from the Athenian fleet, and Athenian 


the hundred and fifteen ships sped forward with a common ee 


rush against the barrier. The ships that guarded it were 


1 Thue, vii. 70. 1; mpoefayaydpevor, See Arnold’s note. 
7 Diod. xiii, 14. See Appendix XX. 
5 Plut. Nik. 24. See Appendix XX. 
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cHaP. vi. sunk or scattered; the Athenians attacked the barrier 


They are 
driven 
back. 
Separate 
fights. 


Incidents 
of the 
battle. 


itself; they strove to break the chains that bound the 
moored ships together. The omen of Héraklés was ful- 
filled, the omen of victory for Syracuse. The first blow 
had been dealt by the enemy. The Syracusan ships now 
pressed on that enemy from every side of their own har- 
bour; the Athenians were driven back from the barrier, 
some towards the shore, some towards the middle of the 
haven. The fight, the fiercest fight of the whole war, became 
general, not in the shape of two great fleets meeting each 
other in ordered array, but in that of a crowd of separate 
battles going on everywhere at once, over the whole surface 
of the Great Harbour. Never before, in any known battle, 
had so many ships come together in so narrow a space”. 
Hemmed together as they were, friends and enemies, there 
was no room for skilful manceuvres to and fro. Beak 
seldom met straight against beak ; far oftener the beak was 
dashed against the sides of the enemy’s ship*. Sometimes 
the damaged ship went to the bottom; its crew, striving 
to escape by swimming, were picked off by the missiles 
of the enemy*. Sometimes men leaped from their own 
sinking ship on to the enemy’s ship that had charged them ; 
they got possession of the vessel and turned it to their own 
use 5, Sometimes the. iron hands fell; two hostile ships 


1 Thuc, vii. 70. 2; } vavyaxta... hv Kaprepa Kal ola ob>x érépa ray mporépaw. 
2 Tb. 4; fupnecovodyw bv drlyy wodAGv veov, mAELoTAL ydp 57 avras év 


- é&daxlory évaupdxnoay. 


8 Tb.; af pev éuBodat bd 7d pr elvar rds dvaxpoboas nal Siéemdrovs dAlyat 
éyi-yvovto, al 8% mpogBodal, ws rhyot vats ynt npocnecotoa F bid rd pevyev 
h GdAAn émmddovoa, truxvérepa: Foav. See Arnold’s note on éuBodAfW and 
mpooBodn. 

* Tb. 5; of dwo rav naracrpwpadrov trois dxovrios nal rogebpactr kai AlBots 
dpOdvas én’ adriy éxpavro. 

5 Diod. xiii. 16; modAAds 8% rds ldlas éxovres vats ovvrerpippévas, els 
Tas Tov évavTiov pebadrdAduevot, kal rots pev droxreivovres rods 5 els Ti 
O6ddrarrav mpowbobvres, éxuplevoy TaY Tpijpwyv. So Thue. vii, 70.5; of ém Bara 
els xelpas idvres éretpivro rais GAAnAaw vavoly émBaiver. But Diodéros 
is not copying the Athenian. 
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were locked close together, and their decks became a battle- car. vin. 
field for the javelins of the darters and for the shield and 
spear of the heavy-armed1. In the exchange of missiles 
the Syracusans had an advantage; they made use chiefly 
of stones, with which accuracy of aim was less needed, and 
which were likely to have some effect wherever they fell. 
But the motion of the water confounded the aim of the 
bowmen and darters on the Athenian decks *. Sometimes 
a ship while charging was itself charged at the same 
moment by hostile ships on each side’. All was con- 
fusion; every ship, every man, fought as each had the 
chance, against the nearest enemy. 

Such a scene as this must have been rich in personal 
incidents. We hear in a general way of combats waged 
close under the walls of Ortygia, of Syracusan ships sunk 
close under the eyes of those who were dearest to those 
who manned them‘. In one tale only have names been 
handed down to us. One of the daring lads who had gone Héra- 
afloat, a son of noble parents, bearmg the name of Héra- i 
kleidés, a name borne by two generals of Syracuse and 
a lucky name on that day of festival, ventured near to 
an Athenian galley with words of mockery. The Athenian 
gave chase; the lad’s uncle Pollichos, commander of ten 
ships, sped to the rescue of his nephew. Others sailed 
to the rescue of Pollichos®; men fought at sea over the 
living Hérakleidés as men had once fought on land over 
the dead Patroklos. 

All this strife, we must remember, of human passion 

1 Diod. u. 8. ; évcoe 58 ocSnpas xetpas émiBaddAovres HvdyKafoy rods dyti- 
reraypévous tnt ray vedv weCopaxety. 

2 Plut. Nik. 25. See Appendix XX. 

§ Thue, vii. 70.6; fuverbyxavé Te moAAaXod dia Thy crevoxaplay Td piv 
dAdo epBeBannévar, TA 52 abrovs euPeBARcOau, dbo re wept play Kal ~orw 
7 kat wdelous vais nar’ dvdyeny fuvnprijc@a. 

* Diod. xiii. 15. See Appendix XX. One general of the name was now 


in command. See above, p. 229. 
> Plut. Nik. 24. See Appendix XX. 
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oHap. vir. and human action went on under the clear air of Syracuse, 


Conditions 
of old 
Greek 
warfare. 


Exhorta- 
tions of 
the steer- 
men; 


of the 
generals. 


with no cloud of smoke to shroud a single blow dealt on 
either side. -The ceaseless crash of ships shivered in pieces 
and sinking beneath the waters was the only sound that 
could drown the manifold tones of the human voice rising: 
from sea and shore in every note of hope and fear, of 
victory and defeat. All was seen; all was heard; all was 
heard and seen by those whose hearts and hopes were in 
the strife, by eager comrades in the struggle, by comrades 
and kinsfolk no less eager watching on the shore. It was 
as a show in a vast amphitheatre, in which the gladiators 
were no captives or hirelings, but the choicest. comrades and 
kinsfolk of the spectators!. The steermen shouted to one 
another and to their own men, so far as their voices could be 
heard for the crashing of the ships. The Athenian called 
on his comrades not to draw back from the last hope of 
again seeing their own land*. The Syracusan and the 
Corinthian called on his comrades not to let their foes escape 
their vengeance, but to raise the glory of their own city by 
their overthrow*®. The generals on each side kept their 
eyes on each ship that seemed to be falling back without 
need. They called to the captains by name*, Did the 
Athenian deem the land of the enemy more truly his own 
than the sea which Athens had won for her possession 
by so many toils®°? Would the Syracusan flee from the 
enemy who was seeking for nothing but to flee away from 
him®? Meanwhile the play of human passion, its out- 

’ Cf. Diod. xiii. 16. See Appendix XX. 

9 Thue. vii. 70. 7; émBodvres xai nept rijs és riv marpida cowrnpias viv ef 
more kal avOis mpobupws dvriAaBécOat. 

5 Ib.; xadrcv elva: nwdtoal re abrots diapvyeiv nai rhv olxeiav éxdorous 
nat pida vixnoaytas énavéjaas. 

* Ib. 8; dvopacri raw rpinpdpxov hpwrav. 

5 Ib.; ef rv worcuwrarny yijv olxeorépay #8n THs ob 8 dAlyou mévou 
KexTnpévns Bardoons tryobpevar broxwpodaw. 

° Ib ; ef ods capas tcacr mpobvpoupévous "AOnvaious ravri rpsrw si:agv- 
yelv, TovTous abrot pevyovras petryovow. 
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ward signs by voice and deed, was, if anything, keener omar. vin. 

and more highly strung among those who looked on oo 

from the shore, who for the most part were constrained the shore. 

to look on idly, than among those who were giving and 

taking blows on the battle-field of the waves. Great Feelings of 
; .., the Athe- 

was the strain, many were the ups and downs of spirit, niana, 

among those who stood by the side of Nikias, pent up 

within the narrow space still sheltered by the Athenian 

walls, The invaders—so their own historian calls them 

even at this last moment—trembled lest that day’s work 

should make their present evil case yet more evil than 

it was}, 

It was characteristic of such a fight as this that no The battle 
general view of it could be had from any point of the shore. meal, 
Men standing near saw this or that incident of the battle. 

They saw one of their own ships pressing on the enemy ; 
they saw another falling back before him. Within the 
Athenian walls, some were rejoicing in success and raising 
the shout of joy, while groans and wailing broke from 
others who saw their comrades -yielding?, Some, so it 
was said by the enemy, among the Athenians who kept 
the space between the lines, could not keep themselves 
from jeering and asking the men who fell back to the 
shore whether they thought the way to Athens lay by 
land®. And the same varied play of feeling and of 
utterance was marked among those warriors of Syracuse 
who lined the rest of the circuit of the haven. Some- 
times they were able to give active help to distressed 


* Thue. vii. 71.1; piroverxdv perv 6 abrédev mepl rod nrclovos H5n xadoi, 
Bedidres 52 ol EweAOdvres wh Tov napdvrov én xelpw mpdgaci. 

2 Ib. 3; &° dAlyou ovens ris bas Kat ob wdvrow ya ts 7d abrd cxoroby- 
TOW, K.T A. 

* Diod. xiii. 17; of pév ’A@nvaior rods dgiorapévous ris wdxns rat 7? 
Yi mpoondéovras hpurew el did ris yijs els ’AGhvas mAcDoa voplCovow. 
This may be a Syracusan invention; but it is from Syracuse that it 
comes, . 

WAT. THT A a 
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onaP. vit. comrades ; sometimes by their words they drove men back 


The spec- 
tators in 
the city. 


Final de- 
feat of the 
Athenians. 


to the fight, to try their luck once more even when 
wounded men had to do their best with a damaged 
vessel !, 

Such was the kind of help which armed men condemned 
to stand idle on the shore were able to give to their 
comrades who were busy in the sea-fight. But on the 
walls and heights of Syracuse stood another company, a 
company whose presence mattered not to the Athenian 
visitor in after days, but whose thoughts and words lived 
in the memory of the eyewitness and actor who first set 
down the record of that day’s work*. They could take 
a wider view of the battle-field than the men who stood 
close to any point of the shore. They looked and beheld 
the deliverance of their city, but they often saw it purchased 
by the blood of their own dearest. But all that they could 
do for those whom they loved was to lift up their hands in 
prayer to the gods, to raise at one moment the hymn of 
victory *, at another the wail of sorrow. Among that 


company we may call up some who will meet us in later 


pages of our story. The mother and the sister of Dio- 
nysios, the daughter of Hermokratés, the kinswomen of 
Philistos who told the tale, were doubtless among those 
who gazed on the deeds of the men of their own house- 
holds, men destined so soon to take such different parts in 
our long drama, but who in the work of that day did their 
duty side by side. 

The fight was long and uncertain. In every corner of 
the harbour each side had seen momentary victory and 
momentary defeat. At last the tide of warfare distinctly 


1 Diod. xiii, 17; roatra rav dnd ris ys orpariwrav dved(dvrev rois 
mpoonAéovary, of mpds rovs alyiadods dropetryovres maALWw dvéorpepov, xalwep 
ouvrer pippévas exovres tds vais Kal md Ta Tpavparoy KaraBapobpevor. 

? This comes in full in the sixteenth chapter of Diodéros. See Appendix 
XX. ‘ 
® énadui(oy is the word in Diodéros. See Appendix XX, 
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turned against the fugitive invaders. They were fully omar. vin. 
driven back from the barrier which they had striven to break 

down. The Athenian ships that were nearest to the walls 

of Ortygia were the first to give way!; they fled; the 
Syracusans followed. The flight and the pursuit became Flight and 
general; the whole navy of Athens turned and sought i 
shelter by that one piece of Syracusan soil which still 

was theirs. The deliverers of Sicily pressed after them 

with all zeal, and with loud cries. Some ships were taken 

at sea; others were chased to the shore. Some were 

hardly steered into the shallow waters, whence their crews 

could leap on to the land which was still sheltered by 

their own walls’, the poor survivals of that long line 

which had once all but hemmed in all Syracuse as in 

prison. 

The fight was over; a shout loud and long of victory The vic- 
and vengeance went up in Dorian notes from the rejoicing mc 
lips of Syracuse and Corinth. And yet a voice of mourn- 
ing must have mingled with it. In the very last stage 
of the fight, at the moment when the whole fleet of Athens 
gave way, one precious life, the life of a true ally indeed, 
was given for ransomed Syracuse. Aristén of Corinth, Death of 
the brave and skilful seaman, who had taught Syracuse praeee 
to vanquish Athens, died in the moment of victory on 
the waters which he had freed®. Gongylos in the fight 
on the hill, Aristén in the fight in the Great Harbour, 
such were the gifts which the faithful mother could give 
to her faithful child. And she gave them not in vain. 

Their work was done; no Athenian conqueror should now 


1 Diod. xiii. 17; trav wapd rhv wédw mvivvevdvrov 'AOnvaloy éxBiacdér- 
Tow Kat wpds puyiy dpynodvray, of mpogexeis del tov 'APnvaioy tvéxdivov, 
det xar’ dAlyov dwayres érpdmnoay. 

4 See Appendix XX. 

® Plut. Nik. 25; ’Aploroy 6 KopivOsos xuBepyhrns ... mapa riv paxnv 
abriy dyovidpevos mpodvpus enecev, bn KparouvTrav ray Xvpaxovolow, 
Neither Thucydides nor Diodéros mentions this. 
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march in by the gate of Achradina; the gazers who looked 
from the walls should not be sold into bondage like their 
Dorian sisters of Mélos. Héraklés, guardian of the Dorians, 
had indeed kept his pledge to the worshippers who, at the 
dawn of his high festival, had renewed his solemn worship 
in his ransomed temple. 


The Syracusans and their allies had, in the phrase of 
our own Chronicles, possession of the place of slaughter. 
That place of slaughter was the waters of the Great Har- 
bour, thickly strewed as they were with wrecks and dead 
bodies?, Sixty Athenian ships—it is a Syracusan reckoning 
—were lost, while on the Syracusan side eight had utterly 
perished, and sixteen were greatly damaged *. All that was 
left to the escaped Athenian crews was to get to land how 
they could with the help of their comrades who stood there 
to succour them. Others of the land-force went to guard 
the walls; some gave themselves up to simple grief and 
wailing; the thoughts of most went forth to devise means 
of safety for themselves*. Never before had men been 
so utterly cast down; never had the end of a great expe- 
dition turned out so utterly unlike its beginning *. The 
distress and despair were overwhelming. Even the devout 
Nikias forgot his paramount duty to the slain. Once he 
had given up the honours of victory rather than leave two 
of his soldiers defrauded of their funeral rites®, Now— 
by a neglect unparalleled in the whole story of Thucydides 
—no Athenian herald went to ask for the funeral-truce 


1 Diod. xiii. 17; 56 88 Auhy wAhpns Rv SrA Te kat vavaylwy. So 
fEschylus, Pers. 425 ; 
} Odracca 8 obkér’ Fy l8eiv 

vavaylov wAnGovca nal pdvy Bpordyv, 

2 Diod. xiii, 17. See Appendix XX. 

® Thue, vii. 71. 6. 

4 Ib. 75.63 dAAws re xal dad oias Aaumpérnros Kal abyhparos Tod mphrov 
s olay redeuriy nat ranevdryra ddixro, 

5 Tb. iv. 44. 6. 
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which even rejoicing Syracuse would not have refused 1. omar. vin. 
The thoughts of all men were with their living selves 

rather than with their dead comrades. The victors mean- 

while sailed over the waters; they took up their own slain 

for a public funeral; they drew on shore such of their 

ships as were seaworthy, and gave themselves up to the 

joy which befitted the evening of such a day. 


Well indeed might they rejoice. The great deliverance Rejoicing 
for which they themselves had striven, the deliverance to ee 
which Gylippos and Aristén had come to guide them, had 
now been wrought. Syracuse no longer feared an Athe- 
nian storm or an Athenian blockade, And it was more 
than deliverance. It was victory, victory of a kind such Greatness 
as few had ever seen or heard of. The invaders had ie “ 
been overthrown beneath the walls of the city which they 
had hoped to make their own; they had been overcome 
after a long and hard-fought struggle; the masters of the 
sea had been smitten and crushed to pieces on their own 
element. Such success as this was enough to turn the 
heads of the dullest of mankind. Words would fail to 
paint its effect on the minds of excitable Greeks, of men 
who had been so long bearing up, often against frightful 
odds, whose hearts had been so long rising and falling 
between hope and fear, and who at last saw their most 
daring hopes more than fulfilled. There was still work No more 
to be done, and under the iron discipline of Rome or aighe aa 
Sparta that work might have been done. But in rescued 
Syracuse the one feeling of the moment, the overwhelming 
joy of the great deliverance, shut out every other thought. 

1 Thue. vii. 72. 2; of "A@nvaior, bwd peyébous THY TapdyTOW Kak, veKpaiV 
pev wépe 4 vavayloy ov8e éevdour airijoa dvalpev. Plutarch (Nik. 25) 
adds a practical reason, as far as the dead are concerned; dre 5) rijs éxei- 
vay dragias Tiv Tay vocovvray Kal Tetpwpytvav ardrcay olxrporépay ovoay 


Hon mpd dpOarpayv éxovres. But the question of the vavdya, so important 
after Arginousai, remained. : 
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onar. vit. The need of improving the victory was forgotten, the very 


thought of vengeance was forgotten, in the wild delight 
of the night that followed the day of that great salvation. 


The feastof On that high festival, a festival which the stern toil of 


Héraklés. 
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and Her- 
mokratés. 


The Athe- 
nian re- 
treat to be 
stopped. 


the morning had raised to a higher place than ever in the 
Syracusan kalendar, the evening at least must be freely 
given to sacrifice and thanksgiving and pious revelry. 
It was the holy day of Héraklés; it was Héraklés who 
had taught them the way to victory; it was he who had 
fought for them in their hour of trial; what thanks, what 
offerings, could be great enough for the power who had 
so openly befriended them? No more plying of oars, no 
more pushing of spears and shields, no more marching 
along weary paths, at least not till the morrow. Man had 
done his work ; he had done it by the grace of the favour- 
ing gods. And the favouring gods must have their due, 
before man girded himself afresh for the toil of another 
day '. 

But in this general tumult of joy and devotion, two 
men at least kept their heads clear. Gylippos and Hermo- 
kratés both saw that the Athenians could hardly fail to 
make an attempt to escape by land. The chances were 
that they would do so at once, that they would set out 
that very night, and try to seize some strong post from 
which they could not easily be dislodged*. They saw 
further the paramount importance of hindering such a plan 
from being attempted. The Athenian fleet was no longer 

1 The belief in the interposition of Héraklés was in every way natural; but 
we may doubt whether many at the moment went so deep into the motives 
of the god as Timaios did afterwards. Héraklés loved the Syracusans, 
because Persephoné had helped him to lead away Kerberos. He who had 
taken Troy to avenge his own wrongs at the hands of Laomedén hated the 
Trojans of Segesta, and the Athenians as their allies. See Plut. Nik. 1; 
Tim. fr. 104; C. Miller, i. 219. 

? Thue. vii. 73. 13 ‘Eppowpdrns ... tmovonaas abrav tiv didvoay, Kar 


voploas Sevdv elva, el rocavrn orparid Kata viv tnoxwphoaca Kal Kabe(o- 
Hévn mot Tis XtxeAlas BovdAfcerou avis opior Tov wérEpov ToLEtaOat. 
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to be feared; but there were still forty thousand men in omar. vin, 
the Athenian camp. They were not indeed likely to make 


another immediate assault on Syracuse; but, if they were Fear of 
allowed to set forth without hindrance, they might march senna 


to some point in Sicily, to some friendly town either of in Siclly.. 


Greeks or Sikels, and might thence wage a new war 


against Syracuse. Perhaps Gylippos, certamly Hermo- Hérmo- 


A ® k d- 
kratés 1, went at once to the Syracusan generals, and laid {°'S° ty, 


the case before them. They ought at once to lead out the Sytcusan 


generals, 
whole force of Syracuse, and secure every path by which 


the enemy could make their way to any friendly quarter. 

The roads should be blocked; the narrow passes among 

the hills should be occupied and guarded?. The Syra- 

cusan generals saw the needs of the case as clearly as 

their advisers. The course that was pressed on them was The gene- 
the course that ought to be followed; but at that moment 7/8 »P- 


prove ; but 


there was no hope of following it. In the present mood judge the 
attempt 


of the people of Syracuse it was vain to talk of any mili- hopeless. 
tary enterprise that night. No one would turn out to 
block roads or to guard passes, at all events till the next 
day. The thing was hopeless; no appeals from Hermo- 


kratés could persuade the generals to attempt it, Again, Profes- 
as ever, we see the difference between the armed citizens ee 


of Greece, swayed by every momentary passion of the *°!diers. 
citizen, and the trained soldiers of Macedonia, Rome, and 
modern Europe. Yet one almost wonders that, among 


1 Neither Thucydides nor Diodéros makes any mention of Gylippos at 
this stage. In Plutarch (Nik. 26) he tries in vain to call the Syracusans 
to action; it ig not distinctly said whether he went with Hermokratés to 
the Syracusan generals, rots &y réXe oboe in Thucydides, trav orparnyav 
in Dioddros, xiii. 18. We must remember that Hermokratés was not in 
office himself. The trick that follows was, by all statements, Hermokratés’ 
own, 

2 Thue. vii. 73. 1; tds re d80bs dromodoujou Kal rd crevdmopa trav xw- 
plow mpopOacavtas pudAdocev. 

3 Ib. 2; Diodéros (xiii, 18) adds another reason, da 7d modAods pey 
Tpavparias elvas TaY OTpaTinTov. 
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cuap. vit. those who came nearer to a trained force than any native 
Syracusan, among: the allies from Old Greece, above all 
among those gallant Corinthians who seem to have loved 
Syracuse better than her own children, no volunteers were 
found to attempt the toilsome service of the moment. It 
was as the Syracusan generals said. The counsel of Gyl- 
ippos and Hermokratés was wise; but it was vain to think 
of carrying it out. 
Device of | But the resources of Hermokratés did not fail him. He 
sea resolved to play off on the Athenian generals the same 
trick which Nikias had played off on the Syracusans 
nearly two years before’. He found the same advantage 
in the fact that there was a party in Syracuse favourable 
to Athens which Nikias had then found in the fact that 
Dealings of there was a party in Katané favourable to Syracuse. The 
ae dealings of Nikias with his Syracusan correspondents had 
Syracuse. done him nothing but mischief during the whole war; at 
its latest stage they were to do him greater mischief than 
ever. Hermokratés knew perfectly well that such deal- 
ings were going on; he perhaps knew who the actual 
False mes- intriguers were. At dusk? he sent some of his own special 
mes rhe friends, accompanied by some horsemen, to the Athenian 
camp. The horsemen rode up within earshot, and called 
to some of the Athenians to listen’. They were used to 
such communications from their friends within the city. 
When therefore the messengers of Hermokratés did their 
errand, it was taken as a friendly message sent in earnest‘. 
The Athenians to whom they spoke were bidden to tell 
Nikias that the roads were already guarded. It would 


1 See above, p. 163. 

? Thue, vii. 73. 3; wéune rav éralpay rivds tay éavToU pera irnéwy mpds 
7d Tov ’AOnvalwy jvixa gvvecndracey, 

8 Tb.; mpooeddoavres f Scov Tis EpedAey dxovcecOa Kal dvaxadecdpevol 
Twas, 

* On the correspondents of Nikias within the walls of Syracuse, see 
Appendix XXI, 
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be vain to set out by night; he would do well to wait cuap. vin, 
till the morrow, and then set out with more preparation. 

The messengers went away, and their message was carried The Athe- 
to the Athenian generals. Nikias and Démosthenés fell vale ‘ag 
at once into the trap; they accepted the invention of Her- ve 
mokratés as a genuine fact kindly announced to them by 

their friends }. 

While Hermokratés was striving to persuade the Syra- Debate 
cusan generals, those of Athens had been debating as to peti 
the best course to follow in the present distress. And they 8°2¢!*. 
had come to exactly the conclusion to which Hermokratés 
had assumed that they would come. It had in truth been 
forced on them in much the same way in which that 
night’s rest from military toil had been forced on Her- 
mokratés himself. On the evening of the great over- Déemo- 
throw by sea, Démosthenés, still keeping up a stouter — Gala 
heart than any other man, proposed that in the morning amt by 
the remnant of the army should again put themselves on sea. 
board the ships which they had left, and make yet another 
attempt to force their way out by sea*. Their numbers 
were even now greater than those of the enemy—sixty to 
fifty, according to the Athenian reckoning ?—and the bar- 
rier across the mouth of the harbour was actually broken *. 

They had therefore every hope of making their way out. 
Nikias was inclined to a retreat by land, but he yielded 
to the arguments of Démosthenés 5, and orders were given 
for the renewed naval action in the morning. But the The sailors 


matter was taken out of the hands of the generals by the" 


1 Thue, vii. 74. 1; voploavres ode andrny elva. Plutarch (Nik. 26) 
comments; tropévay & Wevdads Eacev 1d tay moAEuloy GAnOds wadeiy. 

2 Tb. 72. 3. So Diod. xiii, 18. 

S$ See Appendix XX. 

* Diodéros adds AeAupévou rod (evyparos. 

5 Thucydides (vii. 72. 3) says, fvyxwpovvros Nixiov rH yvwyp, as if rather 
willingly. Diodéros says; Nixlas 5¢ ovveBovAevoe katradindytas Tas vats da 
TOU pecoyeiou wpds Tas ouppaxidas médAes dvaxopely. 
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positive refusal of the sailors to go on board. They were 
utterly downcast ; they had had enough of the sea; they 
had no longer any hope of success. They crowded round 
the tents of the generals, bidding them to take no more 
heed to the ships, but to think of the safety of the men 
who were left'. It was accordingly determined to tarry 
no longer in a spot where they had already suffered so 
much, but to set out that very night®. They began ac- 
cordingly to make such preparations as they could for the 
night march. Just at this moment came the false message 
from Hermokratés. It was fully believed. It put an end 
to all thought of attempting the retreat that night. And 
as they must tarry some while, it was deemed best to abide 
yet another day, to look through the stuff, to settle what 
to take with them and what to leave behind *, and to put 
themselves in better order for the march. They inferred 
from the false message that the march would not be made 
without fighting ; and so far the false message was a true 
one, 


§ 7. The Retreat of the Athenians. 
September, B.C. 413. 


Amidst all the stirrmg events which had happened since 
the memorable eclipse of the moon, the resolution of Nikias 
to abide thrice nine days must have wholly passed out of 
memory. It was now much more than three days since 


1 Thucydides says simply, of vadra: otx HOeAov éoBalvew bid 71d Kara- 
mem AHO TH hoon Kat pr av én ofecba kparjoa:. Diodéros says, perhaps 
@ little out of place, at the beginning of c. 18, of ’A@nvaion ovv8papédvres 
émt rds tiv tyeudvav oxnvas édéovro Tav orpatnyav pi Tdv veiw GAA THs 
éavrav ppovrifew owrnpias. 

4 Thue, vii. 72. 3; of wey ws Kata yav dvaxwphoovres H3n fvpravres Tiv 
yapny elxov. That they were to set out that night is implied in the whole 
story, and specially in the words in 74. 1, éréaxov tiv vuxra. It is more 
distinct in Diod6ros xiii. 18, pavepod dvros Sr ris vuerds dvaCedgouor, 

5 Tb. 74. 1. 
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the eclipse, and certainly much less than twenty-seven. omar. vit. 
As near as we can reckon, about half another revolution [re bee 
of the moon had passed!, But the whole object of the seven days’ 
last battle, the attempt to renew the old purpose of escaping rea li Nt 
by sea, shows that all thought of waiting for the twenty- 

seventh day had even then been cast aside. The actual 

need overrode all such scruples; the prophets had perhaps 

by this time found out that three days was all that the 

rules of their own science ordered. From the day of the 

last battle the order of time is minutely laid down. The 

next day was employed by the Athenians in making ready pes 
as well as they could for their retreat. One part of their pere: 
purpose was to burn their ships. They were no longer of 

any use for their purpose, and they did not wish to leave 

them to strengthen the Syracusan navy. On the Syra- 

cusan side there was a twofold work to be done, work 

nearer and more distant, by sea and by land. The design 

of burning the ships was so natural that it was suspected 

in Syracuse. In order to hinder it, one Syracusan party The Athe- 
went on board their own ships, and, on the morrow of tes of ™ 
the day of Héraklés, they again showed themselves on ee 


the waters of the Great Harbour in warlike array. They piel oh 


sailed to the piece of coast which was still held by the away by 
Athenians, and began to drag away the ships which were ae ae 


drawn up on the shore. The Athenians still contrived 
partially to carry out their purpose. A few ships were 
set fire to?; but the Syracusans seized on the more part 


1 On the order of days, see Appendix XXYV. 

2 Thucydides (vii. 74. 5) says; évémpnoay 5€ Twas dAlyas, Wowep dievoh- 
Onoav, abrot of ’AOnvaio. This comes in the middle of the Syracusans 
carrying off the rest. Diod6ros (xiii. 18) puts the burning earlier, as soon 
as it is settled to retreat by land; @ mdvres duoyrmpoves yevdpevor THY vee 
Twas évémpnoay Kal 7d. mpds THY dnadAayhy Tapeckevdfovro. If this was the 
right time, one does not see why all should not have been burned. For 
Athenian intentions Thucydides is better authority than Philistos; but 
there is always the chance that Diod6ros may have confused something in 
Philistos. 
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cHaP. vil. without trouble or hindrance. They fastened them by ropes 


The Athe- 
nian dead 
unburied, 


The bodies 
thrust into 
the tombs 
on Plém- 
myrion. 


to their own vessels, and towed them, a brilliant trophy 
and a precious spoil, to the city }. 

The Syracusans had thus again full possession of their 
own harbour. Not an Athenian ship was floating there, 
save those which they were themselves towing off as badges 
of victory at the sterns of their own victorious triremes. 
Their own damaged ships they had drawn on shore, their 
own dead they had taken up and duly honoured. But the 
waters and the shore of the Great Harbour were still thickly 
strewed with relics of the sea-fight of yesterday, with 
broken pieces of Athenian ships, with those lifeless bodies 
of Athenian warriors on whose behalf the devout Nikias 
himself had forgotten to ask for the burial-truce*.. With 
these last, by a chance unparalleled or nearly so in the 
annals of Greek warfare, the victors could deal as they 
thought good. And the discoveries of very recent times 
have taught us how they did deal with them. Syracuse 
was not called on to pay the same rites to her slain enemies 
which she had just paid to her own slain citizens and allies, 
But to leave the bodies of her slain enemies, the crews of 
sixty perished triremes, on the waters or on the shore, as 
a prey to dogs and vultures, would be to infect the air 
of the Great Harbour and its coasts with the plague of 
pestilence. A way was found to bury the dead out of 
sight, if without honour, yet without special insult. The 
soil of Plémmyrion, as we have already seen’, is thickly 
honeycombed with primeval tombs. Many, hidden till 
lately, were dug below the ground, and roofed with that 
guasi-cupola which we have seen so often among the works 
of both Sikel and Greek. The old resting-places of the older 
folk stood open or were forced open. Where the primeval 


1 Thue. vii. 74. 5; «a0’ hovyxlay, ovdevds KwAvOVToS. 
3 See above, p. 356. 
* See vol. i. p. 362, and above, p. 252. 
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dead lay in honour, with their weapons of primeval days, omar. vim, 
the slain of the late battle were thrust in without order, 
without heed, wherever room might be found for them. 

The mouths of their strange sepulchres were fitted with 

new doors, and there, for two and twenty ages, lay the 

slain comrades of Nikias and Démosthenés. At last modern 
research has brought their frames to light, and has found 

a way to prove their date by the contemporary coins of 
Syracuse which lived on when the flesh and the raiment of 

their owners had crumbled away ', 


Meanwhile a more serious work, as it seemed at the 


moment, was in doing by land. From this time, as long No more 
present 
mention of 


drops out of sight. He is the native adviser; it 1s the nae 
stranger Gylippos who is the doer of everything. When 

the day of victory and of festival was over, the Syra- 

cusans in general.recovered their powers of thought and 

action. All could now see, not only Hermokratés and 

a few who hearkened to him, that there was still somes 

thing to be done to make deliverance fully secure. The Gylippos 
Syracusans and Gylippos—such is the formula—set forth oem 
to block the roads. The undertaking was a large one, as The road 
there were several ways by which the defeated invaders ne 


might attempt to escape. Their most obvious course, if Choice of 
roads. 


as action only and not debate is the need, Hermokratés 


there were any means of carrying out such a scheme, 
would be to try to make their way to Katané?, That Design to 
city would undoubtedly be the best centre for any future ae 
warfare against Syracuse. At Katané they would have 

a considerable Greek city, thoroughly friendly to their 

cause, as the starting-point of their operations. And the 


1 See the letter of Sig. Paolo Orsi, describing the researches on Plémmyrion 
in July 1890 (since I was last in Sicily) in Cavallaro’s Appendice alla 
Topograsia Archeologica di Siracusa, Turin and Palermo, 1891. 

2 See Appendix XXII. 
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cHap, vn, march thither, if unopposed, would be the easiest of any. 
No high mountains or difficult passes stood in the way ; 
we have seen with what ease armies had marched to and 
fro between Syracuse and Katané earlier in the war’. 
The usual But by this way it was hardly needful to block the roads ; 
Arm it might almost be said that they were blocked already. 
The road to Katané was simple for men on the north side 
of Epipolai; it was another business for men on its south 
side. Another direct attack on the hill, this time from the 
south, was not to be thought of. To reach the city of refuge, 
the retreating army would have to do, as it had done in 
the night attack, to skirt the southern side of the hill, then 
to go round its western point, the modern Belvedere, and so 
to march between Epipolai and Mount Thymbris into the 
low ground by the bay of Trégilos. Every step of this course 
would have to be taken in full view of the Syracusan forces 
on both sides of the hill. The low ground too between 
Epipolai and Megara would be just such a field as the 
Syracusan horsemen would wish for to annoy a retreating 
enemy. It would seem that the proposal to attempt to 
reach Katané by this comparatively direct road was actually 
Katané to debated in the Athenian council of war. That it was re- 
padre jected is not wonderful. But it would seem that in the 


by a round- 
about road eveg of the Athenian generals Katané was still the final 


the Sikel goal to be aimed at. The Greek allies could not be got at 

country: at once. The immediate object must be to try to reach 
the friendly Sikels of the inland country. From thence, 
after needful rest and reinforcement, some path or other 
might be found to the old head-quarters. Athenian generals 
could not have wholly turned away their thoughts from 
the eastern coast. They had no thought of finding an 
abiding home among the Sikel mountains ?. 

The south The Sikels to whose land the generals determined first to 

Sika land. make their way were those who held the high ground of 


1 See above, p. 161. 2 See Appendix XXII. 
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south-eastern Sicily, the region west and south of Syra- csar. vim. 

cuse, which reaches its highest point in the heights now 

‘called Monte Lauro, so rich in the sources of rivers!. 

Motyca and the Heraian Hybla may have been looked 

to as cities of refuge, whence, after a season of rest, some 

roundabout road might be found to Katané. The Syra- 

cusan outposts of Akrai and Kasmenai, founded specially 

to watch over this region, would doubtless be dangerous ; 

but to face them would be less dangerous than to abide 

in the marshes of Syracuse or to attempt a direct march 

to Katané in sight of the Syracusans on Epipolai. The Nature of 

high ground of the Sikels had to be reached by paths aa 

very different from a march by Ledn and Thapsos. There 

was a choice of roads; but all the roads lay through narrow 

and stony combes in the hills, where what was a road one 

day might be a mountain-torrent the next. The path 

would often have to be painfully picked over stones under- 

foot, and the heights on each side would give every oppor- 

tunity for archers, darters, or slingers, to aim at the weary 

wayfarers below. Among paths of this kind two chief 

choices were offered. The more direct course would make Two roads; 

the entrance into the difficult country at a point only a 

few miles fromthe Great Harbour, while still almost under 

the western point of Epipolai. This is the road which by the 

leads from Syracuse to the modern Floridia. The other Floridia 

way would be to keep for some time along the road near to 

the sea, the Helorine road, and to reach the high country and the 

up the bed of one of the rivers which run into the sea avid 

on the coast below the modern Noto?. By the care of The roads 
: . blocked by 

Gylippos all these ways were occupied sooner or later ; the Gylippos. 

roads were blocked; guards were set at the fords of all 

the streams. It is possible that, when the course taken 

by the Athenians was fully known, the guards of one 

point may have moved to another. It is certain that, 


1 See vol. i. p. 80, 2 See Appendix XXII. 
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cHaP. vil, whatever way the Athenians turned, the care of Gylippos 


Beginning 
of the re- 
treat. 


The sick 
and 
wounded 
left be- 
hind ; 


their at- 
tempts to 
follow. 
Despair of 
the army, 


had provided enemies to block their further advance. 

The beginning of the retreat is painted by the great, 
master of contemporary history with all the fulness of his 
powers. Never in the long record of human sorrow which 
history unfolds was there a sadder scene. It was not 
merely the baffled hopes of an army and a commonwealth ; 
it was not merely that of the two great fleets that Athens 
had sent forth to Sicily not a ship remained to her; it was 
not merely that danger to themselves and to their city 
tracked every step of the retreating army. The saddest 
forms of human wretchedness were there at hand, the 
wretchedness of friends and comrades who prayed for help, 
but to whom no help could be given!. The dead had to 
be left without funeral rites; men looked on the lifeless 
bodies of friends and kinsmen, and fear for themselves 
mingled with their grief?, And sadder than the case 
of the dead, more grievous to the heart to look upon, was 
the case of the living who had to be left behind, the men 
who had been smitten down with the sickness of the 
Syracusan marshes, the men who had been maimed and 
wounded in the fights on the Syracusan waters. Left to 
the mercy of the enemy, they groaned, they besought, 
they clung to their comrades and kinsmen, praying in 
vain not to be left behind, following as far as their feeble 
strength would let them, and giving up the vain task with 
wailing and appeals to the gods*. The host was full of 
weeping, full of despair; all hearts were downcast; men 
turned to repentance and blaming of themselves that their 
voices had helped to bring themselves and their city to 


1 Thue. vii. 75. 2; 8ervdv obv Fy ob Kad’ ty pdvoy Trav mpaypdroyv, drt rds 
Te vaus dwodkwAendres wdcas dvexdpouy Kat dvr} peydAns érnl8os nal abrot xat 
4 modus mevOvvevovres’ AAAA wal ev rH droAcives Tov orparonlBou ~vvéBave TT 
ve Swe txdory ddryeva Kat rp yvopy alodécOa. 

2 Tb. 3; és Avmny pera pdfov xabioraro. 

* Th. 3, 4. Cf. Ausch. Pers. 575; Acipdévres rps dvd-yray, K.7.A. 
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such a case?. It was from hostile ground that they were onar. vim. 


setting forth; yet they lingered as if they were called on to 
leave their own soil?. The forty thousand men of every 
class who now set forth from the Athenian camp, were 
like the people of a whole city, and that no small one, 
driven forth to seek new homes where they might find 
them. Had he who made that comparison seen or heard 
of the sad processions which a few years later went forth 


from Akragas and from Gela??° The change in condition Grievances 


which many of the Athenian army now underwent was only ae 


less than that of a wealthy Akragantine driven forth home- 
less and penniless. Horsemen and heavy-armed, many of 
them men of wealth, all of them men used in peace and 
war to have all wearisome drudgery done for them by 
slaves, were now driven to carry their own provisions, to 
do every menial service for themselves. The slaves of 
some had deserted already; the slaves of others could not 
be trusted. Before long all were gone; the knightly 
companions of Alkibiadés had to tend their Sicilian horses 
with their own hands. One part of their burthen indeed 
was not heavy; they carried such food as they had, but 
there was little left in the camp‘. Yet to many there 
was one small comfort; democracy had reached the level 
of equality; the sorrows and sufferings of all were equal °. 

1 Thue. vii. 75. 5 3 earnped Té Tis Ga Kal Kardpepwfis opav abrav worAr Hy. 

2 Ib. 4; dropig roatry pr) padios dpoppacOa, Kaimep te mwodepias. 

3 Ib. 5; ovdév yap dAdo A méAG éxremodopenpery edkecay Emopevyovcn Kat 
ob opixpaG. Surely this comparison is suggested by such scenes as those 
described by Diodéros, xiii. 89, 111, to which we shall come in our next 
chapter. 

¢ The words of Thucydides (vii. 75. 5) mark how unusual this was on the 
part of both horsemen and heavy-armed ; of re dAAot ndvres Epepor & ri ts 
&vvaro txacros xphotpoy Kat of SwAtra: Kat of ims mapa 76 eloPds abrot Ta 
optrepa abrav oiria tnd ois 8mdAos. ‘A burthen,” says Thirlwall 
(iii. 482), ‘‘ which a Roman would not have felt, but to which the Greek 
was unused.” 

5 Thuo. vii. 75. 6; 4 loopopla ray xaxdv, Exoved Twa Byos, 7d pera 
woAAGy, Kovioty, 
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cap. viu. Never indeed had men, so their own historian tells us, 
ae They fallen from such a height of splendour and boasting to 
dides. such a depth of humiliating sorrow’. No Greek army 
had ever before gone through so great a change. They had 
come forth to enslave others; they now feared leading 
into captivity for themselves*. They had sailed forth 
amid prayers and peans; they had now to toil along by 
land amid voices opposite indeed *. And yet all that they 
had to bear seemed such as might be endured in the face 
of the heavier dangers that hung over them *. 
Zeal and But there was one heart in the host that failed not, one 
at hog man who showed himself at his best when things were 
at their worst. Nikias, often a loiterer, never a coward, 
whose head had once been turned by good fortune but 
whom ill fortune nerved to the highest point, stood forth 
to exhort and to cheer the downcast host. By one of 
those strange victories which mind can win over matter, 
the strong will was master of the feeble body. Bowed 
down as he was by hopeless sickness, the general passed 
up and down the line, speaking his words of encourage- 
ment, lifting up his voice, as the voice may be lifted up 
at pressing moments, shouting in his zeal that all might 
hear and all be stirred by the hearing®. His harshest 
censor becomes gentler as he listens ®; from that day to the 
last hour of his darkened life we have nought to tell of 
Nikias but what is noble. 
The stirring words which Thucydides now puts into the 


1 Thue, vii. 75. 6; GAAws re kal dd ofas Aaympérnros Kat abynparos Tov 
mpwrou és olay Tedevriy Kal Tarevdéryra dpixro. 

3 Ib. 7; dvrt pev rovs GAAous SovAwcopévous Fre adrots rovro paddov 
Sedid7as pur) wdOwor fuvéBn dméva. 

3 Ib.; dvri 3 edyns re wal radvav, pe’ dv éfémreov, nddAw rovTov Tois 
évayrios émpnplopacw dpoppacébai. 

* Ib.; Syms 8¢ tad peyeOous rou emxpepapevov rc xuvdvvov mdvra ravra 
avrois olord épaivero. 

5 Ib. 76; Bovddpevos ws émt mrctoroy yeyuvionay dpedcy 

6 Grate. vii. «£8. 
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mouth of Nikias, whether his very words or not, are at OHAP. vill. 
least thoroughly characteristic of the man. They may x ate e 
well have been remembered by some of those few among 

the thousands who stood around him who lived to tell the 

tale at Athens or elsewhere. Or, if we simply look on 

them as the words that Thucydides thought that Nikias 

was likely to speak at such a moment, their value is hardly 
lessened. It is a fitting speech for the devout man in His faith 
distress, the man whose faith in the gods has not passed pee 
away, even when their hand seems so heavy on him and 

his army. Nuikias bids them still keep hope; others have 

been saved out of depths even lower than they were now 

in. Let them not despair or blame themselves!. Let 

them look at himself, whom his sickness made worse off 

than any other man in the army. He had once been 
famous for his good luck in private and public; now he 

was in the same danger as the meanest*. Yet he had ever 

done his duty to gods and men; he had been pious, right- 

eous, and bountiful. With a conscience void of offence, he 

still had hope for the future; even such ill luck as theirs 

did not frighten him as otherwise it might °. Their sorrows 

had now reached their height ; they were therefore likely 

to lessen. The gods were said to envy great good luck Envy of 
on the part of men. If they had ever envied the Athenian neg 
host, the penalty was already paid. The enemy was now 

more likely to be the object of such envy. Others had 
invaded land of their neighbours, and had both done and 
suffered as men may do and suffer. So had they; the 

gods would now look more kindly on them; they would 

deem them worthy, not of envy but of pity*. And they 


1 Thue, vil. 77. 13 wnde xarapéppacOa buas dyav abrovs. 

2 Ib. 2; ob7’ edruxig Soxav mov vorepdés rou elva:, x.7.A. On the evruxia 
of Nikias see above, p. 233. 

S Ib. 3; al 5% fvpdopal od xar’ dfiay &) poBovor. For several possible 
meanings, see Jowett, i. 541, ii. 453. 

* Ib.; réxad’ dy kal Awpjceaay lava yap Trois Te ToAEplos evTUXN TAL, Kal 
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still had human hopes. Such a host of armed men mar- 
shalled in their array would be at once a city wherever 
they sat down!. No town of Sicily could withstand them 
as invaders or turn them out when they had once fixed 
themselves on any spot. As for the march, it was for 
themselves to make it safe by keeping good order. On 
whatever spot they might be constrained to fight, let each 
man look on it as a country and a castle, which, if he wins, 
he may keep as his own?. The march must be speedy, 
by night as well as by day, as their stock of provisions was 
small. But as soon as they reached any friendly spot of 
Sikel ground, they would be safe. Fear of Syracuse made 
the Sikels firm friends of Athens?; messages had been 
already sent to them to meet the army and bring pro- 
visions. And to wind up all, he added, remember that to 
be valiant men is now for you a matter of utmost need ; 
there is no place near where a coward can find shelter *. 
But if ye now escape your enemies, the rest of you may 
again see the homes that they long to see, and those who 
are Athenians will be able to raise again the mighty power 
of Athens, fallen as it is. For it is men that make a city, 
not walls or ships empty of men. 


When the general had finished his speech, he and the 
army set forth from their camp. They forsook the last 
spot of Syracusan ground which they still held, that piece 


el ry Gedy inipOovo: éorparevoaper, dmoxpwvTas H8n Teripwpyueda . . . olerou 
yap dn’ abrav dfiwWrepo fbn éecpev ff} pOdvov. The doctrine set forth by 
Amasis in Herod. iii. 40 is here taken for granted. 

1 Thue. vii. 77. 4; Aoyl{ecOe 82 Err abrot re wbAus edOUs Eore, Smo dy 
«abé¢nade. So more emphatically at the end of the speech; dvdpes ydp méAts 
kat ob reixn ob82 vies dvdpav Kevai. Cf. the passages of the poets collected 
by Mr. J owett, ii. 454. 

2 Ib. 5; ph dAdo nt Hynodpevos Exacros h bv DB dv dvayxac9 xwply 
paxecOa, rovro nal warpi8a «al reixos xparhoas efew. 

$ Tb. 6; obro: yap tyiv 8:d 7d Evpaxogiow Béos ére BéBaror eloi. 

* Ib. 7; ds pi) Svros xaplou eyyis Sos dv paracodévres oaGeinre. 
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of the shore of the Great Harbour which lay between their cnap. vin. 
double walls. The possession of those walls gave them 

the command of all the roads that started from the gate 

of Achradina, subject to the danger that they might find 

all alike blocked at convenient points by Syracusan guards. 

Of the two roads open to them, the Helorine road by the The two 
sea, that part of it at least which lay near to Syracuse, a 
was open to the obvious objection that it would at once 

lead them to the Syracusan post at the Olympieion. The 

other and somewhat higher road by the present Floridia 

might turn out to be blocked at this post or that ; but there 

was no such certain and immediate obstacle awaiting them. 

The Helorine road too led directly to quite other parts of 

Sicily, from which any road to Katané would be roundabout 

indeed. The path by Floridia would sooner bring them to The road 
the hills from which they looked for their help, or at all eee 
events to the rough passes by which those hills might be 
reached, The upper road therefore was chosen. 

The early part of the road by which they were to march First day's 
is neither a dead flat nor does it cross any considerable seid 
height. It goes down to the Anapos, and thence rises 
again to the town of Floridia. But the Anapos had to be 
crossed ; it was certain that it would have to be crossed in 
the face of an enemy; the ground too afforded plenty of 
opportunities for the Syracusan horsemen and darters to 
annoy the march of the Athenian heavy-armed. To that 
kind of force the great mass of the retreating army be- 
longed ; we do once, at the very last stage of all, get a 
moment’s glimpse of the Athenian horsemen; but that is 
all, They marched in the shape of a hollow oblong, the Order of 
unwarlike following with the baggage being placed in the “® ™*F- 
middle *, Nikias led the van, while Démosthenés com- 


1 Thue. vii, 83. 1, and below, p. 389. 

2 Ib. 78. 2; rovs 38 oxevopdpous wat roy wdrciorov dxAov éytds dow of 
éwAtra:z. These, whatever their race or condition, are distinct from the 
personal slaves of the horsemen and heavy-armed. 
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manded the rear. The energy to which the elder general 
had been kindled by the strait in which he found himself 
was not spent in his words of exhortation. In spite of his 
toils and griefs and his grievous sickness, Nikias kept his 
eye on his whole Jine. If any part seemed out of order, he 
was there at once to marshal the line and to do all that a 
younger captain in full health could have done at such a 
moment. Démosthenés did the like; but throughout the 
march better order was kept under the command of Nikias 
than under that of Démosthenés. 

The first time that the army came to actual fighting 
with any enemy was when they reached the Anapos. 
Where the present road crosses it, it is a narrow stream 
with steep banks, There they found their advance checked 
by the Syracusans and their allies who defended the pas- 
sage. Those who were employed on this particular service 
could have been only a small part of the Syracusan army. 
In anything like a regular fight the Athenians still had 
the advantage ; they forced the passage, and put its de- 
fenders to flight. What wore out the strength of the 
retreating army was not actual encounters, in which blows 
could be given and returned. It was the constant harassing 
warfare of the horsemen and darters, who seized every 
occasion on the march to make desultory attacks, which 
the heavy-armed had no means of returning. The attacks 
of the horsemen went on wherever the ground made it 
possible, as it was during the whole of the first day’s 
march. This carried them about five miles from their 
starting-point. For the night they encamped, we are told, 
on a hill, perhaps at the top of the ascent immediately 
above the Anapos, before Floridia is reached !. 

The immediate object of the retreating army now was 
to reach a rocky height known as the Akraian cliff, which 
doubtless took its name from the Syracusan settlement 


* Thue. vii. 78. 4; nbAlfovro mpds Addy rim, 
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at Akrai. Could they once reach and master that point, omar. vin. 
they would be on the high ground, within reach of their 
Sikel allies. With them they might rest awhile, and 
devise the means of reaching Katané by some roundabout 
path. But the approach to the cliff was no easy matter. 
The road to it lay through a most rough pass, which The pass. 
begins just below the present town of Floridia, and is now 
known as Cava Spampinato or Calatrella, the latter a name 
that speaks of Saracen occupation. The cliff itself, the 
end of the lands now known as Monasterello, stands at 
the point of junction of this combe and another of the 
same kind!. As soon as the Syracusans were certain of The Syra- 
the point at which the retreating force was aiming, a party build a 
was sent on to build a wall across the pass. Meanwhile on 
the second day’s march of the Athenians had led them only 
over twenty stadia, This implies ceaseless harassing on 
the part of the Syracusan horsemen and darters, though 
it is not directly mentioned. The place of their second Second 
night’s encampment was on a rough piece of ground to Sin: 
which they had to go down. This, though there may * *? 
be some difficulty as to the exact distance, seems to agree 
very well with some of the ground immediately below 
Floridia to the south, ground now crossed by a modern 
viaduct 2. The present town seems to have had a fore- 
runner of some kind; for one object in the choice of the 
encampment was to take food out of the houses, and 
water’, This last was not likely to be plentiful in their 
march up the rugged combe. On the third day the Third day’s 
Athenians set forth to attempt their hard march to the oe 
cliff. They were annoyed on their way by the horsemen PF 13- 
and darters; the darters would have every opportunity all 

1 Thue, vii. 78.5; Fv 58 Adgos waprepds al éxarépabev xapadpa kpnuvwdys: 
éxadeiro 8% ’“Axpaiov Aéwas. See Appendix XXII. 

2 See Appendix XXII. 

> Thue. vii. 78. 4; BovAdpevor Ex Te THY olmdv AaBeiv Te EUS pov (Keira 
yop 5 x@pos) wal Gdap pera apdy abrav pépecba: abrddev. 
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cuap. vitt. along the line, and there are points where the sides of the 
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pass sink so low that the horsemen also could get at the 
struggling heavy-armed. The Athenians made fight for a 
while; but at last they lost heart and went back to their 
camp of the night before. There they again spent the 
night, but with a smaller stock of provisions; the horse- 
men hindered their leaving their camp to plunder or 
forage '. 

It was no slight task for forty thousand men, armed and 
unarmed—less indeed by so many as had been killed or had 
strayed away or had sunk from mere weariness during the 
three days’ march—to make their way, and to keep some 
kind of order in making it, along a frightfully rugged 
path, with darts every moment hurled down on their heads, 
and with occasional charges of horse on their flanks. But 
they still struggled on through the fourth day’s march, 
striving against al] hindrances, till they at last came in 
sight of the point for which they were striving. But a 
wall had arisen between them and the cliff, and behind the 
wall was a body of Syracusan heavy-armed, ranged in the 
narrow pass. ‘They were, in the military language of the 
time, not a few shields deep*. And on the rock itself was 
posted a large body of darters, who, from their high place, 
could take good aim at the men who were struggling on 
below. Yet the Athenians attacked the wall, and strove 
to carry the position by force 3. Whatever may have been 
the strength of the hasty barrier in itself, they failed to 
storm it in the face of the thick ranges of shields and 
spears behind it, and under the ceaseless shower of missiles 
falling from above. When the attempt was found to be 
hopeless, they turned round; they marched some way from 
the barrier, and halted to rest awhile. During this halt of 


? Thue. vii. 78.6; ob ydp én: droxmpeiy oldv re Ry bnd rav lanka. 

2 Ib. 79.1; ebpov mpd tavrav imp rod dnoraxioparos riv weChy orparidy 
napareraypévny obx én’ ddtyow doni8ev. See above, pp. 169, 170. 

® Ib. 2; mpooBadrdyres of “APnvaio: éretyopudyxouy. 
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the Athenians the rain and thunder common in the autumn caar. vu. 
season came on. To men already disheartened by toil and 

failure the ordinary course of nature seemed something 

strange and terrible ; the rain and thunder were surely sent Rain and 
by the gods for their destruction’. Their spirits sank yet epee 
lower ; yet they still had heart to strike a blow when they 

were all but hopelessly hemmed in within the fatal pass. 

For, while they were halting, Gylippos sent on a party by They make 
some side path—it would be easy to find such—to throw aaa 
up another wall between their halting-place and their camp 

of the night before. Even now, when it comes to actual 
fighting, the Athenians have the better. A party was 

sent on in advance which succeeded in hindering the Syra- 

cusans from carrying out their work. The rest followed ; 

they seem to have made their way out of the pass at the 

end near Floridia. On the fourth night they encamped on Fourth 
the plain; that is, no longer in the bottom below Floridia, ie 
but in the more level ground above”. 

The fifth day’s work was the result of a certain change Fifth day’s 
of plan. The generals now gave up the thought of zeal ee 
forcing their way to that particular cliff by that particular >¢* 15- 
pass. Their object seems now to have been to find some 
other road, some other pass, in the same neighbourhood, 
which might lead them to the high ground, and which the 
Syracusans might not have occupied®. On this errand March on 
they now set forth. But, now that they were on more ead 
level ground, the attacks of the Syracusans, now above all 
those of the horsemen, became more galling than ever. 
Horsemen and darters pressed on them from every side; 
they were surrounded by enemies; if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, the assailants gave way; if they fell back, the 

1 Thuo. vii. 79. 3; évdpcov emt rp operépy bACbpy Kal Tatra névra 
yevéoOat. The feeling had been the other way at an earlier stage. See 
above, p. 173, and Grote, vii. 465. 


9 Ib. §; wpds 7d wedloy nddAlcavro. 
* See Appendix XXII. 
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assailants pressed upon them. They specially harassed the 
rear, the division of Démosthenés, hoping that, if they could 
put one part of the army to flight, a general panic might 
seize on the whole!. But though many were wounded, the 
army still kept its order. The attacks however had been 
so ceaseless that, in the course of the whole day, they had 
advanced only five or six stadia, a good deal under a mile. 
At that distance they halted, still on the level ground *, 
The Syracusans also withdrew for the night to their camp, 
of the place of which we have no hint. 


The night that followed was spent by the Athenian 
generals in debates as to the course now to be followed. 
The discussion led to a complete change of plan. The 
design of reaching the Sikel country by the road by 
which they had thus far striven to reach it, or by any 
other road in what we may call the region of the Anapos, 
was altogether given up. The scheme had broken down; 
there was no hope of success in that quarter. Provisions 
too had nearly failed, and the number of those who had 
been wounded in the ceaseless attacks of the enemy was 
very great’, Nikias and Démosthenés therefore deter- 
mined to attempt their escape by a wholly different path. 
They gave up the thought of reaching Katané, even by 
the most roundabout and rugged of roads*. The new 
march was to be towards Kamarina and Gela, and the 
other towns, Greek and barbarian, in that quarter. If they 
could make their way from their present position into the 
Helorine road, at some point well out of reach of the 
garrison of the Olympieion, they had a reasonable chance 
of escape. The very care with which the Syracusans had 

1 Thue. vii. 79.5; padcora rols voraras mpoonimrovtes, et nas Kata Bpayxd 
Tpepdpevor wav 7d orpdrevpa poBnoeay. 

2 Tb. 6; wpoerOdvres névre 4 2 oradious, dveravovro ty Tq Tredly. 


° Ib. 80.1. Where their state is set forth with some emphasis. 
* Ib. 2. See Appendix XXII. 
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oceupied the passes by which the Athenians were expected cuar. vm, 
to march gave them some hope. Some distant point of 

this road might be found unguarded, and they might be 

able to reach the Sikel hills from that side without further 
hindrance. 


The district to which we have now to turn our thoughts 
is that which lies round the modern towns of Noto and 
Avola, where a number of rivers empty themselves into the The south- 
eastern sea of Sicily. All of them are necessarily crossed ee 
by the road from Syracuse to Heldron. These streams are 
largely of the nature of fiumare, stony beds; the amount 
of water in them depends largely on the weather and on 
the time of the year. What is a mere expanse of stones 
one day may be a rushing torrent the next. It was the 
rainy season of the year, as the Athenian army had lately 
felt; there is further every reason to think that, before 
Sicily was so cruelly shorn of its woods, the average 
amount of water in these beds was much greater than 
it is now. The rivers then, when the retreating army 
had to cross them in the time of autumn, may well have 
been found greater hindrances than they seem to a modern 
traveller who passes them at an earlier time of the year. 
The first in the series, the one most to the north, is that The Kaky- 
which in our narrative is called Kakyparis, that is, there ela 
can be no reasonable doubt, the modern Casszéile. This 
stream runs through a deep combe among the mountains, 
the Cava Cassibile, which would form an approach to the 
Sikel Jands in that quarter far easier than that by which 
the Athenian army had tried to reach the Akraian cliff. 
The road is far less rough, and, though the windings of 
the stream may cause it to be crossed several times, it 
could not, as its course lay within the gorge, become any 
hindrance to the march of an army by that road. The 
combe gradually opens into the more level ground by the 
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CHAP, VIII. sea, into which the Kakyparis makes its way by a wider 
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mouth than might have been expected from its present 
size only a little way inland. But at the point where 
it was crossed by the Helorine road!, at a very slight 
distance from the sea, its crossing could present no difhi- 
culty now, and it would seem from the story to have 
presented none then. The new plan of the Atheman 
generals was to make their way into the Helorine road 
at a point not very far north of that where it crossed 
the Kakyparis. They hoped that the Syracusans would 
not have occupied these more distant passes. And if 
Kakyparis could have been reached and found undefended, 
a march up the pleasant combe through which his stream 
flows would, in its earlier stages at least, have been a 
holiday undertaking after the fearful toil of the struggle 
along the stony gorge between Floridia and the Akraian 
cliff. 

But Gylippos and Hermokratés were not men to be 
easily deceived. They had most likely already secured 


guarded by the passages of the rivers as one of the possible ways by 


the Syra- 
cusans. 


which the Athenians might attempt to escape. It is men- 
tioned that the Athenians looked for their Sikel allies to 
meet them at the point where the road crosses the Kaky- 
paris. If any such had been waiting there all these days 
since the despatch of the first message of Nikias’, they 
had gone away in despair or had been driven away. Most 
likely a new message had been sent after the partial change 
of plan on the night of the fourth day*; a more thorough 
change of course had now become possible. And the 
watchful eyes of Gylippos and Hermokratés had doubt- 
less marked the chance also. In any case the Syracusans 
were beforehand with their retreating enemies. On the 


1 See Appendix XXII. 
? Thue. vii. 77.6. See above, p. 372, and Appendix XXII. 
* See Appendix XXII. 
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morning which followed the debate of the fifth night in omar. vm. 
the Athenian camp, the ford of Kakyparis was held, not 

by Sikel allies of Athens, but by a Syracusan detachment 

busily employed in defending the passage with a wall and 

palisade ?. 

The resolution of the Athenian generals was no sooner Sixth day’s 
taken than it was carried out. And it was carried out towardsthe 
so skilfully as for the moment to deceive the Syracusans, re 
and so to gain at least the advantage of time. The Athe- Seen 
nian army left its post while it was still night, having 
lighted a number of fires to make the enemy believe that 
they were still there®. They then set out in the same 
order as before, Nikias commanding the van and Démo- 
sthenés the rear. But the two divisions presently parted pele 
asunder. A retreat by night in the neighbourhood of an part 
enemy was not a hopeful work or one favourable to dis- “4 
cipline. Panic and superstitious dread came upon the army. oe ig 
So, our guide remarks, it is apt to happen to all armies, gion of 
and the greater the army the greater the danger of this ee 
kind *. The rear, under Démosthenés, was specially smitten 
in this way. The rear is in any case the part of the army 
most likely to fall into confusion, and whatever was left of 
the unwarlike centre of the original square * was likely to 
lag behind with the rear rather than to speed on with the 
van. The division of Démosthenés now fell altogether 
out of order and lagged behind, while the van, under 
Nikias, now spoken of as a separate army, kept their ranks 
better, and marched on with greater speed. It was the 
object of Nikias to press on as fast as might be. He 
thought that safety was most likely to be had, not by 

1 Thue. vii. 80. 5; edpoy xai tvradOa pvdacyy riva trav Xupaxociov, 
dwore:y(Covody re nat dwocravpoveay rov wépov. See Appendix XXII. 

2 Ib. 1; wupd cavoaryres ws wAciora dndyay riv orpariay. 

8 Ib. 3; ofov gurer wal wact orparowéBos, padsora Be Trois peylarors, PdBor 


Kat deipara tyyityvecOu . . . dunlrre rapaxh. 
* See above, p. 373. 
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ing only where fighting could not be avoided’. By 
daybreak this front division, far in advance of that of 
Démosthenés2, had reached the Helorine road, the road 
by the sea, as distinguished from the inland hills which 
had been the scene of their earlier march*, Along this 
road they marched till they came to the point where it 
goes down with a steep descent to the ford of the Kaky- 
paris. No Sikels were there to help and guide them up 
the combe; they saw the Syracusan detachment on the 
other side still busy with their fortification. The spirit 
of the Athenians was not yet worn out with their toils ; 
once more, when it comes to actual fighting, they have the 
better. The ground gave them some help; they charged 
down the steep bank of the stream; they crossed the ford, 
and drove away the Syracusans from their works on the 
lower ground on the right bank *. Even in this last stage 
of their struggles, they had thus much of success to cheer 
them, 

But the fact that no Sikels had come to help them and 
that a Syracusan party was there to withstand them put 
an end to every thought that the Athenian army could 
reach the hill country of the Sikels by way of the gorge 
of the Kakyparis. They might reasonably expect to find 
the pass occupied and fortified against them; they may 
likely enough have seen Syracusan soldiers actually posted 
on the lower hills which command its entrance. Their 
Sikel guides, guides who had doubtless led them through 
the whole of the march, counselled them to go on to another 


1 Thue. vii. 81.3; Oaooov 5 Nixtas Hye, voul(av ob 7d tmopévay bv rH 
roovry éxdvras elvat wat paxeoOa owrnpiay, dd\dAA 7d ws TAXIOTA broxmpEly, 
rocavra paxopévous 50a dvayxd{ovra, 

2 Ib. 80. 3; 70 yey Nusiov orpdrevpa, Gowep Hyetro, fuvévevé re rat 
mpotrAaBe woAAP. See Appendix XXIT. 

3 Ib. 4. See Appendix XXII. 

* Ib. See Appendix XXII, 
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river, the Erineos!. There was of course the chance that cur. vz. 


they might find some undefended way among the moun- 
tains. There was the chance that the Syracusans whom 
they had driven from the ford of the Kakyparis were the 
most distant of Syracusan outposts, and that now their 
course in any direction that they might choose might be 
uninterrupted. In any case pressing on was less dangerous 
than falling back. They marched on therefore as far as 


the Erineos. They reached this point late in the day, and Sixth 


Nikias settled his army for the night on some high ground 


near the river”. The topography here is somewhat more Question 


difficult than in the case either of the Kakyparis, the first 
river in this part of their march, or of the last, namely the 
Assinaros. Both these are clearly marked ; it is less easy 
to fix which of several streams is the Erineos. North of 
the town of Avola is a small stream called the Elanici, 
a name which might possibly stand to Hrineos in the same 
relation in which Cassilile stands to Kakyparis. Between 
the towns of Avola and Noto there is one most picturesque 
narrow gorge on a small scale, with steep banks and signs 
of primeval burrowings, known by the name of Maralidi. 
Further on there is a wider and gentler dip, called La 
Cavallata, dry certainly at times, but seemingly full of water 
at others. Just beyond it is the end of a range of hills, 
which would very well serve the purposes of Nikias as 
a shelter and as an outlook’. On one of these hills or 
on some other point along the line of way, the army abode 


as to the 
Erineos. 


for the sixth night of their retreat. In the morning they oe 
were startled by the appearance of their Syracusan enemies, Bapieiber 


who had, by the mouth of a Syracusan herald, a frightful mas 


tale to tell them. The division of Nikias was now the News of 


the other 


only representative on Sicilian ground of the two great division. 


1 Thue. vii. 80. 5; ravry yap ol tyyeudves éxéAevoy. See Appendix XXII. 

9 Ib. 82. 4; Nuwlas eat of per’ adrod dgixvodyra: ravry TH huépg emt rdv 
worapoy roy Epvedy, xat diaBds mpds peréwpdy ri Kadice THy arparidy. See 
Appendix XXII. 5 See Appendix XXII, 
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armaments which Athens had sent forth to win the mastery 
of Sicily and the western seas. 

On the morning of the day before, as soon as it was 
known that the Athenian force had decamped in the night, 
there was great wrath in the camp of Syracuse. Syra- 
cusans and allies joined in a general cry against Gylippos, 
charging him with having allowed the enemy to escape}. 
This suspicion is one of several signs that the feeling to- 
wards the Athenians, and specially towards Nikias, which 
was felt by or attributed to the Lacedemonian was wholly 
different from that either of the native Syracusans or of 
the kinsfolk who had thrown themselves heart and soul 
into the Syracusan cause. When we think of the earlier 
career of Nikias, his long friendship for Sparta and his 
negotiation of the peace which bears his name, it seems 
likely that he and Gylippos may have been personal ac- 
quaintances; they may even have been personal friends. 
At any rate Nikias and his army would be to Gylippos 
simply men whom his duty to his own city made his 
enemies in war. There was nothing to fill his mind with 
that fierce call to vengeance which stirred the heart of 
every Syracusan, and which would be fully shared by 
Corinthians and Leukadians who came to help their 
daughter or sister city in time of danger. It was only 
natural that the charge of showing undue and even treason- 
able favour to the invaders, if brought against any man, 
should be brought against Gylippos. The story almost 
reads as if the Syracusan army hardly waited for orders 
to pursue the fugitives. There could be little doubt as to 
the road by which they had gone, and the pursuit was 
made with all speed*. The division of Démosthenés, once 

1 Thue, vii. 81. 1; of Zupacdorn Kal of Edppayor ... tv alrig of woddol 
tov TvAunmov elyov éxdvra dpeiva: rovs ’AOnvaious. 

2 Directly after the words in the last note follows; «at xara rdxos 


Sueovres, GF ov xaAEnws yoOdvovro Kexwpynkéras, karahapBavovor wept dplarou 
d&pay. This looks almost like popular action. 
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the rereward of the whole force and containing more than cmap. vit. 
half the army !, had not with daylight fully shaken off the 

panic terrors of the night. Their march was so much 

slower and so much less orderly than that of the division 

of Nikias, that of the two parts of the army neither knew 
anything of the fate of the other. We cannot suppose 

that Démosthenés did not fully share the wish of Nikias 

to press on with all speed; but, placed in the rear, ex- 

posed to the first attack of the enemy, and commanding 

a disheartened and now disordered force, he could not keep 

up with his colleague”. When therefore the Syracusans The divi- 
caught him up, about the hour of the morning meal, canis 
seemingly before he had reached the Helorine road, he °vert@ken. 
was more than six miles behind the division of Nikias 3. 

At this point the last fight of the best soldier that Athens 

had left to her was to begin. 

It was against hard odds that the man of Pylos had Last fight 
to strive the last time that he met a Lacedemonian enemy Bes 
face to face. The fight was of the kind of which we have 
seen so many in these few days, a fight in which the heavy- 
armed, wearied and disheartened, could do nothing against 
the ceaseless desultory attacks of the horsemen and darters *. 
Démosthenés and his men were at last surrounded in a diffi- 
cult piece of ground. A space thick with olive-trees, fenced Olive- 
in by a wall, was crossed by a road from one end to the Polyzélos. 
other 5. It had been the estate of Polyzélos, son of Deino- 


1 Thue. vii. 80. 3; TO #ysov padcora nat Ado. 

2Tb.; dweondc0n tre nal draxrérepov éxdper. 81. 2; mpooémftav [ol 
Xupaxdorn) rots pera rov Anpoodévous, tarépors re over Kat oxXoAaiTEpoy Kal 
draxrérepoyv youpovotv, ws THs vuKTos TéTE fuvEeTapaxOnoay. 

3 Ib. 33; 7d 8¢ Nexiov orpdrevpa anetxey ev re mpdodey Kai wevrynKovra 
cradious. See Appendix XXII. 

4 Ib. 81. 2, 33 of lrafjs rdv Euparoclwv exvedovvrd re Agov abrods Biya 31) 
&vras kai fuviyov és Tadd . . . 5 3é Anpoobévns . . . ov mpobxmpe paddov 
4h ts paxnv fuverdocero, tus tviiarplBav xvedovral re iw’ abrayv, wal dv 
WoAA® OopvBy airés re wat of per’ adrod *APnvaio: Foay. 

5 Tb.; dvecAndévres és Tt xaplov,g@ Kixdy piv rerxloy wepify, dd0s 3e EvOev 
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It still bore his name, a name doubtless still honoured 
in Syracuse!, Some chance or heedlessness must have 
led the retreating force into so untoward a spot; when 
they were in it, the Syracusans knew how to make the 
best of their advantage. They shrank from any general 
attack, from any near fighting. They thought that it 
might still be dangerous to risk a struggle face to face 
with desperate men. Their own superiority was now so 
clear that it was not wise to jeopard it at the last moment 
by any untoward chance?, And with this was now 
mingled another feeling, that by which the thought of 
success gradually softens into something like the thought 
of mercy. Men began to feel that the leading into cap- 
tivity of the invading host would be a more striking 
symbol of Syracusan victory than their slaughter °. 

When therefore the whole day had been passed in harass- 
ing attacks on the Athenians on every side, when the 
strength of the enemy was clearly failing through wounds 
and weariness and hunger, towards evening a herald was 
sent to the Athenian army—it was sent to the army rather 
than to the general—bearing a message in the name of 
Gylippos and the Syracusans and their allies*, An appeal 
wai éyOev, éAdas re ov ddlyas eTxey. On &vOev cal évOev see Arnold, iii. 423 ; 
Grote, vii. 469. I go with Grote. 

1 Plut. Nik. 27; &ype ob AnpooGéns éddw wai 7d per’ éxeivou orpdrevpa 
wep rv TorulnAccov abaAny ev 7Q SrapdxecOa wat bnorcimeaOa KvKAO- 
6év. See Appendix XXII. Plutarch is not describing the march of 
Démosthenés in any detail; but he preserves this bit of topography in the 
words of one who could take it for granted. The memories of Polyzélos 


ecncerned Philistos; they did not concern Thucydides. 

2 Thue. vii. 81. 3, 43... &BdAAovro nepioraddy. toradras 82 wpoo- 
Bodais wal od Evoraddv pdxas of Zvpaxdcro elxdrws Expwvro: 1d ydp droxw- 
Suvevew mpds dvOpdnous dwovevonuévous ob apds exeivay paddov Hy Eri 4 apds 
tiv ’AOnvalwy. 

$ Ib. 4; xaldpa pads ré ris dylyvero ty’ ebapayig h8n caper pr) mpoavado- 
Gjval rp, wat ivdpulov nal ds ravry rH ldéq xaradapacdpeva: AfWeadas 
abrous. 

* Ib. 82.15 afpyypa wovovwra: Fvdinwos xal Xupaxdoro wal ol Evppaxos. 
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was made to that part of the Athenian army which might cuar. vin. 
be supposed to be serving against its will. Athenian 
citizens, hired mercenaries, allies who had taken the Athe- 

nian side of their own free will, must all take the conse- 
quences of their voluntary acts. But the islanders of the 
figean were guiltless of any evil will towards Syracuse 

or her allies; they were there simply at the bidding of 

a haughty mistress in whose ambitious designs they had 

no real interest. The proclamation of Gylippos promised 

safety and freedom to all the islanders who would come 

over to the Syracusan side!. The contingents of a few 
islands—the names are not given—accepted these terms. 

But the great body of the class to whom the tempting General 
offer was made declined to forsake their Athenian com- (tht. 


ness of the 
rades*, It must be remembered that the general feeling a 
among the subject allies of Athens towards the ruling city 

was not one of active hatred. The Athenian supremacy 
offended the Greek instinct which demanded full inde- 
pendence for every city, great or small; but it was not 

a rule of heavy oppression. It was in most cities preferred 

to the rule of the local oligarchs’. But perhaps stronger 

still was the feeling of military honour and comradeship. 
Soldiers of Athens, by whatever means they had become 

such, they would not forsake Athens in her distress. 

After the first message of which so little had come a Surrender 
second followed. Its result was a capitulation by which ile 
the whole remaining army of Démosthenés surrendered ee a 
themselves to Gylippos and the Syracusans. They sur- 


rendered on the simple promise that no man should be 


1 Thue. vii. 82. 13 wpwrov pev rev vnoiwrayv ei tis BovAcrat én’ édevOeplg 
ws opas dmévas. 

2 Th.; dwexdpnody rives wéAes ov wodAal. They acted by cities, which 
almost suggests a vote in each division. 

8 I need not point out that Grote has much to say on this head in 
several places. See also the account of the affairs in Samos; Thuo, viii. 
63-76. 
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cap. vil. put to death by violence or by bonds—that is by such 


imprisonment as would amount to a lingering death—or 
by lack of necessary food'. The terms were harsh and 
vague; they would not be broken if every man were sold 
in the slave-market; but they were at least less harsh 
than the measure which Athens had dealt out to enemies 
who had given far less provocation. And the general 


He makes himself was not included in them. The lofty spirit of 


no 
for 


He tries 
to kill 
himself, 


Number 
of the 


prisoners. 


terms ‘i n f 
himself, Démosthenés, having secured some small measure of mercy 


for his soldiers, disdained to make any terms for himself. 
His day was over; life had no more charms for him, least 
of all life as a captive of victorious Syracuse. And death 
at the bidding of victorious Syracuse was a more hateful 
prospect than death by his own hand. As soon as the 
agreement was made, Démosthenés drew his sword and 
sought to slay himself; but the enemy gathered round 
him and hindered his purpose2. Lamachos had died fight- 
ing by land and Eurymedién by sea; the fate of their 
renowned colleague was harder. 

The division which he commanded had been so thinned 
by the ceaseless toils of so many days that, out of a full 
half of the whole host of forty thousand that had set forth 
from before Syracuse, the men who came under the terms 
of the capitulation numbered six thousand only’, Wearied, 
wounded, helpless, the Athenian heavy-armed, still more the 
horsemen of whom we have as yet heard so little, even now 


1 Thue. vii. 82. 2; mpds rods dAAous dwavras rovs pera Anpoodévous 
dporoyia yiyvera:, Wore Snda TE Tapadovva Kal py drodaveivy pndéva pyre 
Bales pare Seapois pyre ris dvayraordrns év8eig diairns. 

2 Plut. Nik. 27; abrds 32 Anpoodéyvns onacdpevos 7d fipos ExAnge pev 
éavrdv, ob pry dwébave. raxu Tav mwodrepioy meproxydvrey kal cvdAAaBdrvrwv 
avréy. Whence this comes we might guess; we learn for certain from 
Pausanias, i. 29.12; ypapw 82 obSev d:agopa } Pidioros, bs épn Anpoobévny 
pev cnovdds tomnoacba trois d\Acs mAnY abrod, kal ws HAicKETO, abrov ém- 
xeipety droxreivas, Cf. Grote, vii. 470; Thirlwall, iii. 456. They knew the 
nature of evidence. 

5 Thue. vii. 82. 3. 
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kept something of worldly wealth about them. They were cuar. vni. 
bidden to give up their money by throwing it into shields 

held with the hollow side upwards. Four such shields 

were filled with the coins!. The captive remnant of one His divi- 
division of the Athenian army, with their renowned general, ie 
the victor in so many gallant enterprises, were then led with pedi 
all speed as prisoners to Syracuse*, The other division, Division of 
too far ahead of them to know anything of their fate, ea S 
were still encamped in Syracusan territory. The object night. 

of the victorious Syracusans was now to bring them too 


into the city in the same case as their comrades. 


The news of this day’s work was brought the next morn- Seventh 
ing, the morning of the seventh day since the beginning ao ibe: 
of the retreat, to the ears of Nikias and his army. They !7- 
were still on their post by the Erineos when the Syracusan The sur- 
herald came to announce to the general that his colleague ae ? 
and all his division had become prisoners of the Syracusans, date ad 
Let him, the message added, surrender in the same sort 3, to Nikias. 
Nikias at first refused to believe the tale. A short truce 
was agreed on, in order that an Athenian horseman* might 
go and bring word whether it were so or not. The horse- 
man went. He must have overtaken the sad procession 
of his countrymen on their way to Syracuse; he came 
back to announce that the tale of the herald was true. 

Nikias then sent his herald to Gylippos and the Syra- 
cusans. He did not offer a surrender—he still commanded 
several thousand men with arms in their hands, which they 
could still use with effect whenever the enemy came to close 

1 Thue. vii. 82. 3. See Grote, vii. 460. According to the reckonings of 
Mr. Arthur Evans (Syracusan Medallions, 132), the sum would be about 
333,333 drachmas. He suggests that the military chest was carried in this 


way by the men. 
2 Thue. vii. 82. 4; ed0bs drexdptCov és tiv woduy, 
3 Ib. 83. 1; eAevovres kdxeivov 70 aitd Spay. 
‘ Ib.; lrnéa wéwpa oxepduevov. It is plural in the Syracusan version. 


Plut, Nik. 37. 
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cHap. vir. quarters. He proposed terms of peace, at all events terms 


Nikias’ 


proposal of 


peace. 


His terms 
refused, 


of ransom for his own division; of those who had already 
surrendered nothing was said. He asked that the remnant 
of the Athenian army should be allowed to go free, on 
condition that Athens should repay to Syracuse the whole 
costs of the war, and till payment should be made, should 
give hostages, an Athenian citizen for each talent!. As a 
confession of defeat, such terms were humiliating enough 
to Athens, and they promised a welcome contribution to 
the Syracusan hoard. They were of course open to the 
objection which applies to all conventions of the kind made 
between military commanders. Nikias had no atthority 
to bind the Athenian people to any terms* And the 
terms which he proposed did not fall in with the immediate 
frame of mind of the Syracusan people and their leaders. 
Above all temptations of money, even above the longing 
for a bloody revenge, came the yearning for one special and 
symbolic form of Syracusan triumph, the leading of the 
captive host of Athens and her captive generals as bondmen 
into Syracuse. Gylippos too, as we shall presently see, had 
his own personal wish on the matter, which would be dis- 
appointed if Nikias were allowed to lead away a ransomed 
but not a captive army’. The Spartan commander there- 
fore agreed with the Syracusans in refusing the terms pro- 
posed by Nikias. Shouts of threatening and reviling spoke 
the general mind of the army. The struggle, if we can 
call it so, the hurling of darts from the Syracusan side, at 
once began again‘, Parts of two more fearful days were 
yet to pass before all was over. 

During the rest of the day which followed the surrender 

1 Thue. vii. 83. 2; Plut. Nik. 27. ? See above, p. 66. 

3 See below, p. 404. 

* Thue. vii. 83. 3; of 88 Xupaxdaco: nal TvAcmwos ob wpocedéxovro rods 
Adyous, GAAA mpoomecdvres Kal weproravres wavraxdbev ~BadrAov. Plut. Nik. 


27; ol 8 ob mpoceixov, dAAA mwpds UBpw wal per’ dpyijs dwecdodvres ~Baddorv. 
Here is another little touch from the eye-witness, 
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of the division of Démosthenés, the day on which that sur- caar. vim. 
render was announced to Nikias, the Athenians still kept They stay 
their post on the hill which they had occupied near the ale 
Erineos. They were now well nigh worn out with lack of pUhe aay 
food and of all things needful?. But they bore up till 
evening, while the Syracusans stood around and hurled 

their missiles at them from every side*. With nightfall, Seventh 
as usual, the struggle ceased ; the plan of Nikias was to sc 
wait till all was still?, and again to make the attempt 
which he had once before made successfully, of escaping 
by night. His men took up their arms, and formed for Failure 

a march: but the Syracusans heard what was going on, rae fa 
and raised the pean for battle*. The Athenians then, pp? by 
finding that all chance of getting away by stealth was 

now hopeless, again Jaid down their arms and waited for 

the morning. Three hundred men only, of what class or Escape of 
people we are not told, forced their way through the Syra- nace 
cusan guard, and got off under cover of the darkness, each 

man whither he could °. 

And now the day dawned, the eighth and last day of Eighthday, 
this frightful struggle. With the early morning Nikias im 
led forth his army. Even now there seems no thought of rt march 

of Nikias 
a direct attack face to'face; the Athenian army marches ~ 
on as before under the now familiar shower of missiles from 
every side. Their line of march was along the Helorme 
way. Soon after this stage of the journey that ancient 
path no longer coincides with any modern road. The road The road. 


now turns inland to reach the modern town of Noto, but 


1 Thue. vii. 83. 4; eZyov 52 xal obrot wovnpas cirou re Kat émrndelow dxopiq. 
Plut. Nik. 27; ¢BadAov 45n wavrov tvdeds Exovra Ta émrndelov. 

4 Thuc. u. 8.3; @BadAov wat rovrovs [as they had before done to the 
division of Démosthenés] péxpe dpé. 

3 Ib.; rijs vuerds puddtayres 7d hovyacor. 

* Ib.; of Supaxdaror ala@dvovra kal éxaiwvicay. 

8 Ib. 8; 3a Trav puddwoy Bracdpevas txdpovv. We shall hear of them 


again. 
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cHaP. vi. the ancient track can still be followed. It sometimes co- 


The Assi- 
naros or 
Falco- 
mara. 


incides with lesser pieces of road, and in many places the 
wheel-tracks worn deep in the rock show that we are tread- 
ing a path which had doubtless done service for ages before 
the time of Nikias!. We may conceive that the object of 
the retreating army was to reach the Heldros, and then to 
turn inland by the valley through which it flows. There 
was doubtless danger through the neighbourhood of the 
Syracusan town of Heldéron; but, could that be avoided, 
either the Helorine dale or the coast beyond Heléron offered 
an easier means of reaching a friendly Sikel country than 
any that had yet offered itself. Kasmenai might be dan- 
gerous, like Heléron; but they had a chance of making 
their way either to Motyca orto the Heraian Hybla’. Be- 
fore the Heléros could be reached, one more stream had to 
be passed, This is the river called in our history Assinaros, 
which we may safely set down as that which is now known 
as the Falcomara or Fiumara di Noto®, From the hills that 
surround the elder Neaiton, this stream flows down close to 
the modern Noto, and joins the sea at a distance of some- 
what more than four miles from that town. 

The retreating army now pressed on to reach the stream, 
partly, it is said, because they hoped that, if they could cross 
it, their march would be easier*. This perhaps simply 
means the vague hope of better things after overcoming 
any obstacle, and, the Assinaros crossed, there was at least 
no natural obstacle likely to be met with on the flat ground 
between it and the Heléros. It can hardly mean that 
the bed of the Assinaros or some path on its right bank 
was looked on as a possible way to the friendly region. 
For that purpose the valley of the Heléros was better 


1 T went over this ground with Mr. Arthur Evans in March, 1889. 
2 See Holm, G. 8. ii. 399. 3 See Appendix XXII, 
* Thue. vii. 84. 1; oldpevor pGdv ne oplow écecOeu, hy Bafa Tov nora- 
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fitted. The valley of the Assinaros is much shorter than cnar. vin. 
that of the Heldros, and it led directly to the Syracusan Valley and 
fortress of Neaiton. Lower down, the bed of the river is river. 
wide, with banks of different heights in different parts. 
Along that bed the stream, in spring at least, wanders 
freely from side to side, and it has doubtless often changed 
its exact course. At the point to which the Helorine way 
would lead from the camp by the Erineos, a point nearer to 
the sea than to the present town of Noto, the bed, though still 
wide, is narrower than in many other parts. The banks on 
each side are steep; on the right bank the zigzag ascent of 
the ancient road may easily be traced. Here was the spot 
which stood ready to be the last stage of the attempted re- 
treat of Nikias and his army. It was to witness the last 
scene of the great two-years’ struggle, the hour in which 
Syracuse, now at last free from fears and dangers, was to 
take her final revenge on the Athenian invader. 
The march from the Erineos to the Assinaros would be 
longer or shorter according to the stream which is chosen 
as the representative of the Erimeos. Long or short as was The Athe- 
their course, the Athenians were harassed at every step and rns 
on every side by the attacks of the Syracusan horsemen. 
These attacks were now, it would seem, shared in by the 
Syracusan force generally; the weary heavy-armed was no 
longer feared even in close attack!. The fugitives pressed 
on with such speed as was left to them, eager above all 
things to reach the stream at any cost. They were driven 
well nigh wild by intolerable thirst ; their post by the En- 
neos was cut off from water by the enemy; the waters of 


1 Thue. vii. 84.2; Ga Brafdpevor bwd rhs wavrayxdbev mpooBor7s imnéwy re 
morAA@y Kat rov dAAov SxAov. He had just before (1) said; of Supaxdoroe 
wal of fvppaxo: mpocéxewro rov avroy rpdmov mavraxdbev Baddovrés Te wai 
karaxovri(oyres. I seem to see in the dAAos SxAos a more general action of 
the Syracusan army than before. Hitherto it was only horsemen and 
darters. Now the rest of the army did not shrink from coming to close 
quarters with wearied men. 
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the Assinaros offered them the first chance of relief!. When 
they reached the left bank and saw the longed-for stream 
flowing beneath them, all thought, not only of discipline 
but of self-preservation, was forgotten®. It must have 
been a form of danger on which they had not reckoned 
when they saw the steep right bank of the river guarded 
by a Syracusan detachment, the levies, it may be, of He- 
Iéron and Neaiton ®. But the fugitives, goaded on alike 
by thirst and by the pursuing enemy, hardly heeded this 
new hindrance. They rushed without order down the banks 
into the river-bed ; each man pressed on as he might, eager 
to cross, eager to drink, a confused multitude falling on 
one another and trampling one another under foot. Each 
man struggled, not to save himself, still less to deal a blow 
at the new enemy, but to get a draught of the precious 
water, if it were his last moment ‘. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans on the right bank kept up a 
shower of missiles on the unhappy men who were thus 
huddled together in the bed of the stream beneath them. 
Many were slain by each other’s spears; some were en- 
tangled in their own baggage; some were swept away by 
the stream *. And presently a yet nearer form of destruc- 
tion fell upon them. The pursuing enemy followed them 
into the bed of the river, and began a merciless slaughter, 


1 See Appendix XXII. 

2 Thue. vii. 84. 2, 3; Gua 82 tad ris radarmwpias nat rod meiv émbupiaq. 
ws 32 yiyvovra én’ airy |ry worapyq], éonimrovaw obdert Kéopp Er, dAAA Tas 
ré ris KaPjvas abros mpwros BovaAdpevos. 

5 Ib. 43 és rd émt Odrepa rot norapyot mapacrdyres of Xupaxdaror (qv 32 


tepnpyades) EBadAov dvabev rods *APnvaiovs. These must have been a 


detachment who were there already. The force of Gylippos appears just 
before (3) as of woAépot émeipevor. 

* Ib.; @Baddrov . . . mivovrds re rovs modAods dopévous, wat ey KolAw ovrt 
TT noray@ éy opiow abrois rapagoopévovs, Thucydides had seen the place. 
Did Philistos guide him thither or the young Dionysios? 

5 Ib. 3; dOpdoe dvayxadpevan xwpeiy énémardy re dAAnAaS Kal Kare- 
marouv, wept re Trois Boparios Kal axeveow ol piv ebdis diepOeipovro, ot Se 
Euwaracadpevor raréppeor, 
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This was the special work of the Peloponnesian allies. To omar, vu. 
them the Athenians were simply enemies; the Peloponnesian 
allies of Athens were perhaps something more than enemies. 
The allies of Sparta were quite ready to cut the Argeians 
and Mantineians in pieces, if such was the duty laid upon 
them by the fortune of war. And they would not share the 
special desire of the Syracusan for the entrance of another 
band of captive Athenians into the city which the Athe- 
nians had hoped to enter as conquerors. The Peloponne- 
sians then smote and slew at pleasure’, They met with no 
resistance; if the Athenians fought, it was with one an- 
other, as new comers pressed into the stream, each striving 
for the first draught of water. The stream was now muddy 
with the trampling of thousands, and bloody with the 
slaughter of not a few of them. But to the raging thirst 
of the worn-out victims the polluted water was still tempting. 
Men drank and fought for their drink, while they were fall- 
ing without a struggle beneath the darts of the Syracusans 
on the right bank and the swords of their nearer Pelopon- 
nesian destroyers”, The river and its bed were now choked 
with dead bodies, crowded thick on each other. If a few 
contrived to escape from the valley of death, they were pre- 
sently cut down by the horsemen °. 

All this confusion and slaughter went on under the eyes Nikins 
of Nikias, a general who loved his soldiers, and who had eae 
always done all that he could for their welfare. In this GY!ippos. 
last extremity he turned himself to Gylippos. He thought, 
and truly, that he could better trust him than the Syra- 
cusans. To him then, in the guise of a suppliant, he 
made a personal appeal, a personal surrender. For himself 
he made no terms, he asked for no mercy. With him let 


1 Thue. vii. 84. 5. 

4 Ib. ; 7d Bdmp ebOds SépOapro, AAA’ odbey Haogov emiverd re Spov TH NAG, 
nHarwpévoy, cat wepipdxnrov Fv Trois wodAots. 

® Ib. 85. 1. 
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Gylippos and the Lacedemonians deal as they thought 
good ; only let them stop the slaughter of unresisting men’. 
And it may be that, in such words as he could command at 
such a moment, he called on Gylippos to remember that he, 
his suppliant, had once been renowned for honour and good 
fortune, to remember too that Athens, in her day of success, 


Nikias and had not dealt harshly with Sparta. This last plea must 


Sparta. 


End of the 
Athenian 
expedition. 


mean, first of all, that Athens had not committed the use- 
less crime of slaughtering the men from Sphaktéria. It 
must further mean that he, Nikias, had always been, as far 
as his duty allowed him, a friend of Sparta, that he had 
been foremost in making the treaty which bore his name, 
the treaty which had made Athens and Sparta friends, and 
which had given Sparta her long wished-for captives back 
again”, These were special claims of Athens and of Nikias 
on Sparta as a single city; towards the allies and colonies 
of Sparta Athens could certainly not boast of having used 
special mildness. Gylippos hearkened ; he felt some touch 
of pity towards Nikias himself; he saw in him the man 
who had given his name to the famous treaty. He looked 
for the glory of carrying the generals of Athens as captives 
to his own city ®. He gave the word; as his command 
was gradually understood, slaughter ceased, and leading into 
captivity began*, The last blows of the strife in which 
Athens was to have avenged the wrongs of Segesta and 
Leontinoi on Selinous and Syracuse were dealt in the river- 
bed of Assinaros. They were dealt by Peloponnesian and 
Syracusan hands against Athenians and allies who had lost 
the power, and almost the will, to strike a blow in return. 


1 Thue. vii. 85.1. See Appendix XXII. 

2 Plut. Nik. 27. See Appendix XXII. 

$ Thue. vii. 86. 2; Plut. Nik. 27. See Appendix XXII. 

* Thue. vii. 85. 2; wad d PvAcrmos pera rodro (wypeiv Hdn exdreve. It is 
doubtless from Philistos that Plutarch (Nik. 27) notices that the order was 
not at once carried out; Bpadéws rod mapayyéAparos diievoupévov, *.7.A. 
Some still escaped ; see n. p. 399. 
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The military career of both the Athenian generals is now cuar. vit. 
over. Démosthenés and Nikias are both captives in the 
hands of the conquerors. With modern notions we admire 
the last act of each, when each alike thought more of his 
soldiers than of himself. And of the two we see a deeper Last acts 
pathos in the last act of Nikias, who leaves his fate in the ieee 
hands of the gods whom he had served so faithfully, than genemals. 
in that of Démosthenés who strove to forestall the sentence 
of destiny by hisown hand. Weare of course not surprised 
at pagan moralists taking another view from ours of his 
attempt at self-slaughter; we are surprised at the harsh Athenian 
view which contemporary Athens took of the last act of Nie " 
Nikias; we are most surprised of all when his very bio- 
grapher turns against him. Athens graved on a funeral 
stone the names of the generals and soldiers who had fallen 
in the Sicilian war. Among them Lamachos and Eury- 
medén must have held an honoured place; of Menandros 
and Euthydémos we have no tale to tell. But we dis- 
tinctly read that the name of Démosthenés was there in 
honour; for he had striven to die rather than fall into 
the hands of the enemy; the name of Nikias was not 
there, for he had become a voluntary captive, an act un- 
becoming a soldier’s honour!, And his biographer so far Estimate of 
forgets his allegiance. that he speaks of him as one who sige 
made his death shameful by having thrown himself into 
the hands of the enemy through a base and inglorious love 
of life?. To us the judgement seems harsh. There are 


1 Pausanias, describing the monuments and inscriptions in memory of 
various Athenian worthies, comes (i. 29. 12) to those who had fought in 
Sicily ; yeypappévos 3é elev of orparnyot wAny Nixiov Kal Trav orpariwray 
Spov trois dorots TAarae’s. Nisias 5¢ xat rwde wapel6n. Then comes the 
passage quoted in p. 388 about Démosthenés. Then he goes on; Nixig 
82 riv napddoaw bWerovrp yevéoOar. rovrav Evexa ob éveypadn Nusias 
TH oThAy, Katayvwcdels alypddrorros eedovris elva nat ob dvijp rodéum 
apémoiy, 

2 Plut. Comp. Nic. cum Crass. 5; 6 88 Nuxias aloxpas wal dxdeots trwids 
gwrnplas iwonecdw rois woAeplos alcxlova tavrg@ tiv Odvaroy énolycey. 
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many moments in the career of Nikias in which we wonder 
to see the Athenian people in the character of one in whose 
mouth are no reproofs. But on this count the sick and 
helpless man who had toiled so bravely through the eight 
days of that fearful march, who had so little reason to wish 
to prolong such a life as alone was left to him, was surely 
guiltless. 


And now the feeble remnant of the two mighty arma- 
ments which Athens had sent forth to subdue Syracuse 
was brought together by the hands of citizens and allies 
of Syracuse as the most precious and speaking spoil of 
Syracusan victory. But the number of captives from the 
division of Nikias that fell into the hands of the Syracusan 
commonwealth formed a small part indeed of the whole. 
On the lands of Polyzélos six thousand men had formally 
surrendered themselves as prisoners of war. They were no 
doubt all of them duly guarded and led to Syracuse,. In 
the bed of the Assinaros there had been no such formal 
surrender; Nikias had simply prayed Gylippos to stop 
the slaughter, and Gylippos had given orders no longer 
to slay, but to make captives. But not a few of the 
victors understood the command laxly; they made cap- 
tives, not for the profit of the state, but for their own. 
The greater part of the prisoners seem to have been 
embezzled, as one may say, in this sort?, Add to this 


This harsh judgement sounds yet more strange, coming as it does just after 
a sentence of absolution on Nikias for his real faults; rod AaBeiv Yupa- 
xovoas ddAlyov é3énoe, nal mavra 3 avrdv obk éwracey, dAAA Kal véacy dy Ts 
alridoauro Kat pOdvov rav olor wodktr@y. Of all men that ever had to do 
with public affairs, Nikias is surely the one who had least reason to com- 
plain of ¢@évos—unless at the hands of the gods. 

1 Thucydides (vii. 85. 3) marke the distinction very clearly; rd pev obp 
dbporcbev Tov orparevparos és rd Kowvdy ob ToAd éyévero, 7d Bt BiaxAamey TOAD, 
-+ dre otk dwd fupBaoews, Howep TOV pera Anpoodévous, Anpbévrav. That 
is, the division of Démosthenés, surrendering on terms, became the un- 
doubted prisoners of the commonwealth, while at the Assinaros it was held 
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that the number who could be made prisoners in any way cuaP. VII. 


was much smaller. Since the surrender of Démosthenés Few 
prisoners 


many of the division of Nikias had died or strayed on the jn the 
way, and they had been further cut short by the slaughter Seti 
it the Assinaros, the greatest slaughter which had happened 
anywhere during the whole war in Sicily !. Moreover even 

at this last moment many escaped, more than escaped 

from the slaughter in the river. The three hundred who The three 
had made their way through the besiegers at the hill of santas 


pursued 
Erineos were indeed pursued and taken, which seems to 2=4 taken. 


umply that they had kept together as an united body ?. 
But others made their way from the Assinaros and found 


2 roundabout road to the place of shelter at Katané. The Horsemen 


escape to 
horsemen above all, of whom we have as yet heard so Katane ; 


little, were able to wind up their service with a gallant 
axploit. Perhaps they had not gone down into the bed 


of the river; in any case, at some stage of the slaughter exploit 


and captivity of their comrades, the more part of them, aatiia 


ander their captain Kallistratos son of Eupedos, cut their to. 
way through the enemy, and, by what road we cannot guess, 
made their way to the city of refuge*. There most of 
them stayed, and made themselves useful in the war which 
Katané had still to carry on against victorious Syracuse *, 


that every man might catch any enemy that he could. So Plut. Nik. 27, 
Cf. vol. ii. p. 223, 224. 

1 Thuc vii. 85. 4; mAeiaros ydp 57 pdvos otros Kai obderds éAdooo Trav ey 
rp XuKeduey wor(éuqg rovry éyévero. Plutarch (Nik. 27, see p. 396, note 4) 
notices that moAAg Tav povevOdvray éAdrroves of SiagwOévres éyévorTo. 

? Thue. vii. 85. 2. 

3 This story is told by Pausanias (vii. 16. 4, §), being brought in in a 
surious way, when telling of the end of Diaios in B.c. 146, and contrasting 
his conduct with the valour of Kallistratos. His words are; rovry ry 
ivdpt [Karruorpdrey] lrmapyhrayrs ev Xixedlg, Sre ’APnvaios wat Saou ddAAox 
rov ordAov perecxyoecay dmmAAuvro xpos TY MoTauy TY Aaiwdapy, ToUTY TH 
Kaddtorpdry waptorn réApa Svexnaioa: dd trav wodeplow d-yovrt robs lraéas: 
Ds 52 7d word dréowoery abtav és Karavny, &.7.2. 

* We shall come to some of them again. See Lysias, xx. 26. Thucydides 
himself (vii. 85. 4) confirms the story; roAAol Spws dépuyov, of péy wat 


rapavrixa, : 
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onar. vil. But Kallistratos himself deemed that, for him their captain, 


Trophies 
by the 
Assinaros. 


a life preserved by flight was a life not worth living. He 
rode back, we are told, to Syracuse; he found plunderers 
still at work—it must have been some days later—ain the 
forsaken camp of the Athenians. He dashed in among 
them; he slew five with his own hand, and he and his 
horse fell pierced with many wounds !. 

Of all the Athenians and allies whom Nikias had led 
from Syracuse to the fatal bank of the Assinaros, Kalli- 
stratos was perhaps the only one who saw Syracuse again in 
any other character than that of a captive. Of the rest of 
his division, so many had been slain, so many escaped, so 
many become the spoil of particular men, that a thousand 
made up the full tale of the prisoners of the state?. They 
were brought together; so was the other spoil of the day 
of the great slaughter. The banks of the Assinaros became 
one long line of Syracusan trophies. The tallest and 
goodliest of the trees that stood there were laden with 
Athenian panoplies*. One special trophy bore the armour 
and weapons of the captive Nikias. Another, bearing those 
of Démosthenés, had either been already set up in the field 
of Polyzélos or else was set up now on the march home- 
wards 4. The victors crowned their own heads with wreaths ; 
they decked their own horses gaily; they cut short the 


1 Paus. u. 8.; dvéorpepey driaw tiv abriv avs dddv és Yupaxoveas, 
Siapnacovras 5¢ er: ebpdv rd’ AOnvaiwy orpardmedov KataBdaddAe Te Scov névre 
éf abriv, nai rpavpara énixaipa airds Kat 6 immos AaBovres dguacr riv Yuyyy. 
Pausanias goes on with his panegyric. The words riv abriy ats b8év 
seem to point to a road round the end of Belvedere. He could hardly get 
to and from Katané by any other way. 

2 One gets the number from Thue. vii. 87. 3, where the whole number of 
prisoners is given as 7ooo. Six thousand had surrendered under Démo- 
sthenés. 

8 Plut. Nik. 27; 7d yey xddAdXucra al péyora bévbpa trav wept rdv woraydy 
dyé8noay aly padwrots mavonrAas. 

* Diod6ros (xiii. 19) wakes up just in time to tell how of Xupaxdaon 
orhoavres S00 rpéwaia, Kal ta Tav arparnyav Sara mpds exdrepoy wpoonrAde 
cayres, dvéorpepay els riy wéduy, 
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manes of such horses of the enemy as had fallen into their cnar. vin. 
hands}. In this guise of triumph and thankfulness, Gyl- 

ippos and the Syracusans, with their fresh company of a 
thousand Athenian captives, marched back to the city which 

they had not only delivered but avenged. 


Is there any visible memorial on Syracusan soil, on soil 
near to the scene of the last slaughter, of the victorious 
issue of the greatest strife of Greek against Greek that 
Syracuse or any city of Hellas had ever witnessed? Local 
belief has found one; but, as usual, local belief most likely 
springs only from the guess of some scholar of the days 
of the revival of learning. At some distance beyond the The 
Assinaros, far nearer to the stream of Heléros and to the ee 
ruins of the town that bears its name, a singular monument, 
known as the Colonna—sometimes as the Torre— Pizzuta 
forms a striking object from many points of view. A huge 
column—we are rather inclined to call it a small tower— 
rises to the height of thirty feet, and has clearly lost its 
finish. It bears no inscription, no sign of any kind, to 
mark its date or purpose; and it has not unnaturally been 
assumed to be the memorial by which victorious Syracuse 
commemorated its deliverance. But there is neither au- 
thority nor likelihood to make us think that such is the 
real date or purpose of the monument. Could we believe 
its taste and workmanship to be so early, a memorial of 
this kind would surely have been set up either in Syracuse 
itself, or else on the very scene of the event commemorated, 
hard by the banks of the Assinaros. That the Torre Pizzuta 
commemorates something or somebody we need not doubt ; 
but it surely commemorates something or somebody more 
closely belonging to the local history of Heléron. Much 


1 Plut. Nik. 27; éorepavwpévor adrol eal xoopnoavres tods trmous ha- 
mpewis, xelpavres 8¢ rovs rv woAcylav. In all this again we have the little 
touches of the eye-witness. 
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cHaP, vi. nearer the spot, on the right bank of the Assinaros, a little 
ait higher up the stream, is another monument at whose object 


near t 


Agsinaros. also we can only guess, but which we are far more strongly 


tempted to connect with the event which has made the 
neighbouring river illustrious. Not far from an ancient line 
of way down to the river, well nigh hidden by olive-trees, 
are the ruins of a building of Greek workmanship, built 
of large uncemented blocks, not very finely hewn. It 1s 
square outside, but it was covered within by a cupola, that 
is by an apparent. cupola, of the same construction as the 
Mykenaian treasure-houses, as the shepherds’ huts above 
the Heraian Hybla, as the tombs into which Athenian 
corpses had been thrust after the fight in the Great Har- 
bour!. It is most likely a tomb, by no means the only 
tomb of which traces remain in its near neighbourhood. 
If it were recorded that any leading man on the Syracusan 
side had died in the bed of the Assinaros, it would be 
no ill guess that it covered his ashes. But our narrative 
supplies us with no such name; if the last day of the 
campaign saw the death of any man, great or small, on 
the Syracusan side, it must have been among those through 
whom Kallistratos and his horsemen cut their way. But, 
be its object what it may, as a work of the old days of 
Syracuse, hard by one of the most famous spots in the 
whole tale of Syracuse, the historian of Sicily can hardly, 
at this stage of his story, pass it by without a word 2, 


The war between Athens and Syracuse on Sicilian soil 
was over. The victors had come back to the city with 
their spoil. A thousand captives from the division of 
Nikias were added to the six thousand of the division of 


1 See abvuve, p. 364, and vol. i. p. 164. 

? The Torre Pizzuta has often been described. The tomb, I believe, was 
noticed by no traveller before myself and Mr. Arthur Evans on March 15, 
1889, when it was pointed out to us by the kindness of its owner, the Baron 
Granieri of Noto. 
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Démosthenés. The first duty of the returning army and cnar. yim. 
of the rescued commonwealth was to come together as one i beara 
man to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving to the gods who giving. 
had wrought for them both deliverance and vengeance’. 
In their joy in deliverance we can share; their joy in ven- 
geance we can at least forgive, so far as it was vengeance 
wrought in the battle or the pursuit against men with 
arms in their hands. But the doings of the next day were The wili- 
a stain on the honour of the citizens and allies of Syracuse. atiy. 
It was a deeper stain than the worst that. rests on the fr ahi 
honour of the democracy of Athens. Athens had kept men Compari- 
in hard prison?; she had slain and sold into slavery by ere 
thousands. But she had not kept her captive enemies to 
make a cruel show out of their wretchedness. And assuredly 
in her assembly neither oligarch nor demagogue had ever 
ventured to breathe a word of death by torture as the fate 
of any enemy whom the fortune of war had put into her 
hands. 

On the return of the Syracusan army with the seven 
thousand prisoners of the commonwealth, an assembly was 
held to determine their fate. It is plain that it was not The mili- 
the ordinary assembly of the Syracusan democracy, Allies So ainiy: 
spoke and voted as well as citizens. We must therefore 
look upon it as the military assembly of all who had taken 
part in the war’. It came together in a frame of mind 
in which neither of the men to whom Syracuse owed most, 
the foremost of her citizens and the foremost of her allies, 


could gain the hearing which they deserved. A Syracusan 


 Diod. xiii. 19; rére pev rois Oeois Covoav wavdnpel. 

2 See the references to the look of the men from the Island, Arist. 
Clouds, 187; Knights, 393. 

3 Thuo, vil. 86.1; fuvadporaOévres of Zupacdcros wal of EUppaxor ... Kare- 
BiBacay ... nat... dwéogagay, This can only mean such an assembly as 
I suppose, one in which Gylippos and the Corinthians take part. Diodéros 
implies the same by making Gylippos speak ; but he does not directly say 
80. See Appendix XXII, 
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cuap, vat. speaker, a demagogue, perhaps an otherwise unknown 


Motions 
of Eury- 
klés or 

Dioklés. 


The Assi- 
narian 
festival. 
September 
18. 


The gene- 
rals to be 
put to 
death. 


7 1 roe 
of Hermo- 


kratés ; 


of Gylip- 
pos. 


Euryklés, perhaps Dioklés presently to be famous, brought 
forward a string of resolutions! The first was harm- 
less and reasonable enough. The day on which Nikias 
and his company had been made prisoners should be kept 
for ever with yearly honours as the Assinarian festival ?. 
The other proposals fitted but too well with the fierce 
spirit of vengeance with which the Syracusan people and 
some at least of their allies were just then filled. It 
was proposed that the two captive generals of Athens, 
Nikias and Démosthenés, should be put to death, per- 
haps with torture’. Hermokratés and Gylippos both 
spoke against the motion. Hermokratés was not now in 
office ; he could speak to the Syracusans only as a citizen 
to whom they had often hearkened, to the allies as a 
comrade who had done good service in the common cause. 
He pleaded for mercy; victory was noble; but to use 
victory well was nobler*. Nor would he be blind to the 
advantage that it would be to Syracuse to have, as the 
Athenians had the men from Sphaktéria, two such Athe- 
nian hostages in their power. Gylippos had objects of his 
own. He wished to take the defeated generals of Athens, 
the rivals against whom he had striven, as captives to his 
own Sparta. He would fain have the glory of leading 
thither the two men of all the men of Athens who had 
done most for Sparta and most against her®. We are 


1 The speaker is, in Diodéros, AroxAfjs Ts, Tav Snpaywyav tvBofdraros dy. 
In Plut. Nik. 28 he is Edpu«Azjs 6 Sqparyoryéds. 

2 Plut. Nik. 28; mp@rov peyv riv pudpay ev Gf rov Nixiay édaBov lepay 
Zxev Ovovras kal cxorAd(ovras Epyov, Aawaplav riy topriv awd tod worapov 
kahotvras. See Appendix XXV. 

8 Diod. xiii. 19; per’ alxlas dveAciv. See Appendix XXIII. 

* Diod, u. 8.3; Aéyou ds nédAddv éore TOU mKGy Td Thy Vinny éveyKely 
dvOpwntyes. Plut. Nik. 28; elraw Srt rod uixgy xpeirréy tor 7d Kodas 
XpijvGa: +H vixy. These are from one source, from one who listened. 
Plutarch adds, ob perplus EopuB7On. 

5 See above, p. 296. So Plut. Nik. 28. 
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not told whether, if Nikias and Démosthenés had been led omar. vm. 
to Sparta, each was to fare according to his deeds. Be this 
as it may, the voice of Gylippos as well as the voice of 
Hermokratés was given for mercy, present mercy at least, to 
the renowned captives who were now helpless in their power. 

The people of Syracuse had once spared Ducetius the 
suppliant ; but Nikias and Démosthenés had no such claim 
on their religious feelings as Ducetius had. Their temper 
at the moment, still more the temper of their allies,-went 
against the pleadings both of the great citizen of Syra- 
cuse and of the great deliverer from Peloponnésos. It is Syracusan 
said that the Syracusans had by this time had enough of iain - 
Gylippos and his Spartan ways; it is even hinted that ylippos. 
they had found out his weak point?. And the fierce in- 
stinct of the Syracusan people was not the only power that 
went against the captive generals. Two classes of men 
called for the death of Nikias on grounds of their own. 
Those men in Syracuse who had held communications The cor- 
with him were now the first to give their voices against Sl vaas : 
him. They feared that their doings might be suspected ; Niklas 

urge his 

they feared that Nikias himself might be examined under death 
torture, and might reveal their misdeeds*. And the allies and the 
from Corinth pleaded against him—one asks whether (00 
Gongylos and Aristén might not have shown a worthier 
spirit. The Corinthian argument was that Nikias might 
be able, by means of his wealth 3, to bribe some one or other, 
that he might thus be able to escape, and might stir up 
some movement against Syracuse or Corinth‘. Such a 

1 Plut. Nik. 28; IvAurmov ... Aaxedapovios UBpllovres 45n Tots ebruxy- 
pasw ol Svparovoro waxds édXeyor, dAAws re Kal mapd roy woAEpov abrod 
Ti Tpax’TnTa Kai Td AaxonKdy rijs émoractas ob padias évyvoxdres, ws Se 
Tipads gyno, Kal puxpodoylay rivd Kal mAcovetiay Kareyvondres, dppwoTnpa 
TAT pyoy. 


4 Thue. vii. 86. 4. See Appendix XXITT. 
® He was believed to be worth a hundred talents. See Lysias de Bonis 


Arist. 47. 
* Ib. See Appendix XXIII. 
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onar. vit, fear might seem groundless on the part of the sick and 
worn-out general who, in his brighter days, had never 
been one to clamour for needless warfare. But to the plea 
of the Corinthians the other allies consented, and called 
The vote for the death of the generals?, The vote was passed, 
passed. ‘at all events the vote of death. But it is plain that the 
Corinthians had no object in adding the aggravation of 
torture, and the former correspondents of Nikias had an 
object the other way. It may then be that, with their 
help, Hermokratés and Gylippos so far prevailed that it 
was by the sword or the axe, and not by any more griev- 
ous stroke, that the captive generals of Athens died at 
the hands of the executioner in the Syracusan prison ?. 
Death of And so the man of devout and blameless life, who—so 
Mis and hig great contemporary tells us—least of all men deserved 
sthenés. such a fate, was shorn of the little remnant of life that 
disease and toil had left to him’. And with him died 
his colleague, for whom Thucydides, who has told his 
exploits, finds not a word to say at his last end. Démo- 
sthenés, known only as a soldier, but, as a soldier, in all 
things blameless and honourable, now found the fate which 
he had not been allowed to find at his own hand. The 
bodies of both generals were laid before the gate of Syra- 
Che shield cuse for all who chose to come and gaze on*. The shield 
ft Nikiss. Of Nikias, rich with gold and purple, was believed in Plu- 
tarch’s day still to hang in one of the Syracusan temples °. 
Its likeness has been recognized on the coins with which 


1 Thue. vii. 86. 45; welcayres robs ouppdxous, 7 See Appendix XXIII. 

3 Thue. vii. 86. 5; 6 wey roatry } bri byydrara rovroy alriq treOvixe, 
hxcora 81) dfios dv rav ye én’ évov ‘EAAnvaw és TovrTo buoruylas dginéoOat, did 
tiv waoay ts dperhy (al. és rd Octov] vevoxuopévyy emrndevow. See Grote, 
vii. 480. 

* Plut. Nik. 28; rd pévroc ohpara mpds rais miAas éxBAnOévra pavepa 
rots Seopévors Tod Oedparos. 

5 Ib.; mevOdvopa 82 péxp viv by Supaxovcas donida xeinévny wpds lepp 
Seixvuca, Nixiov pev Aeyouevyy, xpuood 82 wal woppupas eb nus mpds GAANAG 


pepeypévoy 3: bois ovyKexpornudvny. 
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Syracuse presently commemorated her victory’. One asks cuar. vit. 
whether this was the general’s holiday attire, left behind 
him in the camp, while some less costly spoil adorned the 
trophy by the Assinaros. And we ask again, how did so 
goodly a prey escape the greed of Marcellus and of Verres ? 


The decree that was carried in the military assembly, Treatment 
after it had ordained death for the Athenian generals, went nies 
on to fix the fate of the other seven thousand prisoners, P™#°ner. 
In the case of the six thousand who surrendered under 
Démosthenés death was expressly shut out by the terms 
of surrender ; so it was implicitly in the act of Gylippos 
when he stopped the slaughter by the Assinaros®. Yet 
some of them might have deemed that any reasonable form 
of death was a less grievous fate than that to which they 
were sentenced. It was only by a very strict interpretation 
on the side of harshness that that fate could be brought 
within those terms of the surrender of Démosthenés which 
forbade the lingering death of hunger or of intolerable 
bonds’. The decree of the assembly was that the whole 
body of prisoners should for the present be thrust into the 
stone-quarries, the famous Latomiai. It was a safe place Terms of 
to keep them in*. Their allowance of food and drink, a aiesesr 
scanty one indeed, seems to have been prescribed ®. After 
a time, seemingly fixed in the ordinance, those of the allies 
of Athens who had not come from either Sicily or Italy 
were to be taken out and sold into slavery. The Athe- 
nian citizens and their Italiot and Sikeliot helpers were 
still to abide for a season; in the end they were to be 
taken out and set to hard labour in the public prison with 
an increased allowance of food*. So proposed Euryklés or 


1 See Appendix XXV. 2 See above, p. 396. 
> Thuc. vii. 81; dopadeordryy dn vouloavres riv rhpnaww. 
* Tb. 82. 2. See above, p. 3838. 5 See Appendix XXIV. 


* Diod. xiii. 19. See Appendix XXIV. 
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onar. vil. Dioklés ; so voted the assembly of the Syracusans and their 


Imprison- 
ment in 
the stone- 
quarries. 


allies; of the words and thoughts of Hermokratés and 
Gylippos we hear nothing. 

The decree was carried out in its fulness. Seven thousand 
men were shut up together in the stone-quarries. Among 
all the artificial hollows of various dates to which the name 
of Zatomie still cleaves at Syracuse, it is vain to try to fix 
with certainty that one which became their prison-house. 
If one might hazard a guess, it is perhaps more likely to 
have been some of those on Achradina, the great one 
possibly by the Capuchin monastery, rather than any of 
those outlying quarries which bear the picturesque names, 
the one of Paradise, the other of a power which seems to 
flit uncertainly between the Venus of pagan Rome and the 
Christian saint Venera. Be it which it may, as we tread 
those quarries, so vast and ancient as to put on the air of 
wooded dells among cliffs untouched by the hand of man, 
amid the trees, the flowery paths, the rocks, here clothed 
with verdure, there cut thick with monumental tablets, it 
seems a strange thought that spots now so full of wild 
loveliness should ever have been turned into the foulest of 
prisons. There the defeated warriors were heaped together 
without shelter, in a dungeon all the more cruel that it was 
open to the light of heaven, left by day to the sun and by 
night to the frost}. There, in the dark words of our 
English psalmist, they lay in the hell like sheep, death 
gnawed upon them, while the triumphant folk of Syracuse 
might stand on the height to look down in mockery on 
their suffermgs’?, With them the gnawing death took 
many forms. Some were wounded, some were already 


1 Thue. vii. 87. 1; év yap wotAg xwply dvras nat drAlyqy woddods of Te FAsor 
10 mparrov kai 1d mviryos én EAUME Bid 70 doré-yacroy, Kal al véwres Emyryvdpevas 
Todvayriov perowmpival ral yvypal TH peraBoaAp ts doddvecay tvewré pov. 

? Grote, vii. 475, 476. This is not directly stated by any ancient 
writer; but the thought cannot fail to come into the head of any one who 
looks down into a Syracusan latomia. Of. Paalm xiix. 14. 
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sick; the bodies of those that died were left to corrupt cuar. vim. 
the air and spread sickness among their comrades. Hunger 
too and thirst played their part. The prisoners had food ; 
they had drmk; but their allowance of both was barely 
half the allowance of a slave; half a pint of water was 
all that was given each man, and a pint of com}. All 
this hardship the whole seven thousand, so many as were 
not relieved by death, endured together for seventy days, 
a measure of time which takes us to the end of Novem- 
ber”. This, we may suppose, was the time fixed in the 
original decree for the sojourn of the whole body in the 
quarries, 

The imprisonment in the quarries seems to have been 
a piece of mere spite, and nothing more. From the point 
of view of a thrifty guardian of the Syracusan public 
purse, it was waste. Such waste was not to last for ever. 
And the ordinance had drawn a distinction between those 
who deserved a greater and a less measure of Syracusan 
vengeance. At the end of the seventy days, those of The allies 
the victims who were less guilty in Syracusan eyes, the oe 
allies of Athens from Old Greece and the islanders who *°!- 
had refused the offered mercy of Gylippos, exchanged November, 
their frightful imprisonment for the less grievous doom of oe 
ordinary slavery *, With them, according to one account, 
were classed those who were slaves already, who were dis- 
tinguished by branding the mark of a horse—the victorious 
cavalry of Syracuse ?—on their foreheads. And with them, 
it is said, some Athenians contrived to pass themselves off, 
preferring the doom of bondage and branding to a pro- 
longed imprisonment *. Otherwise the authors of evil and 


1 Thue. vii. 87. 1; of & ray Tpavpdroy wal Ud thy peraBodrny Kat 7d To0v- 
tov dwéOvnoKov, kai dapat Foay ovk dvexrol, cal App Gua wat Sipe emélovro. 
On the allowance see Appendix XXIV. 

* Thue. vii. 87.2. See Appendix XXIV. 

* Ib. 

* Plut. Nik. 29; ode dAlyor 3° énpdénoay duaxdranévres 4 eal Siadaddvres dis 
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onap. vill. their nearer accomplices, the Athenians themselves and 
cea og their allies from Sicily and Italy, those whom Syracuse 
the Sikeliot might look on as traitors, had to wait awhile before they 
ren PY had fully glutted the Syracusan thirst for vengeance. They 
Noceuhee had to thole for their sins, if not nineteen winters, yet one 
413-May, such winter as few can have gone through before or since. 
aan ‘, 5x months more they abode in their prison. Then they 
the prison. were taken out, according to the ordinance, to work at 
hard labour in the public prison’. It must have been a 
white day for them when they at least found a roof over 
Favour their heads, and began to receive the increased food which 
shown to : . ‘ 
some. was needed if their labour was to be of any profit to their 
masters?, But it was only a small proportion for whom 
this fate was reserved. The more part, we are told, were 
already dead, and the destiny of another class was more 
lucky. Some escaped; some fell into private hands; we 
are even told that the young men of Syracuse rescued by 
force many whose manners and accomplishments were such 
as to win their favour ®. What with those who escaped in 
any of these ways from the quarry and the work-house, 
what with those too who had escaped or fallen into pri- 
vate hands at the Assinaros, Sicily was full of slaves and 
fugitives, who had been warriors of Athens, citizens or 
allies. Those who could got to Katané, either to join in 
the war which still lingered there, or to make their way 


thence to Athens‘. But the doom of those who remained 


olxérat. al rovs olxéras émmAouv oriCoyres immov eis TO pérwmov. ov modAAOl 
& qoav of nal trovro mpds r@ SovdAevey bropevovtes. He had before (28) 
mentioned the ol«éra: along with the cvupayo. I suppose therefore that 
the meaning is what I have said, but the words are far from clear, and 
Plutarch is not at all careful as to the time. 

1 Diod. xiii. 33. See Appendix XXIV. 

7 See Appendix XXIV. 

5 Diod, u.s. See Appendix XXIV. 

“ Thuc. vii. 85. 3, 4; derAnoOn waca SucedXia abrav ... wodAdAo... 
dépuyov, of pty cal wapavrixa [at the Assinaros] of 5% nai SovAevoayres Kal 
SiadiSpacrovres borepov. rovros Rv dvaxwpyas és Kardvny. 
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in slavery was in many cases lightened. The educated cnar. vis. 
slave often won his master’s favour, and was rewarded 

with freedom or an easier bondage. So many were Teachers 
employed in teaching the youth of Sicily that it be- a 
came a proverb, He is either dead or is teaching letters !. 

The tragedies of Euripidés were then as well known and 

as highly thought of in Sicily as in his own Athens. 

Slaves who could repeat with fitting voice and gesture this Favour 


or that passage of the poet’s plays won the special favour tame 


of their masters, and sometimes freedom as their reward *, ae 
Others of those who had escaped from the march or from ruses of 
the last struggle, as they wandered here and there, found i ia 
welcome and shelter by singing the pathetic verses of his 
choruses’. Some of them, when, in one way or another, 

they found their way back to Athens, went to thank 
Kuripidés as their deliverer, and to tell him what their 


knowledge of his verse had done for them *. 


We have now told the tale of the great Athenian in- The Athe- 
vasion of Sicily. It is needless to stop yet again to point sion ere 


its moral. We have seen its causes and occasions; we 
have traced the ups and downs of its varied story, a story 
which, when we come to its end, seems as if it had taken 
up a far longer time than two years and a few months. 
Its results stand out more clearly in Old Greece than in its effects. 
Sicily. We are not surprised to find that the news of the 
great overthrow led to wide-spread revolt among the allies 


of Athens. We are surprised to see her still bearing up Revival of 
h h ie £ f h . Athenian 
through nearly nine more years of warfare, to see her again power. 


1 Zenob. iv. 173 Aro réOvnkev 4} Sibdone ypdupara. Trav pera Nikiov sia aes 
orparevoapévay els SuxeAiav of pev dwmdrovro of 5¢ €AHPOncay aixpddrAwroe rai 
Tovs TaYV ZuKedwrov naidas é5ldacxov ypdppara. So others of the TMapo:po- 
“ypacpot. 
? Plut. Nik. 29; SovAevovres dpelOnoay exdiddfavres Soa Tay éxelvov won- 
parov épépynyro. 
8 Ib.; wAavmpevor pera thy paxny rpophs kal tSaros perédaBoy Trav pedav 
d8orres. * Ib. 
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cHaP. vill. Winning: victories, to see her in the very year that followed 


412. 


404-403. 


Short 
time be- 
tween the 
Athenian 
and Car- 
thaginian 
invasions, 
413-409. 
Increased 
connexion 
between 
Sicily and 
Old 
Greece. 


Judgement 


of Thucy- 
dides on 
the event. 


that of the utter destruction of her two great fleets, again 
sending forth more than a hundred triremes to sea'. We 
see with wonder how, even after the utter overthrow, not 
only of the forces of the city, but of the city itself, after 
the surrender to Lysandros and the rule of the Thirty, she 
could again arise as a free commonwealth, a great power, 
again a ruling city, to be the champion of Greece against 
Macedonia, to be the cherished ally of Rome and the uni- 
versity of the Roman world. Apseudés the archon had 
a successor in Hadrian; Nikias the general had a successor 
in Constantine. In Sicily itself the Athenian invasion was 
so soon followed by an invasion far more fearful that we 
are apt to forget that any events happened between the 
two. Yet from this time the connexion in various shapes 
between Sicily and Old Greece is far stronger and more 
frequent than before, and the first shape that it takes is 
that of most gallant and honourable service rendered by 
two Sikeliot cities to the allies in the motherland who had 
done so much for Sicily. But that faithful tribute of 
gratitude had one evil result. When the most awful need 
of all came, a large part of the strength of Sicily was 
warring on a distant coast, and the best captain and 
counsellor of Syracuse was a banished man. 

As for the event itself, it is best summed up in the 
judgement of the contemporary historian—it is but a feeble 
approach that any man can make to his words. “To my 
mind at least this work seems the greatest work that was 
wrought by Greeks in this war, the greatest of all works 
that I have ever heard of as wrought by Greeks against 
Greeks. It was the most glorious to them that had the 
better, the most unlucky to them that were overthrown. 
For they were vanquished in everything at every point. 
What they suffered of evil was in no point, in no sort, 


1 Thue. viii. 30. 
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small. Land force, ships, whatever else there was, was CHAP. VIII. 
destroyed, as men say, with utter destruction, and but few 

out of many came back to their homes. Such were the 

things that happened in Sicily 1.” 

So it was that things did happen. We need hardly 
speculate what might have been if things had turned out 
otherwise, if all the dreams of Alkibiadés had been carried 
out to the letter. But a striking thought has suggested 

self to a later writer, which’ could not have occurred to 
any man at the time. What if the Athenians, conquerors What if 
of Sicily, had gone on, according to the scheme of their oe 


leader, to warfare in Italy, and had there met the youth- § eles 


d had 
ful power of Rome”? Could they have done what Archi- invaded 
damos and Alexander, what Pyrrhos himself, failed to do? es 


Livy amused himself by thinking that Lucius Papirius Rome. 
would have been a match for the other and more famous 
Alexander*®, We may ask for one moment how the Pos- 
tumius whom his soldiers slew at Bola, how the Cornelius 

and the Furius in whose consulship Nikias died, would 
have fared against Démosthenés and Lamachos. We must 

not forget that the Lucanian already threatened the land 
which Thucydides knew as Italy, that Kymé in the Opican 

land had already become Cume, city of Opicans. It was 

not by Athenian or, Spartan or Epeirot conquest that 

the influence of Hellas was to spread over the lands of 

the West. The Greek was to lead captive his conqueror ; ob ena 
but he was first of all to feel him as a conqueror; he was Italy. 
not to be the conqueror himself. Sicily, central land of 
Europe, was not to be the centre from which an Athenian 


1 Thue, vii. 87. 4. Cf. Plut. Nik. 27; dy@va Aaumpérarov dy “EAAnves 
mpds “EAAnvas qywvicavro Kal vinny redrewrdrny kpare mAcioTry Kat popy 
peylorn mpoduplas Kai dperiis karmpOwxdres. 

2 Paus. i. 11.7; "AOnvatas 88 dAAa re woAAd éAnicact Kal 'IraXlav nacav 
waracrpéyacba 7d év Svpaxovous mraicpa éumoddy eyévero pi Kat ‘Popalwy 
AaBeiv weipay. He goes on to speak of the Epeirot Alexander and 
Pyrrhos. > Liv. ix. 16, 17. 
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dominion should spread over Africa, Spain, and Italy. 
It was to be the chosen wrestling-ground of Africa and 
Italy 1. But before that day it had to bear up against the 
might of Africa as it best might, and to bear up single- 
handed. 


§ 8. The Sikelhiots in the Mgaan. 
B,C. 412-408, 


The wars of Syracuse and Athens did not come wholly 
to an end with the utter overthrow of the Athenian invaders 
on the soil and on the waters of Syracuse. The war was 
still carried on, in a somewhat feeble sort certainly, in Sicily 
itself. Syracuse was still at war with Katané, and Katané 
still had Athenian allies. We have heard how some, per- 
haps the more part, of the Athenian horsemen made their 
way from the Assinaros itself to the city of refuge, and how 
not a few escaped fugitives of other kinds found their way 
to the same shelter?. Of the deeds of one of these we 
have the record spoken by his own mouth. An Athenian 
horseman, marked only by his father’s name of Polystratos, 
escaped to Katané. There he employed himself in making 
inroads on the Syracusan territory, where he contrived to 
rescue many of his countrymen from bondage, and gathered 
so great a spoil that the tithe which he dedicated to the 
goddess of Athens rose to more than thirty mie, Bidden 
by the Katanaian commonwealth to serve more regularly 
as a horseman, he obeyed, and won, so he himself witnesses, 
all honour, whether serving as horseman or as_ heavy- 


1 Plut, Pyrrh. 23. 3 See above, pp. 399, 410. 

8 Lysias, imép IIoA. 245; wal Ene pev els tiv ScceAlay efémepper, ipiv 8 obk 
qv dor’ eldévar [xarereypuévoy els] rots inméas, olos hy riv yuxiy, gus rd 
orparénedov oa qv. ered) 5¢ SepOdpyn Kat dveowOnv els Kardyny, érniféuny 
Sppmpévos évredOev wat rovs wodeulous Kandis énolow, wore rh Oe@ TE Tas 
Sexdras tapebivar wAgov } rpidxovra vas Kal To’s orpariwras els cwrnplay, 
Soot ty Trois moAEpiois Foay, 
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armed+, And when a Syracusan envoy came on some not cuar. vin, 
clearly described errand, but seemingly to beguile the Athe- 

nians at Katané by oaths, the son of Polystratos success 

fully withstood him. And his story brings in another name 

besides that of Kallistratos, and one which is heard again. 

Tydeus, afterwards one of the unlucky, perhaps guilty, Tydeus. 
generals at Aigospotamos, was then at Katané, holding 
seemingly some command among the Athenians there’. 

At Syracuse the year passed on, and the first Assinarian Assinarian 
games were held in the next autumn. They are com- Sten: 
memorated by a special coinage, by which it appears that pegs 
this time the prize was not a simple wreath, but a captive 
Athenian panoply®, And among the offerings of victorious Treasury 
Syracuse to the gods, the chief of all was the treasury ai ca 
reared at Delphi out of the spoils of Athens*. But there 
was also work to be done. Sikeliot fleets and Sikeliot men Sikeliot 
played a part, and a most honourable part, during several aes had 
of the later years of the great war, when its scene had ae 
been moved to the shores of Asia. Syracuse was bound to 
make some return to Sparta and Corinth and Boidtia for 
such help as had been given by Gylippos and Gongylos 
and Ariston, and by the watchful Thespians at the moment 
of the night attack®. From the moment of the overthrow 
of Athens. before Syracuse, the coming of a Sikeliot force 


to take its part in the struggle of Old Greece was looked 


1 Lysias, dmép Tod. 25; ered) Karavatos jvd-yxaCov inmevew [inmevov, cat] 
ovdevos 00d’ évratéa Kivdvvou dredindpny, wor’ eldévar Gravras olos hv Thy 
yuxny lrrevov re kat dmALTEvor. 

2 Ib. 26; ddixcopévov ydp éxeice Supaxociov dpxiov exovros nat érolpov 
Svros dpkodv Kat mpootdvros mpos Eva exaorov trav exet dvrwv, dyretrov ebOds 
abT@, Kal éAOdy Ws Tudéa Sinyouuny tavra, kal cvAdAoyoyr [al. cvAAoyy] érolet, 
kat Adyor ovw éAlyor Foay. Tydeus was perhaps not the most trust- 
worthy representative of Athens. See Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 16. 26; Paus. x. 
g. II. 

8 See Appendix XXV. 

* Paus. x. 11. 5; Supaxovoioy tort Oncavpds dnd Tov "Arrikod Tov peydAov 
nraloparos. 

5 See above, p. 313. 
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cHaP. vi. for on both sides with all anxiety. When the news of the 
TS _ great blow dealt im Sicily reached Athens and the rest of 
nian over- Greece, hope, fear, and wonder were strong: everywhere. At 
throw. Athens the tale was not at first believed, any more than 
Sadi the tale of the Athenians’ coming was at first believed at 
yeaa ‘o Syracuse. When the truth could no longer be withstood, 
men turned against the orators who had stirred them up to 
the expedition and against the prophets who had promised 
The allies them success in it!. Bowed down with their losses of 
ens every kind, with no immediate means of making good 
those losses, they looked for fresh attacks of their enemies 
and for a general revolt of their allies. The islanders who 
had stayed at home in their several cities were not likely 
to share the feelings under which so many of their soldiers 
had refused to forsake Athens in her distress*. Men of 
Chios and Methymna had died worn out on the march or 
had borne seventy days of torment in the stone-quarries. 
Ships of Chios and Methymna had been sunk or burned in 
the harbour or towed off in triumph by the victorious 
They begin Syracusans. It was not long before the allies of Athens 
coer began to fall away, and, as ever in such cases, the foremost 
were those who were most favoured, and who therefore had 
most strength and spirit to revolt 3. 
my eee While the allies of Athens were forsaking her, the neutral 
states of Greece began also to turn against her. They had 
watched the course of things in Sicily, believing that, if 
Athens succeeded there, her next attack would be upon 
them. Now that she had failed in Sicily, it was time to 
strike the blow which should for ever disable her from 


1 There is the well-known story at the end of Plutarch’s Life of Nikias. 
There is also the graver picture at the beginning of the eighth book of 
Thucydides, where he specially mentions how the Athenians dpyifovro rots 
Xpyopordyos re kat pavrec, nat dndcot mt TéTE abrovs Gedoavres ErhAmoay 
ws Afwovrat ZxeAlay, 

2 See above, p. 387. 

® Lesbians in Thuc. viii. 5. 2; Chians 5. 4. 
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succeeding anywhere?, Besides these dangers, all Athens cmap. vit. 
was expecting to feel more pressing attacks from the 
enemies in Peloponnésos and at Dekeleia; and she looked 
each moment to see her enemies from Sicily, the combined 
fleets of Syracuse and Corinth, showing themselves in 
hostile guise before Peiraieus*. The fears of Athens were Fears of 
keener than the hopes of Sparta. There it was expected ar 
that with the spring a great Sikeliot force would come, liot fleet 
at the Sikeliot ships would make up for Lacedemonian ia ta 
inferiority at sea. With Sikeliot help they would overcome 
Athens and become undisputed leaders of all Greece *. 
None of these hopes and fears were altogether fulfilled ; 
but all were fulfilled in some measure. In the course of Return of 
the next summer the Peloponnesian fleet came back from eee 
Sicily, and it was followed by a Sikeliot fleet. But neither os pai 
appeared to threaten Peiraieus, and the Sikeliot help that The Sike- 
came, though admirable in quality, was hardly on such a rai . 
scale as both friends and enemies seem to have looked for. 
It did not at once decide the fate of the war; its action 
did not even last till the end of the war. The Athenian 
ships kept watch over the Ionian and Corinthian seas +. 
When sixteen Peloponnesian ships came back from Sicily, The Athe- 
a larger Athemian force was ready for them off Leukas. off pane 
But one only became an Athenian prize; the rest escaped 
to Corinth °. 
The actual Sikeliot fleet did not come till somewhat later, 


but still within the same summer. Much had happened 


1 Thue, viii. 2. 13 @Oedrovrt iréov émi rots "AOnvalous vopicavres Kay emt 
opas éxacro: trbeiv abrods, el ra tv TH ScKerdlg wardpowoav, Who were 
these neutrals ? 

9 Tb. 1.23 rouvs re dwd rijs SixedAlas woAdeplous evOds evdpelov rTP vauried 
dw) rdv Tecpaud devociobar. This doubtless takes in both classes. Cf. 
0. 12 and 26. 1. 

8 Ib. 2. 3; # 88 r&v Aaxedapoview wédis naot re Trovras tOdpcu, Kai 
padrrora Sri ol du ris ZuceAlas abrois fvppayot wodAAH Suvdpme, Kar’ dvd-yeny 
43n Tov vavricod npooyeyernpévou. , 

Tb. xo. 5 Ib. 13. 
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cuap. vill. before they came. The war had taken one special turn 

Position of which goes far to change the direction of our sympathies. 

Sparta. We are now made to look on it from a wider point of 

view than that of the local quarrels of Athens, Sparta, and 

even Syracuse. Hitherto we have felt, if not for Sparta, yet 

at least for the general sentiment which led the more part 

of the Greeks to the side of Sparta. In their eyes Sparta 

was the champion of the freedom of independent Greek 

cities against the restless ambition of Athens. Athens was 

to them the city that sought to bring all Greece and the 

world under her dominion. The day came when they found 

that Sparta could aim at lordship as well as Athens, and 

that she could exercise lordship far more harshly than 

Athens had done. But that day was not just yet. The pro- 

fessions of the Peloponnesian alliance were taking, and in 

the mouths of many of its members they were doubtless 

Medism of sincere. But things changed when Sparta made herself the 

aoe ally of the barbarian, when, forestalling her own crime in 

the Peace of Antalkidas, forestalling the crime of our own 

1878. day which gave back liberated Macedonia to the Turk, she 

~ acknowledged the Great King as master at least of the Hel- 

lenic cities of Asia, master perhaps of even a wider range of 

lenge de Hellenic ground than that?. From the moment that Sparta 

ter of the medized, all changes. The war of the Greek powers be- 

oer comes part of the Eternal Strife of East and West; Athens, 

with all her faults, becomes again the Athens of Marathén, 

Salamis, and the Eurymedén, fighting against Persia and 

Sparta as she once had fought against Persia and Thebes. 

It was Sparta, champion of Hellas, that had sent Gylippos 

Syracuse in to save Syracuse. It was Sparta, ally of the barbarian, that 
alliance : 

with the Hermokratés came to help against men whom Sparta had 

barbarians. driven back into the old calling alike of Gelén and of 

Kimén. It is grievous to see men of Corinth and Syracuse 


1 Thue, viii. 18. 1. The words of the treaty ran; édréonv xwpay xa} 
woAeis Bacireds éxet kat of marépes of BaciAéws exov, BaciAdws Era, 
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taking the pay of a satrap; but Syracuse had at least sent onar. vu. 
out one citizen who could look a satrap in the face. 
The Sikeliot fleet of twenty ships from Syracuse and two Hermo- 


from Selinous had been sent out mainly by the urgent ee 


Sikeliot 


counsel of Hermokratés, and it was he who most fittingly fect 


took the command!. He and his following must have 

learned on their voyage that it was on the coast of Asia 

that their services would be needed. Much had happened 

before they got there. The prudent Chians, feeling sure that, Chios 
after her Sicilian overthrow, Athens could do nothing against alias 
them, had revolted against her. But they had found that ee 
Athens had some strength in her yet?. Other cities followed 

her example. Milétos on the mainland, Milétos once so true Revolt of 
a friend of Sybaris, Milétos that had suffered so bitterly ee 
at the hands of the Mede, had been persuaded by the 

traitor Alkibiadés to accept the alliance of Sparta against 

Athens that had once wept for her griefs?. But the alli- Treaty 
ance of Sparta and Alkibiadés was also the alliance of See a 
Tissaphernés, and the reward of Milétos for her adhesion gs ea 
to the Peloponnesian cause, her first taste of independence 

under a Spartan guaranty, was to be chosen as the place 

of congress for Sparta and Tissaphernés. At Miulétos the 
Spartan and his barbarian paymaster made their first agree- 

ment by which all Greek Asia, Milétos herself not excepted, 

was acknowledged to be a possession of the King *. Worse 


' 1 Thue. viii. 26.1; rv re yap Sucedtiwradyv, “Eppoxpdrovs rod Svpaxoaiov 
pdrcora évdyovros fuvemdaBéoOa Kat THs brodolrou ‘AOnvalwy katadvcews, 
elxoot vijes Zupaxoolwy AAOov Kat ZeAwovvria Svo, These were the two 
cities at which the Athenian expedition was directly aimed. One would 
hardly ask for ships from Gela, Kamarina, or Himera. 

2 Ib, 24. 5. After recording the energetic action of the Athenians 
against Chios in the year 412, and after speaking of the general prudence 
of the Chians, he adds ; 088 atrots dyriAéyovras em pera Thy Sued 
fupdopay ds ob navu mévnpa copay BeBalws 7a mpayyara ein’ el 5é Te ev Tots 
dvOpunelos rou Biov wapaddyas tapddAnoay, pera woAAwY, ols TavTa Eofe, ra 
Tav ’AOnvalwy raxd fvvavaipebjoecOa, Tiv dpapriay fuvéyvwoay. 

$ Ib. 17. See Herod. vi. 21. 

* Thue. viii. 17. Cf. c. 36, 37. 
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cHap. vill. things than an acknowledgement on stone were in store 
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412. 


for her; but as yet Milétos was a zealous ally of Sparta}, 
and she looked to Sparta and the allies of Sparta for de- 
fence against her old mistress. Athens laid waste her 
lands; she defeated Athens and her allies in battle, that 
battle im which Ionian heavy-armed defeated Dorian on 
both sides”, Siege was just about to be laid to the city. 
It was the evening of the day of battle; the trophy of 
Athens had been set up, when the combined fleets of Pelo- 
ponnésos and Sicily came to the help of Milétos®. The 
Athenian fleet withdrew before them. But it was not 
wholly as an enemy of Athens that Hermokratés had come 
to the coasts of Asia. He had come to be also, whenever 
occasion called him, the champion of Hellas and of freedom 
against Spartan commanders and Persian satraps. 

In the first enterprise which the Sikeliot fleet undertook 
in common with the rest of the allies of Sparta, we hear 
that the men of Syracuse distinguished themselves above 
all others*. But the new fame of Hermokratés was won, 
as the fame of some later European commanders has been 
won, in no better cause than that of supporting one bar- 
barian against another. Iasos was held by Amorgés against 
King Darius and his satrap. Iasos could hardly count as 
a Greek city®, and when there are only despots and bar- 
barians to choose among, the so-called rebel often promises 
better than the so-called lawful king. But Peloponnésos 
and Sicily joined to storm and sack the wealthy stronghold, 


* Thue, viii. 36.13 of MsAjovoe mpoOdpws Ta Tod roAgpou Epepov. 

3 Tb. 25. 4. 

° Ib. 26. 1; éy rovry 58 wept deiAnv Hin dpiay dyyéAAera abrois rds 
dwd Tedowovvqoov wat XuKeAlas wévre nal nevrixovta vais 8cov od wa- 
peivas. 

* Th. 28.2; wat pdrrora tv rH Epyy of Supaxdoros empvébnoav. This must 
mean some formal vote of thanks, as in ii. 25. 3, and in the case of a whole 
people, Herod. viii. 93. 

* Polybios (xvi. 12) says only; edxovrac 7d yey dvéxader "Apyeluy 
drouo: yeyovéva, perd 88 rotro Manolo, 
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and to sell Amorgés and the people of the city for a good ouap. vu. 

price to the satrap Tissaphernés!. In the following winter 412-411. 

Hermokratés had the chance of acting in a way one degree 

more worthy of his former fame. The wily satrap sought Hermo- 

to defraud the sailors of their promised pay; the Spartan ae aie 

Théramenés winked at the tricks of the barbarian, but aie al 

the Syracusan withstood him, and gained some small in- Théra- 

stalment of what was due *. eee 
About this time Thourioi, a city zealous for Athens in Revolu- 

the last stage of the war in Sicily 3, had, after the Athe- ean 

nian overthrow, been placed by the result of a new revolu- ree 

tion in the hands of the party hostile to Athens. Three driven out. 

hundred Athenian partisans were driven out, among them ae 

the orator Lysias, who went back to Athens to do good 

service to the city of his first and his last adoption*. And, 

if older settlers were driven out, newer ones were welcomed. 

The Rhodian Dorieus, of the great house of the Diagorids, 

himself famous for his majestic form and his athletic 

exploits, had been sentenced to death with all his house, as 

conspirators against Athenian dominion in their island, 

He escaped and made his way to Thourioi. There he was Dorieus at 

received with honour and citizenship, and was given the es 

command of ten Thourian ships to join in the war with 

the Athenian enemy. He led them to the Asiatic coast; He brings 

and with them came one Laconian ship, and also, from ae 

whatever quarter, one ship of Syracuse®. We may be sure ye Ste 


1 Thue, viii. 28. 

2 Ib, 29. 2; ‘Eppoxpdrous dvrandévros rov Zvpaxogiou orpariryou. 

3 See above, p. 305. 

* Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat.) helps us to the date; r@ Se éffs KadAlg, 
"Odupmdd: évvernnoor# Sevrépg ray kara SiuneXlav cvpBdvrov AOnvalors, Kat 
Kivhoews yevouéyns tav 7’ ddAwv cuppaxov, kal padiora Tay THY ‘IraNay 
olxovvrow, alriabels drrixicay, étéwece per’ GAdov rpraxociov. 

5 Xen. Hell. i. 5. 19; Ampéa, dvra pew ‘Pddiov, radar 3 puydda éF 
*"AOnvav Kai “Pdédou ind *AOnvaiay, kareyngiopévay abrod Odvarov Kal Taw 
éxelvou curyyeviv. 

$ Thue. viii. 35. 1. 
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that Dérieus had some hand in the revolution in his own 
island which changed Rhodes from a dependency of Athens 
into an ally of Sparta’. But the immediate direction of 
his force was to Knidos, Knidos metropolis of the Isles of 
Fire, another city which had thrown off the yoke of Athens 
only to be brought under the yoke of a Persian satrap”. 
Presently we again hear how Tissaphernés, under the in- 
fluence of Alkibiadés—now hardly to be called either 
Spartan or Athenian, but playing his own game for his 
own ends—bribes the Lacedemonian commander Astyochos 
and the chief officers of the fleet to consent to another 
lessening of the seamen’s pay 3. It is again Hermokratés, 
whose hands were as clean as those of Nikias from all un- 
lawful gain, who speaks the only word that was spoken on 
behalf of the whole body of allies against their treacherous 
leaders *. 


We are now in a memorable year, the year of the Four 
Hundred, the year when Athens for a moment bowed to the 
yoke of oligarchy and then set herself free again. But for 
us the military interest of the summer gathers less round 
Athens and Samos than round the ships of Athens and 
Thourioi which were still watching off Milétos>. Tissa- 
phernés was by this time believed to be playing fast and 
loose between Athens and Sparta. For Alkibiadés had 
now come back to his Athenian allegiance, and had turned 
the mind of the satrap towards his own city®. Pay from 
the satrap’s hoard came but sparingly to the Peloponnesian 
fleet’; and the fleet of Old Pheenicia, the often promised 


1 Thue. viii. 44. 2. 3 Tb. 

$ Ib. 45. 1, 2. 

* Ib. 3. The other officers are bribed by Tissaphernés, nAjy Trav 
Zupakociov, tovtaw 8 ‘Eppoxparns hvavriotro pdvos bmp rod tvpmavros 
fuppaxtxov. 

5 Ib. 46.53 47-13 49.2; 61. 2. 6 Ib. 45.1; 50. 23 52.1; 81.1, 

T Ib. 80. 1; Tiooapépvous kantis &:ddvros. _ ; 
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ships of Tyre and Sidon and Arados, never took their place onar. vir. 
alongside of the ships of Syracuse and Selinous!. The 
whole Peloponnesian armament suspected the admiral 
Astyochos of betraying them to the satrap. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships the seamen were largely slaves ; not so in 
the contingents from Sicily and Italy. The triremes of Dérieus 
Syracuse and Thourioi were manned by freemen, who, with ae 7 
Dorieus at their head, went boldly to Astyochos to demand 
their pay 2, The Spartan was a mere Spartan, not one of 
the winning school of Brasidas and Gylippos. He spoke 
fiercely and threatened them. When the Rhodian captain, 
the Nemean, Isthmian, and Olympic victor, spoke on behalf 
of his men, Astyochos raised his stick to strike him’, The 
endurance of his men gave way at this insult to their 
leader. With the free spirit of seamen, they rushed with 
a fierce shout on the Spartan commander, pelting him with 
stones; he escaped only by taking refuge at an altar *. 

In this story, though the presence of Hermokratés is 
implied, yet Dorieus of Rhodes and Thourioi holds the 
first place. Almost at the same moment Hermokratés 
again comes to the front in person, The Milesians had by 
this time learned what came of Spartan deliverance from 
Athenian dominion. ‘T'wo treaties had now been concluded Lichas ob- 
between Sparta and the King®. To both of these the new eee 
Spartan commissioner Lichas objected that the clauses in ‘eaties. 
them which acknowledged the dominion of the King might 


1 Thue. vili. 78. 13 rds mapa Ticcapépvous Daviccas vais pévovres, Ads 
dvopa nat ovn épryor. 

2 Ib. 84. 2; ray yap Zupaxociow xat @ovpiow Say pddiora Kat eArevepor 
Joay 10 wAHO0s ol vairat, rogoury wat Opacirara mpoomecdvres TOV peaddy 
dmyfrouv. 

3 Ib.; rQ ye Awpiel Evvayopevovrs trois éavrod vavras wal éwayyparo Thy 
Baxrnpiav. 

4 Ib. 3; 7d 38 ARVs Tov orpariaray, ds elbov, ola 3} vaira, Spunocay 
eyxpaydvres emt rdv "Aorvoxov dare BadAaw' 5 52 mparddv Karaperyer eat 
Bopdv riva. 


5 Thuo. viii, 18 and 37. 
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oHar. vill. be construed as asserting his rights over a large part of 


Treaty of 
Lichas; 
Europe se- 
cured, but 
Asia sur- 
rendered. 


Tissapher- 
nés’ castle 


at Milétos. 


The Mile- 
sians take 
the castle. 


European Greece. It would seem, he said, that the Lace- 
deemonians, instead of working the freedom of Hellas, as 
they professed, had simply put her under the dominion of 
the Mede?. In a third treaty this danger was avoided ; no 
words were admitted which could be taken as asserting the 
King’s dominion in any part of Europe. But in Asia the 
integrity of his empire was fully guaranteed, and not only 
the integrity but the independence. Asia was acknow- 
ledged as his own, and with his own he might do as he 
thought good *. 

We hear nothing of the feelings of Hermokratés or of 
Dorieus as to the general principle thus laid down, the 
subjection of the Greeks of Asia to the barbarian. But 
they, and the freemen of Syracuse and Thourioi generally 
had presently an opportunity of speaking their minds as to 
one particular exercise of the authority thus acknowledged. 
The King might do what he thought good with his own ; 
Milétos was part of his own, and at Milétos what his satrap 
thought good on his behalf was that a castle, a Zwingburg, 
should arise in the great Ionian city, to keep its citizens 
in due obedience to Darius and Tissaphernés, The fortress 
of the barbarian planted within their walls put an end to 
the zeal which revolted Milétos had once shown on the 
Peloponnesian side®, Stirred up by the boldness of the 
Thourians and Syracusans, the Milesians rose and sud- 
denly stormed the castle and drove out the garrison *. Free 
action on the part of victims of the barbarian was natur- 

1 Thue, viii, 43. 3; évetvae wat ynoovs dadcas mdédw Sovrevav nat Geo- 
gaXlay Kai Aoxpots kat Ta péxpt Bowrdv, nat dvr’ trevbepias dy Mndixty, 
dpxiv Trois "EAAqat rods Aaxedapovlous me petvat. 

3 Tb. 58.2; xd&pay riv Baowéws Son ths ’Aolas éorl, Baciréws elvar* Kal 
nept Tis xupas THs éavTod BovrAevérw BactrEds Sos BovrA€TAaL. 

* See above, p. 420, 

* Thuc. viii, 84. 4; ¢daBov pe TO é&y rH MaAdry evpxodopnpuévoy rov 


Trooapépvous ppoviprov of McAnatot, AGO pa Emmeodyres kal rods tvévras pUAaKas 
atrov éxBdddover, 
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ally offensive, then as now, to those who had betrayed them cnar. vin. 
to the barbarian. Lichas, though he had protested against Lichas and 


the Mile- 


the clauses of the treaty which had seemed to recognize ,ians, 


the King as lord of Thessaly and Boidtia, was a prudent 
diplomatist who sought to avoid those difficulties and com- 
plications which are apt to arise when a people takes the 
solution of its own questions into its own hands. He bade 

the Milesians and all other bondmen of the King to pre- 

serve a prudent attitude, and to sit down quietly in their 
bondage, at least till the war was over'. The mass of 

the allies were of another mind. The Syracusans above The Syra- 
all, rejoicing in their own deliverance, sent forth to work help the 
the deliverance of others, felt no call to help in keeping Milesians. 
any fellow-Greek under the barbarian yoke. They openly 
applauded the action of the Milesians?; the wrath of the 
Milesians grew fiercer against Astyochos and Lichas, till 

they were presently delivered from both of them. Lichas 

died of disease, and the Milesians refused him the place 

of honourable burial which the Lacedemonians demanded 

for him’. Astyochos was recalled from his command to 

make way for Mindaros. He went back to Sparta, taking Hermo- 
with him an envoy of Tissaphernés to speak against the rea Hg 
Milesians and to speak for the satrap*. The Milesians oe : 
sent envoys of their own, and with them went Hermo- 

kratés to tell of the double-dealing of the satrap and his ~ 
intrigues with Alkibiadés®. From the day when he had 


1 Thue, viii, 84.53; 5 pévroe Aixas obre ipécxero adrois, pn Te xphva 
Tiocadépvee wat SovrAevety Tovs MtAnoiovs Kat rods dAdous & rH 
Bacihéws ra pérpia wal emiOepameverv, éws dy rov médAepor ed Ovrat. 
From which Blue Book of our own day is this translated ? 

2 Ib. 43 €uveddxce: wat trois dAAows fuppdxos Kal obx Hetora Trois Xvpa- 
kootoss. 

8 Ib. 5. : 

* Ib. 85. 2. The envoy of the satrap was a man Tay nap éavrod, TavAl- 
rns Svopa, Kap diyAwooos. A. hellenized barbarian, not a barbarized Greek. 

5 Ib. 3; lids rovs re MiAnolous wopevopévous emt xataBog tH abrod 
padora, wat roy ‘Eppoxparny per’ abrév, ds Epedre ov Trocagépyny 
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cuap. vin. first pleaded for the sailors’ pay, the heart of the Persian 


Teneh cf satrap bad been filled with a bitter and abiding hatred 


nés Lie towards the great citizen of Syracuse}, 
waras rer- - P . ° 
mokratés. All this while the revolution and counter-revolution was 


Sikeliot going on at Athens. At one of its stages, at the moment 


ateot of that revolt of Euboia which struck yet greater fear into 


Euboia. the heart of Athens than even the overthrow in Sicily ’, 


All. . : : 
we read of new reinforcements coming from the West, of 


ships from Taras and Lokroi, and some from Sicily also °. 
They formed part of the Peloponnesian fleet which came 
to the support of the revolted island. They helped to 
overcome the ships of Athens off the haven of Eretria, 
when the Dorian enemy and the Ionian ally agreed in 
Comment slaughtering the men of the ruling city*. And had Syra- 
ae ~ eusan Hermokratés held the chief command instead of 
Lacede- Tjacedemonian Agésandridas, the ruling city might hardly 
monians 
and Syra- have outlived that day. It is here that the Athenian lhis- 
ens torian stops to make the bitter comment that, both now 
and at many other times, the Lacedemonian enemy seemed 
to carry on the war in the interest of Athens °. The slow- 
ness and lack of enterprise in the Spartan character did 
the work of their enemies®. It was otherwise with the 
Syracusans. They were a people like the Athenians them- 
selves, and knew best how to wage war against them ’. 
The luck of the older comers among the Sikeliots in the 


dropaivey pOeipovra Trav TleAonovvnciov ra mpaypata per’ ’AABid8ou xat 
émapporepifovra. 

1 Thuc. viii. 85. 3; €xOpa 5é pos abrov Hv abrw del more wept Tov picdod 
ris drodécews. 

2 Tb. 96.1; obre } év TH Suerig Evppopa, Kaiep peydAn tore Sdgaca elva, 
ore dAAo ovdéy nw otras EpdBnoer. 

3 Ib. gi. 2. * Ib. 95. 5. 

5 Ib. 96. 5; ob ev rovty pdvy Aaredaipdvios ’APnvains mévrov 8) 
fuppopwraro: mpoomoArepjoa éyévovro, GAAd Kal év dAAots WOAAOIS. 

® Ib. 3 S:dpopo: mAciorov Svres rdv rpdroy, of pev dfeis, of 5¢ Bpadeis, rat of 
fev Emyxetpnrai, of 88 droApo: dAAws Te Kal év dpyf vavriny wAclora dpédrour. 

7 Ib.; Eectav 8@ of Zupaxdoror pddcora ue dpordrpomos yevdpevor dpiota 
wal apacenen linden, 
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/Bgean was less in the greater fight of Kynosséma in the cuar. vm. 


Hellespont. There Hermokratés and the Syracusans held oe 


the right wing of the Peloponnesian fleet against the Athe- Phot: 
nian Thrasyllos. And if in the end they fled, they might » ae 


boast that they were the last to flee’. But the victory Athenian 


cheered Athenian hearts, still bowed down by Sicilian over- Me ies 


throw *. It must have been with special glee that they ra eae 
set up their trophy on the height by the tomb of Hekabé 
for a fight in which they could show ships won from every 
member of the Corinthian household. The metropolis her- 
self, Ambrakia, Leukas, and Syracuse, all paid their share *. 
And the Italiots and Sikeliots who stayed by Euboia had 


their day of ill luck also. They formed part of the Pelo- Storm off 
: si Athés. 
ponnesian or Boiotian fleet which was destroyed by a storm 


off Athés. An inscription at Koréneia, read and recorded 
by Ephoros, was understood by Diodéros to mean that 
twelve men only escaped °. 


Of the battles that followed in the Hellespont, in the Battles in 


first, fought late in the same memorable year, we hear of eae 


Dérieus and his Italiots; indeed their eseape and resistance 41!~41°. 
form the main story®. In the fight which immediately 
followed, the Syracusans formed the left wing of the fleet 


1 See the 104th and 105th chapters throughout. We read at the end 
of Te Supaxdoia . . . paAAov és puyny dpynoavtes, éred2) wal rots dAdous 
éwpoy, 

4 Thue. viii. 106. 2. Till then they were PoBovpevoe 7d T&v Tledo- 
novynoiwy vauTixoy 5a Te TA Kata Bpaxd opddpata Kat Sad tiv ev XKxerlg 
guppopay. 

8 Td rhs ‘ExdBns pynueiov (7d Kuvés ojua in Thucydides) comes from 
Diodéros (xiii. 40). We know not whether Philistos recorded these eastern 
wars or whether we are only listening to Ephoros. 

* Thue, viii. 106. 3. Five Corinthian, two Ambrakiot, one Leukadian, 
and one Syracusan. 

5 Diodéros (xiii. 41) copies the inscription from Ephoros. Grote (viii. 
150) suggests that the fleet was in great part Boiotian. This is likely 
enough ; but this is the fleet spoken of in Thuc. viii. 91. 2, which had some 
Sikeliot and Italiot ships. 

® Xen. Hell. i, 1. 1-3; Diod. xiii. 45. He had just come from Rhodes, 
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of Mindaros!, which bore up on equal terms against the 
Athenians, till Alkibiadés came to turn the scale. And now, 
after so many changes, the man who had argued against 
Syracuse at Athens and at Katané?, who had argued for 
her at Sparta, who had argued against her and worked for 
her at Messana *, but whose warfare on the soil and on the 
waters of Sicily had not gone beyond surveys and skir- 
mishes +, at last met Sikeliot enemies face to face, and met 
them to defeat them®. He met them with the same result 
in the greater battle of Kyzikos early in the next year ®. 
Here the Peloponnesians, with their Greek and barbarian 
allies—this time the trustworthy Pharnabazos and not the 
deceitful Tissaphernés—were utterly defeated. The whole 
fleet fell into the hands of the victors, save only the ships 
of one division. When the Syracusans could not keep 
their ships for themselves, they burned them rather than 
let them go to strengthen the enemy’. New ships soon 
were made; Pharnabazos gave every help in money and 
timber. Nor was he the enemy to Greek freedom that 
Tissaphernés was. The people of Antandros had risen with 
Peloponnesian help against Tissaphernés’ bloody lieutenant 
Arsakés*, The glimpse that we next get of the town 
seems to set it before us as a commonwealth tributary or 
dependent, but no more. Pharnabazos assigns it as the 
place for the building of the new ships. In that work 
doubtless the Syracusans joined. But they joined also in 
building the wall of Antandros, and by their conduct in 
every way they made themselves so acceptable to the people 

1 Diod. xiii. 45; ént perv ro Aadv Képas Erafe Xvpaxovoious. 

2 See above, pp. 96, 151. 3 See above, pp. 179, 199. 

* See above, p. 148. 

5 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 4-7; Diod. xiii. 45, 46. 

* Xen. Hell. i. 1. 14~20; Diod. xiii. 49-51. 

-™ Xen. Hell. i. 1.18; ras 5% vais of ’AOnvaios gxovro dyovres dndcas és 
Tipoxdvvyoov, tAny ray Xupakovoliwy éxeivas & avrot Karéxavoay ol 


Supaxovarot, 
- § Thue, viii, 108. 4. 
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of that town, that they gave them their citizenship and omar. vin. 
the honourable title of benefactors }. 


This was the end of the career of Hermokratés as a The year 
Syracusan commander in the waters of Old Greece and Aanande 
Asia. We have now entered on a memorable and terrible i2 Sicily. 
year in the history of Sicily; but its great events must be 
told elsewhere. It is enough to say here that the party Banish- 
at Syracuse opposed to Hermokratés, the party doubtless nee 
of Dioklés, had gained the upper hand, and that they had ktés. 
carried a vote for the deposition and banishment of Her- 
mokratés and his colleagues in the generalship®. It may Dissatis- 
be that the Syracusans at home were dissatisfied with the ane 
ill-success of the late battles. They may have sent Her- 
mokratés forth in the common belief, the fear of Athens, 
the hope of Sparta, that Athens would be crushed out of 
hand by the combined force of Peloponnésos and Sicily. 

To that end it might perhaps have been needful to send 

a Sikeliot fleet of greater strength than twenty-two ships. 
Anyhow that end had not been gained; but the failure 

had been the common failure of the whole Peloponnesian 
alliance; it had been in no sort the special failure of the 

Sikeliot contingent. On the other hand Hermokratés and Services of 
the force under his command had stood forth as the fore- eae 
most men of the whole fleet and army, the bravest in 

battle, the first to stand up against wrong and to give help 

to allies in need. To the virtue of Hermokratés there is no slanders 


against 


better tribute than the lies of Tissaphernés and Astyochos. him. 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 26; vavrnyoupévay 82 of Supaxovoros Gua Trois ’Avray- 
Bplois rod relxous Ts éwerédecay, Kal ty TH ppoupG fpecay ndvrov pdrtora. 
8: Tatra 8 evepyecia re Kal moAtTEla Svpaxovatos év ’Avrdvipy éori. 

2 Ib, 273 év 88 rq xpdvq@ rovry HryyéAOn Trois rav Supaxovolav orparnyois, 
Sri pei-yoev olxobev bxd rot Syyov. This is only casually referred to by 
Diodéros (xiii. 63), and also by Thucydides (viii. 85. 3), when speaking of 
the spite of Tissaphernés against Hermokratés. See above, p. 425, and 
below, p. 432. See Grote, x. 574. 
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crap. vir. The wrath of Hermokratés against Tissaphernés was 


Hermo- 
kratés ac- 
cepts the 
sentence. 


He is 
called on 


kindled, so they said, because he had asked money of the 
satrap and had been refused'. As far as the conduct of 
Hermokratés in the war had gone, no sentence could be 
more unjust than that which deprived him without a hear- 
ing of command and of citizenship. But we must not 
forget that in the internal politics of Syracuse Hermo- 
kratés, best of generals and foreign ministers, was ever 
suspected. And his own conduct will presently show that 
the suspicion was not wholly without grounds. 

When the sentence of deposition reached the fleet, Her- 
mokratés called his men together. He enlarged on the 
injustice and the illegal nature of the sentence; he spoke 
of the toils of warfare which they had shared with him; 
but he bade them submit to the will of the commonwealth ; 
he bade them show themselves as brave and faithful to- 
wards their new commanders as they had shown them- 
selves towards him. He then bade them choose officers to 
take the command till the new generals came*. A cry 


to keep the arose that Hermokratés and his colleagues should keep 


command. 


the command in defiance of the vote at home. This was 
specially the cry of trierarchs, steermen, and the heavy- 
armed who served on board the ships. It seems implied 
that the actual seamen, doubtless at Syracuse, as at Athens, 
the specially democratic class, were at least less eager in 


1 Thuc. viii. 85. 4; Kat rd redevtaia puydvros é« Tuvpaxovedy rod 
“Eppoxparous, wat érépav fedvrav ént rds vais tev Supaxociov és riv 
MiAnroy orparnyav ... évéxecro 6 Tiaaadépyns puyads Syvre bn Ty ‘Eppo- 
Kparet TOAAG® Ere pGddov, kat xarnyope GAra re nat ws xphpara nore alrhoas 
airov Kal ob ruxdy ri éxOpav of mpocdeiro. It is not likely that Tissa- 
phernés can have misrepresented any transaction between Hermokratés 
and himself, such as did presently take place between Hermokratés and 
Pharnabazos. 

* Xen. Hell. i.1.27; fvyadéoavres rods éavrav orpariWwras, ‘Eppoxpdrous 
nponyoupévou, drodopupovra riv éavradv fuppopar, ds adikws pev-youey dnay- 
Tes napa rov vépov' mapyveody Te mpoOtpous elvas 7d Aotnd, Womep TA mpdrepa, 
kal dvBpas d-yabods mpds rd. det maparyyeAAdpeva, éAdaGa: 8t txéAevov dpxovras, 
pexpis dy dpixovran of ypnuévor dvr’ txelvwy, 
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the demand?, To that demand the generals refused to cuar. vi. 
consent; they would not withstand the authority of the 
commonwealth?, As men going out of office, they sub- 
mitted themselves to a voluntary euthyné. They recounted 
their own exploits; they called on any man who had aught 
to say against them to come forth and say it; but none 


answered 3, They then yielded to a second demand, that They keep 


they would at least keep the command till their successors i ee te 


came out‘. Before long, at Milétos, they gave up their eee ke 


command to the new comers, Démarchos, Myskén, and 
Potamis°, and withdrew amid the general applause of the 

army. The more part of the trierarchs bound themselves Ae as 
by oath that, when they got back to Syracuse, they would 5} leis 


th 1 
do all that they could to bring about their recall °. aii 


All this public action was worthy of the best side of the storation. 


great Syracusan. But we see that there was another side Seeret 


plans of 
to him, when we hear of evening meetings in the general’s Hietaies 


tent, where, among chosen officers and soldiers, Hermo- *'*'*- 
kratés set forth certain plans of his own which are not 
more fully described’. But we better understand their 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 28; of dvaBonoayres éxéAevov éxeivous dpyev, cal pd- 
Aiora of rpinpapxor Kal of émBara Kal of KuBepynrau. The next words 
show that dpxav means to keep the command altogether, not merely till 
the new generals come. 

2 Ib.; of 8 obe épacay Seiv cranidleav mpds Thy éauTa@v mwédrLy, 

3 Ib. ; ef 5é res émixaroin Te adrois Ad-yov épacay xphva SSdva, pepyynpuévous 
K.T.A. . . . ovdevds 8 oddey eratrimpévou, k.7.X. 

* Ib. 29; deopévow Epevar, ws dpixovro of dvr’ éxeivav orparnyol. 

5 The names are given by Xenophén, also in advance by Thucydides, 
viii. 85. 3. 

6 Xen, Hell. i. 1. 30; r&v 58 rpenpdpxaw dpdécavres of mrAEioTOAL Kardgew 
avrovs, érdy és Supaxovaoas ddlixwvra:, dneréupavro Sto hBovAovro wavTes 
éraivourres. 

1 Ib. 30; dy bylyvwone rods tmenmeordrovs kat rpinpapxwv Kat xuBepyn- 
Trav Kat émBarav, éexdorns tuépas, mpd wat mpds eoépay, cuvadi{av mpds 
THY aKnviv Thy éavTov dvegvvovvTo 8,71 ~peddrE Ayer H nparTey, Kdxelvous 
édidacKe, KeAcvov Aéyev TA prev awd TOU wapaxphua, Ta 5¢ BovAevoapévous, 
This may very well have been Hermokratés’ usual practice; but we may 
be sure that its importance grew in the time that he was waiting for hig 
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cHap. vir. nature, when we read that Hermokratés went to Pharna- 


He builds 
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and hires 
mercena- 
ries. 


408. 


Hermo- 
kratés at 
Sousa. 


The Car- 
thaginians 
in Sicily. 
409. 


bazos, and that, without his asking for anything, the satrap 
gave him a sum of money, which he spent in building 
triremes and hiring mercenaries to secure his own return 
to Syracuse!. We hear further that, when Pharnabazos 
designed to take envoys from Athens, Sparta, and Argos, 
to the Great King at Sousa, Hermokratés and his brother 
Proxenos were in their company”. To Hermokratés King 
and satrap would seem being's far away from Syracuse, who 
were not likely to threaten the independence or the power 
of Syracuse. From them he might fairly get any help that 
offered itself, any help that he might turn to his own Syra- 
cusan purposes. There was already an enemy in Sicily with 
whom he could stand on no such terms. The record of the 
year ends with the entry that it was then that the Car- 
thaginians, under Hannibal their general, made war in 
Sicily with an army of ten myriads, and in three months 
took two Greek cities, Selinous and Himera*. There was 
no fear now that the alliance between Persia and Carthage 
seventy years before should be again renewed. Against 


successor. The émecéoraro: are a rather dangerous class in the mouth 
either of Hermokratés or of Xenophén, and we may mark the significant 
absence of the democratic vavra: from these gatherings. 

1 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 31; dgpexdpevos napa apvdBalor, mpiv alrijoa yphyara 
AaBav, napeckevd lero mpos tiv és Supaxovaas KdGodov févous re xat Tpinpers. 
These words follow a description of the great reputation of Hermokratés (ra 
worAa ev TO ovvedply ebddfer, Aéyerv Te Son@v Kal Bovrevev rd xpariora), 
which may well refer to times both before and after the announcement of 
his banishment, and a reference to his visit to Sparta; xarnyophoas 88 Tis- 
capepyns év Aakedaipove ‘Eppoxpdrns, yaptrupovyros rov ’Acrudxou, nat ddéas 
Ta ovra Aéyev. But Xenophén did not mean that this visit took place 
after the announcement of his banishment. It is simply part of a general 
picture of Hermokratés. It is plain from Thucydides (viii. 85. 3) that the 
visit to Sparta was earlier. 

With this last casual reference we part, in sorrow and reverence, from a 
guide who has none like him before or after. 

Xen. Hell. i, 3. 13. 

3 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 37; wat 6 évavrds Enyer, tv J Kapxndéno, "AvviBa 
hryoupévou, orparedcayres em? Sucerlav 3éxa pupdor orparias, alpovow ty rpict 
pnot dvo wédas ‘EAAnvi8as, Zeduvoryra. xa? “Ipuépay, 
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the barbarians who threatened the Greek life of Sicily cmap. vin. 
Hermokratés held that he might fairly use the wealth of 
barbarians from whom Sicily had no harm to fear. 


Thus the Syracusan and the Peloponnesian fleet lost the Continued 
services of a great man, on many sides of him a noble man, a 
but not a perfect citizen, like Aristeidés or Timoleén. But lot 
the Sikeliots whom Hermokratés had trained could now 
fight even without Hermokratés. The whole Sikeliot force 409. 
in the eastern waters now reached the tale of twenty-seven 
ships. In the docks of Antandros, the Syracusans had and eee 
rebuilt their twenty ships and the Selinuntines their two. rebuilt at 
Five more had come from Syracuse under the command of a 
Euklés and Hérakleidés, both names that we have heard ments from 
already; the latter we have seen borne by two generals a et 
of Syracuse?. The men on board of these ships played a exploits 
chief part amid the force, Greek and barbarian, by which henoals 
the Athenian Thrasyllos was driven back from Ephesos?. 

The men of Syracuse and Selinous received the first prize 

of valour and every honour which the city of Ephesos and 

its citizens could bestow on them. The Syracusan who 

chose to settle at Ephesos was to be free from the special 

tax that was paid by strangers. To the Selinuntines 

more was granted. The news had already come of the News of 
awful deeds which were in-doing in their own island. permed 
Hannibal was in Sicily, and Selinous was no more a 4° 
city. The Selinuntine warriors were, like Themistoklés, Ephesian 
Kanarés, and Garibaldi, ddéAtes Gvdpes; to such men, so oper 
far from their lost home, the citizenship of Ephesos was the Seli- 


nuntines. 
freely voted 5, Ephesos was under the overlordship of the 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 2.8. On Euklés see above, p. 228; on Hérakleidés, pp. 
208, 228. 3 Tb. 9. 

8 Ib. 10; rois 3 Svpaxovolas wai ZedrAwovolos, epariorots yevopevoes, 
dporeia ¢Swxay Kai Kowp Kat i3ig moAdois [see above, p. 420], wat olxeiy 
dréAcay CSocay TH Bovropévy del: TeAwovolos 52, Ewe?  THAts dwwAWAEL, 
wal wokirelay @ooay. 
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Great King; it lay largely open to the caprice of his 
satrap ; still it was a commonwealth, an Hellenic common- 
wealth, and Selinous was such no longer. 

A few more notices there still are of this distant warfare 
of the Greeks of Sicily, each of which stands in a stnking 
relation to something which has gone before in the story. 
Presently Thrasyllos is at Methymna. Hesees the twenty- 
five Syracusan ships whose crews had just smitten his 
heavy-armed sailing away from Ephesos. He puts to sea 
at once; he attacks the Syracusan ships; he takes four 
with their crews and chases the rest back to Ephesos!. In 
the winter the captives were taken to Athens. There were 
latomiai in Peiraieus as well as at Syracuse; they too could 
be used as prisons, and there the Syracusans were doomed 
to feel somewhat of the same form of suffering which, four 
winters before, they had inflicted on the soldiers of Nikias 
and Démosthenés. But the luck of the new captives was 
greater than that of the men for whose griefs they were made 
toatone. The Syracusan prisoners contrived to cut their way 
through the rock, and to escape, some to Dekeleia, some to 
Megara*. Lastly, Sparta, seeing that the whole Athenian 
naval force was engaged at the Hellespont, deemed it a fitting 
moment to try to win back long-lost Pylos, her own Kory- 
phasion, so long the stronghold of wasting Helots. Of the 
eleven ships that she sent on that errand, five were Sicilian 
vessels with citizen crews®, They were perhaps on their 
way home. Pylos had been first taken by Démosthenés 
when an Athenian fleet on its way to Sicily was kept back 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 2. 12. 

2 Ib. 143 xepaw émpfe, ev @ of alypddwro: Supaxovorot, elpypévoe rod 
Tlecparws év AOoroutas, Scopigavres tiv nérpav, dro8pavres vuxrds gxovro és 
Aexédecav, of 3° és Méyapa. This looks as if they were set to work in the 
quarries. ; 

$ Diod. xiii. 64; Aaxedapédvioe . . . éorpdrevoay Ent TivAoy, fy Mecohnor 
ppoupG karetyoy, kara pev OddAacoay evdexa vavolv, dv Roav al dnd TKeAlas 
wévre, Cf. above, p.423. See also Xen. Hell. i. 2. 18, and Grote, viii. 177. 
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by its taking, Another such point of the Peloponnesian cuar. vin. 
coast was occupied by the same Athenian leader on the 
Sicilian voyage from which he never came back to Athens ?. 
And now it was by the help of Sikeliot hands that Sparta 
was set free from the thorn in her side which had so long 
made her feel that conquered Messéné could still deal a 
blow against her. 

The Sikeliots were needed in their own island; no such 
need lay on the Italiots, Their Rhodian leader Dérieus 
had his own island to watch over, and he had to avenge on 
Athens the sentence of death pronounced against him and 
his house. Presently a moment came when it seemed as if 
the sentence would be carried out. He and two Thourian Dérieus at 
triremes were taken by the Athenian Phanosthenés, and mn a 
Dorieus himself stood, like Ducetius at Syracuse, before 
the Athenian assembly to hear his doom. But the stately Hisrelease. 
form of the Olympic victor, the dazzling glory of his ex- 
ploits, made the assembled people forget their wrath. They 
saw in him, not the rebel whom they had condemned to 
death, the captain who had fought against them in many 
battles, but rather the man of such renown in the sacred 
games as no other Greek had ever reached. They let him 
go free without terms or ransom’, Our thoughts are carried 
back to the days of another Dorieus, to his companion 
Philippos, and the honours granted to him in death by the 
men of Segesta who slew him*. <A time came among the 
revolutions of Greek affairs when Dorieus, still a Rhodian 
patriot, was the friend of Athens and the enemy of Sparta. 
Again a prisoner, this time in Spartan hands, he fared 
not at the hands of the oligarchs in secret council as he 
had fared at the hands of Démos on his Pnyx. To them 


1 See above, p. 38. 

4 See above, p. 303. 

8 Xen. Hell. i. 5. 19; Paus, vi. 7. 4; Grote, vili. 217. 
* See vol. ii. p. 95. 
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he was a dangerous enemy and nothing more, and, as 4 
dangerous enemy, he paid the forfeit of his life’. 


The Wars of Syracuse and Athens end with the Spartan 
recovery of Pylos. With the later acts of the war, with 
the fights of Arginousai and Aigos-potamos, with the sur- 
render of Athens and the destruction of her Long Walls, 
the historian of Sicily has no concern. Kallikratidas touches 
us not; Lysandros we shall meet in our own island. We 
have now to turn to the far more fearful strife which was 
waging in Sicily itself. The doom of Selinous was known 
already; the Sikeliot fleet went back from Asia to show 
itself too late to save Himera from a heavier fate than 
Selinous. And the historian who records the capture and 
the release of Dérieus again stops to mark the year by the 
misfortunes of Sicily. “The year ended in which the 
Carthaginians made war in Sicily with a hundred and 
twenty triremes and a land army of twelve myriads. And 
they took Akragas through hunger, having been overcome 
in battle, but having beleaguered the city for seven 
months *.” Our small dealings with barbarians at Milétos 
and Ephesos might be enough to remind us that the Eternal 
Question was then, as ever in the world’s history, awaiting 
its solution. We have only to turn to our own ground to 
see it reopened in all its fulness. 


’ Paus. vi. 7. 6. He refers to the Attic history of Androtién. See 
C. Muller, i. 276. 

4 Xen. Hell. i. 5. 21; wat d éviavrds Ednyey tv g@ Kapyn8dno és SuceAlav 
oTparevoayres elxoct Kai éxardy tpinpeot Kal meCys oTpanias bwdexa pupidow, 
elroy 'Axpayavra AiwO, waxy perv hrTnVévres, mpooKkadeCSpevoe 88 éxrd pfvas. 


CHAPTER IX, 


THE SECOND CARTHAGINIAN INVASION }, 
B.C. 410-404. 


fees brightest days of Greek Sicily had passed away. Effects 


The Athenian invasion had wrought but little eae 


material damage, and its result had been to raise the ivasion. 
position of Syracuse and of all Sicily in the eyes of the 
world. But it was hardly to be hoped that the Sikeliot 
cities should again see that union of freedom, prosperity, 


1 It is a fall from a chapter through which our chief guide has been 
Thucydides to turn to a chapter in which we may say that our only guide 
is Diodéros, The fall is greater, because we have now no one to compare 
with Dioddéros, as we had Diodéros himself and Plutarch to compare with 
Thucydides. In short it is through Diodéros alone that we have to get at 
Philistos or any other trustworthy source. But, as I have already noticed 
(see above, p. 1), Dioddros, freed from the overwhelming company of 
Thucydides, returns on the whole to his better level, though he does not 
supply us with many things so good as some of his best points in the later 
stages of the Athenian war. Plutarch has no Life illustrating this time. 
We have lust the company of Nikias and Alkibiadés ; we do not yet come 
in for that of Dién. The subsidiary writers give us the least possible 
amount of help, except in matters which personally concern Dionysioa, 
the full examination of which I keep for the next chapter. The Cartha- 
ginian invasion of Sicily seems to have drawn to itself but little notice in 
Old Greece. Besides the two references quoted from Xenophén, which have 
been suspected, we get one or two political references from Aristotle, and 
an anecdote or two from Polyainos ; that is about all. We have not a single 
inscription to teach us anything during a time so important for Syracusan 
constitutional history. On the other hand, we get some valuable notices 
from coins, We shall get more light again in the tenth chapter, though 
nothing like what we had in the eighth, 
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and at least comparative peace, which had marked the years 
that followed the fall of the tyrants. The struggle with 
Athens had stirred men’s minds ; it had brought to the front 
every element of discord; those who had dreaded Syracusan 
ambition in former days were likely to have much more 
reason to dread it now. Hermokratés, preacher of peace 
and Sikeliot unity, no longer guided the counsels of his 


Absence of city. Soon after the deliverance of Syracuse, he had gone 


Hermo- 
kratés. 


Dioklés. 


on active foreign service in the Aigean waters; since then 
he had been condemned in his absence, and was now a 
dangerous exile, planning an armed return. The most 
influential leader at Syracuse was the enemy of Hermo- 
kratés, Dioklés, demagogue and lawgiver. We must pre- 
sently glance at his political career; but at this moment 
the domestic politics of Syracuse count for less than her 


Position of external relations. Besides her efforts in the eastern 
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waters, warfare in Sicily still lmgered. Katané and Naxos 
had been her enemies in the Athenian war; the over- 
throw of Athens left them without their powerful ally, 
and warfare, though seemingly on no great scale, had been 
going on with them as the natural survival of the great 
struggle!. Leontinoi was now an undisputed Syracusan pos- 
session. The exiles, if any still clave to their two strongholds, 
must have been driven out a second time?; Leontinoi is 
no longer a separate city; it has sunk into an outlying 
Syracusan fortress, with which the ruling commonwealth 
deals as it thinks good. Of the other cities, Himera, 
Selinous, Gela, and Kamarina were all her allies. All 
had sent help to Syracuse in her hour of danger ; but it 
was only Himera, in whose mingled population there was 
an ancient Syracusan element*, which had shown any 
great zeal in the cause*. Kamarina at all events had 
been very half-hearted >, and Akragas had all along stood 


1 See above, p. 399. 1 See above, p. 71. 8 See vol. i. p. 411, 
* See above, p. 414. 5 See above, pp. 152, 164, 185. 
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aside in strict neutrality’, In truth the invasion had omar. i. 
been driven back, not by any great general effort even of 

the Dorians of Sicily, but much more by Syracuse herself 

and her allies from Old Greece. The Sikeliot action in the 

fEgean had been all but wholly a Syracusan action. No 

city but Selinous had given help—in naval warfare none 

but Selinous was likely to give help—and the Selinuntine 
contingent to the fleet had not been large, As things then Chances of 
stood, Syracuse, full of pride and hope after her great Sytcus*" 
deliverance, might well be expected to claim a place in 

Sicily like that to which in Old Greece Sparta had risen by 

land and Athens by sea, a place like that which Carthage 

had won for herself among the Pheenician cities of the 

West, like that to which Rome—if Rome came within the 

range of Syracusan thought—was already taking the first 

steps on the nearest mainland. It would have been only 

natural if Syracuse had now begun to strive, as a ruling 
commonwealth, after the same kind of dominion in Sicily 

which had once been held by her tyrants,and which was before 

long to be held by her tyrants again. But all schemes of Sudden- 
this kind were cut short, the general well-being of Greek ia ia 
Sicily, the very existence of some of her cities, was cut ee 
short, by a blow unexpected and fearful beyond experience 

or thought. In the days of peace and prosperity, in the 

days of strife with Athens, the Greeks of Sicily might 

almost have forgotten that the Canaanite was still in the 

land. Suddenly they were to learn that he was among 

them of a truth, to learn how fearful his power could be in 


his days of wrath and vengeance. 


§ 1, Zhe Legislation of Dioktés. 
B.C. 412, 


We have as yet had only one glimpse of the internal 
affairs of Syracuse—of no other Sikeliot city have we so 


1 See above, pp. 290, 318, 338. 
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much as a glimpse—in the days which immediately followed 
the defeat of the Athenian invaders. We have seen Hermo- 
kratés deposed from his office of general and declared a 
banished man by the vote of an assembly in which he was 
not present to defend himself!. This of itself implies, if 
not an actual revolution, yet at least a change in the politics 
of the commonwealth which had brought the party opposed 
to his into more distinct prominence. During the war he 
had once been deprived of office 7, and his pleading on behalf 
of the Athenian generals had not carried the assembly with 
him’, But he had remained an important and even a 
leading citizen, and, when Syracusan help was sent to the 
Dorians of Old Greece, Hermokratés was the chief among 
those to whom the command was entrusted+. His ap- 
pointment, we may believe, was the last act of the time 
immediately following the Athenian overthrow, a time 
during which Syracuse was on the whole of one mind. It 
was a time of thankfulness to both divine and human bene- 
factors. The temples of the gods were adorned with costly 
offerings, and rewards were bestowed on those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war’. The man who stood 
foremost in that class, the Spartan deliverer, may have 
become wearisome to those whom he had delivered, and 
may have become an object of the mockery to which Sike- 
liot lips were prone®, But none the less, he with the rest 
of the allies from Old Greece, was sent back with every 
public honour that Syracuse could bestow’. And at such a 
moment it would fall in with the general temper of the city 


1 See above, p. 429. * See above, p. 229. 

3 See above, p. 404. * See above, p. 419. 

§ Diod. xiii. 34; adrot 5¢ rds ée rod wodépou yevouévas Wpedcias AOpoi- 
cavres, Tovs pev vaods dvaOnpact Kal oxvAos exdopnoay, Tay Bt orparitay 
Tous dpiorevoaytas Tails mpoonkovoas Sapeais ériunoay. 

® See above, p. 245. 

7 Diod. u. 8.; Zupaxovoro naradeAdvadres tov mpds ’AOnvalous méAEuoy, 
rovs AaxeSaipoviovs ovppayhoayras, Gy Foxe TvdAurnos, ériunoay rois &« rob 
moAépov Aapvpots. 
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to bestow the command of the force which was to go forth onar. 1x. 
to distant warfare on its own greatest citizen. Hermo- 

kratés might be dangerous in the home politics of Syra- 

cuse; as the leader of the forces of the commonwealth in 

distant warfare every man in Syracuse knew that. he might 

be trusted. 

It would not follow that such a temper would last. The Turn 
democracy of Syracuse, delivered from Athenian invasion, = jena 
was in the same case as the democracy of Athens sixty- *"#** 
seven years before, delivered from Persian invasion. In Tendency 


both cases there had been an effort of the whole people ; cation 


such an effort was sure to be followed by a movement for “98° 
making the sovereignty of the whole people yet more com- 

plete, if any point of democratic perfection was still lacking. 

We have the witness of Aristotle that, at this time, owing Witness of 
to the democratic sentiment which had been heightened by ca 
common efforts and common victory, changes took place 

which made the constitution of Syracuse more strictly demo- 

cratic than it was before. The philosopher indeed somewhat his peculiar 
darkens his statement by the use of his own peculiar tech- eter 
nical language, a language different from that of practical 

men like Thucydides and Athénagoras. In their eyes Syra- 

cuse was a democracy before; in the nomenclature of Anis- 

totle it became a democracy now!. As far as we can see, arene 
Syracuse for the second time borrowed something from the of Athens. 
institutions of her chief enemy. She had once borrowed, 

in her own form, the Athenian institution of the tile ?; 

she now borrowed the Athenian institution of the bean. 

We have already noticed the great powers which the pre- Adoption 
siding magistrates exercised in the Syracusan assembly, nna 
and the further fact that those magistrates were the elected 
generals®. It would seem that the presidency was now Change in 


transferred to other magistrates, taken, according to the ae a 


1 See Appendix IX and XXVI. 2 See vol. ii. p. 333. 
$ See above, p. 129. 
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custom of Athens, by lot. Thus much seems clear from 
what we know of the former state of things compared with 
the next story which gives us any kind of picture of a 
Syracusan assembly. There we no longer see generals 
clothed with the power of putting an end to a debate 
which seems likely to become dangerous, We have instead 
magistrates of some other kind, who have drawn their 
office by lot, who can impose a fine for a breach of order, 
but who can neither put a stop to the debate nor do more 
to the offender than repeat the fine at each repetition of 
the offence’. Such a change is what Aristotle calls a 
change from a “commonwealth”—in his sense of that word 
—to a democracy. What Thucydides would have called 
the new state of things we cannot say; he would certainly 
not have spoken of democracy as being first brought in by 
such a change. 

The change in the presidency of the assembly is likely 
to have been only one change among others. And here 
comes the main difficulty of the story. As far as our faint 
elimpses of Syracusan affairs can guide us, the leading 
democratic politician of Syracuse at this time is a certain 
Dioklés. In one account we have heard of him already 
as the man who proposed the harshest way of dealing 
with the captive Athenian generals*. We shall hear of 


- him largely again both in the camp and in the city, and 


always as a strong opponent of Hermokratés. We are thus 
strongly tempted to suppose that it was on his proposal 
that the deposition and banishment of Hermokratés and 
his colleagues was carried. Thus far the course is fairly 
plain. But are we to suppose that this Dioklés is the same 
as a Syracusan lawgiver of the same name, whose alleged 
career hardly agrees with that of our present demagogue, 
but whom we cannot assign to any later date, and for 
whom there is no obvious place at any earlier? Dioklés 


1 See Appendix XX VI. 2 See above, p. 404. 
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the lawgiver is made to die by his own hand after the ouar. 1x. 
fashion of Charéndas ; that is, the legend of Chardndas }esendsry 


has been transferred to him. The confusion is in any case his death. 
not greater than that which transferred Charéndas to the aoe men 
days of the foundation of Thourioi!. We are further told Charéndas. 
that after death he received the honours of a hero, and that 

a temple was built for his worship, which was swept away 

by Dionysios, because it stood in the way of his works 

of defence. All this does not sound like the end of a 
political leader who was sentenced to banishment only a 

very short time before Dionysios rose to power. Yet we 

have no‘means either of correcting the story or of finding 

any other place for Dioklés and his laws. And the only 

notice that we have of his legislation closely couples it 

with the change in the appointment of magistrates, which 

is further spoken of as his work*. The action of Dioklés 

the demagogue and the existence of laws at Syracuse 

known as the Laws of Dioklés both seem ascertained 

facts. As to their relation to one another, we must face 

the difficulty as we can. We may add that Dioklés is a Modern 
name which has taken possession of popular Syracusan eee 
imagination. Among the rocks of Achradina the cave is 

shown to which the wise philosopher and lawgiver withdrew 

from the world for solitary meditation. 

Of the legislation of Dioklés, whether the demagogue or Character 
any man of earlier times, we hear that his laws were of - aad 
extreme severity, that they were most minute in the defini- 
tion of offences and in the apportionment of penalties to 
them, but that the language was brief, and such as to leave 
many points open to dispute. All this reads like the de- 
scription of some code far earlier than the days of Hermo- 
kratés and Dionysios; it seems to put the laws of Dioklés 
along with those of Drakén, Zaleukos, and Chardndas. 

But we are told that they were adopted by other cities 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 61, 451. 4 See Appendix XXVI, 
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besides Syracuse, while in Syracuse they were held in such 
reverence that later Syracusan legislators, Kephalos in the 
days of Timoleédn and Polydéros in the days of King 
Hierén, were allowed no higher title than that of ex- 
pounders of the Laws of Dioklés!. Statements of this 
kind can hardly be mistaken; but the alleged reason for 
the name given to Kephalos and Polydéros, namely that 
the Laws of Dioklés needed an interpreter on account of 
the archaic language in which they were written, must 
either be an unlucky guess of the reporter, or else it points 
to a primitive legislator rather than to a demagogue of the 
last years of the fifth century. 

But be the laws of Dioklés of any date that we may 
think good, the action of the demagogue Dioklés, the 
adversary of Hermokratés, is clear enough in the records of 
the fearful time to which we have now come. At Himera 
at least he would never have won the honours of a hero, if 
Himera had lived on to bestow either honour or disgrace on 
any man. But before we come to the more fearful tale of 
Himera, we have to tell the tale, fearful enough, of the 
first time when the Pheenician was able fully to glut his 
will at the cost of a Greek commonwealth in Sicily. While 
Dioklés was playing the demagogue at Syracuse, while 
Hermokratés was plotting his return to Syracuse, Hannibal 
was playing the destroyer at Selinous. We have heard the 
echo of the tale on the coast of Asia? ; we must now come 
back and look on the deed in its fulness. 


§ 2. Lhe Carthaginian Siege of Selinous. 
B.C. 410-409. 
The great Carthaginian invasion which marks the later 


years of the fifth century before Christ, as the invasion which 


was beaten back by Gelén marks its earlier years, was 
brought about by occasions which, as we read them, seem 
* See Appendix X XVI. 2 See above, pp. 432, 436. 
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almost word for word the same as those which had brought owap. rx. 
about the Athenian invasion. The invitation to the in- 
vader came from the same quarter. It was again Elymian Renewed 
Segesta and her endless disputes with her Greek neigh- he eee 
bours at Selinous that called in these new and more terrible Seinovs. 
invaders. The Athenian force had come, as one of its 
main objects, to defend Segesta from Selinuntine aggres- 
sion. Overthrown in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, that 
force could do nothing more for the Elymian allies of 
Athens, who now lay open without defence to the renewed 
attacks of their border enemies. The men of Segesta 
feared that the day of vengeance at the hands of Selinous 
and the allies of Selinous was coming upon them!. They 
feared that, if they kept back anything to which Selinous 
could make the shadow of a claim, the forces of Syracuse 
would be joined with the forces of Selinous to sweep away 
Segesta from the earth. When therefore the Selinuntines 
began the war again in order to win back the disputed 
lands, the Segestans deemed it wise to give them up with- Segesta 
out a struggle”. This would imply that at this moment pica ia 
Segesta was in possession of the lands in dispute. But aoe 
the ambition of Selinous—our narrative clearly comes 
from the Segestan side—was not satisfied with this cession. 
The Selinuntine force went on to harry the lands beyond Selinuntine 
the river, the lands which were the scene of warfare six eatepated 
years before, and which in Segestan eyes were undoubtedly Sessstan 
Segestan territory ®. Help must be sought for somewhere. 
The isolated Elymian city had no kinsfolk to appeal to, no 

1 Diod. xiii. 43; "Eyeorato: .. . xaradvOévros rod woddpou mepdecis 
waSeorykecay’ FAmov yap, Step Fy elxcds, rTipwpiary Bwoew Trois Sieduras 
imip dv els abrovs égqpaprov. 

2 Ib. ; ray 32 Seduwwourrion wept ris dudioBytnclkou yd&pas wodepovvrav 
abrods, éxovatas étexdspouv, evrAaBhotpevor ue) iad ravrny riv wpdpacww ol Zupa- 
wovoto: ouvemAdSwvras Tov woAgyou rois Xedrvouvrias, wat xwduvedoow 
dpiny dwodécat ri warpisa. 

3 Ib.; of ZeAwovryriot, xupis rhs dugiaBytyol pou, moAAy Thy wapakepévny 
daerépovro. 
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caap. 1x. Greek city in Sicily, and, since the great Athenian failure, 
no Greek city out of Sicily, could be looked to to take up 
her cause; her only chance lay in help from her Phenician 

Segesta friends, in Sicily or out of it. A Segestan embassy ac- 

t Cacthoge cordingly went to Carthage, craving help against Selinous 

acute and offering Segesta to Carthage!. The only meaning 
that we can put on this last phrase is that hitherto the 
relation between Segesta and Carthage had been, in form 
at least, one of simple friendship, Segesta remaining an 
independent ally. She now offered, in exchange for help 
given at this moment of danger, to enter the ranks of the 
Carthaginian dependencies. 

416, Six years before this time Segestan envoys had ap- 
peared at Carthage with the same prayer for help, but 
seemingly not with the same offers of submission”. How 
far that offer had any effect on the difference of the recep- 
tion which the Segestans met with now and then we have 

Thetwo no means of judging. But it is far more likely that the 

appea’ different treatment which the appeal met with on the two 

gestato = occasions was owing to wider views of Carthaginian policy 
than this. We may be sure that never since the day of 

Himera had the thought of renewed action on Sicilian 

ground passed for a moment out of the public mind of 

Carthage. But for a long time the thought had been 

of necessity secondary to other thoughts, and now that. 

Sicilian warfare could again become the first of Car- 

thaginian objects, it was not an object to be dealt with 

lightly or without full preparation. When, at the begin- 
ning of the war between Syracuse and Athens, Hermo- 
kratés counselled his countrymen to send an embassy to 

Carthage °, when somewhat later on an embassy from the 

Athenian camp actually went thither*, no more came of 


1 Diod. xiii. 43; of riv"Eyeoray olxotvres [a curious formula] mpéoBas 
dmréoreAav els tiv Kapyxnddva, Sedpevor BonOjoa, Kat riv wédAw adrois 
éyxecpi Cov res. 

> See above, p. 84. 5 See above, p. 119. * See above, p. 196. 
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either errand than when Segesta first asked for help onap. sx. 
against Selinous. It may well be that, at the time of the Policy of 
first appeal, Carthage was still only making ready for work aie 
in Sicily, while at the second time she felt herself streng 
enough for action. We should know more about the 

matter if we were not so utterly in the dark as to those wars 

in western Sicily forty years or more before our present 

time which have already caused us so many searchings of 

heart *. If Carthage really did allow one of her Pheenician 
dependencies in Sicily to undergo defeat at Greek hands 
without striking a blow both for her own power and for the 

general interests of the Phcenician name, it is the surest 

of all proofs that, then at least, she was kept back from 
Sicilian action by full occupation at home *%. It proves far 

more than any refusal to help her Elymian ally against 

Greek enemies. It is most certain of all that, when the Her nev- 
war of Athens and Syracuse was actually going on, it best ahead 
suited the policy of Carthage to look on, to leave the two ™™ war. 
Greek powers to wear each other out, rather than to strike 

a blow for or against either. For Syracuse Carthage could 

have no good will, while Athens, as we have seen, she 
directly feared *. When the chief forces of all Hellas were 
gathered together in Sicily, it was the wisdom of Car- 

thage to hold back. She did nothing for or against either 

side, unless when she allowed the Peloponnesian and 
Boiotian helpers of Syracuse to pass as friends along her 

coast ®, But when the forces of Old Greece, victorious and Her policy 
vanquished, had vanished from Sicily, when part of the seed = 
forces of Greek Sicily were engaged in warfare on the coast 

of Asia, then it distinctly suited the interests of Carthage 

to see in the second appeal from Segesta an honourable call 

to armed action in Sicilian affairs, 


1 See vol. ii, pp. 338, 549. 9 See vol. ii. p. 556, and above, p. 17. 
3 See above, p. 119. * See above, p. 319. 
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onar.1x, Seventy years before a Shophet of Carthage had given his 
De Saas life for Carthage on the shore of Sicily’. The death of 
milkar. _Hamilkar wagstill unavenged, and one of his house was now 
high in office and in influence in the Carthaginian common- 
arama wealth. From the father of Hannén the father of Hamilkar 
house of that house was known as the House of Magén, of Magén 
Magon. = whose name has so strangely lived on in other lands and 
tongues, to be to this day the name of a Balearic haven, 
and to be borne, as a title in the British peerage, by one 
who felt a call to write one memorable chapter in the history, 
if not of Pheenician, at least of Teutonic Carthage*, Three 
sons of Hamilkar of Himera, three sons of his brother As- 
nc drubal, kept up the fame of their lineage. Under them, 
land- power. like Venice under Francesco Foscari, Carthage became a land 
power on her own continent ; she founded her African pro- 
vince, and freed herself from the rent for her own soil which 
she had hitherto paid to an African landlord, A rhetorician 
of later times could speak of his day as the time when the 
Pheenician settlers in Africa might be reckoned to have 
themselves become Africans‘. That is, they were no longer 
strangers in Africa but masters, and one memorable act of 
Periplous their mastership was done by a son of Hamilkar. That 
eco Hannon, the man of the famous Periplous, he who 
went forth to plant settlements of the Libyphcenician sub- 
jects of Carthage on the less dangerous coasts of Ocean 5. 


1 See vol. ii. pp. 195, 518. 

2 From Magén comes Portus Magonis, Port Mahon, and thence the title 
borne by Lord Mahon (afterwards Earl Stanhope), who wrote the Life of 
Belisarius, 

On the house of Magén, see Meltzer, Karthager, i. 225; Holm, G.S. 
ii, 421. 

5 See vol. i. p, 287. 

* Dion Chrysostom, Or. 35, vol. i. p. 3133 Kapyn8ovious 82 “Avvo pev 
dyrt Tupioy énoinge AiBvas, wal ArBunv Karoeiv avrt Sowikns. Truly a 
rhetorician’s way of putting it. 

5 On Hannén and the Periplous see C. Miiller, Geog. Min. i. xxi, x xxi; 
Meltzer, i, 231. 
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So powerful became the statesmen and generals of the onar. rx. 
house of Magén that constitutional changes were needed 
to keep their influence within bounds. It was to curb The 
them that the famous council of a Hundred Judges was vee 
called into being, to which the generals, the Shophetim 
themselves, had to give an account on their return from 
warfare!. It is said that Hannén himself, the explorer of Banish- 
new worlds for Carthage, was sent into banishment by ee 
their judgement. It concerns us more that his brother, *@¢Gi*°": 
Giskén son of Hamilkar, on whatever ground, underwent 
the same punishment. He found a shelter at Selinous; an Giskén at 
exile from Carthage, presumably an enemy of Carthage, oe 
might be welcome there*, His son Hannibal had either 
not shared his sentence, or had been restored. Shophet of Hannibal 
the commonwealth, he was now the leading man in its ara 
councils, and it fell to his lot to receive the envoys of Segesta 
when they came to ask help at Carthage against the re- 
newed encroachments of Selinous, and to offer the submis- 
sion of Segesta as a willing dependency of Carthage *. 

The envoys from Segesta now appeared before the Car- 
thaginian senate and declared to those wise elders the com- 
- mission which they had brought from the popular assembly 
of their own city. A distinction between the diplomacy of Segestan 
Carthage and that of Segesta seems here to be marked. Onenin 
Segesta had adopted the practice of the Greek democracies, “P!o™macy. 
while at Carthage all is done in a solemn conclave. The Debates in 
senators balanced the arguments for and against the grant penreae 
of help to Segesta. The offer of what was practically 

1 Justin, xix. 2.4; Grote, x. 353. 

® Meltzer (i. 228) seems to refer to this Hannén the story in Justin 


(xxi. 4. 1) of a Hannén who aimed at the tyranny ; but he comes later and 
is crucified. 

* Diod. xiii. 43; "AvviBas..... hv vids Tiorxavos bs bd riv marpods 
Frrav épvyabevOn wal nareBiwoev év rH ZeAtvovvrt. The ground for the 
banishment seems inconsistent with Herodotus’ version of the death of 
Hamilkar. 

* Ib.; 7H yepovaolg rds rapa rot 8% pov Sedopévas evrodds eladvrov. 
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an enlargement of Carthaginian dominion was tempting ; 
it would be a distinct -gain to make Segesta, at least in 
all times of warfare, as much a Carthaginian outpost as 
Motya and Panormos on each side of it. But at this stage 
some still shrank from making an enemy of Syracuse, just 
then in all the power and pride of her late overthrow of the 
Athenian invader}, The Senate, swaying to and fro be- 
tween war and peace, was at last determined in favour of 
war by the influence of the Shophet Hannibal. He felt 
no gratitude towards the city where his banished father 
had found a home. The ruling passion of his soul was 
a general hatred of the Greek name, and a special yearning 
to exact a memorable vengeance for the overthrow and 
death of his grandfather*. By his persuasion the Senate 
was led to accept the offered submission of Segesta, and to 
promise help to the new dependency *. 

The chief object of Hannibal was ancestral vengeance ; 
yet he was not so wholly carried away by his personal 
feelings as to neglect anything that a skilful diplomacy 
could do to promote the public interests of Carthage. It 
would seem that he first of all sent an embassy to Seli- 
nous, calling on that commonwealth peacefully to accept » 
the cession of the disputed lands on the part of Segesta ¢. 
It is certain that there was a party in Selinous, headed by a 
citizen named Empedién, which entertained friendly feelings 


1 Diod. xiii. 43; od perplws Sverdpnoay of KapxnBdviow dpa pev ydp 
2reOdpouv napadaBeiv ri médw edxospov, dua 8 époBovvro rovs Supaxougious, 
éwpandres mpooparas xaramenorepnkdras Tas THY ’AOnvatay Suvdpes, 

2 Ib.; ’AvviBas dv piv kat dice pucédAAny, Suws be tas rav mpoysvoy 
dripias S:0pdwoac6a Bovdduevos. This reads strangely alongside of his 
father’s sojourn at Selinous. But the matter becomes plainer in c. §3, when 
we get to Himera. 

3 Ib.; row wap’ adrois mpwrevovros mapaxadobyros mapadaBeiy tiv wéduy, 
rois mpeoBevrais dmexplncavy Bondjoam. This mpwredwy is directly after 
described as ’AvviBas, xara voyous Té7€ BactAebuv. 

* This would seem to be the meaning of the words; Gewpav oby rods 
Sercvouyrious ob« dpxoupévous TH wapaxopyoe THs dupiaBynryatpou xwpas. 
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towards Carthage. At this or at some other stage of cmap. 1x. 
these negotiations, Empedién strongly exhorted his fellow- Dapedion. 
citizens to avoid war with so dangerous a power!. But 
his counsels of peace did not prevail; the Selinuntines, 
as a body, were stiff-necked and eager in their ambition, 
His next step was to send a joint Carthaginian and Se- 
gestan embassy to Syracuse, offering to submit the quarrel 
between Segesta and Selinous to the judgement of the Syra- 
cusan commonwealth *, This, we are told, was the subtlety 
of Hannibal. He would fain make a fair show of modera- 
tion by inviting a peaceful decision of the points at issue 
before finally taking up arms. But he felt sure that the 
men of Selinous would refuse all arbitration ; and he further 
hoped that, if they did so, his proposal would secure the 
neutrality of the Syracusans, who were not likely in such 
a case to send help to Selinous*. Things turned out as he 
had reckoned; a Selinuntine embassy came to Syracuse, 
declining all arbitration *. On this the Syracusans, puzzled Doubtful 
and annoyed, passed a somewhat inconsistent vote. They Bealae: 
would not break off their alliance with Selinous, but they 
would keep the peace towards Carthage >, 

When the envoys came back to Carthage to tell the 
result of their negotiations, Hannibal and his common- 
wealth were free to act. It was determined to send A small 


; ; f t 
help to Segesta; but the force sent, considerable in a war first. 


1 Diod. xili. 59; "Eumodioy ... del Rv Ta Kapyxnboviow weppovnkds Kal 
mpd THs moAtopKias Tots ToAlTas GupMEpwVNKWs pr TorEpEy KapynBovious. 

2 Ib. 43; mpéoBes dréorede pera trav 'Evyeoralav mpds Zvpaxovcious 
émrpénoy adrois riv kplow TovTwy. 

$ Ib.; 7O pev Adyy mpocnoodpevos Sixaconpayeiv, TH 5 dAndela voplcaw, 
é« Tov pr BobrAEcOar rods ZeAwovytious SiaxpeOjvar, pr) cuppaxnoey avrots 
Tovs Supaxovoiovs. 

4 Ib.3 drooreAdvray 5 r&v Sedrwouvriov mpéoBas, KaxpiOjvar pev pn 
Bovdropévaw, moAAd 58 mpds rods mapa Kapyndoviev Kat trav ’Evyeoralwv wpéo- 
Bes dvrenovroy. . 

5 Ib.; rédos eSofe Trois Supaxovalas YnplcacOae rypeiv mpods wey ZeAwouyrious 
ri cuppaxiay, mpds 5& Kapxndovious tiv elpyyny. 
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between two Sicilian cities, was but a small instalment of 
the power of Carthage. Either there was still an opposition 
to the Sicilian war which Hannibal hoped to overcome by 
degrees, or his policy was to send a small force in advance, 
while he gathered together a host capable of striking such 
a blow as he was yearning to strike against the hated 
Greeks. Five thousand Africans were sent—they were easily 
to be had—and with them eight hundred men of European 
stock whose description awakens a greater interest. These 
were Campanian mercenaries, who had been hired by the 
Chalkidians of Sicily to enter the service of Athens during 
the late war, but who had come into the island only to 
find the great Athenian force altogether overthrown’. We 
are told that they had no longer any paymaster’; they 
therefore did not serve in the lingering war carried on 
against Syracuse by Chalkidians and Athenians at Katané*. 
Are we then to infer that, during the three years which 
had passed since the overthrow of the Athenians, they had 
been wandering about Sicily without employment, or em- 
ploying themselves in the way in which such men in such a 
case were sure todo? It marks the difference between Sicily 
under free commonwealths, and Sicily a few years later under 
tyrants, that no paymaster had been found for them. One 
is almost tempted to wonder that they had not, like not a 
few such wandering companies of their race in days to 
come, seized upon some town and taken it to themselves as 
their abode. They now, doubtless gladly, entered the ser- 
vice of Carthage at a high rate of pay; they could exact 
another kind of treatment from her from that which she 
dealt out to her own African subjects. We notice further 
that these Campanians were to act as cavalry; Carthage 


2 Diod. xiii. 44; oro: 8 Foayv brd rav XarAmdéow trois ’AOnvalos els rov 
mpos Supakoaious mérepoy pepcOwpévor, 

2 Ib.; pera riv Frray catanemdevnéres, ote eTxov rovs pucGo8orovvras. 

8 See above, p. 414. 
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bought horses for all of them'. One is almost tempted to cuar. 1x. 
ask whether the Campanian knights, famous somewhat 
later in Roman story, made a practice of letting themselves 
out for foreign service. 

The force thus formed, European and African, reached 
Segesta, and presently gave altogether a new character to 
the strife between that city and Selinous. Up to this time 
Selinous had had greatly the better in the war with un- 
defended Segesta. Success had led to carelessness. The 
Selinuntines began by systematic ravages carried on in an 
orderly way; presently they began to despise the enemy, 
and were scattered hither and thither without discipline ?. 
The Segestan commanders, strengthened by their new allies, Victory 
‘watched their opportunity, and Elymians, Africans, and eee 
Campanians, set upon the Selinuntines when an attack — 
was in nowise looked for*. A thousand were slain; the 
booty which they had got together from the lands of 
Segesta was won back from them*. The pride of the 
Selinuntines was humbled; they now craved for help at 
Syracuse. The Segestans, most likely fearing that they Selinuntine 
would have to strive against Syracuse as well as Selinous, nacre 
sent to Carthage to crave for further help. Both embassies help voted. 
were successful; it may have been thought at Syracuse 
that to give help to an old ally when he was directly 
attacked was no breach of the resolution to keep the peace 
towards Carthage. But far less zeal was shown at 
Syracuse on behalf of Selinous than was shown at Car- 
thage on behalf of Segesta. Or more truly the Shophet Oboe of 
of Carthage, the leading spirit of his commonwealth, had © 
ends of his own, to which the relief of Segesta, and even 


1 Diod. xiii. 44; wdow Umrous dyopdoarres kat peaOods dgiordyous Bdvres. 

2 Ib.; pera radra xarappovfoayres, ard magay Tiy xupav toneddcdncay. 

3 The Segestans are distinctly marked as the principals (Diod. u. s.) ; ol 
rav "Eyeotalav orpariyo... érédevro pera raw Kapxndoviay nai rav Kap- 
gayav, ‘There were then some Carthaginians. 

4 J suppose this is implied by rijs Aclas naons éxuplevoay in Diod. xiii. 44, 
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the dealing out of vengeance upon Selinous, were merely 
the means. 


The greatest and most terrible of the Carthaginian in- 
vasions of Sicily now begins. Carthaginian feeling had 
now wholly come over to the side of Hannibal; men saw 
that a great war was before them, and they held that in 
such a case the general who was put in command should be 
frankly trusted. Hannibal received from his countrymen 
as full powers to fix the number of the army and all points 
touching the war as Athens had granted to Nikias and his 
colleagues. But never was the difference between a general 
who has his heart in his enterprise and one whose heart 
is far away from it more clearly shown than in the con- 
trast between Hannibal and Nikias. It is a contrast 
between the man who had won over his countrymen to an 
undertaking into which he had thrown his whole soul and 
the man whom his countrymen forced into an undertaking 
from which he had done all that he could to dissuade them '. 
The winter was spent by the energetic Shophet in gather- 
ing troops from all quarters. He sought for picked men 
everywhere. The wealth of Carthage hired the best mer- 
cenaries from Spain; a conscription called in the best 
soldiers from all the African towns—Pheenician we may 
suppose as well as Libyan”, It marks the greatness of the 
enterprise that a large body of Carthaginian citizens were 
called on to serve, evidently not only as officers, but as a 
substantial division of the army °. More wonderful is it to 
find, by a perfectly casual reference in the story, that among 
the many nations from which Hannibal gathered his mer- 


1 See this put by an advocate of Nikias in Lysias, Or. xviii. 1. 

2 Diod. xiii. 44; émpfec 52 nat riv AiBUnv, émAeyopevos ef dtdons téAEws 
rods xpatiorous, Soinc. 54; rovs éf “IBnpias fevoroynOévras wat rods &« 
Ths A:Buns karaypapévras orparimras ouvhyaye. 

3 Ib. 443 ob« dAlyous 8 Kal raw todrTay Karéypapeyv. Not however the 
Sacred Band, as we shall find in a later invasion. 
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cenaries, there were Greeks who were not ashamed to take the ouar. 1x. 
pay of the barbarian to fight against their fellow-Greeks '. 

Who they were, what Greek cities they came from, we are 

not told. Mercenary service was indeed fast becoming rife Spread of 
in parts of Greece far beyond the Arkadian land where it pei! 
had long been traditional. It shows itself on a great scale 

a few years later in the host which was brought together 

by the younger Cyrus. But the comrades of Xenophén 

were at the worst hired to fight for one barbarian against 
another ; they did not sell themselves to the barbarian to 

destroy cities of their own folk. 

By the spring all was ready. Sixty ships of war were Voyage 
in full order for sailing, and with them no less than fifteen ee 
hundred transports and other ships of burthen. There was 
good store of all engines of war, and of every need for a 
great campaign. But we mark the absence of one arm no war- 
known both in earlier and in later Punic warfare ; this time ees 
the war-chariot is not spoken of. The number of the horse 
is given as four thousand ; that of the foot was variously 
reckoned at one and two hundred thousand?. The fleet They land 
sailed straight for the point of Lilybaion, and the army ate 
disembarked by the sacred spring *, Thither all the allies 
and subjects of Carthage sent their contingents. ‘The men the Se- 
of one city alone are mentioned; the troops of Segesta hea 
came, naturally eager to fight in their own quarrel along 
with such allies. With them would naturally come the 


1 This comes out casually long after in c. 58. 
2 The smallest figure, as usual, comes from Timaios and the larger from 


Ephoros. See c. 54. 

8 Diodéros here (xiii. 54) carefully marks the state of things when there 
was as yet no town of Lilybaion ; sarémAevoe ris SixeAlas emt rv dxpay iy 
dnévayre ris AcBins [see vol. i. pp. 61, 271], eadoupévny AAvBuov. And 
directly after the march begins, dpfdpevos drd rod ppéaros, 8 Kar’ éxelvous 
pay rods Kacpods dvopdtero AcddBaov, pera 5 radra moddois éreaw abtg 
Kriobeions nédews, alriov éyevnOn 7H méAG Tis trowvpias. But the foundation 
was not so many years after, and all this care does not prove that he may 
not have jumbled Lilybaion and Motya long before. See vol. ii. p. 551. 
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Libyans and Campanians who had been sent to the help of 
Segesta the year before. The name of allies of course takes 
in the people of the Pheenician cities, already dependencies 
of Carthage, and which the result of this war was to bring 
into a more complete subjection to the ruling city 1. Motya, 
Solous, Panormos, must have sent whatever they had of 
land-forces. The campaign was to be waged wholly by 
land. Hannibal, doubtless more fearful of Syracusan 
enmity now that Syracusan help had been actually pro- 
mised to Selinous, left his ships in the docks of Motya, 
that the Syracusans might distinctly see that his enterprise 
was in no sort directed against them?. The land-force of 
Carthage and her Sicilian dependencies thus stood at the 
western extremity of Sicily ready to begin its march. The 
direction which that march took showed in what fearful 
earnest Hannibal was about to begin his work. A force 
which had come merely to defend Segesta against Selinous 
might have been expected to march first to clear the 
territory of Segesta of any lingering Selinuntine invaders, 
and to secure the city of Segesta against any attacks from 
the Syracusan allies of Selinous. But Hannibal, the hater 
of Greeks, the Mishel/én*®, had not come into Sicily merely 
to protect Segesta against Greek enemies. Or rather his 
way of protecting an ally was thoroughly to root out the 
enemy by whom the ally was threatened. And beyond 
all thoughts of alliances, he had his own work, the work 
of his house, the work of the hater of Greeks, to do in 
its fulness, His march was straight upon Selinous, and 
his object was to do all in human power to enslave or 
destroy the city which had given shelter to his banished 
father. 

* Diod. xiii. 54; mapadaBay rots nap’ "Evyeoralav orpariwras wat rods napa 
Tav Gov cuppdxyov. See Holm, ii. 81. 

4 Tb. ; Bovadpuervos &vvoiay &8évat Trois Xvpaxovcioss, ds ob wapeoriv Exeivots 


modepyooy, ode vaurix Suvdpe: napamrdAedooy tm) Svpaxovoas. 
® See above, p. 450. 
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The Sicilian historian points out the great prosperity of omar. 1. 
Selinous and its large citizen population at the time of its Prosperity 
renewed war with Segesta!. When Hannibal came against acute 
them the Selinuntines were engaged on mighty works in- 
deed, the completion of which was hindered by his coming?. 
Selinous had been but little touched by the Athenian 
invasion, and the war with Segesta would hardly stand in 
the way of works at Selinous itself. The city had long Spread of 
spread from the akropolis over the northern hill and down ee 
into the two valleys; it was fast growing, at least in the 
form of sacred suburbs, over the eastern and western hills. 

These were now specially chosen as spots where the homes 

of the gods would stand alone in their holiness, undisturbed 

by the meaner dwellings of men. The great temple on the Building of 
eastern hill, which some call that of Apollén, while others ae 
deem that its vast scale marks it as the house of none but 
Olympian Zeus himself, surpassed, in size at least, not only 

its neighbours, but every other holy place in Sicily, except 

its fellow Olympieion at Akragas. Each of those great 
temples was now fast growing up to its full perfection, a 
perfection which both were destined never to reach. Vast as The — 
the Pillars of the Giants seem where they are standing, they 7 
strike us with even more of awe when we trace them back 

to the rock whence they were hewn and to the hole of the 

pit whence they were digged*, There we still see the vast 

drums which were to be piled into columns, the vet vaster 

stones that were to be set on them as capitals, some already 

hewn, some still in the hewing. Here is a block not yet fully 

cut away from the native rock ; here is another which seems 

to have set forth on its journey for its place of duty, and 

to have fainted by the way. How these huge blocks were 
brought over the space of several miles between the quarry 


1 Diod, xiii. 443; «ar’ éxelvous rods xpdévous etSarpovovvres Kal THs méAEws 
av’rois woAvdydpou otans. 
2 See vol. ii. p. 409. 5 See vol. i. p. 423; vol. ii. p. 409. 
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cnap. 1x. and the temple it is hard to understand. But, as we muse 
and wonder, we better take in the wealth, the zeal, the me- 
chanical skill, of the Greeks of Sicily at the moment when 

The temple the barbarian came against them in his full might. At 

eee that moment the last touches were still wanting to the 
great temple of Selinous. Most of the huge drums were 
still untouched by fluting, standing, as their lowlier fellows 
at Segesta stand to this day, to proclaim that the graver’s 
task was not yet over. The limner’s task was not yet begun. 
The adornment of various colours, which, hard as we find 
to believe it, was an essential finish to the outside of a 
Greek temple, traces of which may still be seen in more 
than one of the smaller temples of Selinous, could as yet 

The have had no being save in the thoughts of the painter. The 

aa vast unfinished temple and the smaller ones beside it now 
stood, as far as we can see, open to the unlooked-for in- 
vader, unguarded by walls and bulwarks!. So yet more 
surely did the buildings which lay more directly in the line 
of the Punic march. On the western hill beyond the river 
and on the lower hill in front of it stood the propylaia of 
the goddesses of Sicily ?, whose ruin, unlike that of the 
buildings on the eastern hill, we may with all likelihood 
assign to the presence of Hannibal that day. 

It is most unlucky that our one account of the coming 
siege throws no light on topography. We hear of a fierce 
attack and a stout defence of the walls of Selinous, with- 
out a word to mark their extent. But we may be sure that 
the walls spoken of were the walls fencing in the central 
hill, and specially the akropolis. We hear of fierce fighting 
in the agora, without a word to tell us where the agora 
was*, It had doubtless been within the akropolis as long 
as the akropolis was the whole city; but it may well 
have changed its place, as at Syracuse, when the city was 


1 See vol. i. p. 427. 3 See vol. i. p. 427; vol. ii. p. 410. 
® Diod. xiii, 57. We shall come to this presently. 
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enlarged. It has therefore been placed on various sites on wap. Ix. 
the central hill and in the valley between the central and Site ee the 
the eastern hill. If we look, as the discovery of the build- -” 

ings on the western hill leads us to look, on the central hill 

as strictly the city, and on the eastern and western hills as 

its sacred suburbs, we may be more inclined to place it on 

the central hill, not within the original akropolis, but in 

the later town to the north?, Anyhow it is provoking, on 

a spot where the ground is so marked as it is at Selinous, 

to have no account of the great siege which enables us to 

call up a single local feature with certainty. 


The march of Hannibal was as speedy as the march of 
so vast and motley a host could be when it had work to do 
on the road. But it was not so speedy as to enable him to 
come upon the city unawares. The Selinuntines evidently 
knew of the blow that was aimed at them; they were 
watching the coast, even beyond the bounds of their own 
territory. There were Selinuntine horsemen posted in the 
neighbourhood of Lilybaion, ready at a moment to carry 
any news, good or bad, to their own city*, They saw the News of 
fleet draw near; they marked its vastness, and they rode reece 
off with all speed to Selinous to tell their countrymen how %elinous. 
dangerous an enemy was coming against them. They thus 
had time to make ready for the immediate needs of war, a 
war which was most likely to take the form of a siege. But The de- 
they had no time fully to strengthen their fortifications, alee 
which, we are told, through the long peace, had been neg- 
lected and had fallen out of repair?, This statement has 

1 TI have collected some of the opinions on this matter, vol. i. p. 426. 
See also Holm, ii. 422, who places it between the central and eastern hills, 
but at a different point from Benndorf. All views of the topography of 
Selinous must be modified by the discovery of buildings on the hill west of 
the river Selinous. 

2 Diod. xiii, 54; Trav SeAwouvtiwv rivés imméwy wept rors rérous SsatpiBovres. 

$ Ib. 55; év wodvxpovip elpavp wal Ta TExav obd' hyTiwaoty Empéccay 
Memon Levon, 
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a strange sound. We can believe that the Selinuntines, in 
their scorn of their enemies at Segesta, had never thought 
of strengthening their city against them. But such neglect 
seems wonderful in the days when an Athenian assault on 
Selinous was a likely event'. One thing at least they 
could do, and they did it at once, The war with Segesta 
had indeed changed its nature; they were now alone; their 
allies had promised them help, but none had come, while 


Help asked help had indeed come to the side of Segesta. In their 
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hard strait they at once sent messengers to Syracuse with 
a written message”, praying that help might be sent to 
Selinous, and that speedily. 

Meanwhile Hannibal and his host were on their march. 
The line that they took was along the coast, as far as the 
frontier stream of Mazaros, the boundary between Greek 
and Phenician on its lower course, as higher up it was 
the boundary between Greek and Elymian. At its mouth 
stood the commercial and military outpost of Selinous to 
the west, the forerunner of the later town of Mazzara. 
That point, destined to be in after ages the firstfruits 
of another Semitic occupation, was now the first spoil of 
Hannibal. The fortress was taken at a blow 3, and the 
host marched on to the attack on Selinous.. The approach 
was from the west ; the Punic army would first occupy the 
western hill on the right bank of the river Selinous and 
the lower hill in front of it, the hills crowned by whatever 
buildings were approached by the propylaia at its foot. From 
that pot Hannibal looked out on the fortified central hill, 
the akropolis and the outer city, perhaps on the roofs of the 


1 See above, pp. 142, 143, 155. 

* Diod, xiii. 54; rods BiBArapdpous mapaxphya mpds Tos Svpaxovolous 
dwécresray, 

° Ib. 5; ds 8 ént rdv Mafdpay woraydv mapeyevhOn, 7d piv nap’ abrdv 
umd ptoy Keipevoy elAev tf épddou. See vol. i. pp. 80, 419, 422; Schubring, 
Selinous, 436 ; Holm, G. S, ii. 421. Elsewhere it is @povpiov. See vol. i. 
pp. 562, 563. 
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new and unfinished temples on the eastern hill beyond +. oap. 1x. 
The army was then divided into two parts, and the city— 

so says our narrative—was beleaguered all round?. That is The central 
to say, the central hill was surrounded. One division es 
attacked the western wall from the valley of the Selinous ; 

the other marched round by the northern end of the hill 

into the valley of the Hypsas, to attack the eastern side. 

In this attack the vastness of Hannibal’s battermg-engines 

is specially insisted on, Six wooden towers of unusual The 
height were brought across the two valleys to play on the © 
besieged town on both sides. Planted on the low ground 

by the two rivers, they had need to be lofty indeed to com- 

mand the battlements of the Selinuntine akropolis®. But 

no difficulties stood in the way of Hannibal and his de- 
stroying energy. The great siege of Selinous, the first of 


the fearful sieges of this memorable war, was now to begin. 


It is a singular remark of our Sicilian guide that the First day’s 


; : . . : fighting. 
Selinuntines were in special distress and amazement, not ee 


only from their ignorance of what a siege was—no enemy 
had come against the city within living memory or tra- 
dition—but because they did not look for such treat- 
ment at the hands of Carthage. They looked for some Relations 


other return for the services which they, alone among ce 


the Greeks of Sicily, had done for the Punic cause in aaah eal 
the war of Himera*, This is not the thought of a con- 


’ The broken columns can now be clearly seen from the lower hill above 
the propylaia. Would the buildings on the central hill altogether hide 
the eastern temples when they kept their entablatures and roofs? Some 
glimpses would surely be had over the sinking below the akropolis and the 
outer town to the north. 

9 Diod. xiii. 54; mpds riv méAww wapayernels els S00 pépn SeirA€ rij 
Sivapuw’ repiorparomedevoas 8° avriy, K.7.A. 

2 Th. ; &¢ perv ydp mbpyous éwepBadAovras Trois peyéOeow éntoryce. 

* Ib. 55; &« moAA@y évres Arecpor modcopelas, xat Kapxndovios tv 7 wpds 
Tédova nodduy cuvnyonopévos pdvos THY SeKeAwray, ovNor’ HAm Coy ind raw 
ebepyernOévroy els rovovrous pdBous ovyxAcccOncecOat, 
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temporary. No great thankfulness was really due from 
Carthage to dependent Selinous in the days of Gelén and 
Hamilkar, and independent Selinous had certainly done 
nothing to add to the score?, Theshelter given to Giskén 
might have been more reasonably expected to have some 
weight in the private conscience of Hannibal. But as- 
suredly neither thought weighed in the least with the 
Punic commander. He came to destroy, and he set his 
engines of destruction to work with all their power. Rams 
clad with iron—they seem to be spoken of as some special 
device of his own ?—were brought to bear upon the walls, 
and a multitude of bowmen and slingers kept up a ceaseless 
shower of missiles against the defenders of the battlements, 
As the men of Selinous looked forth on the multitude of 
their enemies and on the greatness of their artillery, they 
felt the full depth of the danger that had come upon them, 
and their hearts began to fail them for fear. Yet they did 
not give up all hope. They still trusted speedily to see the 
Syracusans and their other allies hastening to their help °. 
With this hope to cheer them, the whole population of 
Selinous fought on manfully. The men of military age 
stood to their arms and stoutly withstood the besiegers, 
The old men looked to the needful preparations, and made 
the circuit of the walls, calling on the actual fighting men 
to stand their ground, and not to let their fathers fall into 
the hands of the enemy. The women and children brought 
food and fresh supplies of weapons to those who were 
fighting. A comment, copied doubtless from some earlier 
writer, strikingly sets forth the usual seclusion of Greek 
women. ‘To do this needful service was a casting aside of 


1 See vol, ii. pp. 187, 196, 211, 553. 

2 Diod. xiii, 54; [dlovs xpiois Kxaraceadnpwplvous mpoohpeace Tots 
relyect. 

3 Ib. 553 mpoosoxavres cuvrépws Hkeyv rovs Zupaxovatous kat rods GAAous 


ovppaxous, 
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all the shamefacedness to which they had been used in days omar. 1x. 
of peace }. 

Meanwhile Hannibal promised the plunder of the town Theattack. 
to his soldiers, and brought up his best warriors in turn 
to the attack of the wall?. At his bidding the trumpets 
sounded a war-note; the whole host of Carthage joined 
in one mighty shout of battle®. From the wooden towers, 
which rose far above the walls of the town“, the as- 
saillants made a great slaughter of the Selinuntine de- 
fenders. The fall of part of the wall opened a breach, and The Cam- 
the Campanians, eager to do some famous exploit *, were Efe by 
the first men in the host of Hannibal to make their way tbe breach; 
into the Selinuntine city. At first the few defenders of the 
point where they entered fell back before them in panic. 
Presently greater numbers of Selinuntine warriors flocked they are 
to the spot; their courage rose, and, by a vigorous effort, eee 
they drove the Campanians out with great loss. The rest 
of the Punic army did not as yet attempt to follow their 
daring example. The wall had fallen; but, till the ruins 
had been cleared away, the breach was not easy to enter 
by® When night came on, Selinous was still uncon- 
quered. Hannibal called off his men, and put off the 
fresh beginning of the assault till the next morning. 

That night must indeed have been a night of fear in Messages 
Selinous ; but it was also a night of counsel. The best Vonprneg 
horsemen in the city were mounted on the fleetest horses, 
and were bidden to ride with all speed to crave help with- 


1 Diod. xiii. 553; riv ald nat rv ent ris elpqyns aloxvvnv map’ oddev 
Hyobpevac. 

2 Ib. ; rots «parioros orparimrats é diadoxfs mpooéBare rois reixeaty. 

8 Ib.; dod 5¢ al re odAmeyyes 76 ToAepukov éojpavoy Kal mpos ev mapay- 
yeApa may énnddAafe 10 trav Kapyndovioy orparevpa. 

*Ib.; 79 8 tye rdv mipyov of paydpevor woddots Tv ReAwvouytiov 
dvyfpouv .. . Trav EvAlvaw mipyov Tord Tois tYeow brepexdvTmy, 

5 Ib.; of wey Kapravol, omebdovres Emavés tt mpagat. 

6 Ib.; ovmw yap reddws dvakexabappévov rod reixous Biacdpevos kal Kara 
riv épodoy els Svoxwplas éunimrovres. 
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out delay from the allies of Selinous. To Akragas, the 
nearest of Sikeliot cities, to more distant Gela, to yet more 
distant Syracuse, they carried their message, praying for 
instant relief1. Selinous, they said, could no longer of her 
own strength bear up against the barbarian attack. The 
contrast 1s indeed wonderful between the fearful energy 
of Hannibal in the work of destruction and the slow and 
feeble action of the Greek commonwealths in the work of 
deliverance. When it was an affair of hours, of minutes, 
when at any moment the barbarian might be doing his 
good pleasure within the Greek city, the allies of Selinous 
dallied and loitered as if the work to which they were 
called had been some petty border strife. A swift march 
from Akragas might bring timely help to Selinous; but 
both at Akragas and at Gela it was deemed safer to 
wait till help should come from Syracuse. The forces 
of all three cities would be better able to cope with 
the Punic host than those of one or two only. While 
the nearer cities lingered, the more distant had other 


Warfare of matters on hand. Syracuse had already promised help to 


Syracuse 
with Ka- 
tané and 
Naxos. 


Peace 
concluded. 


Selinous?; but instead of making ready for the relief 
of the threatened ally, she was still engaged in her petty 
warfare with her Chalkidian neighbours. Before her troops 
could march to Selinous, the formalities of a peace had 
to be gone through with Katané and Naxos. Athens 
could hardly have been included, as Syracusan ships, though 
no longer commanded by Hermokratés, were still fighting 
on the Lacedemonian side in the Hgean*, When peace 
had been made, the forces of the whole Syracusan territory 


1 On the time and distance see Holm,G.S. ii. 421, 4223. The messengers 
could reach Syracuse in two days, and the Syracusans could reach Selinous 
in five. 

2 See above, p. 453. 

3 Diod. xiii. 56; of Supaxovore .. . mpds XadrnBeis wéAenoy exovres 
dieAvcavro. 


* See above, p. 433. 
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had to be got together—warring with Carthage was 
another matter from warring with Katané—and much 
preparation had to be made for the campaign. Time 
thus passed away; the Syracusans believed that, loiter 
as they would, they would come in time to find Seli- 


nous still a besieged city, not a city hopelessly stormed 
and sacked by the barbarians }. 
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Meanwhile Hannibal did not loiter. With the morning Second 
light he again began the assault. But such was the Shite: 


stubbornness of the defence that he had to do the like, 
day after day, for seven other successive mornings. For 
nine days in the whole, all day and every day, did Selinous, 
so we are told, bear up against the ever-renewed attacks of 
her besiegers. On the part of those besiegers, the first act 
of the second day was to open a path for storming parties 
by clearing away the ruins from the breach. We would 
gladly give something to know at what point of the wall of 
central Selinous that breach was made. Then Hannibal 
brought up his forces by relays, fresh men relieving the 
wearied, while the Selinuntines, with their smaller numbers, 
had no such means of dividing the work. It seems hardly 
within the bounds of belief that such a struggle as this could 
go on for so many days, stopping, we must suppose, every 
night, and beginning again the next morning. The num- 
ber of days must surely be exaggerated; or a shorter time 
than the story seems to imply must be given to the fighting 
at the breach, and a longer to the fighting that followed 
within the town. The example of Carthage herself, when 
the Roman had made his way within her gates, shows how 
long fighting of this last kind can be kept up*. We are 
told that at the beginning of the struggle the Selinuntines 
were to some extent beaten back. But they were not dis- 


Diod. xiii. 56; peydAnv moovpevo: mapackerny éxpduifov, voplfovres 
noropKnOjcecOa Thy méAW, GAN’ obK dvapracéncedOat. 
2 Appian, Punica, 130. 
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lodged ; the struggle went on, and the besiegers came in 
for their share of loss and suffering as well as the besieged. 
So the strife went on, day after day; the Carthaginians 
could ever bring up new troops, while the Selinuntines had 
no helpers to fall back on1; the last stage and the hardest 
fighting of all were yet to come. 

That sternest work of all came at the moment, on what- 
ever day of the siege it was, when the Iberian mercenaries, 
who stand out foremost at this stage, as the Campanians 
stood out at the beginning, made their way into the town 
through the breach. Now the enemy was in the city, the 


Fighting in defence of the walls ceased?._ Those who had been stationed 


the streets. 


on them left their posts, and gathered themselves wherever 
the narrow, and most likely crooked, streets of Selinous 
gave an opportunity for street-fighting. These streets 
were surely in some other quarter than those comparatively 
wide roads, with the native rock for pavement, which have 
been latély brought to light on the Selinuntine akropolis. 
Barricades were thrown across the streets at fitting points, 
and the defence went on behind them?, The women and 
children climbed the houses, and hurled down stones and 
tiles:-from the roofs. For a long time the Punic army 
struggled on at a great disadvantage. No military array 
could. be kept in the narrow streets, and no fighting on 
equal terms could be kept up amid the showers of missiles 
which were ever falling from above. The advancing army 
of Carthage in the streets of Selinous was in nearly the 
same case as the retreating army of Athens had been on its 
march towards the Akraian cliff. At last, towards evening 
—a phrase which may perhaps make us doubt as to the 

* Diod, xiii. 56; rots pév Kapyndovios veareis de5éxovro rv pdxny, Tois 
5é SeAcvouvtioss ovdev Fv 1d BonOjoov. 

? Ib.; xard 7d werronds pépos Tov reixous dvaBdvrov Trav "IBhpev ... of 
ZeAwovyrio ... Ta Telyn drodurdvres. 


* Ib. ; ward rds éoBodds trav orevév rénev dOpso. cuvicravro, kat rds S80vs 
Siorkodopety évexelpynoay. 
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nine days’ resistance—the supply of missiles from the roofs onar. 1x. 

failed. A new and fresh Punic force, brought up to relieve 

those who were worn out in the terrible struggle, at last 

succeeded in driving the Selinuntines from the narrow 

streets. One last stand was made in the agora, somewhere Last stand 

doubtless within the wall of the outer town on the northern Eee 

part of the central hill. There the remaining fighting men 

of Selinous gathered only to be slaughtered to a man; for 

the orders of Hannibal were to give no quarter. Resist- 

ance was now over; the wrongs of Segesta were avenged. 

Selinous, or so much as was left of her, was in the hands Taking of 

of the Punic allies of the Elymian. cua 
All the horrors of barbarian conquest were now let loose 

upon the unhappy people of Selinous. Their fate is de- 

scribed in full. The story is the same in all such cases; First Sike- 

that the details of suffering are dwelled on in this case with meee 

special minuteness marks the fact that this was the first >@*>avians. 

time that any Greek city of Sicily had fallen into the 

hands of barbarians. To be stormed and sacked by Africans 

and Spaniards was a new experience. The Greek, in his 

worst moments, had never shown that delight in mere 

slaughter, and not only in slaughter but in mutilation, 

which was characteristic of many of the races which had 

been brought together by Carthaginian pay. We here see 

the worst side of the Pheenician character. While reading 

the story of the sack of Selinous, it seems strange and re- 

pulsive to think that the doer of all this was not an 

Asiatic despot, but the chief magistrate of a commonwealth 

whose political system stood on a level with the best devised 

constitutions of Greece and Italy. In war, at this stage, 

the Carthaginians were still barbarians in every sense. We Warfare of 

can hardly judge of the elder Hannibal as a general. The een 


' Diod. xiii. 57; of Se, rais ebnpeplas Erpppévor, oparrew mapexedevovro’ 
els 38 thy dyopdy ovvipapdvrwy Trav Sedwovrriav, otro pey évravOa paxé- 
prevor wdvres dvppéOncar. 
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kind of warfare which he practised allowed of no great 
displays of skill in the field; but the efficiency of his war- 
like engines is a striking contrast to the warfare of his 
greater namesake, so mighty in battle, so weak in the 
leaguer. Yet in our present Hannibal we seem to see 
something of the barbarian’s trust in mere numbers. Here 
indeed it was not wholly out of place ; in such a warfare as 
the siege of Selinous numbers must prevail in the end. 
Even where the question of numbers did not come in, a 
Carthaginian general had no call to be chary of the blood 
of subjects and hirelings in the way in which political 
reasons alone made a Greek general chary of the blood of 
citizens and allies. But in the attack and defence of 
Selinous it was simply a question of numbers. The com- 
mander who can always bring up fresh fighting men to fill 
the places of those who are killed or wearied out must at 
last gain his point over those who have no such reserve to 
draw on. MHannibal won the day at Selinous as Xerxes 
had won the day at Thermopylai; how he might have 
fared against the forces of Selinous and her allies in such 
a fight as that in which Gelén overcame his grandfather 
we can only guess. But there is at least nothing to show 
that, as the commander of an army made up of various 
nations and various arms, he had reached to any measure 
of that wonderful power by which the later Hannibal 
knew howto use every element in such a mingled force to 
its special end. 

To the might of numbers then Selinous at last yielded. 
Once within the city, the barbarians of Africa and Spain 
had full licence to glut their savage instincts at the 
cost of the conquered. An indiscriminate slaughter of 
men, women, and children was no more than could have 
taken place if Selinous had been stormed by a Roman army. 
But as no Greek, so no Roman, and, we may suspact, no 
Campanian, soldiers would have gone about adorned with 
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wreaths of the hands of the slaughtered, or even with heads owar. ix. 
carried in triumph on the points of their spears}. The Mutilation. 
slaughter of one class of victims only was forbidden. 
Hannibal granted their lives to the women who fled with The women 
their children to the temples. They would most easily flee uples 

to the temples on the akropolis; yet some may have made seantely 
their way to those on the eastern hill. But we are ex- 

pressly told that the motive for this exception was neither 

mercy nor reverence for the gods. The Punic commander 

thought perhaps of the desperate resolution which was 
sometimes shown by both men and women of his own 

people and which was presently to find an Hellenic counter- 

part in the temples of captured Akragas. He feared lest Hannibal's 
the suppliants should set fire to the temples over their pai 
own heads, and so lessen the amount of booty which he 
looked for from the plunder of the holy places”, And 
after all, the safety for their lives guaranteed to these 
women did not exempt them from outrage and slavery. A 
harrowing picture is drawn, which can hardly be more 
harrowing than the truth, of the wretchedness which came 
on women used, as many in Selinous must have been, to 
every comfort and luxury that Greek life supplied, when 
they were suddenly brought down to slavery in a strange 
land, and doomed, while yet in their own city, to endure 
the extreme of insult in their own persons and to see 
the like wrongs endured by their maiden daughters. It 
is not clear whether these women and children made up 
the whole of those who were taken alive, or whether, 
after a while, the lust of blood was quenched, and a 


1 Diod. xiii. 57; #apwrnpiacoy 5¢ Kat Tovs vexpods Kata 7d marpgyov eos, 
Kat Ties yey xelpas dOpdas mepépepor Tots Tupac, Tes 5é Kepadrds ént THY 
yaoi kal rav cavviav dvaneipayres Epepov. See Grote, x. 563. 

2 Diod. xiii. 57; rot¥ro 8 éEnpagay ov rovs duAnpovytas éXeovvres, GAA’ 
evAaBovpevor pypmore THY Gwrnplay al yuvaikes droyvotca, Karakavowat Tos 
vaovs Kat pr) dvvnO@or ovAjoa tiv év avdrois Katepwpévyny moduTéAccay. See 
vol. ii. p. 408. 
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remnant was spared to be led into captivity. The figures, 
however got at, give six thousand as the number of the 
slaughtered, while the number of captives exceeded five 
thousand. Two thousand six hundred had the good luck 
to make their way out of captured Selinous, and to find 
a city of refuge at Akragas!. We have no means of 
correcting the arithmetic of our one narrative; but the 
aggregate of the numbers seems strangely small for the 
whole population of Selinous, bond and free. The desertion 
of slaves was common enough, as it was natural enough ; 
but we have heard nothing of it in this case. And in the 
hour of massacre, [berians and Africans, thirsting for blood, 
were not likely to stop to draw distinctions between the slave 
and his master. 

In the midst of the description of all these horrors, we 
are struck with the remark of our guide that the wrongs of 
the people of Selinous awoke a feeling of pity in the hearts 
of the Greeks who were serving on the side of Carthage ?. 
It is only from this casual notice that we learn that any of 
the Hellenic name had sold themselves to such treason 
against all Hellenic fellowship. The notice stands quite 
by itself, and we are not told whether any practical results 
came of their sympathy. We do not hear, for instance, 
whether the Selinuntines who escaped were at all helped 
by the connivance of their repentant brethren. At any 
rate those of them who escaped to Akragas found the 
most friendly reception there. The Akragantines, by their 
strange delay in sending help at such a moment, had been 
in some measure the cause of the overthrow of Selinous. 
They now did what little they could to make up for their 
fault. The Selinuntine refugees received an allowance of 
corn from the public treasury of Akragas, and the men them- 

! Diod. xiii. 58. 

7 Ib.; Oewpoivres rv Tov Biov peraBoAny of Trois Kapxndovias “EAAnves 
Cuppaxoovres iA€ouv Thy THY GkAnpovyToY TUXnV. That is all, 
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selves were parted out among the houses of the citizens. cua. 1x. 
And every man was zealous to do all that he could for the 
guests that were quartered upon him }. 


While Hannibal and his destroying army were revelling March of 
in the overthrow of Selinous and the slaughter and bondage pene 
of its people, while the remnant of that people was enjoying Under 


the hospitality of Akragantine hosts instead of returning re 
thanks for the help of Akragantine comrades, the promised 
succours from Syracuse were at last on their march. Three 
thousand picked men were sent to the help of Selinous 

under the command of Dioklés, demagogue and lawgiver ?. 

And when they once set out, they did not linger’, When They hear 
they reached Akragas, they heard that Selinous was already pean - 
in the hands of the barbarians. The blow then had fallen; 

nothing could be done to ward it off; the only hope was 

that something might be done to lighten its bitterness. It 

does not appear that there was any thought of military 

action against the victorious Carthaginians; but something, 

it was hoped, might be gained by diplomacy. Syracuse Negotia- 
was still nominally at peace with Carthage, and a Syracusan Haat 
embassy was sent from Akragas to Hannibal, praying him 

to put his captives to ransom, and to spare the temples of 

the gods*. The answer put into the mouth of the Punic 
commander is in any case characteristic, and it may be 
genuine. The people of Selinous had not been able to 

keep their freedom; they must therefore have a taste of 
slavery. As for the gods, they had gone away from Selinous 


in displeasure against its inhabitants®, The diplomacy of 


1 Diod. xiii, 58; mpoOvpors odor xopynyety ta mpds Td Civ dravra. 

4 Ib. 59. His name comes in quite casually at the end. We must not 
forget his death in c. 33 and 35. 

3 Ib. ; mpoarecradpévar xara. omovdiy ent rhv Bonieav. 

* Ib.; wapaxadovyres rév ’AvviBay tous re alypadwrous dmoduTpica Kal 
Tav Gedy Tovs vaots éacat. 

5 Ib.; rods pev SeAwourtlous pi) Svvapévous rypeiv Thy edrcvdepiay weipcyv 
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Syracuse thus did but little for the captives and refugees 
of Selinous, But Hannibal, in whom the family feeling 
was so strong, was also capable of being moved by private 
friendship. Empedidn, the friend of Carthage, most likely 
the personal friend of Giskén when he lived at Selinous, 
was among the refugees at Akragas. He was sent to 
Hannibal in the name of the whole body who had escaped, 
and he was favourably received. His own property was 
given back to him; such of his kinsfolk as were among the 
captives were set free!, And some measure of scornful 
mercy was meted out to the whole body of the refugees. 
They were allowed to come back to their town, and to till 
its lands. But Selinous was wiped out of the roll of 
Hellenic cities. It ceased to be even a dependent common- 
wealth. The remnant of its citizens who were allowed to 
dwell in it were to hold its soil simply as subjects and 
tributaries of Carthage’. No Sikeliot city had ever before 
been brought to submit to such a fate. But the doom of 
Selinous was only the beginning of sorrows. The historian 
now, for the first time but not for the last, makes use of a 
mournful formula. ‘“ Thus was a city destroyed which had 
stood two hundred and forty-two years from its founda- 
tion *.” The exact date may be doubted; but in any 
case we are startled at the shortness of the time during 
which Selinous had been in being. We feel that in Sicily 
we are in a colonial world, where things are newer and 
less abiding than they are in lands of older birth. Two 
hundred and forty-two years seems but a short life when 
Tijs 5ovAclas AherOas’ robs 5e Oeovs Exrds ZeArvovvros ofxecbat, mpooxdyavras 
Tots EvotKougty, 

1 On Empediébn, see above, p. 450. 

2 Diod. xiii. 59; rots éemepevydot SeAwvorvrios Ewxev éovolay ry wédw 
olxeiv Kal TY xwpay yeupyelv, TeAOVYTAS Pdpor Trois Kapyndovioss. 

8 Ib.; abry pev ody } réNs dnd THs Krloews oleinOetoa x pévov érav Siaxoclay 
Teccaphkovra bv0, é4dAw. Seec. 62. The number, according to the reckon- 


ing of Thucydides, vi. 4. 2, would rather be about two hundred and 
twenty. 
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set against the long ages of Ogygian Athens or Ogygian cxar. 1x. 
Thebes. 


Hannibal had now done the work which Carthage had Public 
laid upon him. He had been sent to defend Segesta against bs ae 
the aggressions of Selinous, and of aggressions on the part 4"¢: 
of Selinous there was no longer any fear. He might take 
his host back to Carthage without any danger of crucifixion 
or banishment. But, if he had done the work which 
Carthage had laid upon him, he had not done the work 
which he had laid upon himself, It is not clear that he 
had any commission from the Senate and People of Carthage 
to wage war against any city except Selinous. But’ he hispersonal 
would have said that he had a commission from the ghost setae 
of his grandfather and from the gods of Carthage to wage Himera. 
war upon Himera. The difference in his position towards 
the two cities must be well grasped in order to understand 
what he really did at Selinous. ‘“ Having,’ says our narra- 
tive, “ pulled down the walls of Selinous, he set forth with 
his whole force for Himera, being eager above all things to 
rase that city to the ground?.” He had work to do at 
Himera which he had not to do at Selinous, At Selinous 
he was simply the general of Carthage, sent to do the work 
of Carthage, a work which undoubtedly was largely a work 
of destruction. At Himera he was beyond all this the 
grandson of the slain Hamilkar, coming with the stern and 
sacred mission of the avenger. Towards Selinous then and 
its buildings he stood in a wholly different position from 
that in which he stood towards Himera. At Selinous he 
had no temptation to destroy anything more than was 
needed for his military purposes. Those were fully satisfied 
by doing what he certainly did. He destroyed, at least in 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; 5 6@ "Avv{Bas, wepreAwy Ta Teixn THs Beduvovvros, 
dvécevge pera mdons Ths Suvdpews ent riy ‘Ipépay, émOupoy pddcora travrny 
katackaypat thy wd. 
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the military language of the seventeenth century he slighted, 
the walls of the Selinuntine akropolis and of the Selinun- 
tine city. He slighted them, but he assuredly did not 
grub up their foundations. Nor did he, beyond this 
necessary operation of war, work any further destruction 
on the city of Selinous or its holy places. We shall 
presently see that he did work such destruction at Himera. 
There so to do was part of his special mission. To burn 
and to root up walls, temples, houses, was at Himera a 
great act of symbolic vengeance; no such ceremonial de- 
struction was called for at Selinous. Where the rem- 
nant of the Selinuntines were to be allowed to dwell as 
subjects of Carthage, there was every reason for breaking 
down walls; there was none for destroying temples or 
houses. We have seen that, in a kind of bravado, he as- 
serted a right to destroy the temples of Selinous; but there 
is not the slightest ground to think that he carried out 
that right!. The destruction of temples is nowhere as- 
serted in the narrative; it is implicitly denied when his 
slighting of the walls is so emphatically recorded. And 
the destruction of the Selinuntine temples would have 
delayed him on his path towards the vengeance which he 
longed for at Himera. 

In truth it only needs a sight of the ruins of Selinous 
fully to understand that it was not by the Punic crow-bar 
that the Pillars of the Giants were overthrown. It would 
indeed have needed giants to overthrow them; for every-day 
mortals such a task would have been too long and wearing 
to undertake, unless at the bidding of some special call of 
duty. Such a call Hannibal did feel at Himera; there 
was no reason why he should feel it at Selinous. Nor is 
there any evidence to show that he made any distinctions, 
that, while sparing the rest, he overthrew the great un- 
finished temple on the eastern hill, most likely that of 


1 See above, p. 471. 
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Olympian Zeus'. And there is distinct evidence that some cuar. 1x. 
at least of the temples were standing ages after the times 

with which we are dealing. In short we may fairly 

acquit Hannibal of destroying anything at Selinous for 

the mere sake of destruction. But a question presents Did Han- 
itself whether in one part of the city his approach did not ae the 
cause a good deal of destruction, though not of the solemn ieee 
and symbolic kind. While the temples on the eastern hill 

and the akropolis have always been visible, their fallen 
columns lying plainly above ground, it is otherwise with 

the buildings lately brought to light on the sandy hill of 

the propylaia. The covering power of the sand must be 

taken into account; still there is the fact that, while on the 

eastern hill little has been actually destroyed, though every- 

thing has been overthrown, on the western hill what little 

is left is standing. Instead of whole columns lying in 
fragments, we here see the lower courses of columns and 

walls, but only the lower courses, standing in their places. 

This certainly may suggest that in this quarter, where the 
invading army was most likely actually encamped, a good 

deal of direct destruction was wrought, while it was other- 

wise on the akropolis and the eastern hill. ‘The temples The 
that stood there assuredly did not fall beneath the hands of een 
the Punic army, but beneath the mightier powers of nature. idler 
The way in which most of the columns lie, above all in the quake. 
oldest temple on the akropolis, drum by drum in order, each 

pillar keeping its place, like the Sacred Band of Thebes 

lying in their ranks on the field of slaughter, shows how 

they fell. They were not pulled down by chains, or under- 

mined by the crow-bar, or beaten down by battering 
engines, They could have fallen only by some sudden 

crash which brought down the whole mass of each temple, 

the whole company of all the temples, im one common over- 

throw. An earthquake alone could have wrought the 


1 Schubring, Nachrichten, 432. Cf. Holm, G. S., ii. 83. 
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cHaP. 1x. destruction; of this havoc at least we may hold Hannibal 
the son of Giskén harmless. But we may be sure that, 
after his visit, the helpless tributaries of Carthage who 
dwelled at Selinous had no wealth or strength left in them 

The great to finish or to repair the works of happier days. If neither 

ssa aee "Greek Akragas nor Roman Agrigentum, though it again 

unfinished. became a considerable city, ever found means to finish its 
Olympieion after the Punic visitation}, still less could un- 
walled and tributary Selinous. The columns which were 
unfluted never received their last finish; the limner’s hand 
never added the bright lines which the Greek loved; no 
sculptured forms of gods and heroes filled the metopes of 
the latest of Selinuntine temples to point a contrast to the 
rude art of its earliest neighbour, So little is known of 
the later fates of Selinous that it is vain to guess at the 
date of the great overthrow. We can only say that at 
Himera Hannibal was the destroyer ; at Selinous a devout 
Greek would have said that the destruction was the work 
of Poseiddn. 


§ 3. Lhe Destruction of Himera. 
B.C. 409. 


March of |§ THE work of Hannibal was done as regarded Selinous. 
ag He at once set forth with all his host on the special errand 


The Syra- to which he believed himself to be specially called. It is 
cusan ver- : ° ° . 
gion of to be noticed that our single narrative assumes, as it was 


Hamilkar’s 
death 
seems Syracusan version of the earlier fight of Himera?. It 


aaa knows nothing of the tale of the self-sacrifice of Hamilkar 
which Herodotus handed down from Carthaginian sources. 
The defeat, the slaughter, the captivity, of the Punic host 
are set forth as motives for vengeance, and Hamilkar is 


spoken of as slain, not by his own act, but by the act, not 


likely to assume, the story which we read long ago as the 


1 Diod, xiii. 82. 2 See vol. ii. pp. 194, 518. 
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necessarily by the hand, of Gelén1. Yet it would not seem omar. rx. 

that the more striking version of the tale is thereby shut Yet the 
ae Cartha- 

out. The defeat, the slaughter, the captivity, of the host ginian ver- 

in general is the same in either case, and, if Hamilkar snail 

threw himself into the fire, it was so far Gelbn’s act that it shut out. 

was the result of Gelén’s victory. And the special way, the 

solemn sacrificial act, by which Hannibal sought to appease 

the shade of his grandfather seems to fit in better with the 

belief that the death of Hamilkar was no mere chance of 

the battle, but itself a solemn sacrificial act. The work Hannibal's 

that his grandson had to do at Selinous was a stern one. sume 

It was to carry out a ruthless law of war by the hands of = flee 

men who knew not what mercy was. But it was no more. 

The work that he had to do at Himera was more stern, 

more fearful, but at the same time from his own point 

of view, more solemn, more lofty. He came on the sacred 

errand of the avenger; he came to exact a mighty wergeld 

of blood for the defeat and death of his forefather, and to 

appease his ghost by an offering such as the gods and 

ghosts of Canaan loved. 


Of the march from Selinous to Himera we have no Line of | 
details. The road, it will be remembered, by which the nae : 
Punic army had to make its way was the same by which, 
in the earlier war, Selinous had sent her horsemen to give 
help to the Punic cause?. It would seem to lie through a 
territory mainly Sikan; the most direct course would be 
between the towns of Entella and Skartheia 3. The feeling 
of the Sikan inhabitants may really have been on the 
side of Carthage. They had felt the presence of Greek 
enemies; they had not as yet felt the yoke of Carthaginian 


1 Diod. xiii. 62; rdv réwov évy @ mpdrepov "Aplrxas 6 wammos abrot bm6 
TéAwvos dvppé6y. This is not literally true according to either version. In 
c. 59 he says only, xaraorparnynOels ind Tédwvos dvypéOn, which might 
seem to imply the story of the Selinuntines. 

3 See vol. ii. pp. 187, 196. ® See vol. i. p. 121, 
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cuap, 1x. masters. Orit may be that Hamilkar found it expedient 


He is to press the native races of the island into his service. We 
oe ana hear of both Sikel and Sikan reinforcements. If the former 
Sikels. are authentic, they must have come of their own free will; 


Sikans may have found it either necessary or expedient to 
join the banners of the conqueror who was passing through 
the special Sikania. By one means or the other, twenty 
thousand men of the ancient races of Sicily were added to 
Historic the Punic host!. At the head, it would seem, of his whole 
Ween force*—Selinous in its defenceless state may have been 
of Himera. held to need no garrison—Hannibal reached the Himeraian 
territory and the immediate neighbourhood of the city. 
The second Punic siege of Himera began. As a siege, 
as a matter of local interest generally, the warfare of 
Hannibal against the Greek city standg higher than the 
warfare of his grandfather. But it has not the same place 


in the history of Greece and the world. 


oa As in the narrative of the earlier siege, the topography 
the . . . 
siege is less clear than we could wish. But several things lead 


omnes us to think that the disposal of the besieging forces must 
1imrerence 
from the have been different under Hannibal from what it had been 


cay under Hamilkar. We must remember that Hannibal 


NoCartha- brought no sea-force against Himera. We shall see that 


si ee the besiegers and those who came to their relief did what 


they pleased in the way of ships without let or hindrance. 
Military On the other hand, we heard nothing of military engines 


ee in the former siege, while they play the chief part in the 
present one. The language too of our one informant is 
singularly different. In the former siege we heard of the 
sea-camp of Hamilkar, as well as of the land-camp with 

ice which he occupied the ground to the west of the city *. 


“surround- Now we are told that the city was surrounded. Hannibal 
ed.” 


1 Diod. xiii. 59; mpooyevopévay dAdAov mapa TE ZiKed\ov kal Zeavov 
&:opuptay orparirov. 
2 Ib.; pera naons ths Suvdpews. 3 See vol. ii. p. 188. 
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placed forty thousand men on some heights away from the ewar. 1x. 
city, and with the rest he surrounded it}. Strictly sur- your 
rounded Himera cannot have been; for this time there pout 
clearly was no sea-camp, as there had been in the days of ™ 
Hamilkar. But we must suppose that the surrounding now 

spoken of means something more than merely a camp 

on the western hills. One is inclined to think that the 
heights here spoken of are the peaked hill to the south and 

the rocks which at no great distance rise above the Himeras. 

These form part of the same mass of high ground as the 

hills of the city, but they must have been a good way out- 

side its walls. And we are tempted to believe that it was The 

on this side that the besieging engines were brought up. ee 


brought 
Their attack cannot possibly have been made on the sea- %°™ the 


side, Even if that side had not been left open, as it clearly ee 
was, the height of the ground on which the walls stood, so 
much higher than at Selinous, would, to say the least, have 
made an assault of that kind very hard. From the south 
the engines might at many points be brought up to attack 
the walls on level ground. Still the story is not without 
its topographical difficulties. Had we the text of Philistos, 
we should doubtless understand many of these things far 
more clearly. 
The overthrow of Selinous and the purpose of Hannibal 
to march against Himera and to do more than he had done 
at Selinous must have been well known everywhere. And 
the Greeks of Sicily had been stirred up by the fate of 
Selinous to act with greater vigour on behalf of the second 
city which he threatened with destruction. An army — 
charged with the relief of Himera, if not yet at her gates, gies of 
was at least on the march to save her. While Hannibal Himer: 


force under 
was marching from Selinous to Himera, the Syracusan host piokies. 


1 Diod. xili. 59; rérpace pupidow dnobey ris ndrews emi rivov Adpov 
meprerrparonésevoe, TH 8 dAAY Suvdpuer racy wepreatparomédsevce Thy ndduv. 
The mention of the Sikels and Sikans follows. 
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which Dioklés had led forth too late, was making its way 
from Akragas to the same point. The three thousand picked 
men who had set forth from Syracuse were now raised to a 
force of five thousand by the accession of other Greek allies, 
the more part doubtless being sent by Akragas1. For once, 
the first and the second of Sikeliot cities pulled heartily 
together. As the story is told us, it would seem that 
Hannibal was beforehand with them, and that they found 
the siege actually begun. But they came in time to take 
their share in at least one stage of the work. And their 
presence is one of several things which give the resistance 
of Himera another character from that of Selinous. At 
Himera there is something: more than the hopeless defence, 
first of the wall and then of the streets of the town. We 
hear something of the ups and downs of battle outside 
the walls, And we come across a strange by-play of 
rumours and accidents which leads in the end to a result 
wholly unlike that of the siege of Selinous. Himera, as a 
city, fell far more utterly than Selinous. But, while the 
inhabitants of neither city were wholly rooted out, the work 
of slaughter came nearer to such an ending at Selinous 
than it did at Himera. 


The siege now began. MHannibal’s general method of 
attack was essentially the same at Himera as it had been 
at Selinous. But we now hear of some engineering devices 
of which nothing was said in the earlier siege. The assault 
began most likely, as we have said, on the southern or 
landward side of the city. As at Selinous, Hannibal again 
brought up his engines to play upon the wall; he again 
brought up his multitudes of men in turn to wear out the 
smaller numbers of the defenders*, But at Himera he used 

1 Diod. xiii. 59; mapeyernOnoav adrois els thy BonOeav of 7’ éf ’Axpa- 
yavros Xvpaxovorn nal tives rv GAdov auppaxoy, of ndvres els rerpa- 


kioxlAsous, dv AvoxAjs 6 Svpaxovoros elyer Hyepoviay, 
2 The pyxavai come in c. 59 ; but no details are given, 
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mines, of which we heard nothing at Selinous. Most cuap.ix. 
likely the already tottering walls of Selinous, which there 
had been no time to repair, could be easily breached by 
simpler means. But at Himera his coming had been 
expected; the defences were therefore doubtless in better 
order, and their overthrow needed all the engineering skill 
at the command of the Punic general. But more than this, 
at Selinous the attack, carried on from the valley against 
the walls of the akropolis, was made by means of moving 
towers of unusual height. In such a case the mine could 
hardly be available. But at Himera, if the assault was 
made on the landward side, it would be far easier to find 
places where this kind of attack could be used. The mine 
was dug; the wall was meanwhile kept up by props of 
timber; the timbers were fired, and a Jarge piece of the 
wall fell!. Now came the fiercest fighting of all, the Fight in 
fighting in the breach. The barbarians pressed on eagerly cence 
to make their way into the town. The Greeks, remember- 
ing all that Selinous had suffered ?, bore up against them 
with all the courage of despair. By a mighty effort the The bar- 
besiegers were driven back, and, as at Selinous, night put canoer 
an end to the first day’s struggle, Hannibal called off his Say 
men, and left Himera for that night an unconquered city repaired. 
of Hellas. The defenders were even able to repair a large 
part of the breach which had been made in their walls ®. 

The passive success of this day’s resistance was not 
all. It would seem that it was at the end of this first Arrival 
day’s fighting that the Syracusans and other allies of ie 
Himera appeared before the city which they were charged 
to rescue*, They were able to make their way into the 

1 Diod. xiii. 59; imdpurre 88 xal rd rely, wat EddAots bwhpedev, Gv Eumpyo- 
bévrov, Taxd TOAD pépos TOU relxous Erecev, Like William at Exeter, 

2 Ib. ; PoBovpévow ph radta 1d0m01 Tots SeAcvouvtias, 

3 Ib.; raxd 7d pépos rot relxous dvpxoddunoay, 


* In Diodéros’ account (c. 59) they seem to come just after the first 
day’s fighting is over. The next chapter (60) begins ; ré7e pev ody, vuxrds 
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town; on the side of the sea and of the river there could 
have been little to hinder them. The presence of these new 
helpers stirred up the men of Himera to a more daring blow 
on the second day, the like of which does not seem to have 
been thought of in the defence of Selinous!. Himeraians 
and allies numbered in all ten thousand Greek fighting- 
men, and they deemed that, with such a force, they might 
well go forth to renew the exploit of Gelén and Thérén 2, 
and attack the besiegers in their own-quarters. The at- 
tack, like that of Gelén and Thérén, must have been made 
on the Punic camp to the west across the western valley. 
The fight is set before us after the manner of a battle 
before Ilos. Parents and children and kinsfolk looked out 
from the wall, and the feeling of their presence stirred up 
those who were fighting for their deliverance to greater 


FirstGreek efforts. For a while the daring sally succeeded. The bar- 


Success. 


barians were taken by surprise; they had never dreamed 
that the men whom they had shut up fast in the city would 
come forth to fight against them. Attacked all of a 
sudden, they fancied that yet another force had come to the 
relief of Himera’. Eighty thousand men came crowding 
together to one spot in no certain order. Suddenly they 
found themselves face to face with a better disciplined 
force of ten thousand, men knowing their own purpose, and 
kindled by all the strongest motives of human nature to 
do all that man can do in such a case*. The fight soon 


dpehopévns ri émt rH wrAeion prdrovetiav, Ervoav rv moAvopxlav—that is, 
for the night only. 

* Diod. xiii. 60; eofe pi mepropiv abrods cvyxerAcopévous dyevvas, 
KaOanep Tovs LeAwovvrious. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 197. 

* Diod. xiii.60; drpooSonhras Se Trois moAepuiors dmavrhoavres, els ZxmAnguv 
hyayov robs BapBdpovs, vopiCovras Hrewv rods cvppdyxous Trois moALopkoupévots. 
He had already mentioned that the newly come allies joined in the sally, 
and, if he merely means them, voyi{ovras is an odd word. 

* Ib. ; woAd rais réApats bmepéxovres Kat rais ebyetplas Kad 7d péyioror, 
Mids éAnidos els owrnpiay bnoxeipévns, el TH waxy Kparhoear, 
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became a disorderly flight on the part of the barbarians, cuar. 1x. 
They strove as they could to make their way to the camp 
of their comrades who were posted on the height to the 
south!; the Greeks followed them, slaying them with a 
great slaughter and crying each man to his comrade to 
make no prisoners”, But in the pursuit they themselves 
became disordered ; Hannibal then gave the word for the 
reserved force encamped to the south, fresh and no doubt 
stirred up by the slaughter of their comrades before their 
eyes, to go down and fall upon the pursuers, This they 
did with fearful effect. A second fight with the new TheGreeks 
enemies followed, in which the more part of the Greeks sai ica 
were put to flight. A body of three thousand, who kept fres- 
their ground to the last, were cut to pieces to a man 3. 

The second day of action in concert with the newly-come 
allies had thus done less for the deliverance of Himera than 
the first day of unassisted self-defence on the part of the 
men of Himera alone. But the city was not taken, and, 
even after the loss in the sally, it was still capable of 
vigorous resistance. But all was spoiled by a series of 
rumours and misunderstandings. At the very moment, it Evening 
would seem, when the event of the fighting had turned , ae 
against Himera, a powerful force came to her help. We ele dng 
must remember that, while Greek Sicily was invaded by af ae 
barbarians, Sikeliot ships and Sikeliot soldiers were still fleet, 


serving in Greek warfare on the coast of Asia. The news 


1 Diod. xiii. 60; oddevt nédoum pevydvtov mpos Tovs ént THY Adpow orpaTo- 
meSevovras. 

2 Ib. ; dAAnAors mapaxedevopevor pndéva Cwypeiv. As usual, Timaios gave 
the moderate figure for the slain, six thousand, while Ephoros raised it to 
twenty thousand, 

§ Ib.; rpcxtAio abrav, bnogrdyres tiv r&v Kapxnioviey suvapuv kat 
TOAAG Spécavres, dwavres dvppéOnaay, Frontinus, who confounds Hannibal 
son of Giskén with the great Hannibal, has a story (ili. 10. 3) how he 
took Himera by leaving his camp for the besieged to take (‘‘ castra sua capi 
de industria passus est”), and meanwhile assaulting the city. This must 
be some confused report of this day’s work. 
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of the overthrow of Selinous had reached her sons so far 
away, and hospitable welcome had been given in distant 
cities to the men who were now without a home!. By 
this time the small remnant of Selinous and the greater 
contingent of Syracuse had been called back to the more 
pressing need of all Hellenic Sicily. In the face of the 
common danger Syracuse had made up her differences 
with her own Chalkidian neighbours”, and she no longer 
felt called upon to spend her strength even in the cause of 
Corinth against Athens. Orders must have been sent on 
the voyage, telling of the danger of Himera, and bidding 
the ships to make their way at once thither instead of 
going home to Syracuse. On the evening therefore of the 
second day of the fighting, just as the Greeks who had 
sallied were discomfited by the second attack, the hopes of 
the defenders of Himera were cheered by the sight of 
twenty-five friendly ships of war showing themselves be- 
fore the city °. 

The new comers had full command of the sea. Hannibal 
had no naval force before Himera. His ships, left in the 
docks at Motya, could do nothing against this new enemy. 
His Pheenician eraft did not fail him. He spread abroad a 
tale that the whole force of Syracuse was on its march to 
Himera. He himself, the story said, was about to seize 
the opportunity, to put the ships at Motya to sea, to man 
them with picked crews, and to sail suddenly against Syra- 
cuse while her military force was engaged elsewhere*, All 


1 See above, pp. 429, 433. 2 See above, p. 464. 

$ Diod. xiii. 61; rAs payns Tavrns H8n TéXos éxovons, xaréwAevoay mpods 
THY ‘Iuépay névre mpds rais efxoot Tpinpes mapa Trav Xikediwrdv, He goes 
on to explain that they had been in the Augean. 

* Diodéros (xiii. 61) does not directly say that Hannibal spread abroad 
this report. His words are 5:¢8607 52 wal phun ris Kara ry wort, Sri 
Zuparovoio, «.7.4, But what follows shows that he had no purpose of the 
kind, while the belief that he had such a purpose completely served his 
ends, So Holm (G.S8. ii. 82) calls it ‘‘ ein Gerticht, das Anhiinger Karthagos 
ausgestreut hatten.” 
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was pure fiction; but the tale perfectly well suited the cnar. ix. 
purposes of Hannibal, and his device was unhappily suc- 

cessful in dividing the forces which were now come together 

for the defence of Himera. 

When the news of Hannibal’s supposed design was Third day. 
spread abroad, Dioklés and the captains of the Syracusan 
triremes became uneasy for the safety of their own city. 
Syracuse had already undergone a serious loss in the 
slaughter of so many of her picked men in the battle before 
Himera?. If Hannibal were to sail against Syracuse while 
she was thus left defenceless, their own homes might fall 
into the hands of the barbarians”. This naturally seemed 
in their eyes a nearer call than even the relief of Himera. 

They determined therefore that the Syracusan forces by Dioklés 
land and sea should be withdrawn from Himera, and should Pinte 
go back at once to the defence of Syracuse. And in truth, determine 
not only from a Syracusan, but from a general Sikeliot point Himera. 
of view, to preserve Syracuse was a greater object than to 

rescue Himera. ‘To the Himeraians Dioklés and the naval 

officers gave this counsel. Let them make up their minds The people 
to forsake Himera; let half the population go on board ia 
the Syracusan ships, which would engage to carry them eae 
safe beyond the bounds of the Himeraian territory 3; that sea. 

is doubtless out of danger of Carthaginian attacks. The 

rest were to keep watch till the ships came back to take 

them away also. Though they were anxious to sail to 
Syracuse, yet it is plain that they could, in any case, 

allow their allies so much time as this, For it would 
naturally take longer for Hannibal to go by land to Motya, 

and, when there, to put his ships to sea and sail for Syra- 

' Diod. xiii 61; AroxAjs 5 rev éy ‘Iudpg orpariyds cuveBovdreuce rois 
vavapxots, «.7.A. 

2 Ib.; iva pi) oupBij wad xpdros dAdwar tiv wédAw, dwodwdrexdtay by Ti 
waxy Tov Kparioraw dvdpay. 

3 Ib. ; ratras [rds rpujpes] karaxopeiv abrods, péxpis dy éxrds rijs ‘Ipepaias 
yévowra: xwpas, We shall see directly that they went further, 
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cuse, than it would take for themselves to reach Syracuse 
from Himera even after this delay. Such a proposal as 
this was naturally not pleasing to the people of Himera. 
But they had, as they thought, no choice, and they bowed 
to destiny!. <A confused crowd, mainly of women and 
children 2, got on board the ships, and were carried to a 
place of safety at Messana. Messana, it must be re- 
membered, distant as it was, was the nearest purely Greek 
city to Himera. Sikel Cephalceedium, mingled Kalé Akté, 
might not be looked on as safe against either force or 
treachery. ; 

But this lengthened voyage, longer than the words of 
the original agreement would imply, brought destruction 
on the remnant that still stayed to guard Himera. Some 
of them, along with some of the women and children whom 
the triremes could not hold, made their escape by land 
under the protection of the force which Dioklés led back to 
Syracuse. One almost wonders that they had time to join 
themselves to him, For he started in haste, in such haste 
as to forget one of the most binding duties of Greek 
religion. With less excuse than Nikias after the last sea- 
fight, he left the bodies of those who were slain in the 
battle beneath the walls without funeral rites*. Their 
bones were left to bleach, and the neglect of Dioklés was 
in the end of no small political importance. Whether 
Hannibal would have granted the burial-truce, which be- 
tween Greek and Greek was never denied, we cannot say ; 
if he had refused it, the refusal would have become a new 
count in the charges of cruelty and impiety against the 
barbarian invader. As it was, Dioklés failed to discharge 


1 Diod. xiii. 61; trav ‘Thepalew cxerrALalévrow pev ent roils Aeyopudvas, ove 
éxdvroy 32 8 wpafeay Erepov. 

2 Ib. ; éwAnpotvro card amovdi dvaplt yuvaay re xal waidwv, ri 8e 
wal tiv AdAdwy capdrwy, The other bodies are not very clearly 
named. 

* Ib. ; robs weodvras ty rH pdxp xaradindy. Cf. above, p. 356. 
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this paramount duty; and the sin was his and not Han- cuap. 1x. 
nibal’s, 

The perfect freedom with which both the land and the The sea 

sea force sailed and marched away shows, along with °°” 
other things, how far the Carthaginian siege of Himera 
was from being a strict blockade. The defenders of the 
town hold communication with the ships, part of the 
inhabitants go on board the ships, another part set out with 
the Syracusan land-force, without any attempt to hinder 
them on the part of the Punic army. That is to say, while 
the Carthaginians made their attack on the western and 
southern sides, the sea and the valley of the Himeras were 
open to the allies of the besieged. The next day’s fight- Fourth 
ing, after the ships had sailed and Dioklés had marched “7 
away with his army and the accompanying refugees, is continued 
spoken of as if it were the beginning of a new siege!. liao 
Such in truth each day’s fighting might well be called. 
More than one such was still in store for doomed Himera. 
The departure of the ships and of the land-force took place 
on one day, seemingly towards the evening. The men who 
were left in Himera did one more whole day’s fighting ; on 
the third day—the fifth day from the beginning—the 
ships came within sight of Himera on their voyage back 
from Messana; but they came too late to help; they came 
only to see the end. 

With the morning of the day after the departure of Fifth day ; 
Dioklés, Hannibal again brought up his forces, and the day 
was spent in attacks which the defenders of Himera, look- 
ing out all the while for the coming of the ships, suc- 
ceeded by manful efforts in beating back. The last morning 
came; the ships had passed the headland of Cephaledium the ships 
and were actually to be seen in the distance, when the final my EH 
blow fell. Then the stoutest warriors in the camp of 


 Diod. xiii. 62; dua 3 pudpg trav Kapxndavioy weprorparowedevody- 
Tay thy wor, 
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cuap.1x. Hannibal, the Spanish swordsmen, made their way in a 
Himera body through the breach, The men of Himera still fought; 
bythe _— they still bore up against other assailing parties; but the 
a Spaniards were within the city. They occupied the walls, 
and made the entrance more easy for their comrades’. 
The whole host poured in, and Himera was a captured 

Slaughter town, A merciless slaughter of course began; but Hanni- 

Sie bal, not indeed in mercy, gave the word to take no more 
lives but to make captives*. The pillage of the houses 
was granted to the soldiers as their reward. When they 
were glutted with booty, the time came for the symbolic 
act of vengeance which their commander had come thither 
to do. 

Hannibal, master of Himera, did the work to which he 
was called in a grave and solemn order. The soil, the 
buildings, the men, the gods, of Himera were all in his eyes 
guilty of the death of Hamilkar, and all had to pay their 
forfeit. For the gods of Hellas he recked not. The servant 
of Baal had come by the grace of Baal to show how far 
mightier were the gods of Canaan than any feeble powers 
that might have fought for Himera. At the altars of those 
vanquished deities some still confiding worshippers had 
sought shelter as suppliants. They were dragged forth 

Plunder to the fate which Hannibal had decreed for them. The 
ae of hoards of the gods were plundered ; fire was set to their 
temples. temples3. If their columns and sculptures were left to 
stand in blackened ruin, it would be a yet more memorable 
trophy of the victory of Carthage and her gods than if they 
had been rooted up from the earth. One question suggests 


1 Diod. xiii. 62; 489 ovvéBave 7d piv recyos weceiv ind dv pnxarvav, 
rovs 8 “IBnpas dOpdous wapesoweceiv els thy widwy, tay 3% BapBapwy ol ev 
huvvovro robs wapaBonPouvras ray ‘Ipepalay, of 8t wararafdpeva: ra rely 
napedéxovro rods ldiovs. 

2 Tb. ; rod 'AvviBa (arypeiy wapayyeidavros. 

> Ib.; rd pev lepd avdjoas wal rovs xarapuvydvras ixéras dwoondoas 
évémpnoe. 
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itself, Was one holy place spared amid the common havoc? cnar. 1x. 
If we hold that the sacrifice of Hamilkar was done, accord- Question 
ing to the Syracusan version, to Poseidén, and if we hold Cee 
that the one surviving remnant of Himera by the mouth of Pode. 
the river is a fragment of Poseidén’s temple, it may be that 

we have here the one building in all Himera which Hanni- 

bal did not destroy'. Be this as it may, all else perished. 

The houses and public buildings were swept away; the End of 
walls doubtless were thoroughly slighted ; Himera, after a pee 
life of two hundred and forty years, ceased to be a city *. 

The fate of the surviving citizens was now to be decreed. 

The women and children were sent to the camp as slaves. 

The remnant of the men of the guilty city, three thousand in Hannibal's 
number, were doomed to be the materials of a mighty sacrifice saesificial ” 
to appease the ghost of Hamilkar. They were led to the very eee 
spot where Hamilkar had made his memorable sacrifice ; thousand. 
and there the whole three thousand, after many tortures 

or mutilations, were slaughtered *. For victims slain in 
honour of a dead forefather the fires of Moloch were not 
kindled. The gods of Carthage asked for nobler offerings 

than captive Greeks, In Hamilkar they had had the noblest 
offering of all; and it would have been a profanation of 

their service to give the men who carried with them the 
hereditary guilt of his death the honour of dying as the 
Shophet of Carthage had died when his life could no longer 

serve his country. 

Hannibal had now done his work; he had fulfilled the Comple- 
mission of Carthage and the mission of her gods. Carthage eee ial 
had sent him to give help to Segesta ; he had given her Wor- 
such help that Segesta herself was forgotten in the blow 


that had fallen on her enemy. The gods of Carthage had 


1 See vol. i. pp. 415, 416; vol. ii. p. 195. 

* Diod, xiii, 63; rv wéAu els ESagdos wardoxaper, olmabeicay Eryn Siaxdaca 
reacapaxovra, See above, p. 472, and vol. i. p, 410. 

+ Ib.; wavras alxrodpevos xaréadafe, 
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sent him to avenge Hamilkar; and in the overthrow of 
Himera, in the solemn slaughter of her citizens, Hamilkar 
was avenged indeed. Yet it is grievous to think that the 
doom which the Phenician, in the full consciousness of a 
high religious mission, meted out to the people of Himera 
was but little harder than that which Greek had learned to 
mete out to Greek. But a few years before, Athens, under 
the guidance of Alkibiadés, without any call of vengeance, 
without any call of policy, out of little more than the mere 
caprice of the stronger, had done to the people of Mélos, 
in all save the barbarian refinement of torture, as Hannibal 
did to the people of Himera. 


Now that Himera was overthrown the Punic leader had 
no call to remain longer in Sicily. In the space of three 
months! he had fulfilled his country’s mission and _ his 
own. His designs on Syracuse were merely pretended, in 
order to deprive Himera of Syracusan help. He now broke 
up his camp; he sent his Sicilian allies back to their own 
homes, and with them the Campanian mercenaries. These 
last bitterly complained that their services, which they 
held to have outstripped those of any other division of the 
army, had not been valued at Carthage as they should have 
been 7. Of the soldiers whom Hannibal had brought with 
him from Africa, a part were left in Sicily as garrisons in 
the allied towns. The rest were put on board the ships, 
both ships of war and of burthen. He then sailed back to 
Carthage loaded with spoil, and was received with joyful 
greetings. He had, men said, in a short time done greater 
things for Carthage than any general whom she had ever 
before sent forth to war 3. 


1 Xen. Hell. i. 1. 37; Kapxndévin ... alpovow tv rpot pyot bdo wédes 
‘EAAnvidas SerAivovvra nai ‘Ipépay. 

3 Diod. xiii. 62; &yxadrovwres rois Kapyndovios, ds alridraro: piv Tov 
elnpepnparaw yeyernuévot, obs dfias 8% ydpiras elAnpdres Tay wenpaypévor. 

* Ib.; dwhvrov atrd mdyres Seftovpevor wat ripavres, as tv ddlyy xpovy 
peilova wpdfavra ray npérepov orparnyanr, 
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The first expedition of Hannibal was indeed rich in fruits cnapr. 1x. 


for Carthage of other kinds than the destruction of two Increased 
Greek cities. There is no doubt that from this time the of Cartha- 
position of Carthage in Sicily was greatly strengthened as Sicily. 
concerned her relations to her non-Hellenic allies and de- 
pendencies in Sicily, and specially towards them of her own 


household. On this subject much light has been thrown Numis- 
matic 


by recent research in the matter of coins. We havealready .vidence. 


seen how Segesta had hitherto, however much she might 
be under Punic influence, kept all the formal rights of 
an independent commonwealth, and how she had now sunk 


into a community formally dependent on Carthage?. The End of the 
Segestan 


numismatic expression of this change is seen in the speaking ¢oinage. 


fact that the coinage of Segesta, of late wrought with such 
special cunning *, now comes to an end. So too among the 
Pheenician cities of Sicily, 1t seems plain that the de- 
pendence of Panormos and Motya, whatever we take its 
measure to have been before, became much stricter from this 
time. The numismatic evidence leads us to see something 
of a conscious effort to check the spread of Hellenic in- 


fluences in the Pheenician towns. Up to this time at least, Coins 


no coins had been struck in Carthage itself*. We are left ered 


to wonder how the great trading city, bearing rule over so ™ Sicily. 
many coasts, continued so long to carry on her dealings with 


no better means of exchange than such as had passed as 


1 See above, p. 450. 

3 See vol. ii. p. 422. It seems however that the coins there spoken of 
come a little later than the actual time of peace. They are now held (see 
A. J. Evans, Syracusan Medallions, p. 90) to have been struck just at the 
time of the negotiations between Segesta and Athens. This splendid issue 
of money, examples of which are very rare, was in truth part of the dis- 
play of fictitious wealth made by Segesta. See above, pp. 92, 140. They 
are the latest coins of independent Segesta. 

* See this point discussed in the Numtsmatique de l Ancienne Afrique 
(Copenhagen, 1861), p. 70. But how can coins (p. 91) with oy mark 
‘¢ Agrigentum ou Agyrium,” or those with am ‘‘ Hybla ou Abacenum ?” 
Even if sy could stand for ’Axpayas, what had the Carthaginians to do with 
the Sikel towns ! 
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cHAP. 1x, current money with the merchant in the earliest days of 

the Hebrew and the Hittite’, In this matter the smallest 

Sikel and Sikan towns had outstripped the mistress of 
Greek Africa, Still more was she outstripped by her sister and 
rile of dependency at Panormos of whose coins of the fifth century 
Sari we have already had to speak, coins not only struck 
Sicily. after Hellenic models but bearing the name of the Phe- 
New coin- nician city only in the Hellenic tongue?. It is at this 


ith ; ‘ : = ig 
Phoenician point, according to the last numismatic inquiries, that the 


legends. 


per Greek coinage of Panormos gave way to a coinage struck 


by Carthaginian orders on Sicilian soil. It is a coinage 

locally Panormitan, of which the art is Greek, but whose 

short legend consists of three Pheenician letters, that 
Ziz. mysterious Ziz which has passed for the Phenician name 

of Panormos*. One’s first impression would be that 

these coins were struck by Hannibal after his victories 

for the payment of his mercenaries, perhaps of the re- 
The new fractory Campanians first of all. But it is said, a sad 
feted and speaking fact to have to record, that there are coins of 
are Himera, of her very latest day, which show the influence of 
the siege. these very coins with the name of Zz. She forsook the 
Wee cock which had crowed so gallantly in the days of early 
Punic inroads for the sea-horse which appeared on the new 
Punic coinage, and that in a copy which, one is grieved to 
hear, was of inferior workmanship to the model*, For 
these two coinages, Himeraian and Panormitan, time must 
be found. The inference is that the coins bearing the name 
of Zz were not struck by Hannibal after he had over- 
thrown Selinous and Himera, but that their coinage was 
part of the preparations for his coming. They were a sign 
that a new state of things was to begin in the north- 


western lands of Sicily. The Greek was to be smitten 


' Genesis xxiii. 16. 7 See vol. ii. p. 423. 
> See vol. i. p. 251; Syracusan Medallions, p. 64 et seqq. 
* Syracusan Medallions, p. 65. 
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within his own walls, and was to be hindered Gent oretine CHAP. IX, 
his influence within the walls of any Phoenician town. The 

tongue of Canaan alone was to be graven on the moneys of 
Canaan. And the mightiest city of Canaan was henceforth 

to hold in the barbarian corner of Sicily something more 

than the supremacy of a powerful ally. She was to be direct Carthi- 
lady and mistress over the Pheenician and the Elymian, and A eeanioa 
yet more so over any feeble remnant of Hellas which she ™ Sily- 
might allow still to lead the life of helpless tributaries 

within the borders which she had now made her own. 


§ 4. The Last Days of Hermokratés. 
B.C. 408-407. 


If the mission of Carthage was to wipe out, as far as 
might be, the life of Europe, the praise bestowed on Han- 
nibal the son of Giskén was not undeserved. He had left 
his mark on the spot where Himera had once been, on the 
spot where Selinous could hardly be said still to be. And 
yet, after all that he had done to both those cities, the story 
of Selinous, and even the story of Himera, is still not quite 
over. Hannibal had hardly turned away from his work of 
destruction before what was left of Selinous became a centre - 
of warfare against the Pheenician. Soon after the Sikeliot Return of 
fleet had come back from the #gzan, the banished Hermo- a 
kratés followed them. Rich with the gifts of Pharnabazos}, 4°: 
he sailed for Messana, There he caused five triremes to be 
built ; he took into his pay a thousand mercenaries, and he His force ; 
was further joined by a thousand of those men of Himera he is joined 
who had escaped from the fall of their city?. Some at jo Ae 


Himeraian 


least of them had been taken to Messana in Syracusan fugitives. 


1 Diod. xiii. 63; é* rhs orparelas gidlay ~xov mpds PapydBaCov tov ray 
Tlepo@v carpdnny, ¢AaBe wap’ abrov woAAd xpnyara, See above, p. 432, 
and Appendix XXVII. 

8 Diod. xiii. 63; waparaBay 8% xal rav éxnewroxdrov ‘Ipepaiow ws 
xiAlous. 
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cHap. 1x. ships; how they had fared since that time we are not told. 
At the head of this force, and with the zealous support of 

many in Syracuse, Hermokratés planned his return to his 

Objects of own city. We have no details; from the analogy of other 
stag such cases, and from the later conduct of Hermokratés him- 
self, we should infer that he was anxious, if so it might be, 


to be restored with the good will of his countrymen, but 


He is that he was ready to use force if force were needed. And 
mee we certainly cannot wonder that the leaders of the Syracusan 
ee democracy were not eager to recall a man who came back 


to his native city with so much of the air of an invader. 
Hermokratés brought with him a following which might 
easily be used as the means for building up a tyranny. 
But the time for force was not yet come. The company 
that Hermokratés had brought with him could be useful 
Not yet only as the kernel of a native force. With five ships and 
al two thousand followers, he could not make his way into 
for force. Syracuse, unless a great majority of the people of Syracuse 
were ready to receive him. Men were in days to come to 
make their way into Syracuse in the teeth of greater 
physical obstacles than Hermokratés would have had to 
strive against. A very few years later, he might himself 
have been gladly welcomed even as a master. But as yet 
Syracuse was in full possession of her freedom, and to no 
man who came in a guise threatening to her freedom was 
she likely to lend an ear. 
Hiscrusade Baffled in his hopes of an immediate welcome, the next 
aie object of Hermokratés was to do some exploit which would 
raise his fame in Syracuse and in all Sicily, some exploit 
which might at once make the Syracusan people better 
disposed to vote his peaceful return, and which might also 
enable him to surround himself with a body of followers 
better able to win for him an entrance by force. Nothing 
was more likely to awaken general enthusiasm, to make 
Hermokratés the common hero of all Greek Sicily, than for 
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the man whom Syracuse would not receive to go forth ag caap. tx. 
the voluntary champion of Hellas against the barbarian. 

What the Sikeliot commonwealths, as commonwealths, had 

failed to do should be done for them by a single man with 

the help of those who would join him of their own free 

will. There may have been some in Syracuse who not Its possible 
only looked on Hermokratés as personally dangerous to the Soe. 
democratic constitution, but who may have been inclined 

to look with suspicion even on his Hellenic enterprise. And 

on formal grounds something might be said against war- 

fare undertaken without any public authority. It might Relation of 
be deemed yet more dangerous when it was aimed at a pg 
power with which Syracuse was still nominally at peace, *b4* 
and which might be stirred up by any attack to further 

efforts against Syracuse and all Sicily. For the object of 
Hermokratés was to strike a sudden blow at the Carthaginian 

power, and, as far as might be, to win back for Hellas the 

lands and cities which had become the spoil of Hannibal 

in his late wasting inroad. The heart of every Greek 

would go forth with him on such an enterprise, and the 
moment was suited for his purpose. The great Carthagi- 

nian host had left Sicily, and it was not likely to be soon 
gathered together again in the same force. The survivors 

of Selinous and Himera, many of them wandering about 

the island, would be ready to take up arms in such a cause ; 
volunteers were likely to flock in from all quarters. The Hermo. 
enterprise of Hermokratés had the character of a private sles 
crusade; the charm of personal adventure was added to °nterprise. 
the loftier impulse of going forth to fight in a cause which 

every Greek deemed to be a holy one. 

When therefore Hermokratés was refused admission at 
Syracuse, he at once set forth with his two thousand, 
suggesting a later hero with half that number, and marched 
right across the inland parts of the island to what was 
left of Selinous. There a feeble folk, tributary to the 
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barbarian, dwelled without defence in what had so lately 
been their strong and flourishing city. Hermokrates oc- 
cupied the place, and began at once to restore the dis- 
mantled fortifications. “He walled in a part of the 
city!;” those are the words of our narrative. There is 
hardly room for doubt as to what part he walled in. It 
was the akropolis, as distinguished both from the eastern 
and western hills, and from the northern part of that central 
hill of which the akropolis itself forms another part. As 
in so many other cases, the oldest and the youngest Seli- 
nous had the same extent. Hermokratés did again what 
Pamillos had once done; only from his recovered post he 
looked forth, not on lands waiting to be won, but on lands 
which had been lost, but which might be won again. He 
looked on the shadow of what had been, on empty houses 
and slighted walls, on a forsaken haven, on temples left with- 
out worshippers, on the greatest temple of all never to be 
brought to perfection. The broken walls of the akropolis he 
set up again, and his work is there to speak for itself. Both 
on the western and the northern side of the hill of the 
akropolis are large remains of walls which can hardly fail to 
belong to this repair of Hermokratés. The wall is a very 
fine piece of engineering skill; the construction is most 
cunning, a construction which may perhaps be best de- 
scribed as a horizontal long-and-short work. But the work, 
like the wall of Themistoklés on the akropolis of Athens, 
shows that it was done to meet some sudden nced?; the 
capitals of fallen columns were freely used as materials. 
At the north-west and north-east, where the hill has less of 
natural defence, a ditch had been cut, most likely by the 
first settlers. Additional strength was now sought by 
throwing out round bastions, one of which has been 


! Diod. xiii. 63; KaradaBupevos roy Yedrtvotwra Kal ris wédAews pépos 
éreixioe. See Schubring, 431. 
3 See Schubring, 26, 431, 432. 
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strangely mistaken for a theatre!, in advance of the more cuar. 1x. 


ancient work. A gate is clearly to be seen on the north 
side, marking doubtless the original approach to the akro- 
polis from this end; and on the same side, in the ditch, is a 
postern with the same apparent arch which we have already 
seen on the western hill?. One can hardly doubt that all 
these are parts of the restored wall of Hermokratés. We 
see them now only in a ruined state, broken down through 
the whole extent of their length. But quite enough is left 
to show what manner of wall it was within which the 
enterprising Syracusan set up for a while a restored out- 
post of Hellas against the Pheenician. 

In that character the Selinous of Hermokratés played 


a short but brilliant part. Not a few men of daring and Increase 


enterprise flocked to the champion of Hellas in his new si 


stronghold. He presently found himself at the head of a 
force of six thousand men. With these he began to make 
war on the Carthaginian dependencies in Sicily. From 
Motya Hannibal had set forth for the destruction of Seli- 


nous; and from restored Selinous Hermokratés now set His war- 


fare with 


forth for a plundering expedition against Motya. The motya. 


short record of his warfare is strangely confused. We are 
told that he harried the Motyene territory, that he de- 
feated the men of Motya who came forth against him, and 
drove them back into their city*. These few words are 
all, and we should certainly never have found out from 
them that Motya was an island, though an island yoked, 
like that of Syracuse, to the mainland by a mole*. When 
we come to a more famous warfare before Motya, we shall 
find that ships play no small part in the story. Hermo- 
kratés had five triremes, by this time perhaps more; but 

1 See vol. i. p. 410. 2 Ib. 

> Diod. xiii. 63 ; sp@rov yey riv trav Morunvar txdpOnce xwpay, wai rods 
dwefeAOdvras tx ris wéAews paxn KpaTioas, woAAods piv dveiAe, rods 3 


ddAous cuvediagey évrds rot refxous. This is all. 
* See vol. i. p. 271. 
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cap. 1x. we hear nothing of them in this expedition. From Motya 
vi psa he set forth to attack the head of Phoenician Sicily. 
mitan ter: He entered the land of Panormos; we have no account 
ritory. of his course; but if he came straight from Motya, he 
would most likely enter by the valley of the Oréthos, and 
approach the city from the south. He began to harry 
the Golden Shell, and to carry off from that rich land a 
spoil that could not be reckoned?. The men of Panormos, 
strengthened no doubt by some of the troops that Hannibal 
had left behind, came forth in battle array for the protec- 


His tion of their fields. Hermokratés and his followers beat 
very them back into the city, with the loss of five hundred 
men ”, 


This is not the first time that the name of Panormos has 
been mentioned in our narrative? ; but it is the first time 
that Panormos distinctly plays a ae of its own in Sicilian 
history. The enterprise of Hermokratés is the first of a 

Historic long series. It was the first of many attempts, successful 
ia sa of and unsuccessful, made by European armies upon the Semitic 
lta stronghold. The fight won by Hermokratés before Panor- 
mos was the forerunner of the more successful warfare of 
Pyrrhos, of Atilius, of the Hauteville brothers. Indeed 
the whole expedition of Hermokratés, his warfare with 
Motya as well as his warfare with Panormos, 1s something 
even more. To have made his way in arms within the chosen 
preserve of Canaan on Sicilian soil was the first step to the 
appearance of European armies on the shore of Africa itself. 
Never till now since the days of Dérieus can we be sure 
that a Greek army set foot on Pheenician territory in Sicily*; 
1 Diod. xiii. 63; Thy ra&v Mavoppirav xdpay AenAaTHoas, dvapiOunrov 
Aelas éxupievoe. Cf. vol. i. pp. 59, 252. 
3 Ib.; ray 5 Tlavopywrayv nayinuel maparafapévwy xpd ris méAews, els 
nevraxootous peyv avrayv dveidre, Tous 8 dAdous ouvéxrAacev évrds Tis wéAEwS. 


5 As in vol. ii. p. 186. But we have much oftener wondered that we 


have not heard of it. 
* This of course turns on the view which we may bake of the Selinuntine 


victory discussed in vol. ii. p. 553. 
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least of all had the fruits of the Golden Shell ever been cuar. 1x. 


made a spoil by Hellenic plunderers. The haven of Panor- 
mos was doubtless well known to Greek merchants; but 
when Greek warriors first broke by land into its cam- 
pagna, it was breaking into an unknown world, which had 
hitherto been kept carefully sealed up against all enemies, 


almost against all visitors. We are told that as Hermo- a 
kratés did to Motya and Panormos, so he did to the whole of 5 ere 


that part of Sicily which was under the Punic dominion}. 


This would take in the new Carthaginian dependency of Se- Segesta 
gesta, whose lands would naturally come in for their share Solous. 


of havoc on the march from Motya to Panormos. It would 
also take in the Old-Pheenician settlement of Solous, which 
lies straight on the road to the next place where we hear of 
any exploit of Hermokratés. From Solous he must have 
felt a call to go on and do for fallen Himera what he had 
done for fallen Selinous. Hellas had been cut short by two 
of her cities; it had fallen to his lot to restore one; it 
would be glory indeed if he could do the like by the other. 
But the present expedition was one wholly of defiance and 
plunder. The Pheenician in his pride of conquest must be 
taught that the Greek of Sicily could still strike a blow 
at him on the spot which was his proudest badge of con- 
quest. But that enterprise was to be put off till the next 
year. or the present it was enough that Hermokratés 
had won back Selinous from the barbarian, and that he 
had turned it into a centre of warfare from which he had 
dealt a heavy blow at the chief points which the barbarian 
held on Sicilian soil. 


After all, the object nearest to the heart of Hermokratés New posi- 


was his restoration to his own city. To look no further 


tion of 
» Hermoe 


he could carry on his Pheenician warfare with far greater kratés. 


s Diod. xiii, 63; wapardyolws 8& «al riv dAAQv xdpay duacay ri bad 
Kapxndovious otcay mopar. 
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effect as general of the Syracusans than he could as a 
private adventurer with no commission from any acknow- 
ledged power. Of the recall which he longed for his 
exploits against the Pheenicians began to give him a fair 
hope. His fame went forth through all Greek Sicily as 
the victorious avenger of Hellas!. At Syracuse admiration 
for his deeds was mingled with regret that such a citizen 
should be a banished man. His case was discussed in 
several assemblies, and it was plain that the more part of 
the people had repented of the vote which had driven Hermo- 
kratés into exile*. Buta powerful party still opposed his 
recall, and the leader of that party was that same Dioklés, 
demagogue and general, who in all likelihood had been the 
author of his banishment *®. Hermokratés now began again 
to take measures for his return‘, ready, as before, to use 
persuasion or force, whichever might serve him best at, the 
decisive moment. He set forth, but he did not set forth by 
the nearest road from Selinous to Syracuse. He had formed 
a plan by which he hoped to raise his own glory to the 
highest pitch, and at the same time to discredit his political 
enemy 5 He marched to Himera, or rather to the spot 
where Himera once had been, and encamped just outside the 
ruins of the fallen city, in what once had been its busy 


1 Diod. xiii. 63; éwaivov mapa rois Zeuediwras érvyyave. If it were one 
city only, one would be tempted to understand this of a formal vote of 
thanks, as in Thue. ii. 24. 3, but could there be any general Sikeliot con- 
gress just now to pass such a vote ? 

2 Tb.; ebOds 82 wal ra&v Suparovaiaw of wrAEioTor perepednOnoay, dvatios 
ths idias dperns dpavres mwepuyadevpévoy Tov ‘Epyoxparny. 510 nal rept abrov 
mohrA@v Adyar yevonévoy ev rais txxrAnNoias, 6 pev Sjuos pavepds Fv Bovdo- 
pevos narabéxecOat Tov dvbpa, 

3 The opposition of Dioklés comes out inc. 75; 6 wey AtonxAns dvrimpar- 
twv aiT@ [‘Eppoxpdre) wept ris xadddou. 

* Diod. xiii. 63; 6 8 ‘Eppoxpdrns, dove tiv wept abrov onunv ty rais 
Supaxovaais, wapernevd lero mpds THY ab’Trov KaOodoy éemipedds, elBads rods dyrt- 
noc revopévous dvrinpagovras. 

5 Ib. 75; 63 ‘Eppoxpdrns ravra émparrey, Srws b wey AtoxAjs . . . mpoo- 
nova Trois wAHGeow, abros 32... énaydyy 7d wAROos els riv mporépay 
edvovay, 
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proasteion*’, If he really had any thought of yet further cnar. ix. 
undoing the work of Hannibal, if he at all hoped to do at 
Himera as he had done at Selinous, the design was at least 
put off. It may be that he hoped to restore Himera, not 
as a private adventurer, but as once more the general of 
the Syracusan commonwealth. What he actually did 
was an act well suited to bring him nearer to that post by 
an appeal to the religious and patriotic feelings of every 
Syracusan. 

Hard by the camp that Hermokratés had pitched near 
Himera still lay scattered the unburned and unburied bones 
of the soldiers of Dioklés, the men who had died in the 
fight before Himera, and whom their commander had left 
without those funeral honours which the common law of 
Greece never refused, even to an enemy. Hermokratés He takes 
gathered up the relics; he piled them on wains decked in “P,'"¢ 
costly guise, and sent them forward on their way to Syra- dead; 
cuse”. He himself tarried behind on the borders of the 
Syracusan territory. At this stage he still professed all 
deference to the law; he was a banished man, and, as such, 
was forbidden to cross the borders of the commonwealth 
which had cast him out 3. He sent on some of his friends he sends 
with the funeral procession, and himself waited to see nnn 
what effect his present action would have on the popular 
mind of Syracuse, He had hoped that men would con- 
trast his conduct with that of his enemy Dioklés. Dioklés, Neglect of 
general of the Syracusan people, had, in neglect of one ae 
of the holiest obligations of Greek religion, allowed the 
bodies of his fellow-citizens, slain in a fight in which he 


' Diod. xiii. 75; xareorparonédSevcev év rois mpoagreias rhs dvarerpap- 
pévns wéAews, 

2 Ib.; rd ray reredeurnkdrov do07a cuvnOpoce, wapackevdcas 8’ dyudfas 
moAuTEAgs Kexoopnpévas, émt rovray mapexdmucev abra éni tiv Supaxovcay. 
The singular form is doubtless due to some late copyist. See vol. i. p. 357. 
It is akin to the dAoya in a fragment of book xxiii. 

8 Ib. ; abrds pay ody ent rdy Spow xarépeve, 5a 1d KwALEeTOat rods puyddas 
tnd ray vépow cuméva. Of. Plut. Marius, 43. 
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commanded and which he survived, to lie on the battle- 
field unburied and unhonoured!. Hermokratés the exile 
had, of his own pious and patriotic zeal, fulfilled the duty 
which the general had left unheeded. By his act the bones 
of the slain men were now at last at the city gates, ready 
to receive the long-delayed honours at the hands of their 
countrymen. Hermokratés might fairly hope that such an 
act might win for him the repeal of the sentence against 
him. He might even go on to a further hope, that the 
recall of Hermokratés might be coupled with the banish- 
ment of Dioklés. The assembly met. Dioklés, unwisely, 
one would think, for his own interests, opposed the re- 
ception of the relics*. But the general feeling was against 
him. The remains of the dead of Himera were received, 
and the long-delayed funeral rites were at last paid to 
them by the whole Syracusan people °. The political re- 
sults were unlike anything that either Hermokratés or 
Dioklés could have looked for. Sentence of banishment 
was passed on Dioklés for his neglect of duty towards 
the dead. But the sentence against Hermokratés was not 
repealed ¢, 

Whatever was the wisdom or justice of this decision, it 
at least could not be called a party vote. It is more like 
the suggestion of Aristeidés that himself and Themistoklés 
should both be thrown into the Jarathron®. We are told 
that the reason why the recall of Hermokratés—no doubt 
proposed in the assembly—was not carried, was because 
the people feared his daring spirit. They deemed that, if 
he were again intrusted with power in the state, he would 


1 Diod. xiii. 75 ; Soxav atrios elvat rod meprewpaxévaa rods TereAeuTnKOTAsS 


arapous. 

2 Tb. ; rov pev AconxA€ous xwdborros barre. 

* Tb.; of Zupaxovoros Odwarres ra dAclava Tay rereXeuTnKSTOV Kal Tav- 
Snpetl riv éxpopdy érlunoar. 


* Ib. ; 6 wév AtondAajs epuyadedOn, tov 3 ‘Eppoxpdrny ov3' ds mpocedéfarre. 
5 Plat. Arist, 3. 
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use it to make himself tyrant. Did this belief wrong cuar., 1x. 
him? Itis hard to say. It was at least not an unnatural Did Her- 
thought after Hermokratés had once shown himself with scaelnane 
his own fleet and his own mercenaries in the waters of *T@""y? 
Syracuse. That Hermokratés, like Godwine, meant, if so it 

were needful, to return by force, no man can doubt. But 

that does not of itself prove that Hermokratés had any 

more thought of overthrowing the commonwealth than 
Godwine had of overthrowing the king. Hermokratés, 
restored to Syracuse, would undoubtedly have looked to be 

the first man in Syracuse. He had been so in times past 

when his fame was less than it was now. But a man of 

his stamp would surely have been better pleased to be the 

chief of a commonwealth, whether aristocratic or democratic, 

than to sink to the selfish and hateful position of a tyrant. 

But the existence of such a feeling in Syracuse is instructive. 

That it did exist, that it amounted to a firm belief, seems 

clear from the refusal to restore Hermokratés. That re- 

fusal was a strong measure indeed, when the services of 
Hermokratés were so great and when popular feeling was 

so strong against his rival. Coming events surely cast 

their shadows before them. Men in Syracuse felt truly 

that tyranny was threatening; but we may believe that 

they judged wrongly as to the man. 

Hermokratés, thus disappointed in his hope of restora- He returns 
tion to his own city, withdrew to the post which he had eee 
won for himself at Selinous. He saw that the time for 
an appeal to force was not yet come*. But force was ever He deter- 
in his mind as a possible course; and before long circum- on armed 
stance seemed to have so far changed that he made up his Seas. 
mind to risk the attempt. The many invitations which he 
received from his friends in Syracuse took away all scruples 


1 Diod. xiii. 75; imdmrevoy yap riv tavipds réApay, ph TOTE TUXaY Hye- 
povias, dvadelfn éavroy rupavvoy. 
2 Ib.; rére tov wapdv obx Spay edOerov els rd BiacacOa. 
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from his mind. Most banished Greeks who had the same 
chance would have done the same. Not a few would have 
gone further; they would have had little seruple in such a 
case in allying themselves with the enemies of their own 
city. Alkibiadés had even ventured to plead conduct of 
this kind as a sign of his love for the city to which he was 
so eager to be brought back at any price’. So it was in 
our own early days; if Godwine did not shrink from an 
armed return, Aélfgar did not shrink from a return by 
the help of the Dane and the Briton?, But Hermokratés 
did not stoop to the baseness of Alkibiadés. He was 
the ally of no enemy of Syracuse. He had become an 
independent power, at the head of a force only partly 
Syracusan. At the head of that force he demanded his 
restoration to Syracuse ; but he demanded it as a Syracusan 
citizen who had suffered wrong from his political enemies. 
Whether he cherished any further thought of becoming a 
Syracusan tyrant we have no evidence to prove, and the 
judgement of charity is the safer. 

Hermokratés now set forth from Selinous with a body 
of three thousand men. Of the earlier stages of his march 
we hear nothing; but, as he drew near to the Syracusan 
side of the island, he passed through the territory of 
Gela. He came by night to an unmarked trysting-place 
which must have been arranged with his friends in Syra- 
cuse, and which could not have been far from the city 3, 
His march from Gela naturally led to the gate of Achra- 
dina, hard by the agora and the docks in the Great Harbour‘, 
The gate was, by what means we are not told, in the hands 
of the friends of Hermokratés®. But the whole of his party 

* Thue. vi. 92. 3. 

2 Norman Conquest, ii. pp. 318, 394. 

* Diod. xiii. 75; wopevOeis Sc ris TeAdas, Hee vuerds émt tov cuvreray- 
pévoy témoy. The line of march after Gela would seem to be inland. 


* Tb.; mpovedOdy rH xara tiv 'Axpadwiy wvAau, See vol. ii. p. 142. 
° Ib.; rav pide rivds ebpdy mpoxareAnppévous rovs rémous, 
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had failed to follow him, and it was with a few comrades only ouar. 1x. 
that he was received within the gate. Hermokratés son of ane ae ; 
Hermon was again within the walls of Syracuse; but he Achradins 


came as a banished man who had made his way into the pl 
city, as yet indeed without bloodshed, but in the teeth of PY 
the declared will of the Syracusan people. With so small 

a company as had entered with him, he did not venture at 

once to risk any decisive action of any kind. He waited He waits 
in the agora for the remainder of his force that lagged aoe 
behind. Weare not told what became of them; if they 

came up at all, they came up too late?, 

Meanwhile the news had spread through Syracuse that Battle in 
Hermokratés was in arms within the city. The people Pda 
were roused; a multitude soon gathered in the agora, rie is 
seemingly by the order of the magistrates and in some 
military array. <A battle followed in the agora itself ?*. 

The assembled citizens were strong enough to overpower 

the small party of Hermokratés; he and the more part of 

his followers were slain. Others were taken prisoners Punish- 
and were reserved for a formal trial; their doom of banish- racy . 
ment was perhaps lighter than one might have looked 

for. ‘This sentence, it 1s plain, could apply only to Syra- 

cusan citizens; it may be that the small party which 
accompanied Hermokratés within the gate belonged wholly 

to that class. But others who should have come before Strange 
the court escaped its judgement in a strange fashion, eee 
but a fashion which has its parallels both in English 

history and in English legend 3. Some who were grievously 
wounded were given over to their friends as dead. In 

course of time some of them recovered, and one recovered 

to play a memorable part indeed. For in the immediate 

1 Diod. xiii, 75; dveAduBave rovs dpvorepodyras. 

2 Ib.; civ rois SrAos FAGo ent riv dyopay. This, it will be remembered, 
is the battle after which Arnold supposes Dioklés to have killed himself. 

See Appendix XXVI. 
3 Norman Conquest, iii. pp. 500, 505, 514. 
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onap. 1x. following of the great Hermokratés was one man, the son of 
a less renowned bearer of his own name, who was presently 
to make Syracuse, at the cost of its freedom, the greatest 
power in the European world. Dionysios son of Hermo- 
kratés is a name that has often come into our thoughts as 
we have traced the long warfare of the Athenian siege along 
so many spots which were presently to draw their chief 
his frst renown from works of his making. We have called him 
fi history, up in fancy by the site of his own castle and along the line 
of his own wall. That he had played his part, and played 
it well, as one soldier in the ranks of the defenders of Sy- 
racuse we cannot reasonably doubt. But this is the first 
time that his name is heard in our story. And we hear of 
him as one of the men who were thus strangely brought 
to life again from the very jaws of death}, 


Compar- Hermokratés died and Dionysios lived. The coupling 
hae of the names is strange in itself, and it is made more 
pit and strange by the chance that the follower of one Hermo- 
ysios. 
kratés was the son of another, and by the further fact 
that at a later stage the son of the obscure Hermokratés 
Strange. married the daughter of the renowned one. Setting apart 
certo these incidental points, it is in itself strange to find 
ship. Dionysios in the following of Hermokratés. Dionysios 
presently rises to power by the usual path of a candidate 
for tyranny. He appears as a leader of the commons and 
an accuser of men in authority. Yet here we find him 
sharing the fortunes of a man who had been banished as 
dangerous to the democracy, so dangerous that his restora- 
tion had been refused even after an act that might pass as 
a great public service. We are not told how Dionysios, 


who, as a follower of Hermokratés, must have been either 


1 Diod. xiii. 75; ries abrav moAAois wepimecdvres Tpavpaciy, ws TeTEdEv- 
Tyxdres tnd TeV avyyevav mapeddOnoay, Srws pr) TH TOU wAnOous dpy} mapa- 
SoWow* dv wat Acovvatos 6 perd ravra ray Suparovoiwy rupavyhoas. 
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actually a banished man or liable to a sentence of banish- car. 1x. 
ment, was able on his recovery again to take his place 

as a citizen. The difficulty would be less in the case of 

one who could hardly as yet be looked on as dangerous 

or eminent, The really striking thing is the union of 
Hermokratés and Dionysios in one fellowship. The Syra- 

cusan people may well have been justified in their dread 

of Hermokratés. His tendency was to oligarchy; he might 
conceivably have been driven into tyranny. But he was 
essentially a citizen, though an oligarchic citizen. His 

object was the greatness of Syracuse, the independence and 

union of Greek Sicily. He would rejoice to see Syracuse 

the head of Sicily, and to find himself the first man in 
Syracuse. But for Syracuse to reign over unwilling: allies, 

for himself to reign over unwilling citizens, was at least no 

part of his original design. In the beginning at least, 

his own personal aggrandisement could have held no 
further place in his schemes than it must hold in the 
schemes of any man who seeks to be the leader in any 
community of men. And, even if circumstances at last 

drove him to seek for more than the law of his own 
commonwealth allowed him, we may believe that his own 
advancement was still sought largely as a means to his 

great ends. We may further mark how in the change of 

times those ends had changed. Seventeen years before, at Hermo- 
the congress of Gela, what Hermokratés had set before nae 
the assembled Greeks of Sicily was the union of their SY™cU% 


and to all 
common island against Greek enemies from the old Greek Greek 


lands. Of danger from barbarians there was not a word?. rae 
Now danger from barbarians is everything; it is in warfare 
with the barbarian destroyers of Sikeliot cities that Hermo- 
kratés won his last victories. Of one thing we may be 
sure; as leader of a Syracusan commonwealth, nay even 


as lord of Syracuse, Hermokratés would never have 


1 See above, p. 81. 
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purchased a barbarian guaranty of his own power over 
his own people at the cost of the betrayal of Greek cities 
to barbarian invaders. 

Herein lies the difference between Hermokratés and the 
one man in his following whose name we know. Dionysios 
does, at certain moments of his life, stand forth as the 
champion of Hellas against barbarians. We may believe 
that at any time of his life he was best pleased to show 
himself in that character. He had, on a smaller scale, as 
one man in the following of Hermokratés, shown himself 
in that character already. But objects like these, fore- 
most in the platform of Hermokratés, were secondary in 
the platform of Dionysios. It may be that Hermokratés 
was ready to become a tyrant, if it was only asa tyrant that 
he could carry out his objects. With Dionysios the first 
object was to grasp and to secure the tyranny. To that end 
he did not scruple even to betray Greek cities to the bar- 
barians; once in possession of power, he was ready to do 
something for their recovery. The objects of Dionysios 
through life are essentially selfish; the establishment and 
maintenance of his own power comes first; he sticks at no 
means that seem to him needful for the winning of power 
or for the keeping of it. We shall before long have to 
trace the steps by which this single, perhaps unnoticed, 
soldier in the little army of Hermokratés grew to be master 
of the greatest power in Hellas and in Europe. It is only 
because of his later fame that he is casually shown to us at 
the stage which we have now reached. By a chronicler 
whose annals ended with the death of Hermokratés the 
name of Dionysios would hardly have been preserved, or 
would have been preserved only on account of the strange 
form of his escape. It may be that the death of his leader 
first suggested to him the thought of his own rise to power. 
But he was no follower of Hermokratés, no walker in his 
steps, no carrier-out of his schemes, Bent upon being 
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master of his own city, his path to lordship was necessarily cuap. 1x. 
the opposite to that of his chief. His time was not yet 

come; but he had not long to wait for it; we shall very 

soon see him enter on the steps of the “despot’s pro- 

gress 1,” that progress which we nowhere see so fully or so 

clearly set forth as in his own case. 


§ 5. The Siege of Akragas. 
B.C. 406. 


The series of events which led as their incidental re- 
sult to the establishment of the power of Dionysios, 
but whose immediate object and immediate result was 
a further overthrow of Greek cities by Phcenician hands, 
now begins. The action of Hermokratés against the Displea- 
Carthaginian possessions in Sicily naturally stirred up Geeks 
wrath at Carthage. He had done something more than a ace 
had been done by those cities which had armed for the kratés. 
defence of Selinous and had taken an actual share in the 
defence of Himera. He had won back from Carthage one 
of her newly-gained possessions, and he had carried his 
arms into ancient Pheenician lands where no Greek warrior 
had ever before been seen. Our story seems to imply that 
formal complaints were made at Syracuse on the part of 
Carthage. For we read of a Syracusan embassy to Car- Embassies 
thage, which complained of the war waged by Carthage in ate 
Sicily, and tried to bring about a settlement of the differ- and Sy 
ences between the two commonwealths”. Such a complaint 
would have great force as a retort; 1t would come rather 
late as an original complaint against the doings of Hanni- 


bal. The Carthaginian Senate made a doubtful answer, Carthage 


; ; : designs 
and presently gave its mind to making ready for a new the ae 
e e » e e e e e e e e t f 
Sicilian expedition. This time, it is said, it was the 1°G 0. 

Sicily. 


¢ 
1 See vol. ii. p. 66. 
9 Diod. xili. 79; Eupaxotaroe méwpayres els Kapynidva apéoBes, wept re 
Tov moAgpou Karepeuporro, Kat els rd AciTOY Hftovy mavoagGa THs Svapopas, 
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oHap. 1x. distinct purpose of the elders of Carthage to enslave all the 


Founda- 
tion of 
Therma, 
407. 

The first 
Cartha- 
ginian 
colony. 


Greek cities of the island 1. 

At the same time they took another step to strengthen 
themselves in Sicily by the foundation of a new city. This 
was the first distinctly Carthaginian colony in the island. 
But it was not destined to remain for any great time either 
as a distinctly Pheenician settlement or as an immediate 
possession of Carthage. Of the two cities overthrown by 
Hannibal, Selinous had been restored to a certain measure 
of life, and it kept it for a while, without ever rising again 
to its old greatness. But the death of Hermokratés cut 
short any schemes that he may have formed for the 
restoration of Himera. The site remained desolate in the 
days of Diodéros; it remains desolate in our own day. 
Still Himera was in a manner represented by a new city 


Position of which now arose at the bidding of Carthage. The site 


Termini. 


of the hot baths for which the neighbourhood of Himera 
was famous, the baths of which we have heard in the 
legend of Héraklés and in the song of Pindar?, was now 
chosen to become a stronghold of Carthage. The position 
was an important one; it must, while still a possession 
of Himera, have been more than a bathing-place; it 
must always have been a military outpost®. The hot 
springs themselves, which still bubble up as they did when 
they refreshed the conqueror of Eryx, lie at the foot of 
a hill which rises boldly above the sea, and which holds 
a marked central position in the coast which stretches 
from Palermo to Cefali. The Sikel headland stands ‘out 


1 Diod. xiii. 79; of Kapyn8dvioe tds daoxpices dugiBddrous dévres, év pev 
Th AiBip peydAras mapecnevalovro Suvdues, émbupotyres dmdoas rds év rh 
vyoy novels KaradovAdoacbat. 

? See vol. i. pp. 59, 76, 210, 417. 

° Stephen of Byzantium quotes it from the third book of Philistos as 
xwploy XeedXias. This was the book which contained the acts of Hippo- 
kratés and Gelén. Therma may have been mentioned in connexion with 
Terillos or Thérén at Himera, 
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as a boundary on the one side; on the other side lie the omar. rx. 
hills and havens of the Phcenician. Nowhere do we so {he cut 
thoroughly take in the position of Solous as a Pheenician Termini. 
outpost, the advanced guard of greater Panormos!. The 
range of the Panormitan mountains, the isolated mass of 
Herkté and its neighbour, are seen rising above the gap 
which parts the hill of Solous from the inland mountains. 
We see how wide after all was the opening into the 
Pheenician garden by the way of the coast, and we are at 
once struck by the wisdom of Carthage in planting one of 
her strongholds on the hill above the Baths of Himera. 
There is every reason to think that in so doing she was 
winning back a site which had been held by her own 
people in days when Carthage was not yet a power in 
Sicily, and when independent Solous had to withdraw 
before the advance of Himera?*. 

The fitness of the post for the plantation of a city has The site. 
been already spoken of, A height, not isolated, like Herkté 
and Solous, but a spur of the inland mountains, stands 
forth as if set there to guard the coast, to block the 
passage between the lands to the east and west of it. 
Joined by a kind of isthmus to the high mountains behind 
it, the hill above the hot springs, its steep ascent crowned 
by a wide platform, and again surmounted by a higher 
point, was thoroughly well suited to become the site of a 
town and its dominating citadel. The new city arose, a Phoenician 
Pheenician settlement, an actual colony of Carthage. A ee 
body of Carthaginian citizens were chosen, doubtless to form °!°"Y- 
the patrician order in the new dependency. With them went 
another body of natives of Africa, voluntary settlers and not 
conscripts, to form the general mass of the new population’. 


,? See vol, i. p. 265. 2 See vol. i. p. 417. 
8 Diod. xiii. 79; wplv 4 8 ta orpardmeda dtaBiBalav, earadrfavres Trav 
nokura@y Twas Kat Ta dAdov AiBiev rods Bovdropévous, Exrigay év TH RKedIg 
npos abrois rois Geppots Ddace wéAsy, dvopdoavres Gépya. 
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We can understand that to form even the plebs of a 
separate, though dependent community, was felt to be a 
higher position than that of mere subjects of Carthage in 
their own land. No Pheenician coins of the new settlement 
have come down to us, and we know not its Phenician 
name, a name most likely equivalent to that which it bears 
in Greek, Therma or Thermai, the Hot Baths, the Hot 
Baths of Himera. This last seems to have been its 
formal description, but it admitted of an easy contraction. 
Himera itself certainly never rose again; yet we presently 
hear of Himeraians as a people, and a Greek people. That 
is to say, Men of Therma and Men of Himera became 
alternative names for the people whose full description was 
Men of the Therma of Himera!. And before long those 
men were Greeks. The citizens of Carthage and their 
African subjects occupied the strong place and made it into 
a city, but into a city for strangers to dwell in. Its 
political position, its relation to Carthage, alters with the 


It preserves general revolutions of the island; but, in freedom or in 


the tradi- 
tions of 
Himera. 


bondage, Therma remained Greek and kept up the 
memories of Himera?. The town survives, and its name 
is hardly changed in the modern Zerminz. It stands out 
conspicuously, if not as one of the great cities of Sicily, 
yet as a considerable dwelling-place of men, a town and 
haven which, if not specially attractive or rich in antiquities, 


1 We shall presently come to Therma or Himera as a Greek town, though 
under Carthaginian dominion. See Diod. xiii. 114, xix. 2, where it appears 
as the birth-place of Agathoklés. But we can hardly take the words of 
Cicero (Verr. ii. 35) quite literally ; ‘‘ Oppidum Himeram Karthaginienses 
quondam ceperant ...Himera deleta, quos cives belli calamitas reliquos 
fecerat, ei sese Thermis collocarant, in ejusdem agri finibus, neque longe 
ab oppido antiquo.” The coins (Coins of Sicily, 83, 84) have commonly 
@EPMITAN, sometimes @EPMITAN IMEPAINN with the figure of the 
Himeraian Stésichoros. 

4 Cic. u.s.; “ Hise patrum fortunam et dignitatem recuperare arbitra- 
bantur, cum illa majorum ornamenta in eorum oppido collocabantur.” We 
shall hear: more of them in Cicero’s own day. 
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still keeps its historic site and shelters some memories of car. 1x. 
the past. The Phoenician has left only a memory; the The 
Greek has left only a name; but the Roman and the Arab ee ; 
may be traced in their works. The walls of the medieval 

city are there, making their way down from the height to — 

the sea. The valleys are spanned by an aqueduct of no 

single date; and the name of the mountain rising above Mount 
the city, above the Greek memories and the Roman build- ©"°8"* 
ings, belongs to the days when Greek and Roman were 

words of the same meaning. Elias himself keeps his post 

at the foot of the hill of Solunto!; but Termini looks up 

to the northern mountain of Saint Calogero. The ideal 

monk, the finder and patron of healing waters, has dis- 

placed Héraklés by the Baths of Himera, as he has dis- 

placed Daidalos by the Baths of Selinous 2, 


The foundation of the new Punic colony on the north Extension 
coast of Sicily, coming on the voluntary submission of Se- Siete 
gesta and the fuller establishment of Carthaginian power ™™¥2- 
over Panormos, Motya, and Solous, marked a stage in the 
spread of Carthaginian dominion in the island. Carthage 
had destroyed one Greek city; she had enslaved another ; 
she had supplied the place of the city which she had de- 
stroyed by a colony of her own citizens and subjects. 
Such a stage was sure to be only a step to further advance; 
and the next advance of Carthage takes the shape of an 
overwhelming blow dealt at one of the noblest cities of 
Hellas, The successes of Hannibal in Sicily stirred up the 
Senate and People of Carthage to a longing for further 
exploits of the same kind. A vast force was to be got Gathering 
ready, with the distinct purpose of making the conquest of ae one 
all Sicily’. Hannibal was again named to the command. Sicily. of 
He was now an aged man; he had done the work of his 

? See vol. i. p. 267. ? See vol. i. p. 69. 

8 Diod. xiii. 80; onevdovres dndons THs nioou Kupredoat. 
VOL. III. L | 
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country at Selinous and the work of his own house at 
Himera; he had no further special call to tempt him; he 
prayed to be allowed to decline the toilsome commission. 
His prayer was not granted in full; he was again to be 
the general of Carthage in Sicily. But he was allowed 
to share his labours with a colleague, a member of his 
own house, Himilkén son of Hanndén, of that Hannon 
who had enlarged man’s knowledge of earth and Ocean}. 
The two commanders took counsel together, and began to 
make the usual preparations for a great expedition on the 
part of Carthage. They sent some of the chief men of the 
commonwealth, plentifully supplied with money, to hire the 
best mercenaries that were to be had in Spain and the Ba- 
learic isles. They themselves went through the African 
possessions of the city, enrolling both African and Phe- 
nician troops, as well as the best warriors of Carthage 
herself. Messengers were sent to the kings and nations in 
alliance, dependent or independent, with the commonwealth ; 
troops were to be levied from Mauretania and Numidia and 
from the parts between Carthage and Kyréné?, Others 
went to Italy to hire fresh mercenaries from Campania. 
Carthage knew well the value of Campanian soldiers ; 
but those who had already served under Hannibal and 
had been left behind in Sicily were known to have such 
evil will to Carthage that they were likely to join the 
Greeks of Sicily against her®. The host thus got to- 
gether from all parts was gathered at Carthage; the 
statements of its numbers, horse and foot, range from 
120,000 to 300,000 4%. All the triremes of the common- 


1 Diod. xiii. 80; maparroupévou 5¢ 5a Td yipas, mpooxarésrnaay Kat dAdov 
orparnyov, TpiAxava Tov “Avyovos, éx THs abtis dvra auyyevelas, See above, 
p. 448. So with Nikias ; see above, p. 275. 

2 Tb.; «al rivas tay olkovyrow ra. mpds Thy Kuphyny wexrAwéva pépn. 

8 Ib.; é« 3 ris "IraXlas pucOwodpevo: Kapravots, d:eBiBacay els ArBuny' 
poecayv yap Ti pev xpelay adrav peydda cupBadrdAopéyny, rods 8 év Xxedlg 
KaTadeXeupévous Kapravods, 5: 1d mpockexopévas trois Kapyndovios, pera 
TiVv XiKelorov TaxOnoopévous. * Ib.; Timaios and Ephoros, as usual. 
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wealth were put under sailing orders; with the multitude omar. 1x. 

of transports and ships of burthen they had made up a heise 
orce 1n 

talerof more than a thousand vessels. The news of such Sicily. 

preparations reached the Greek cities of Sicily, and they 

began to make ready to meet the danger. The destroyer 

of Selinous and Himera was coming against them. Nothing 

but the most strenuous efforts, the closest union, could save 


all or any of them from the fate of Selinous and Himera. 


Syracuse took the lead. She had done good service to Action of 
Sparta in her war with Athens, which, it is well to re- 97" 
member, was not yet ended. Her own troops had been 406. 
withdrawn for duties nearer home ; but she had some claim 
on the head of Dorian Greece. An embassy was sent to 
ask for Lacedzemonian help ; Gylippos or one like Gylippos 
might do as good work against the Carthaginian as he had 
done against the Athenian. Other appeals were made te 
nearer home, to the Greeks of Italy, and, above all, to Italiots 
those who were most nearly concerned, to the Greeks of ota 
Sicily themselves. They were called on to stand ready for 
common defence on behalf of their common freedom!. The 
Syracusan fleet was made ready, and was sent to cruise off 
the western coast of Sicily, to meet the barbarian, if need 
be, in his own waters. But if Syracuse was the first to 
take heed to the common defence, it was at Akragas that Akragas 
the immediate alarm was greatest and the preparations for ae 
immediate defence were most active. It was deemed, and, 
as the event showed, rightly deemed, that that city would 
be the first object of Punic attack”. And, under the stress 
of the great coming danger, all jealousy between Syracuse 
and Akragas had passed away. 


1 Diod. xiii. 81; mpds rods mapopphoovras Ta mAqOn mpds Tov bmep Tijs 
Kowns édevdepias kivduvov. 

2 Ib. ; ’Axpayavriva ... deddyBavov, wep hy, tx’ adrovs mpwrovs Eew rd 
TOU moAéwou Bapos. 
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The position of the great city of the southern coast made 
her in everything the first in the coming danger. She 
was now the nearest Greek neighbour of Carthage ; since 
the overthrow of Selinous, the territories of Carthage and 
of Akragas had marched on each other. Hermokratés had 
indeed made Selinous once more a Greek military post; but 
it is not likely that he had occupied the whole Selinuntine 
coast from the Mazaros to the Halykos, and his settlement 
can hardly have lasted after his death. By sea, now Seli- 
nous was gone, Akragas was the nearest Sikeliot city to 
Africa, as it had always been the one which most directly 
fronted Africa. To an African power which had already 
destroyed Selinous, and which longed either to win more 
dominion or to do more destruction among the Sikeliot 
cities, Akragas might seem almost to challenge attack. 
Moreover the commercial dealings between Akragas and 
Africa had doubtless taught the prudent traders of Carthage 
that it would be more profitable to have the vines and 
olive-trees of Akragas to their own than to go on buying 
their fruits from their present owners!. The Akragantines 
therefore began to gather all their crops and substance that 
lay without the walls, and to bring all within the defences 
of their vast enclosure*. So the Athenians had done during 
the earlier Peloponnesian inroads; but then there was no 
fear of a Peloponnesian attack on the city of Athens. At 
Akragas every one knew that the city itself was the direct 
object of the invaders, The second city of Sicily, the 
wealthiest city of Hellas, was threatened with the same 
utter overthrow at barbarian hands which had already 
fallen on two of her sisters. 


1 See vol. ii. p. 390. 

4 Diod. xiii. 81; eofev ovy adrois rév re cirov Kat rovs dAAous KapTots, 
ére 8 rds krhoas dndoas dnd ris xwpas karakopiley évrds Tov reaxay. Cf. 
Thue. ii. 14, 17, 52. It is just after this that Diodéros makes that picture 
of the prosperity of Akragas on which I have drawn largely in vol. ii. p. 


390, et seqq. 
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Yet Akragas was not the first point to which Carthaginian war. 1x. 
vessels sailed in the present war. Forty triremes were sent 
in advance, but their course was towards the Carthaginian 
possessions in Sicily. These last had doubtless to be looked 
to at, such a moment, and they would be called on for their 
contingents in the present warfare. In the waters near Sea-fight 
Eryx !, that is on a voyage between Motya and Panormos, Sen 
the Punic ships fell in with the watchful fleet of Syracuse. Victory. 
A sea-fight followed, a fight stoutly contested for some 
while. In the end the Greeks had the victory; fifteen of 
the ships of Carthage perished ; the rest escaped by sailing 
hither and thither on the open sea*. We wish to hear 
whether any further action followed on the part of Syra~- 
cuse; but all that we are told is that, when Hannibal 
heard of the Carthaginian defeat, he set forth with fifty 
ships, at once to hinder the Syracusans from following up 
their success, and also to secure a safe passage for his own 
army *, The next time we hear of Syracuse in this war, 
her forces are equally zealous and equally successful; but 
it is not by sea in the parts of Eryx, but by land on the 
road between Syracuse and Akragas. We feel how frag- 
mentary our story has become in the loss of the great 
contemporary guide. But one thing is plain. At such a 
moment as this all differences among the Greeks of Sicily 
were forgotten. Akragas no longer envies Syracuse, and 
Syracuse does not vex Akragas. 


Akragas was now at the height of her splendour. The Erepenty 
magnificent Gellias* still lived. The mighty temple of of Akragas, 


1 Diod. xiii. 80; év rots wept roy “Epuxa rémots. 

2 Ib.; d:épuyov els rd wéAayos. 

3 Ib.; Zowevde yap rods piv Svpaxovatous xwdrvoar xphoacOa rH wporepy- 
part, rais 82 lias Suvdpecw dopary mapackevdoa rov Kardndovr. 

4 See vol. ii. p. 392. According to Holm (G. S. ii. 425), Gellias is to be 
seen in the Pollis—one goes back to our Syracusan king and his wine 
—of a very odd story in John of Stoboi (xii. 48), in which we not only 
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Zeus had been brought to perfection as far as walls and 
capitals and cornices were concerned. It merely awaited 
its roof!. Just before the war broke out, the city had 
seen one of those gorgeous spectacles in which Akragas 
and all its citizens delighted. A man of Akragas, Exainetos 
by name, had won an Olympic victory in the chariot-race. 
He was brought into the city on the victorious car, in a 
procession in which, besides horsemen and footmen, three 
hundred pair of white horses drew the chariots of the other 
rich men of Akragas who came to do honour to the victor *. 
These men, we must remember, must all have belonged to 
the class of the horsemen, the military strength of the city. 
Was their warlike vigour at all impaired by this wonderful 
splendour of life? We have one hint which is instructive. 
About this time, as part of the preparations for the defence, 
a military ordinance was passed in Akragas, to forbid any 
undue amount of luxury among those citizens whose duty 
it was to pass the night in the watch-towers. They doubt- 
less took their turns of sleep and of watching, and the new 
law provided for the furniture of their beds. No man was 
to have more than a mattress, a quilt, and two pillows 3. 
At Akragas, it is added with a touch of scorn, this was 


‘looked on as the hardest bed that could be endured 4. 


Among the foreign defenders of the city were some to 
whom this standard of campaign life must have seemed 
strange. A Spartan, Dexippos by name, was tarrying at 


see him in a kindly light towards his slaves, but as having views on the art 
of slave-growing. 

1 See vol. ii. p. 402. 

2 Diod. xiii. 34, 83. He gives the date; ovvendumevov 8 atte, xopis 
Tov GAdowv, cuverpides rpaxdova Aeveav innwyv, maca: nap’ abraw tiv ’AKpa- 
vyayrivey. 

5 Ib. 84; Tis woAdtopkias yevopévns norjoa YyHgiocua wept Trav ev ois 
guraxcios Savunrepevdvrav, Snws wh tis eXy wrelov TvAns Kal TepioT pmparos 
wal ku8lov nat dvoiv mpockepadalay, 

* Ib. ; rocavrns 8¢ rijs oxAnporarns orpwpyas brapxovans, efear: Aovyl- 
(coda Tiv Kard roy Aandy Blov rpuphv. 
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Gela. It was the year of Arginousai, and the name of cmap. 1x. 
Spartan , carried to a higher pitch of glory by Kallikratidas fan Deas 
in his defeat than by other leaders in their victories, was pos called 
everywhere feared and honoured. Dexippos was hardly a o8: 
Spartan of the school of Kallikratidas; but to be a Spartan 

was enough. Akragas may have thought that she was 

calling another Gylippos to her help, when she invited 
Dexippos to come to her defence with as many mercenaries 

as he could get together’. He presently came with fifteen 
hundred. The Campanians too who had quarrelled with The Cam- 
Hannibal, and who still remained in Sicily, were taken into fied. 
the Akragantine service to the number of eight hundred ?. 

Not that the city trusted wholly to help of this kind; the 

citizens of Akragas were fully ready to take their share in 

the defence. And presently all, citizens and strangers, were 

called on to do their uttermost. 

We are not told where Hannibal landed his army; doubt- Voyage of 
less at one of the havens west of Akragas. His voyage, “°0™>#- 
according to a later account, was shrouded in mystery. 

The same story is told which we hear in other cases, 
how written and sealed orders were given to the captains, 
which were to be opened only at sea, lest, it is said, the 
course of the fleet should be betrayed by deserters *. And, The lights. 
as a further precaution, the lights which the ships carried 
at their masts*—a night voyage is taken for granted— 


1 Diod. xiii. 85; he comes mpoopdrws ex T'édas wapdy, perd févov xirAlov 
nevraxoolwv. Then, as an explanation, we read, otros ydp xar’ éxeivov Tov 
xpdvov, ds Thuasds pnow, ev Térg dérpiBev, Exo dfiopa a ri marpida’ didwep 
Atiwaay of ’Axpayayriva, picOwodpevov orpariwras ws wrelorous érGeiv els 
*Axpayavra, But how came this Spartan with his dfiwpa, to be staying 
idly, as it would seem, at Gela? And had his coming anything to do 
with the Akragantine mission to Sparta ? 

2 Ib.; épcduOncay wat of mpérepov *ArvviBa cuppaxjoavres Kapnayvol, rept 
deraxoglous dvres. See above, p. 490. 

3 Iva ph bd rav abropdday igayyedOp. The story is told by Polyainos, 
Vv, 10, 2. 

* See Norman Conquest, iii. 400. 
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cuap. 1x. had their fore parts covered, lest the enemy should see them !. 
He lands Wherever it was that Hannibal landed, his course, as soon 
oe wes as he was once in the neighbourhood of Akragas, is clear 
before enough. He divided his force into two parts, to threaten 


een the city on both sides. His main camp, strongly guarded 
eee by a trench and other defences, was pitched to the south- 
west of the town, on the right of the Hypsas, on the flat 
ground formed by a bend in the river, and with its stream 
The Ibe- between the camp and the nekropolis to the north. Buta 
i ccan ei body of forty thousand, consisting of the Spaniards and 
hills. part of the Africans, was stationed on the other side of 
the town, on the hills beyond the Akragas, with the evident 
purpose of watching any help that might come from Gela 
and Syracuse”, Somewhat to our surprise, the Punic general 
Hannibal’s did not at once begin with warlike action. Having shown 
Mee : the men of Akragas how great a host it was against which 
aie. they would have to strive, he next sent a message of peace 
to the city. Let the commonwealth of Akragas become 
an ally of Carthage in the present war; that is, let her 
forces join with those of Carthage against the other Sikeliot 
cities. He even added an easier alternative. Let Akragas, 
remaining on friendly terms with Carthage, preserve a 
strict neutrality *. In asking this, he was in truth asking 
only that Akragas should act now, in the day of Punic 
invasion, as she had acted a few years earlier in the day of 
Athenian invasion. But the two cases were not parallel. 
Athens after all was not Carthage; and Akragas had 
already overcome her sullen dislike to Syracuse when she 
had joined with her, if too tardily, in sending help to Seli- 
nous. The men of Akragas were not so lost to all Sikeliot, 
1 Polyainos, v. 10. 2; Aaumrijpas Hpe 7d mpdcdev pépos meppaypyévos, 
Straus pt yvopiCocev ard Tov gurds of wordmor tov énlrAovr. 
2 See Appendix XXVIII. 
$ Diod. xiii, 85 ; dwéore:Aay mpécBeis mpds rods ’Axpayaytivous, afioovres 


partora pev ovppaxetv adrois, el b& ph ye, fovxlay exew, wat plrous eva 
Kapxnioviov, év elpqyn pévovras, 
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to all Hellenic feeling, as to accept either of the proposals cnap. rx. 
between which Hannibal gave them their choice’. As the ites 
first attacked, the honours and burthens of the championship 

were laid upon them, and they did not shrink from the 

work. The Punic offers were declined, and the city made Prepara- 
all things ready for defence. The whole military force Pea 
of Akragas was called out. The citizens were told off, 

some to take the first turn in the defence of the walls, 

others to hold themselves in readiness to relieve them. A 

special duty was laid on the Campanian mercenaries. They The Cam- 
were posted on the rock of Athéné, the highest point within }.. ae 
the walls, looking down on the whole city 2. There they Athéné. 
were doubtless to act as a check on the Spaniards and 
Africans posted on the hills beyond the Akragas. The 

city stood ready to withstand the barbarian attack, and its 
defenders looked to be presently strengthened by helpers 


from the other Sikeliot cities. 


The siege now began. The point of attack chosen. by Attack on 
Hannibal and Himilkén was the line of wall on the western on 
side of the city*. One almost wonders that they did not bre not 
make their attack on the southern wall, the wall towards ae 
the sea. The task would not have been an easy one. The 
besiegers would have had to work against the strong line 
of rock which had been hewn into the seaward defences of 
Akragas. In some parts, towards the south-eastern corner, 
these are hardly less strong than those on the western side +. 

But at the south-west end of the wall, the end nearest 


to their own camp, the southern defences were much less 


1 Diod. xiii. 85; ob mpoodefapevew riv év rH wWdAE TOs Ad-yous. 

3 Ib.; of ... Kaymravol...xarécxov tov tmép ris médews AdHov, K.7.A, 
See vol. i. p. 933: 

$ Diodéros (xiii. 85) says only, dsacxepapevor ra Teixn, Kal xa6’ ¢ éva Toro 
Oewpovrres evépodov elvar Thy wéAw. But the whole story makes it clear on 
which side it was. See vol. ii. p. 227. 

* See vol. ii. p. 402. 
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formidable than on the side chosen for attack. There was 
also more room for military operations and for the work- 
ing of military engines. On the other hand, the south 
wall had the whole city behind it in a way in which no 
other part of the defences had. Anyhow, with whatever 
motive, the Punic generals chose to attack the wall on 
the west side, the wall overhanging the valley of the 
Hypsas. This was another and loftier wall of natural 
rock, strengthened and supplied by artificial building at 
whatever points it was needed. It was hard work to bring 
any of the usual arts of the besieger against these steep 
crags defended by men whose all was staked on the defence. 
The Punic commanders carefully examined the walls, look- 
ing out for a weak point to make their attack. Such an 
one they thought they had found near the point of junction 
of the small stream of Saint Leonard with the Drago or 
Hypsas, Here the valley widens; here the line of cliffs is 
broken by a deep inlet, whose mouth, defended by a lofty 
wall of masonry brought down to the lower ground, formed 
the great outlet of Akragas to the west, the gate of Héra- 
kleia!. Beyond the gate, towards the akropolis, the natural 
wall becomes for a while considerably lower. Here then 
Hannibal and Himilkén chose the point for their main at- 
tack. Two huge moving towers were accordingly brought 
up the ravine, and set to play on the walls at this point. 
They worked during the whole of one day, and many of 
the defenders were slain. At nightfall the trumpet called 
off the besiegers, and in the night the Akragantines con- 
trived to burn the towers 2, 

The nature of the ground had fought against Hannibal 


1 See vol. ii. p. 227. 

4 Diod. xiii. 85. Polyainos (v. 10. 4) has a wonderful story how 
Himilkén employed the trick of the feigned flight, as at Ai and Senlac, how 
he lighted fires close to the town, how the pursuers, thinking that the 
town was on fire, turned to help, and how they were cut to pieces by those 
whom they had chased, helped further by some who were set in ambush. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TOMBS. 


no less than the arms of the Akragantines. With that 
barbaric grandeur of conception which a Carthaginian 
Shophet might share with a Persian king, his next plan 
was to change the nature of the ground. Even where the 
valley was widest, where the rocks were lowest, the assault 
was not easy. He would make new ground for his troops 
and engines; he would fill up the rough and narrow valley 
and the troublesome streams which ran down it. Materials 
for this purpose were found by occupying the nekropolis 
and destroying the tombs. These were to be used to pile 
up a causeway wider than the Bridge of the Dead’, for 
the better attack of the wall on the opposite height. On 
the hill of tombs we now see only those that were wrought 
in the solid rock ; in the great days of Akragas the whole 
hill was covered with tombs of masonry. It was a fancy 
of the Akragantines to commemorate in this way, not only 
their human forefathers and friends, but the horses which 
had won them fame in the games, even the pet birds of 
the boys and maidens?, Above all rose the stately tomb 
of the hero Thérén, whose name has been so hopelessly 
transferred to a work of later days in another place®. All 
these works, many of them, no doubt, no mean fruits of 
Akragantine skill, Hannibal began to sweep away, and 
to use the fragments for his mole at the bottom of the 
valley. The tomb of Thérén, victor at Himera, would be 
in Hannibal’s eyes the memorial of an enemy which called 
for an exemplary and symbolical act of destruction. The 
work of havoc was begun; but before the monument of 
the hero was altogether levelled, a sign from heaven spoke 


1 Diod. xiii. 85; mapnyyetAay rots orpariwras KaGaipety TA pyypara Kai 
Xepara Kkarackevaleay péxps TOY TeXav. See vol. ii. p. 229. 

2 Ib. 82; Sndrok 88 ray rpuphy adray rat } worAvréACia TV pynpeiav, & Ta 
pev rois dOAnrais imnos xareckevacay, Twa 58 Trois tnd Trav wapOévay Kal 
nraidov tv oixy rpepopévas dpyeOapias. Timaios said he had seen such. But 
did such 7puv¢4 go on again in restored Akragas ? 

8 See vol. ii. p. 295. 
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cap. 1x, the divine displeasure at the sacrilegious deed. A thunder- 
pater bolt fell and shook the tomb; and the prophets of Baal 
and the who followed the camp of Carthage bade the general cease 
prophets. trom this attempt on a spot thus specially hallowed }. 
aig ede At this stage at least of the siege the gods of Hellas 
ginian fought for Akragas. A plague fell on the Punic camp; 
camPs many died; others were smitten with divers sicknesses and 
death of grievous pains*, Hannibal himself, chief sinner against 
Hannibal. Hellenic gods and Hellenic men, died of the pestilence. 
The camp of Carthage was filled with vague fears. The 
watchers of the night saw oftentimes the shadows of the 
dead, the dead doubtless whose graves had been profaned, 
Human flitting around them*. Huimilkén, now left alone in com- 
ae mand, thought that the time was now come for the last 
and most fearful rite of his own creed, to move the gods 
of Canaan to come to the help of their downcast wor- 
shippers. On Hellenic soil, before the walls of Akragas, 
with the temples of a milder worship standing in ordered 
line upon the wall, the fires of Moloch were kindled. A 
precious victim was needed, and Himilkén caused a boy, 
perhaps his own son, to pass through the fire. Nor was 
this all, The Punic general would not only do his duty 
to his own gods; he would win the deities of Hellas to his 
own side. The powers of the sea were ever friendly to the 
his offering Greeks *. Himilkén therefore caused a crowd of victims, 
es ee" this time doubtless not human, to be led down to the shore, 
and thrown into the sea as an offering to Poseidén®, The 


1 Diod. xiii. 86; rdv ydp rot @npwvos rapov, dvra kal’ brepBodry péyay, 
ovvéBavey ind Kepavvod diaceceiabar, Ardnep abrov KaSapoupévov, ray TéTE 
pavredy tives mpovonoaryres SiexwAvoay. 

2 Ib.; ebOds 5% wal Aorpds évéwecev els 7d orpardmedoy, nat woddAol pey 
éreAevrav, ov dAlyot 5% orpéBAars Kat Sevais radaraplas weprémimrov. 

3 Ib.; dwéOave 5¢ wai ’AvviBas 6 orpatiyos, wai trav én rds pudakds 
npomeunopevey HyyedArAdy tives 8d vuerds elSwra palvecOar tow reredeuTn- 
KOTO, 

* See vol. ii. p. 186. 

5 Diod, xiii. 86 ; “IpiAnav 82 Oewpiv 7a TAnON Serodapovotvra, mpwToy 
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consciences of the general and his army being thus relieved, cuap. 1x. 
they went on with their work with a better heart. The The 
destruction of the tombs was stopped; but the causeway Rained 
across the valley of Hypsas was still piled up with meaner 
materials. The new ground was made!; all the engines 

in the Punic camp were brought up and set to work on it. 


Daily attacks were made on the western wall. 


While the city was thus fiercely assaulted on the side Coming 
of Hérakleia, a powerful relieving force was on its march a 
from the side of Gela. The cause of Akragas was the 
cause of all Greek Sicily. Let her undergo the fate of 
Selinous and Himera, and all men felt that their own hour 
might come next”. Even in Italy the Greek cities felt 
that the long arm of Carthage might reach them. They 
were therefore ready to send help to the Greek city which 
stood foremost in the general defence of Hellas against 
the barbarians. Syracuse took the lead. It was the last 
effort and the worthiest of that Syracusan democracy 
which had now flourished for sixty years since the fall of 
Thrasyboulos. A Syracusan force was made ready to act Succour 
in the common cause; helpers came to Syracuse from ana 
Messana and from Italy, and the army set forth for 
Akragas. On the road they were joined by the forces of from other 
Kamarina and Gela, which swelled the whole host to a tale a 
of thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse. Thirty The fleet. 


triremes meanwhile sailed along the coast in concert with 


piv travcaro Kabaipay Ta pynyeia, pera 52 ratra ixéreve rods Beovs kara Td 
rarpiov é0s, TH prv Kpbyy waida opayidoas, 7H 5e Mocadave mAHGos tepeiow 
xararovricas, It is not clear whether the boy was his own son; but we 
are fully justified in saying that it ought to have been. On the offerings 
to Poseidén cf. above, p. 489, and vol. ii. p. 195. 

1 Diod, xiii. 86; x&oas Tov mapa riv médAw moTapsy péxpt TOY TELXaY. 
This is a thoroughly good Lit of local description, which savours much more 
of Philistos than of Timaios. 

Ib. oBobpevo: ph ris adrHs Tots ZeAcvouvrioss wat rots ‘Iuepalas rhxo- 
ow of moAopkovpevot TUXNS. ‘ 
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the land army. When the news of their approach reached 
Himilkén, he sent orders to the Iberians and Africans to 
come down from the camp on the heights to meet the new 
enemy. They awaited the coming of the relieving army, 
seemingly in the lower part of the vale of the Akragas 
or among the hills immediately to the east of it, through 
which the road from Akragas to Gela passed. 

By this time the Syracusans and their allies had crossed 
the southern Himeras and were on Akragantine ground. 
At some point not far from the city they met the Punic 
detachment which was sent against them?!. A sharp contest 
followed ; we may fancy the battle-field near the point where 
the vale of the Akragas opens into the flat ground towards 
the sea, with the so-called temple of Lakinian Héra 
looking down on the fight. If that name were a true 
one, it would be a good omen for the Italiot allies. They 
held the left wing, the wing nearest to the sea; the Syra- 
cusans kept the nght. The Italiots were before long hard 
pressed in the battle. Daphnaios, so the story ran, leading 
on the right wing, heard the shouts that rose from the 
left. He hastened to the spot, and saw the Italiots giving 
way. With ready wit he came back to the right wing, 
and told his countrymen that their Italiot comrades were 
driving the enemy before them, and that they, Syra- 
cusans, should not fall behind them in prowess. Stirred 
up by this appeal, the right wing pressed on the enemy 
with redoubled zeal, and presently put them to flight?. 
Whatever truth there may be in this story, the victory 
of the Greeks is undoubted. It is added that they began 
to pursue in some disorder. Daphnaios remembered the 
mischief that had come of such an indiscreet chase during 


1 Diod. xiii. 87; $n 38 rav Supaxovolow rdv ‘Iuépay moraydv d:aBeBn- 
nérov anhytnoay of BapBapo. See Appendix XXVIIT. 

2 This story is told by Polyainos, v. 7. Daphnaios has a section tu 
himself. 
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the siege of Himera}, and he feared that Himilkén might cmap. sx. 

take advantage of the confusion to march out with his 

whole force. He contrived therefore to call off his men 

from further pursuit. He then led them, not into the city, He occu- 

but to the camp on the hills above the Akragas which their danas 

defeated enemies had just quitted ”. any 
And now all Akragas could see the routed barbarians 

fleeing in confusion. They pressed along the road beneath 

the southern wall and its range of temples, to seek shelter 

in the camp beyond the Hypsas®. Every heart among 

the defenders of the city was stirred by the sight. One 

common voice was raised, calling on the Akragantine 

generals not to lose the precious moment, but to lead 

forth the whole force of the city, and utterly to cut off 

the enemies whom their allies had already put to flight. 

The generals refused. We may give them the chance of The Akra- 

the alternative motive suggested by the historian, that is, a Sata 

fear lest, while the Akragantines were smiting the men at 

whom the Syracusans had defeated, Himilkén might 

make a successful attack on the city thus shorn of its 

defenders*. But when the relieving force was seen 

occupying the hill-camp which had been lately held by 

Africans and Iberians, the popular impulse took another 

shape. Men streamed out of the city—through the gate The people 

of Gela and down the steep road that leads to the river eee 

—to welcome the new-comers and to take counsel with *he allies. 

them. Dexippos himself was carried away with the multi- 


tude; and, while the defeated barbarians made their way 


1 Diod. xiii. 87; wat ydp rods ‘Imepalous éyivwone napa riv airiy aiviay 
Tois 5Aows érrackéras. 

2 Ib ; mapayernOels els tiv bd rav BapBdapwy éxrAcheppévyv orparoredelay, 
év ravry mapevéfadev. This is clearly the camp on the hills beyond the 
Akragas, opposed to the camp by the city of which we hear directly. 

8 Ib.; ra@v BapBdpov pevydvraw eis ri mpds Axpdyayr: wapepBorny ... 
d:eowOnoay els riv wapa. rH wéAEt mapEep“BodrHy. 

* Ib.; poBnOdvres pr ris nédAews Epnpodelans ‘IpiAkow abriy xaraddByra. 
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cap. 1x, in safety to the camp beyond the Hypsas, the Akragan- 
tines and their allies came together in full military assembly 
at some point on the eastern side of the city, not far from 
the camp newly occupied by the allies ?. 
The mili- The habits of a democratic commonwealth allowed even 
bye ee such a sudden and stormy gathering as this to put on some- 
thing of the outward shape of a more regular assembly in 
the agora or the theatre?. There was even some show of 
Indigna- debate. The universal feeling charged the Akragantine 
ie ee generals with treason. We seem to hear in our narrative 
eae something like the echo of a formal indictment. The accused 
had let slip the opportunity; they had failed to take fitting 
vengeance on the routed barbarians; when they should 
have gone forth to break the power of the enemy, they 
had allowed so many myriads of them to escape*, The 
wrath of the people was wholly turned on the generals of 
Akragas ; not a word seems to have been breathed against 
aia Daphnaios and the relieving force. It might indeed have 
conduct. been awkward to bring charges against allies who had 
but that moment come to their help, and who had already 
won a battle on their behalf. Otherwise the conduct of 
Daphnaios and his colleagues in not pursuing the enemy 
whom they had defeated seems at least as much open to 
comment as that of the Akragantine generals in not going 
forth on the same errand. What makes the matter yet 
more strange is that an officer in the army of Daphnaios, 
who could hardly have known anything of what went 
on inside Akragas, was foremost in the accusation of the 
} Diod. xiii. 87; trav é« rijs médews orpariwtay émpuydévrav—that is 
with the Syracusans and other allies who had occupied the eastern 
8 Th, ; dd ouvdpopijs els ExxAnoiay Ta TAHON cur7dde. So at the beginning 
of the next chapter. 
3 Ib.; wavrov dyavaxrobyrwy émt ro mapeioba Tov Kaipdy Kat Kexpatn- 
Kéras Tov BapBdpwy Tiv mpoohKovoay Tipwplay nap adbrav pi) AaBeiv, dAAA 
Suvapévous robs én THis woAEews orparnyous éreFeAOeiv Kal S.apbetpac rH TeV 
roAeplov Sivamuy, dpeévat rocavras pupiddas. 
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Akragantine generals. The assembly, already noisy and owap. 1x. 
tumultuous, was further stirred up against them by the cn 
fierce speech of Menés the commander of the contingent accuses the 
from Kamarina. Rage now burst all bounds. No formal ee 
resolution was passed; the defence was not even heard. 

When the generals strove to speak, they were howled Four 
down ; stones began to fly, and four of the accused officers = aay 
perished beneath the shower of missiles!. Such a form of tme4- 
death was a legal sentence in the Macedonian military 
assembly ? ; it was a common form of illegal violence among 

the motley hosts of Carthage ?; but one is amazed to hear 

of a Greek assembly, even in the wildest moments of wrath, 

thus lowering itself to the level of barbarians*. Only a 

few months later, six Athenian generals died by a sentence 406. 
more unjust, it may be, in itself than the Lynch law of 
Akragas, and which trampled under foot every principle and 

rule of Athenian law. Still the victims of Arginousai 

died according to the ordinary process of law, by virtue 

of a decree which, however illegal, took the form of a 
regular vote after a regular debate. Yet the Akragan- 

tine assembly, even in this whirlwind of bloody wrath, 
stopped to make the distinctions which the Athenian as- 

sembly failed to make. A fifth general, the youngest of 

the college, Argeios by name—was he excepted in the 
accusation of Menés ?—was allowed to pass unhurt. And 

the awe of the Spartan name sheltered Dexippos from the 

fate of his Akragantine colleagues. But suspicions were Suspicions 
whispered, perhaps accusations were openly made, telling Dexippos. 
how he, a man chosen to command, a man experienced 


1 Diod. xiii. 87; Mévns 6 Kapapwaios, ép’ Hyepyovias reraypévos, xarn- 
yopnoe trav *Axpayayrivoy orparnyav, wat mavras otro mapufuvev, K.T.A. 
One would like to know what kind of evidence he brought. 

3 Arrian, iii. 26. 3. 

8 Polyb. i. 6. 10. 

* One finds something like it a few years later among the returning 
Ten Thousand, See Xen. Anab. v. 7. 26-37. 
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cnap.ix. in warfare, had shrunk from his duty through wilful 
treason }, 

The murder—we can call it nothing else—of the Akra- 
gantine generals was a strange greeting to give to the re- 
lieving host on the day of their coming and their victory. 
It must have been followed, either in the tumultuous as- 
sembly that slew them or in a more regular one gathered 
very soon after, by an election of successors to their 
dangerous office. For generals of Akragas are again spoken 

pa of a little later 2. But for the moment the practical leader- 
naios: ship seems to pass to Daphnaios of Syracuse. For a while 
things prosper under his command. Then follows a time of 
confusion, a time of divided authority, a time certainly of 
evil counsel, and universally believed to have been a time 
of treason. Whether Daphnaios had done wisely or not in 
allowing the defeated Spaniards and Africans to escape 
so easily to the Carthaginian camp, his designs presently 
reached as far as an attack on the camp itself. But 
Hedeclines when he saw how strongly it was fortified, he gave up 
fe cee the thought of a direct attack®. Still he was able to 
ine bring the besiegers to great straits by sending horsemen 
everywhere to cut off their supplies. The story reads as if 
Himilkon had no naval foree immediately at command; the 
haven of Akragas was certainly not suited to shelter a 
Distress Carthaginian fleet. On land the Syracusan horsemen were 
Paice thoroughly in their element, cutting off the Punic foraging 
parties and allowing no kind of provision to enter the camp. 
Meanwhile the Syracusans had the command of the sea; 
and it must be remembered that the hill-camp on the left 
bank of the Akragas was no longer an outpost of the enemy. 
Corn and: whatever else was needed was freely brought into 
1 Diod., xiii. 87 ; BAaopnplas 8% rvyxdvew Kal Tov Aaxedapdniov A€finroy, 
brs reraypévos ép’ Fyyeuovias wal bord elvat Tay TOACuLRwY Epyov ob« dtetpos 

Tour’ émpafe mpodocias évexa, 


4 They appear towards the end of c. 88. 
3 Ib. 88; moAureAds abriy dpavres Wxupwpévny, 
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the city; the Akragantines felt no need to husband their cuap, 1x. 
resources, but freely enjoyed whatever came to hand. They 

fully believed that the barbarians would soon be driven to 

raise the siege by sheer stress of hunger ?. 

Such a belief was by no means without grounds. Hunger Hunger 
had made its way into the Punic camp, and men were aan 
already dying in its grasp. Those who were allowed 
to die were, we may be sure, neither Carthaginian citizens 
nor Spanish mercenaries, but the despised subjects from 
Africa. But even the best soldiers in the army were on 
short allowance. A general mutiny, led by the Cam- Mutiny 
panians, broke out ; the soldiers crowded round the tent of oak: 
Himilkén, and threatened, if they did not receive the full #™*- 
measure of their promised rations, to desert at once to the 
enemy ?. The general persuaded them to wait a few days, The plate 
giving them in pledge the cups belonging to those citizens nae 
of Carthage who were in the camp*. We thus get a ae 
glimpse of the wide distinction that was made in all Punic 
warfare between the men of the ruling city and the multi- 
tudes whom they pressed and hired into their service. The 
native Carthaginians had brought the luxuries of the city 
into the camp ; the plate of their tables was accepted as a 
valuable pledge even by half-starved men with arms in their 
hands. Huimilkén did not waste the time which he had 
thus gained. He learned that a large stock of provisions 
was coming from Syracuse to Akragas by sea, under the 
convoy of Syracusan triremes. To intercept this was his Himilkén 


intercepts 
only hope*. He sent messengers to Motya and Panormos as Gress 


for the ships that were lying in those havens. They came ee by 


with all speed; before the Syracusan fleet had reached 


1 Diod. xiii. 88 ; det mpooSoxdvres taxéws AVOnTEdOat Ty moAcopsiay. 

4 Ib,; SwerAovvro peraBddrAAcoba mpds Tovs mwoAeuious. We must re- 
member the presence on the Akragantine side of the Campanians who 
had been soldiers of Hannibal, and of whom we shall hear again directly. 
8 [b.; évéxupa 50ds rd mapa trav é« Kapxnddvos orparevopévey morhpia. 

4 Ib.3 ravrny pdvyv éxav éAnida owrnpias. 
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Akragas, Himilkén was at sea with forty triremes. A naval 
attack was exactly what the Syracusans had no fear of. The 
Carthaginians had for some while left the sea completely 
open; winter was now beginning, and no man believed 
that the enemy would be able to put to sea at such a 
moment. The Syracusan ships therefore sailed carelessly ; 
the crews of the triremes did not keep the watch that they 
ought to have kept over the provision ships which they 
were sent to protect. Before long Himilkén with his forty 
triremes was upon them. Eight of the Syracusan war- 
ships went to the bottom; the rest were chased to the 
shore. The Punic commander took possession of all the 
ships of burthen. This precious freight was soon made use 
of to relieve the hunger of the mercenaries, and to set the 
cups of the Carthaginian citizens free from pawn. 


The tide now turned again in favour of the besiegers. 
It was now no longer in the Punic camp, but within 
the walls of Akragas, that lack of food was beginning to 
be felt?» The former supplies had been too lavishly 
wasted ; the later had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The Campanians on the Akragantine side were the first to 
show the effects of the change, just as the Campanians on 
the Carthaginian side had been a little while before. The 
special service which had been assigned to them, the watch- 
ing of the outlying Punic camp on the eastern side, was no 
longer needed. Some change in their duties must have 
followed, and some quarrel may have arisen. Moreover it 
was believed that their movements were quickened by a 
bribe of fifteen talents discreetly applied by Himilkén 3, 
This gift wrought so on their minds that they forgot their 


* Diod. xiii, 88; xareppévovy trav Kapyndoviaw, ds obkért roApnodvrav 
wAnpour ras Tpippes. 

2 Ib.; édabev abrods b afros tavarwbels, 

° Ib.; warayvovras rijs trav ‘EAAhvew bmodbcews wevrexaidexa raddvrois 


Ppbaphvat. 
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old grievances against Hannibal, and transferred their cuap. 1x. 
swords from the service of Akragas to the service of Car- 
thage. But it was further believed that Punic gold had its 
weight in much higher quarters than these barbarian mercen- 
aries. By a kind of reaction from the strict home discipline 
of Sparta, greediness of gain was becoming the common 
vice of her officers in foreign commands. Dexippos, so all] Alleged 

: : , . , bribery of 
men. believed, was not superior to temptations to which pexippos. 
even Gylippos had yielded. Gylippos indeed had never 
sunk so low as to sell the cause of Hellas to barbarians ; 
from this infamy Dexippos, according to the general belief 
of the time, did not shrink. Like the Campanians, he He per- 
took his fifteen talents from Himilkén; for this sum he S48‘, 
undertook to persuade the allies of Akragas to forsake or 
her. He told the Italiot officers that, under the present away. 
lack of provisions, it was expedient to remove the war to 
some other place!. It seems to be taken for granted 
that such advice as this could have been given only under 
the influence of a bribe; and truly it is hard to see how 
the defence of beleaguered Akragas could be carried on so 
well anywhere else as at Akragas itself. It may be that 
the Italiots also had their share of Punic gifts; at any 
rate they took the hint of the Spartan, and marched off 
towards the strait. They gave out, like some warriors of 
later times, that their term of service was up* The 
Italiots only are named ; but it would seem from the course 
of the story that the Syracusans and other Sikeliots did 
the like. Akragas was left to defend herself against the Akragas 

. left to 

besiegers by no strength but her own °. herself. 


1 Diod. xiii. 88. The charge, hinted at before (p. 530, n. 1), now comes 
out more clearly; Aéyera: St nal Aéfemmos 6 Aaxedarpdnos wevrexaldexa 
Taddvros d:apOaphva ebOds yap dmexplvaro mpds rots tov ‘“Irakiwrady 
oTparnyous, Ste cuppépe Tov médrAepov év AAW svaTHcadba Tény, TY yap 
Tpopiy txrArmety, 

2 Ib.; apdpacw évéyxavres ds dieAndAvOacw of raxOeres THs orpareias 
xpdvot. 

3 In this whole narrative we miss something. There is no reason to 
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The distress and danger was great; yet the defence had 
been kept up for eight months! with many turns of 
fortune, and the time for utter despair would hardly seem 
to have come. At any rate, in the worst case, if Akragas 
was to fall, it was open to her to fall nobly, to fall like 
Selinous. The determination to which the Akragantine 
generals and their officers came certainly fills us with amaze- 
ment. They first made search throughout the city to see 
what amount of food there was; then, finding it to be very 
small, they determined that Akragas must be forsaken ?. 
Those who could flee must seek shelter elsewhere; those 
who could not flee must be left to the mercy of the bar- 
barians. And so it was done. It was not like the men 
of Mesolongi, cutting their way through the barbarian 
host, with their women and children guarded in the midst 
of a square of warriors. In the Akragantine story there 
seem to be no enemies to cut their way through; the 
fugitives go forth without any hindrance from the Punic 
camp. The Akragantines march out, and, when they are 
gone, the besiegers march in. The flitting, to be sure, 
was done by night; but even by night one would have 
thought that such a migration could not have been made 
without some knowledge of it reaching the besiegers. But, 
taking the tale as it is told us, the forsaking of Akragas 
by its own citizens must have been a scene as fearful and 
heartrending as any that history records. On every side 
of human interest, 1t must have been a scene yet sadder 


doubt the recorded facts ; of the suspected bribes we can only say, as ever, 
that the charge becomes suspicious through its very likelihood. But we 
miss the relations of cause aud connexion between the several events; 
the bribes cannot account for everything. 

1 Diod. xiii. g1. See above, p. 436. 

2 Ib, 88; ouvedOdvres of orparnyol pera ray éd’ Hyepovlas reraypévor, 
déyywoay eterdoa tov év ri dre oirov: bv ebpdvres navredds dAlyov, 
édedpovy dvaykaiov imdpyev txdunciv riv xédduv. This seems wonderfully 
quick work, The generals must be Akragantine generals, successors of 
those who were murdered. See above, p. §30. 
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than the setting-forth of the Athenians from the camp be- car. ix. 
fore Syracuse. It needed only to have been painted by the 
same hand to have been yet more famous’. 

In the one narrative that we have we are pointedly told Philistos’ 
that it was with the fall of Akragas that Philistos of anions 
Syracuse ended the first division of his great work 2. In ™stch. 
the story as we have it there are some touches that seem 
clearly to come from the hand of a contemporary, and we 
may believe that it is on no less witness than his that we 
read the harrowing details of the flight and of the entry 
of the barbarians. Men, women, and children, set out on 
the night march, leaving behind them their homes, and all 
that made their homes pleasant, all the goodly things of 
prosperous and wealthy Akragas. They went forth, they 
knew not whither, into banishment and poverty *. To save 
their lives was the utmost that they could hope, and that 
while the coming of the barbarian enemy was every mo- 
ment looked for. But, more than this, not only their goods 
were to be left behind, but their friends also. Only the 
strong and active could undertake the desperate journey ; 
the sick and aged were left behind to the mercies of Punic 
invaders. Some who could have escaped looked on a re- Some stay 
moval from their native city as worse than death; they Gaauee 
lifted up their hands to the gods, and prayed that they 
might at least die in the homes of their fathers. Among 
these was Gellias, the rich and bountiful; with a small Gellias and 
party he betook himself to the temple of Athéné in the eee ia 
akropolis, in the hope that the hearts of the barbarians ‘he temple 


of Athéné, 
might be touched with some reverence for the holy place *. 


1 See above, p. 369. 

2 Diod, xiii. 103. See Appendix I. = 

8 Th. 89; gvayxd(ovro xaradineiv els Biaprayny rots BapBapas ratr’ eg’ 
ofs gavrovs tpaxdpiCov' dparpovpévns yap THs TUXNS THY éfovolay Tay olor 
KAAQY, K.T.A. 

‘ Ib. 90. On Gellias, see vol. ii. p. 392. He is brought in now as 6 
mpurebov Trav mohuTav mAovTy Kal Kadoxaryabig. 
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Meanwhile all who were able set forth on the road to Gela 
under the protection of the still remaining armed force. 
The high-born matrons and maidens of Akragas, used to 
every luxury, had now to make their weary way, shorn of 
all that their lost wealth could supply, to the one shelter 
that was still open to them. The road and the whole 
country in the direction of Gela was covered with these 
trembling sufferers, bowed down with fear and unac- 
customed toil. At last all safely reaehed Gela, where the 
citizens welcomed them with every good will}. 

With the morning light the host of Himilkén entered 
the forsaken city. With such a plunder lying before 
them ready to be grasped, they did not care to pursue the 
fugitives. And within the undefended walls they found 
victims enough fully to glut their lust of slaughter. All 
whom they came across were slain; the temples gave no 
protection ; those who had sought shelter in them were 
dragged forth and put to death like the rest. Gellias and 
his companions, from their lofty place of refuge, might see 
what was going on in the lower parts of the city, in the range 
of temples along the southern wall. Seeing their last hope 
had failed them, the hope that they might at least escape 
the hands of the barbarians in their own persons, they set 
fire to the temple and died in the flames?, The houses 
of Akragas were thoroughly ransacked; the sack of the 
richest city of Hellas, the great and wealthy city which 
had never seen an enemy within its walls, supplied such 
a booty as none had seen before®. No small part of 
the spoil consisted of the works of art, the pictures and 
statues, which the taste of the rich citizens of Akragas 

1 Diod. xiii. 89. 

2 Ib. 90. Diodéros enlarges at some length on the act. 

* Ib.; rooavrny dpérciavy ovvfiOpacey Bony elxds torw érynedvar aédw 
olxoupévny ind dvipiy elxoor pupiddav, drdpOnrov 8% dx0 ris xricews yeyern- 


pévny, mrovoiwrarny 88 oxeddv Trav rére ‘EAAnvi8ov médcwv yeyevnpérny, 
On the population, see vol. ii. p. 396. 
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had gathered together during the years of peace!, both in cuap. 1x. 
the temples and in their own houses. The temples, thus sped of 
despoiled, were set on fire. We know what that means, 
whether the fire is kindled by Gellias or by Himilkén. 
Massive walls and columns cannot strictly speaking be 
burned; but the wooden roofs and all wooden furniture 
may be, and the flames, if they do not actually burn the 
stone-work, damage it in a way which makes it more ex- 
posed than before to the effects of decay and accident. 
The temples of Akragas, thus shorn of their ornaments 
and endangered in their fabric, were in after days restored ; 
the signs of fire, the signs of work later than the original 
building, may still be traced on them. But the greatest The Olym- 
temple of all, the mighty house of the Olympian Zeus, ee a 
unfinished when the destroyer came, never felt the restorer’s 
hand. Such a work was beyond the resources of restored 
Akragas and of Roman Agrigentum, and the hugest temple 
in European Hellas has gradually crumbled away from the 
days of Himilkén to our own”. For the gods of Greece 
and for their holy places the Punic general and his host 
had no reverence ; but in the matter of mere art Carthage 
was already coming under Hellenic influences. The statues 
and pictures torn from the temples and houses of Akragas 
were sent to Carthage as precious trophies, just as in later 
days the like spoil was carried from Syracuse to Rome. 
Among the works of the craftsman which now became a Question 

: ‘ . - 1 a8 to the 
prey, there was one piece of cunning workmanship which py) of 
would seem more in place in Carthage than in Akragas, Phalaris. 
According to the received belief both of Carthage and of later 
Agrigentum, the brazen bull of Phalaris formed part of the 
booty of Himilkén. But, as we have already seen, another 
version told that the genuine bull had long before gone 
to the bottom of the sea, and that the image which was 

1 Diod. xiii, go, 96. See vol. ii. p. 411. 
3 See vol. ii. p. 404. 
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shown at Carthage and which in after days was brought 
back to Agrigentum was a mere impostor’, 

Himilkén had thus, after eight months of siege, at the 
time of the winter solstice, got possession of the city which 
ranked second in power, first in wealth and stateliness of 
buildings, among the Greek cities of Sicily. The prize was 
much too precious to be thrown away, and no such motives 
called Himilkén to the destruction of Akragas as had 
called Hannibal to the destruction of Himera. The town 
was allowed to stand, to furnish winter-quarters for the 
Punic host, and to be used as a starting-point for further 
conquests when the next season of warfare should come ®. 
Gela was naturally marked as the next prey; but not in 
Gela only, but everywhere throughout Greek Sicily, such 
a blow as the Joss of Akmagas, its sack and the flight and 
slaughter of its inhabitants, filled every heart with fear. 
Selinous, Himera, Akragas, all were gone. Himera was 
swept away from the earth ; Selinous and Akragas were no 
longer cities of Hellas; Gela, Kamarina, Syracuse, Katané, 
Naxos, Messana, still survived; but which of them could 
hope to escape from the advancing power of destruction ? 
In the cities which still were left, some sent their wives, 
children, and property for safety into Italy*; others 
sought refuge in Syracuse as the Sikeliot city which had 
the best chance of bearing up against the enemy. But 
everywhere there was grief, fear, almost despair. And out 
of those natural feelings arose a state of mind which led 
to political results in Greek Sicily, and more immediately 
in its greatest city, which proved hardly less momentous in 
Sicilian history than the invasion of the barbarians them- 
selves. 


1 Diod. xiii. go. See vol. ii. pp. 75, 76, 462. 
2 Ib. 91; obm ebOis Karécxayper, Sno al Suvdpes ey rais olwias mapaxe- 


paoaucr. 
5 Th. 
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§ 6. The Rise of Dionysios'. ET: 
B.C. 406-405. 


The general belief throughout Greek Sicily was that it Belief 
was through the treason or cowardice of the Syracusan ae of 
generals that Akragas had been lost, and that all the other city = 
Greek cities had been brought into this frightful danger 2. generals. 
The surviving Akragantines fully shared the belief. They They are 
went to Syracuse and brought a formal accusation against =e 
the Syracusan generals. It was through their presence at nea 
Akragas that Akragas had been lost®. The charge, true 
or false, did not lack likelihood. Commanders have been 
charged with treason in far later times when the loss 
has not been so great nor the suspicion so strong. The 
Akragantines above all might be forgiven if they believed 
the worst. If the last stage of their misfortunes had been Charges 
the immediate act of their own generals, it was through the cepa 
desertion of the Syracusan generals that things had been 
brought to such a pitch that to forsake the city seemed the 
only chance. Fierce charges against the leaders of the 
Syracusan commonwealth went up from many quarters. 

And there was one man in Syracuse who saw that the time 
was come for the first step towards making himself, first a 
popular leader and then a master. 

In this moment of fear and anxiety the Syracusan The 


assembly came together to consider the state of affairs. A an 


' In this chapter, Dionysios, though a most important actor, is still an 
incidental one. Our present subject is the Punic war which began with the 
landing of Hannibal at Mazara, and ended with the treaty that Dionysios 
made with Himilkén. I therefore cannot help recording the actual rise of 
Dionysios to the tyranny and his first acts as tyrant. But the full con- 
sideration of his position as tyrant, and the examination of the authorities 
for his reign, I put off to the next chapter, which will be specially his 
own, 

3 Diod. xiii. 91; cuvéBave wai dnd ray GdAAwy XKediwrav emripnoens 
Tuyxdavewv rods Zupaxovolous, Bre tovovrous mpoordras alpotwra, & ods 
drordoOat mvduvever waca XiweAla, 


3 Ib.; pdoxovres 3:0 Thy txelvaw wapovolay drodmA€var Ti warpi8a, 
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memorable meeting it was that gathered that day in the 
wide agora between the harbour and the slopes of Achra- 
dina. It was a day that left its mark on the history of 
Sicily and the world. Two men then stepped forth into 
historic notice whom Syracuse already knew well. One 
was to make himself the most memorable actor in the 
events of his age. The other was to be the recorder of acts 
in which he filled a place second only to that of the chief 
whom he helped to raise to power. For a while every mouth 
in the crowd was shut. The general alarm was so great 
that no man dared to make any proposal with regard to 
the conduct of the war!, At last a speaker arose, and that 
speaker was Dionysios. This is the second time that we 
have heard that memorable name. We know not whether 
this was his first appearance in the assembly or whether he 
had already won for himself any position in its debates. 
At some time, either before he had joined the armed follow- 
ing of Hermokratés or after his wonderful recovery from 
the very gates of death, he had acted as a clerk to some of 
the Syracusan magistrates *, This was an office which at 
Athens was certainly looked down upon, and it was most 
likely so at Syracuse also. But war-time brings new men 
to the front ; and, notwithstanding this civil employment, 
Dionysios had won for himself a full nght to be heard on 
military matters. As a private soldier or a subordinate 
officer, he had borne his part in the war before Akragas, 
and he had borne it with distinguished honour. His dis- 
plays of courage had won him the general admiration of all 
Syracuse °, He was therefore able to speak from his own 
knowledge of all that had gone on in the campaign. And 

' Diod. xiii. 91; peyaAwv pdBov emxpepapvoy, obSeis érdApa nept rod 
woAdpou cupBovAevey, 

3 Ib. 96; é« ypapparéws wal rot rvxorros l&kwrov. T shall say more of 
the early life of Dionysios in the next chapter. 


> Ib. 92; Atovbotos, ds év rats xpds KapynBovlous paxas dvdplq ddgas 
Seynvoxévat, wepiBrewros hy wapa Tois Lvpaxovciors. 
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now, when all others kept silence, he stood forth as the cmap. ix. 
accuser of the generals of Syracuse. 

The first public appearance of Dionysios is an event so 
striking that we are likely to forget that the debate in 
which it took place gives us our only glimpse of the work- 
ing of the laws of Dioklés!. It would seem that Diony- Dionysios' 
sios, in speaking when he did, broke through the order ee as 
which the rules of the Syracusan assembly laid down for 
its members ; it is certain that he broke through the rules 
which reason and decency lay down for the guidance of all 
assemblies. The speech of Dionysios was loud and fierce. 
He arraigned the generals as traitors; they had betrayed 
Akragas to the Carthaginians. He Hivied up the people He calls 


e 


to the wildest wrath against them. He called on them not saan 

to wait for any legal trial or even for any regular vote— ae 

impeachment and bill of attainder were both too slow in generals. 

such a case. Let the people arise at once, and take sum- 

mary vengeance on the criminals*. We seem to be falling 

even below the level of the sudden military assembly held 

in the valley of the Akragas. In the darkest day of Athens 

there was a vote, if an unjust and illegal vote; there was 

no act or word of sheer violence. In the assembly which 

condemned the Akragantine generals there was at least the 

form of a vote, though the vote was carried out by violence’. 

But here, if he be truly reported, Dionysios calls on the 

people to cast aside every shred of legal form, and, instead 

of voting, to slay at once. Such language as this was He is fined 
by the ma- 

doubtless illegal ; but it would seem that the magistrates BS ee 

who presided under the new law—not the generals, but some 

other officials drawn by lot—could only lay on a fine; they 

could neither dissolve the assembly nor forcibly silence the 


1 See Appendix XXVI. 

* Diod. xiii. 91; wapaxadGy pr) weptueivar Tov Kata Tous vdpous KA‘por, 
GAN’ be xetpds ebOdes EmBeivar THY Bleny. 

* See above, p. 529, 
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speaker’. They used what powers they had, and at once 
Jaid a fine on Dionysios for his breach of order*. It seems 
implied that to Dionysios the fine imposed would have been 
a serious loss. But he had a friend whose resources were at 
this stage greater than his own. Philistos, one of the richest 
men in Syracuse, at once stepped forward and paid the 
fine. He even told Dionysios to go on speaking, all day if 
he chose; so often as the magistrates fined him, so often 
would he, Philistos, pay the fine for him. Thus en- 
couraged, Dionysios went on declaiming against the generals, 
charging them with having received bribes to betray the 
Akragantines. He then went on to attack the chief men 
of Syracuse generally; they were, he said, all of them in 
league to bring in the rule of oligarchy*. The remedy 
was plain; let them no longer choose rich and powerful 
men to the office of general. Such men despised their 
fellow-citizens and treated them as slaves; they sought 
their own advantage in the misfortunes of their country. 
Let them put at their head men of the commons, who loved 
the commons, men who had no personal position which they 
could abuse to the disadvantage of the commonwealth 5, 
Such ‘words naturally stirred up the already excited 
people to the highest pitch®, The mass of the assembly 

1 See Appendix X XVI. 

2 Diod. xiii. 91; Tav dpxdvToyv CnpuiovvTwy roy Atoviaioy KaTAa Tovs 
vdpous ws OopuBouvra. See Appendix XXVI, 

3 Ib.; @idtoros 6 ras loropias tarepov avyypdyas, odciav Exuv peydany, 
éférice Ta mpdoripa, kal rH Arovvaly mapexedcvero A€éyew 50a mpopnpetro’ 
kal mpogér: elrévros Srt kad’ SAnv riv jyépay, dv Cnuoty eédrAworv, éxrioceyv 
7d dpyipov iwép abrov. This, our first introduction of a memorable man, 
is most likely a piece of autobiography. 

* Ib.; avyxarnydpynoe kat trav GAdov THY Emonporaroy TokLTaY, GumioTas 
avrods olxeious dvras dAryapyxias. 

5 Ib.; éxeivous pey yap deonorinds dpxovras ray modLTaV KaTadppoveiy TaY 
mohAav Kal ras rhs warpiios ovppopds idias HyeioOa mpoadsovs’ rovs 32 
rameworépous ovdty mpafey Trav roobvray, Sed:é7as Ti wept abrovs dadéveay. 
This is not the democracy either of Periklés or of Athénagoras. 


° Ib. ; Gapphoas dvéoee 7a wAHGn, Kal THY exxAnoiay gwrapadtrwv. So 92; 
ou perpios éffpe Tov TeV éxxanotatévray Oupdv. 
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had come together with their minds predisposed against cuar. 1x. 
the generals. The belief that they had traitorously mis- 
conducted the war had made them universally hated?. 

The speech of Dionysios therefore fell upon willing ears. 

When he saw that he had gained his point, he seems no 

longer to have suggested open violence ;-at least we hear 

only of a vote, though we should be glad indeed to know 

by what show of constitutional forms such a vote could 

have been carried. The generals were deposed from office, The 

and other generals were chosen in their stead, one of whom, ca 
as might be looked for, was Dionysios himself*. If mili- new 
tary efficiency had been all that was needed, no choice could Seite 
have been better; Dionysios could play the part of a good Dionysius 
general as well as any man whenever he thought good. them. 
But his designs were darker and deeper than any that he 

laid to the charge of the officers whom he had supplanted. 

With him the generalship thus irregularly obtained was only 

the first step to the tyranny. 

In all this Dionysios was only treading in the most Action of 
ordinary path of tyrants; the part of the story where we sas 
most need some explanation is the conduct of Philistos, 
His position in the city was such that we should have 
expected him to be on the side of those who were denounced 
as oligarchs and traitors rather than on the side of their 
accuser. Or, if he sought for more than legal power for 
himself, we might have fancied him playing the not un- 
common part of the man of lofty birth who affects the 
character of a demagogue in order to grow from demagogue 
into tyrant. But Philistos appears throughout as a man His posi- 
satisfied with the second place, and never aiming at the first, one 


He helps to set up a tyranny; but he does not himself 


1 Diod. xiii. g2; 6 Sjpos wat wdda pucav rovs orparnyovs, da 7d Soxeiy 
mpoapiacracbat Tov moA€ pov, 

2 Ib.; 6 dipos ... rots orparnyous ... gAvce ths dpyijs, érépous 3° 
eikero orpatnyous, év ofs wai rov Arovvatov. Cf. above, p. 229, 
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seek to be tyrant; it is enough for him to be the tyrant’s 
minister. He helps on a man clearly of much lower 
position in the city than his own, one to whom his patron- 
age, as we may call it, gives increased strength. Had 
Dionysios been a lawful prince, Philistos would have ap- 
peared as a faithful servant of his prince, who was not 
always so well requited by his prince as his services de- 
served, But looking on Dionysios in his real character as 
a selfish conspirator against the laws and freedom of his 
city, the position of Philistos becomes more puzzling. It 
is strange to see a man who had a good start towards 
being leader of a commonwealth, aristocratic or demo- 
cratic, willingly take part in a revolution the result of 
which must be to make him a subject. One suspects 
that there must after all have been a side to the famous 
tyrant which was not altogether hateful. He had friends ; 
Philistos was not the only one. Some kingly qualities 
Dionysios undoubtedly had; there may have been some 
glamour about him which won men to his side, something 
which made one who was born his superior willing to accept 
a secondary place under one who was in some sort a man 
of his own making. 


Dionysios had thus gained his first point; he had taken 
the first step in the despot’s progress. He was now in a 
place of authority, though a place in which his authority 
was shared with others. As he had risen thus far by dis- 
crediting his predecessors, his next step was to rise higher 
by discrediting his colleagues. Dionysios never met the other 
generals in council; he altogether avoided them; at the 
same time he gave out that they were engaged in treason- 
able communications with the enemy 1. The best citizens, 


1 Diod. xiii. 92; otre ouvfdpevey dua rois orparnyots 008’ SAws auvyec 
ravra 82 mpdrrov, &edi80u Adyor ws Siawepropévwy adray mpds rods mode- 
plovs. Whom then could the people have given him for colleagues ? 
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we are told, that is the aristocratic party whom he had 
denounced, saw through his objects, and spoke against him 
in all their gatherings}. But the multitude, not suspecting 
his designs, loaded him with praise, and said that the city 
had at last, after much pains, found a champion who could 
be trusted”. Assemblies of the people were eeeoags 
leld to consider the needful preparations for the war *, and 
in each debate he never failed strongly to insist on the 
restoration of the exiles. By these exiles we must under- 
stand the remnant of the party of Hermokratés, those who 
were condemned to banishment when Dionysios himself 
only escaped the like sentence by being looked on as a dead 
man. He pleaded in short for the restoration of his old 
comrades. The exiles are painted in very dark colours; 
but the description reads like a mere conventional picture 
of exiles in general, while Dionysios at least could paint 
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them in colours altogether different. They are described mb of 


by an unfriendly hand as men eager for change, well" 
fitted for the purposes of one who was aiming at the ty- 
‘ranny, men who looked forward to the slaughter of their 
enemies, to the confiscation of their goods, and to the 
recovery of their own lost possessions. This last was a 
natural, it might be a lawful, wish; it might be taken for 
granted in banished men of any political party. The rest 
of the description gives us nothing specially characteristic 
of the followers of Hermokratés. To these men, we are 
told, Dionysios looked as certain to be supporters of his own 


1 Diod. xiii. g2; of xaptéoraror Trav nodkiTav bnarrevoy 7d “yevnodpevor, 
kat xara taoas Tas ovvdbous {BAaoPhpovy aitév. The mention of the ovvodor 
has a contemporary sound ; but, if Philistos is here our narrator, his report 
must surely have been a little coloured either by Diodéros himself or by 
some one between them. 

2 Ib. 3 5 88 Snporinds SyAos, dyvowv riv emPorjry, tmyver, eal pdrus Epacke 
THY «thio mpoordrny etpynxévac BéBaov. On mpoordrys see above, p. 116. 
The name is also applied to generals in the last chapter. So used, it 
marks official men, but it cannot be an official title. 

3 Ib.; modAdas éxxdnoias ovvayopevns mepl rijs els Tov moAELov TapacKeuTs. 
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designs!, Pleading for their recall, he asked why Syracuse 
should send for helpers to Italy and Peloponnésos, while 
there were men of her own stock ready to fight in her cause, 
men who had refused the most tempting offers of the 
enemy to take service on his side, men who chose rather to 
wander as exiles in foreign lands than to do anything 
hostile to their own city”. Their punishment was the 
result of former quarrels in the state; recalled, they would 
fight valiantly for Syracuse, if only to repay the favour of 
their restoration to those who had voted for it. This 
sounds like a trace of arguments really used by Dionysios ; 
it has a ring altogether different from the other conventional 
picture of banished men. And we seem to see in his words 
signs of dealings unrecorded in the narrative history, of 
attempts on the part of Carthage to win over Hermokratés 
and his followers to her side, at the time when he was acting 
as an independent power in Sicily. Dionysios in short was 
asking for the recall of his own comrades, men who might 
likely enough become his instruments, but whose first tie 
to him had been of a nobler kind. He pleaded their cause 
in many assemblies ; his colleagues dared not oppose him ; 
they saw how thoroughly the feeling of the people was on 
his side; if the recall of the exiles was voted against their 
opposition, the credit would go to Dionysios, and the odium 
would be their own *. The vote for the recall of the exiles, 
tliat is, of the men who had striven to make their way into 

1 Diod. xiii. 925 éamicwy ldious ew rots puyadas, dvOpwrous peraBoAjs 
émcOupotvras, kal mpds riv erideaw THs Tupavvi8os ebOérws Siaxetpévous’ HuedAov 
yap HSéws dpeoOar Trav ExOpav pdvous, Snueroes TaV odatdy, EavTois dmoKabe- 
orapéva Ta xXpnuara, 

3 Ib.; of, rav modepiov peyddas Swpeds tmoxvoupdvwy, dy cverparevowot, 
wpouperoOa padrrov éni févns ddrwpdvovs dnobaveiv, Hrep dr\Adrpidy re nara 
tis tarpldos BovAevoac@a. 

S Ib.; ef 8d ras yeyernuévas &y rH méAG oraces puyely, viv ye TuydvTas 
rabrys Ths ebepyecias, npobvpws dywnetcOa, Trois ed moncacw drodi8dvras 
Xap ras. 

* Ib. ; dd rd Oewpety Eaur@ prev weprecoptyyny riv dwéyOeav, exelvy 88 riv 
mapa tav ebepyernOévray yap. 
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Syracuse by the side of Hermokratés, was accordingly passed, car. 1x. 
and they presently came back to the city}. 


We go back to the war with Carthage. That war had 
now to be waged on the side of Syracuse with Dionysios 
in formal office simply one member of a college of generals, 
but practically holding a position in which none of his col- 
leagues shared. Himulkén had been resting his army during’ Objects of 
the winter in his comfortable quarters in forsaken Akragas, aaa 
With the next season of warfare he would assuredly go forth 
to attempt new conquests, and the first object of his renewed 
attacks could not fail to be Gela. The men of Gela had Danger of 
sent their contingent to the army which had marched to soe 
the relief of Akragas, and they had hospitably received the 
fugitives from that hapless city ?. These last were, at 
some stage which could not have been very far from the 
present time, planted by Syracuse in the Syracusan outpost 
of Leontinoi, once an independent city of Hellas3. We 
now get a glimpse of the internal state of Gela. Its citizens Politics of 
were, like those of other cities, divided by political disputes. °°* 
And the city seems to stand, for immediate military pur- its military 
poses, in a certain relation of dependence on Syracuse, which ee 
doubtlessly does not imply any acknowledged political de- 5y™#<use. 


pendence. We find the Lacedemonian Dexippos at Gela, Dexippos 
commands 
& garrison 
command is held by a commission from Syracuse*. There 4+ Gela. 
was clearly at least a party in Gela to which the pre- 


sence of this force was not displeasing. We see also that 


at the head of a garrison, seemingly of mercenaries, and his 


1 Looking back to c. 75 of Diodéros (see p. 505) we see that there were 
two classes of them, those who had not reached the gate when Hermokratés 
went in, and the survivors of those who went in with him, who were for- 
mally banished. 

4 See above, p. 536. 

§ Diod. xiii. 89; dorepov els Acovrivovs xargxnoay, Supakovatoy abrois 
dovrev tiv médALwv ravrny olenThpoy. 

* Ib. 93; 7Hv wédAw trav TeAgawy, iv rére mapepudarre Aégfimros 6 Aaxe- 
Sa:pdvios, karagradels ind EZupaxovciow. 
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cua. 1x. there was at the same time a dispute between the Geloan 

an eaee commons and an oligarchic party, described as the rich’. 

andthe The commons, we are told, envied their ascendency, and 

onume spoke of it by a name which expressed the power of 

masters over slaves?. Such disputes were always coming 

to the front in the Greek commonwealths; but we may 

be pretty certain that in this case the quarrel was at least 

sharpened by the actual state of affairs, The immediate 

dispute had most likely, as at Syracuse, arisen out of the 

treatment of the war. If we could look a little more 

narrowly into Geloan politics, we should most likely find 

that the Geloan generals were charged with not having 

done their best for the defence of Akragas. Those who 

brought that charge would naturally Jook on the party of 

Dionysios and Philistos at Syracuse as the surest defence of 

The Gela against foes within and without. It doubtless marks 

yaaees the increased influence of this popular party that letters 

a tis gar- were sent from Gela to Syracuse, asking for an increase of 
the Syracusan force in Gela 3. 

No application could have better suited the purposes of 

Dionysios. His influence was now such that he was him- 

self sent in answer to it, with a body of two thousand foot 

and four hundred horse. Whether they were citizens, allies, 

or mercenaries, we are not told; but we may suspect that 

the restored exiles formed a strong element among them. 

Dionysios Dionysios made his way to Gela with all speed, and at once 


ae to threw himself zealously into the local disputes. At Gela 


Gela. he was able to carry out yet more violent measures than 


any that he had attempted at Syracuse. He accused, so it 


1 Diod. xiii. 93; xaradaBayv robs ebmopwrarous oraciaovras mpos Toy Shpov. 

2 Ib.; rots ydp Suvarwrarois POovobvres Tiv éxeivey tmrepoxnv Seororelay 
éautiv dmexadovy, Aconoreia is not an usual word in this sense. We 
should rather have looked for dvvacreia, the tyranny in the hands of 
several, 

3 Ib.; é« rijs TéAas évexévrav ypayparov Smws drograk@or orparidrat 
mXelous. : 
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is implied, the whole body of the rich and powerful in Gela cuar. 1x. 
before the Geloan assembly. He procured their condemna- He pro. 
tion to death and the confiscation of their property !. Yet Saree 
it is hard to believe in slaughter on such a scale as this, sie 
not wrought like the massacre which Dionysios had hinted 

at in Syracuse, but decreed with the formalities, if not of a 

judicial sentence, at least of a bill of attainder. We are 
strongly tempted to think that the victims were the generals 

only, men against whom Dionysios might be able to find or 

ifivent some definite charge, and not the whole body of the 

rich and well-born in Gela. Whether the number of the He raises 
condemned was many or few, their confiscated wealth was rene 
treated by Dionysios, or by the Geloan assembly under his 
influence, as a contribution to the common military chest. 

Of any action on the part of Dexippos or his garrison we 

have heard nothing at this stage. Dionysios was able to 

give them their arrears of pay”, and he promised to the 

soldiers whom he had himself brought double the pay which 

the Syracusan commonwealth had promised them’. This 

reads as if both forces were at least largely mercenary, but 

we must not forget that citizens too received pay during 

the time that they were actually serving. By these means His popu- 
he won the attachment of both divisions of the army, as aed ee 
well as that of the commons of Gela. They looked on him 

as the author of their freedom; they passed votes in his 

honour, votes accompanied by large gifts, and they sent His 
envoys to Syracuse formally to announce to the common- eae 
wealth the honours which a sister city had bestowed on an aey = 


illustrious Syracusan *, 


1 Diod. xiii. 93; xarnyopnoas abrav tv éxxAnoiq Kal xaraxpivas, abrods 
pev dréxreve, tas & ovcias abrav e5npevoev. 

2 Ib.; dx rev xpnpdrav rovrav rois pev ppovpovar Thy addy, dy dyyetro 
Adfimnos, daédaxe rods dperdopévous piaBous. 

3 Ib.; émnyyeiAaro dimdois roujreav rovs peOods ay } wédus erage, 

* Ib. ; egéweppay mpéoBas rors éwawécovras év Zvpaxovous, kat Ta Ynypl- 
opara pépovras,éy ols abrov peyadAats Swpeais érinnaar. 
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All this exactly served the purposes of Dionysios. His 
object now was to go back to Syracuse, and on the 
strength of his newly increased reputation, to help on 
his schemes of seizing the tyranny. He took Dexippos 
into his counsels; whether he let the Spartan into a full 
knowledge of his whole design may be doubted. But he 
at least proposed to him to join him in a march to Syracuse. 
When Dexippos refused, he made ready to start at once 
with the force which he had himself brought to Gela 
and which is spoken of as his own?. But the Geloans had 
no mind to part with one whom they had already pro- 
claimed as their deliverer. They felt assured that the next 
step of the Punic commander would be an attack on their 
own city with his full force. They prayed Dionysios to 
tarry at Gela, lest, without the help of their newly-found 
protector, they might have to go through all that their 
neighbours and colonists at Akragas had gone through ?. 

The appeal of the Geloans to Dionysios was made in all 
singlemindedness. The candidate for tyranny did not look 
on things in the same light. To tarry at Gela would by 
no means have suited the purposes of Dionysios, He had to 
show himself at Syracuse, in all the new glory of the 
destroyer of the Geloan oligarchy. He told the men of 
Gela that he would come back as soon as might be with a 
larger army; for the present he set forth for Syracuse with 
his own soldiers 3. At the moment of his coming, the Syra- 
cusan people were gathered together in the theatre, not for 
any political debate, but for the enjoyment of a dramatic 
spectacle*. Dionysios and his party, as they drew near to 

1 Diod. xiii. 93; 6 8 Acovicios éweBdAeTO pev Tov Adfirmoy reidev Kowve- 
vijou ris émBoArjs énet 8 ob ovyxareridero, pera trav Ldiwy oTpariwtay 
érotpos Fv dvaxdpnrey els Supaxovoas. 

3 Ib.; ééovro rod Arovvaclov peivas, cat py) wepideiy abrovs ra abra Trois 
*Axpayavrivos nadéyras. 

3 Ib.; pera ray l3lov orpariwrdy, as just before, 


* Tb. 94; Odas ottons év rais Supaxotcas, riv Spay ris dwaddAayhs roav ex 
Tov Oedrpov maphy els riv wot. 
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the gate of Achradina, must have passed below the theatre ; cuar. 1x. 
if the last views on the Greek theatre are correct, no barrier 

would have hidden them from the spectators! ; in any case 

the occupants of the highest seats might, in the midst of the 

mimic actions and sufferings on which they were gazing, 

have been called back to the realities of life by the sight of 

their own countrymen marching back in arms from the 
neighbouring city. As Dionysios reached the gate, the 
entertainment came tdan end; the multitude, pouring out 

of the theatre, gathered round him and his followers, craving 

for news of the enemy”. It was no regular assembly; Irregular 
but the popular general seized the opportunity for a stirring *™>'- 
harangue. The Syracusan people, Dionysios told them, knew Dionysios 
not that they had, in those whom they had placed at the coves his 
head of affairs, enemies at home far more dangerous than the ©lleagues. 
Carthaginians without. In those enemies they put their 

trust ; they amused themselves with festivals in the theatre, 

while their own chiefs left the soldiers unpaid and turned 

the revenues of the state to their own profit®. Mean- 

while the foreign enemy was making ready for carrying 

on the war on the vastest scale, and of that the generals of 
Syracuse took no heed. Why all this was he had long 

known, and he now knew better than ever. A herald Allegea 
had been sent from Himilkén to himself, under pretence #i2"nt 
of treating for the ransom of prisoners‘, but really with Pes 
the object of tempting Dionysios into a treasonable under- 
standing. Heit was, Dionysios who now spoke to them, on 

whom the Carthaginian commander set a higher price than 

on any of his colleagues; he it was whom he had invited, if 

1 See vol. ii. p. 288. 

9 Diod. xiii. 94; ovv3papdyvrav raév dxAov én’ abroy Kal nuvOavopévoy nepi 
Tav Kapxndovior. 

3 Ib. ; robs tvdov trav Kowdy xpoerraras, ols of wey wodita morevovtes 
éopra{ovaw, abrot 38 diapopouvres 7A Synydoia, rods orpariwras dyladous 
WewonKact. 

* Ib.; "Iplacova yap mpos airy dmeoradnévar xhpuxa, mpipacw yey trép 
tiv alypadrm@roy. 
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cuap.1x. he could not do any active service on the side of Carthage, 
at least not to be active in any operations against her. To 
such a pitch, added Dionysios, with the air of a righteous 
man charged with wrong that he abhorred, had the 
treacherous dealings of his colleagues come, that he, the 
incorruptible, not only shared the common dangers of his 

He resigns fellow-citizens, but was further believed by the enemy to 

on be capable of treason against them?. In such a case he 
could no longer be general; he would give back to the 
people the command which they had bestowed upon him. 
By words like these, uttered with the full power of passionate 
eloquence, every hearer was stirred. No legal action could 
be taken at the moment; but of the crowd which had 
flocked joyously to the spectacle in the theatre every man 
now went back to his house heavy and distressed ?. 


Lawful The next day a lawful assembly came together, sum- 
assembly 


next day, Moned, we may believe, by Dionysios as his last act in 


the office which he was about to throw up*. He again 
renewed his charges against his colleagues, amidst the 
general applause of the multitude. But the proposal of any 
Dionysios definite step was left to others. It was no doubt by a well- 


is chosen ‘ ‘ 
orparnyds understood arrangement that a cry was raised in the assem- 


shia bly to make Dionysios general with full powers. Let them 


not wait till the enemy’s battering engines were shaking the 
walls of Syracuse *; let the needful step be taken at once; 
let power be put into the mght hands while there was yet 
time®, The cry was followed up by speakers prepared 


1 Diod. xiii. 94; ob ydp dvexroyv elvai, THY GAAwY nwAOCbYToW THY narpida, 
Ha) pdvoy Kwduvevev pera tov nodiTav, GAAA Kal Bdgav pereaxnnévar Tijs 
mpodogias. 

2 Tb.; els &xaoros dywndy els ofxov txwpicOn. This is surely a con- 
temporary touch. 

3 Ib.; ry borepatg ovvayxGelons éxndAnolas. 

* Th.; pt) weprpévery Aypis dv of mor€puot trois relyeow émoeiwor. 

5 Ib.; rav KxaOnpévov tives dveBdnoay arpatnydv abrov aviroxpdropa 
kaftardva .. . xpelay yap éxev 7d péyeOos rot moAdyou raobrov arpa: 
THOU. 
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with arguments and precedents. The fate of the offending cuap. 1x. 
generals might be discussed in another assembly with 
greater leisure; the business of the moment was to pro- 

vide for the needs of the moment!. With so great and 
terrible a war on their hands, a commander was needed 

under whom there might be a hope of success, a com- 
mander at once able and trustworthy. Such an one they 

had ready at hand in the man who had fought so well in the 

ranks, the man whom they had chosen to command as 
general, but who had been driven by unworthy colleagues 

to lay down an office which he could no longer hold with 
honour. Let that man, Dionysios son of Hermokratés, be 

at once placed at the head of affairs; let him be general 

with full powers, free and untrammelled by colleagues, 

to do all that might be needed for the welfare of the 

state. So had Syracuse done in earlier times when her Precedent 
existence had before been threatened by the same enemy. nee 
It was under the command of Gelén as general with full 
powers that the great salvation of Himera had been won ; 

let the same trust be placed in Dionysios, and a new de- 
liverance would follow worthy of the old ?. 

The historic reference was a daring one. The name of Memory of 
Gelén, general, tyrant, or king, as we may choose to call ooen 
him, was still honoured at Syracuse, and not wholly with- 
out reason. His statues, his stately tomb, were still rever- 
enced as those of a hero and a second founder. A few 
aged men could remember his great victory and his solemn 
funeral seventy-two years before. But a speaker on the 
other side might easily have reminded his hearers that the 
glorious rule of Gelén had been followed, first by the oppres- 
sions of Hierén and then by that tyranny of Thrasyboulos 
which not only Syracuse but all European Sicily had 


 Diod. xiii. 94; 7a wept raw mpodoray év éxxrncig Bovreberbar rev yap 
éveorwrav katpav ddAdrptoy elvat. Some word like érépg has clearly dropped 
out before éx#A1</q. ? See vol. ii. p. 4y9. 
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united to put down. But in the present state of mind of 
the Syracusan assembly, the reference to the greatest day 
in the Syracusan annals did its work. Dionysios, brave and 
trustworthy as Gelén, should go forth, with the full powers 
which Gelén had wielded, once more to overthrow the 
enemy whom Geldén had overthrown. A vote taken on the 
spot declared Dionysios general with full powers'. His 
first act in that character was to propose and carry a 
decree that the pay of the soldiers should be doubled®. If 
this were so, he said, all men would be more ready and 
zealous in the struggle; nor need they fear the cost; the 
hoard of Syracuse under his command would be fully 
able to bear it. The assembly was then dismissed *. 


The second step in the despot’s progress was thus taken. 
Dionysios, untrammelled by colleagues, was placed at the 
head of the armies and of the commonwealth of Syracuse. 
The vote which gave him such powers was certainly hasty, 
perhaps irregular; but the office which it bestowed was in 
itself a perfectly legal one. It was no more than the ap- 
plication of the principle of the Roman dictatorship ; 

In seasons of great peril 
"Tis good that one bear sway. 
The commission given to Dionysios in no way set him 
above the laws; it simply empowered him, at a moment 
when united and vigorous action was called for, to take 
such military steps as he might think good, without 
either consulting colleagues or asking for decrees of the 

1 Diod. xiii. 94; Taxd Trav modAdOv, Honep elisPacrw, tnt ro xeipov perdy- 
tov, 5 Atovvacos énedeixOn orparnyds abroxpdrwp. Whose is the general 
reflexion ! 

On Mitford’s general view of Dionysios, I mean to say something 
elsewhere. I will say here only that I cannot admit that the words about 
Hipparinos in Plut. Dion 3, necessarily prove that Dionysios had a col- 
league in his extraordinary command. 

2 Diod. xiii. 95; Yygiopa ~ypape rots poOods Biwdraclovs elvas, 

3 Ib.; dcadrvdelons ris éxxAnolas. 
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assembly on every point. It was the same commission, cuap. 1x. 
only given to one man instead of three, which the Athenian 
assembly had given to Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachos 
at the beginning of the expedition against Syracuse ?. 
No doubt it made, especially in Greek ideas, a vast differ- 
ence that the commission was given to one man instead 
of to three. But we have an analogy in very recent 
times in the vast powers which we have seen the greatest 
commonwealth of modern days intrust to its chief in time 
of danger. The dictatorship, as we may call it, of Diony- Abraham 
sios came practically to the same thing as the dictator- pons 
ship less formally conferred on Abraham Lincoln during 
the great American Civil War. The difference in all the 
cases lay wholly in the personal characters of the men 
concerned. Neither Nikias nor Lincoln, nor Alkibiadés 
either, nor yet any Fabius or Marcius who carried the 
axe in his fasces, was the least likely to make himself 
tyrant. With Dionysios every step that he gained was 
a step towards the tyranny and nothing else. And to 


have received this extraordinary, though not illegal, measure A step 
towards the 


of authority was a very great step indeed. Master of the tyranny. 


military resources of the city, he had the means, if so he 
chose, of using them, not against the common enemy, but 
for the advancement of his own power and the overthrow 
of the liberties of his fellow-citizens. 

As the story is told us, men began to feel this as soon as Reaction at 

the vote was passed. The assembly was hardly dissolved ee 
before some of the citizens began to blame their own act?. 
They began to feel the shadow of the dominion which they 
were helping to place in the hands of asingle man. They 
had sought to secure freedom by placing power in the hands 

' Thue. vi. 26. 1; of "A@nvatos éynpicavro evOds adtoxparopas elvas, K.7. A. 
See above, p. 165. 

3 Diod. xiii. 95 ; od« dAlyot ry Supaxovclav Karnydpouy tay apaxdévraw, 


Gonep ov« abrot ratra xexupwxdres, This seems a touch from Thuc. viii. 1 ; 
Gaonep obe avrot Ynpradpevor. 
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of a man whom they believed that they could trust; they 
began to fear that they had thereby given themselves a 
master!. With such feelings abroad, the object of Diony- 
silos was to take one step more, to secure one more vote in 
his favour, before the citizens generally had turned against 
him?, One thing still was wanting; the general with 
full powers had the military forces of Syracuse placed at his 
discretion ; but in the citizen armies of that day there were 
some bounds even to military obedience. Dionysios could 
hardly expect that citizens or allies of Syracuse would 
march at his bidding to disperse the senate or assembly of 
Syracuse in a lawful session, or to seize the chief men of the 
city in their beds without sentence or accusation. What 
he still needed was to have a force at his bidding which 
would obey him even on such errands as these. He wanted 
in short the personal body-guard which distinguished the 
tyrant from the lawful magistrate. This he sought to 
obtain by an elaborate stratagem which is said to have been 
suggested to his mind by the old story of Peisistratos of 
Athens. He, so the tale ran, had obtained his guard of 
clubmen by the pretence that the enemies of freedom had 
attacked and wounded him*, But Dionysios doubted 
whether, in the present temper of many at Syracuse, such 
a vote could be obtained from any Syracusan assembly. 
Tie chose another spot for the execution of the trick 
which he designed. He had thus early learned what in 
days long after was still deemed a secret of empire‘. It 


was not only in Syracuse that a tyrant of Syracuse could 
be made. 


1 Diod. xiii. 95; rots Aoyopois eis éaurods épyonévan, rhv ecopévny Buva- 
orelay dveBedpouv, ovro pev yap obv BeBadoa BovdAduevar tiv éAevdeplay, 
érabov éavrots 8eondrny rijs warpidos nabeotaxdéres. On Seondrys (not a 
technical term like 7¥pavyos) see above, p. 548. 

3 Ib.; Thy perdvoay ray dxAav pOaca: BovdAdpevos. 

* Ib. Cf. Herod. i. 59. 

* Tac. Hist. i, 4; ‘ Evulgato imperii arcano posse principem alibi quam 
Rome fieri.” 
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Leontinoi, the commonwealth which Syracuse had cwap. 1x. 
swallowed up and which Athens had failed to restore Fosition of 
to separate being, now begins to play an important part 
in our story. But as yet it is always the part, if not of a 
dependency of Syracuse, yet of something which stands in 
a special relation to Syracuse. lLeontinoi is at this moment 
a town under the dominion of Syracuse, which Syracuse 
uses for her own purposes, but which may, if it so happens, 
become the scene of plans and actions contrary to those 
purposes. Just now we are told that Leontinoi was full of The exiles 
exiles and strangers; that is, 1t had been assigned as a ae 
place of shelter for the fugitives from Akragas!. These 
men were likely to be favourable to Dionysios ; they had 
witnessed his gallant exploits in the war waged around 
their own city. They were bitter enemies of the Syra- 
cusan generals whom Dionysios had overthrown?; they 
were naturally partisans of the man who had overthrown 
them. We are not told what was their political position 
at Leontinoi. Unless they had been formally admitted 
to Syracusan citizenship—a thing of which we have no 
hint—they could have no votes in a regular Syracusan 
assembly; but they might easily be made use of away 
from Syracuse for the purposes of Dionysios. The general General 
accordingly ordered the whole military population of Sy- ae 
racuse up to the age of forty years to march to Leontinoi in 
arms with provisions for thirty days. A march to Leon- 
tinoi might have a strange sound, when the point directly 
threatened by the enemy was Gela; but that was a matter 
within the discretion of the general with full powers. The 
limit of age was most likely designed to keep out those 
whose years and experience would make them the most 
troublesome censors; and it is somewhat strangely added 


' Diod. xiii. 95; abrn 4 wddus rére ppovprov Ry rois Yupaxociots wAjpes 
trapxov puyddav xal févowv dvOpumav, Cf. at the end of c, 89. 
7 Ib. gt. See above, p. 547. 
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that he expected that the mass of the Syracusans would 
not come to Leontinoi!. It was clearly to his advantage 
that they should stay away; but it might seem somewhat 
dangerous to trust to the probable breach of his own orders. 
With some following or other he made his march, and 
encamped for the night near Leontinoi?, on one or other 
of the spots which look up to its double akropolis. In the 
night a cry was heard, a disturbance and a rushing to and 
fro. The news was spread abroad by the slaves of Diony- 
sios, that their master, the general of the Syracusans, 
attacked by traitors, had been driven to seek shelter in the 
akropolis of Leontinoi®. On one or other of the two 
heights which bore that name he abode for the night ; he 
kindled fires; he sent for the best known men among the 
soldiers to come to his help and to share his counsels, On 
the morrow an assembly of some kind was got together *. 
In a military gathering like this, the distinctions of Syra- 
cusan citizenship could hardly be attended to; none who 
bore arms, allies or mercenaries, could be shut out. The 
exiles from Akragas would be there ready to support any 
demands of Dionysios. To this gathering the general 
told his story; he spoke much of the conspiracy against 
him on the part of the enemies of the commonwealth ; 
he at last obtained a vote, authorizing him to pick out 
from the army six hundred men at pleasure to form his 
personal body-guard®. From that moment we may call 
him tyrant. 


1 Diod. xiii. 95; #Am¢e ydp rovrous [the exiles] cvvayanoras Efew émbu- 
povvras peraBodAjs’ trav 8 Svpaxovalwy rovs mAciarous ovd’ Fev els 
Acovrivous. 

2 Ib.; éwi rijs xdpas orparomedebuy, that is outside the city. See vol. i. 
p- 369. 

3 Ib.; «pavynv émolgcey Kat OdpuBov Sid rev lBiow olxerdv' rotro 8 
npagtas cuvépuyey els tiv dxpomodw. 

* Ib. ; dua 3 hudpg rot wAnGous 40poroGévros els Acovrivous. 

5 Ib.; érece rots SyAous 8otva pbrAaxas abry Trav orpariwri éfakoalous, 
obs dy mpoaphras. 
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The one dynasty of tyrants that Syracuse had yet seen cuar. 1x. 
was founded by a lord of Gela who was invited to Syracuse Dion = 
as a helper of one of her contending parties, and who made 
himself absolute master of both. Gelén had come alto- 
gether from outside. Dionysios was a citizen of Syracuse, 
the chosen general of her armies; but he did not seize the 
tyranny from within any more than Gelin; to make him- 
self master of the commonwealth, he too had to put on 
somewhat of the character of a conqueror from without. It 
was in the outpost of Leontinoi, not in Ortygia or Achra- 
dina, not in the assembly of Syracuse but amidst a mixed 
multitude of citizens, mercenaries, and exiles, that Diony- 
sios first found himself really master of his native city. 

With his six hundred ready to do his bidding, he went Hein- _ 
on to enlarge the numbers of those who were bound not beds ae 
to Syracuse but to Dionysios. He presently chose more 8""?- 
than a thousand others, picked out from among the most 

needy and most daring men in the army!; these he adorned 

with the most costly and splendid arms, and bound them to 

himself by the most lavish promises. He then gathered He wins 


over the 


the mercenaries around him, and made them his own by creeds 


winning words?, To them one cause was the same as another, ®"2- 

and the service of a bountiful master might be more at- 

tractive than that of a commonwealth. The general mass Hechanges 
of the Syracusan army might be harder to deal with ; but ee 
he did what he could to bring it under his control, by dis- °° 
missing officers and appointing others as it suited him 3, 

He further sent for the mercenaries who were in garrison 

at Gela, with their captain the Spartan Dexippos. He had He sends 


; 5 away Dex- 
tried Dexippos already *, and he had found that he did not jppce, 


suit his purposes ; he now sent him back to Peloponnésos, as 


1 Diod. xiii. 96; rods xpnpdrow pev évieeis rp 5é YuxT Opaceis éwir€fas, 

2 Ib.; pirarOpdras Adyors xphpevos ldlous Kareoxevace. 

> Ib.; pererider 88 nal rds rages, Tols mtoToTATO:s Tas HyEepovias wapa- 
5:8obs. 

* See above, p. 550. 
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CHAP, Ix. a man who was not unlikely to help the people of Syracuse in 
any efforts to win back their freedom 1. He further gathered 
together from all quarters men who are described as exiles 
and godless ?~—the last epithet is surely not meant to apply 
to the luckless fugitives from Akragas—and at the head of 

Reaction this mixed force, he marched back to Syracuse. Men’s eyes 
Dion) ais were by this time opened ; it was with heavy hearts that the 
citizens saw the man whom they had trusted and promoted 
come back to the city in the unmistakeable character of its 
He dwells master. Dionysios now took up his dwelling by the docks 
ae in the Great Harbour, between Ortygia and the gate of 
Achradina. There was now no question as to the political 
His condition of the city. The general with full powers, once 
ihe ag supplied with a personal body-guard, had quickly grown 
into the tyrant; the long reign of the elder Dionysios had 


3 
begun 3. 


§ 7. Dionysios and the War of Gela. 
B.C. 405. 


It is cnrious to see how soon a man possessed, by what- 
ever means, of absolute power, instinctively begins to put 


He tries to on some of the feelings of a prince. Dionysios had sprung 


cae from small beginnings; he had no family honours to boast 


with the of ; but, once lord of Syracuse, he saw that it was likely 
great 


families. to serve his turn, and it would be gratifying to his pride, to 
connect himself as closely as might be with some of the 
illustrious houses of the city*. One of his first acts as 


1 Diod. xiii. 96; ipewparo ydp rov dy3pa rovrov, pi) Katpov AaBdpevos 
dvaxthonra: Tois Xupakovoios thy éXevGepiay, Two pictures of Dexippos 
seem to have been handed down. 

2 Ib. wavraxdbev ouviye rovs puyadas nal doeBeis, tAnl{wv bid rovrav 
BeBaordrny rnpnOhoecba riv rupavvida. 

8 Tb. ; xareoxnvwcev év rH vavordduy, pavepas éaurdv dvadeitas riupavvoy. 
See vol. ii. p. 141 ; Holm, Topografia, 243; Lupus, 163. 

* Ib.; rotro 3 éxpagte BovdAcpevos olxiay éxicnyov els olxedrnra mpoo- 
AaBéoOuu mpds 7d TH Tupayvi8a mojo BeBalay, 
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tyrant was to take to wife the daughter of the most illus- cuap. ix. 
trious Syracusan of his time, his old captain, Hermokratés me heii 
son of Hermén!. His own sister he gave in marriage to ter of Her- 
Polyxenos, brother of the wife of Hermokratés, uncle there- eee 
fore of his own wife, and no doubt belonging to another 

family of the old Gamoroi. He next called an assembly, Daphnaios 
and, as our informant puts it, put to death two of the wear eet 
most powerful of the men who had opposed him, Daph- an 
naios and Démarchos. Daphnaios will be remembered as assembly. 
the Syracusan general before Akragas. He was one of 

the men against whom Dionysios had been so long bring- 

ing charges of treason, one of those who had been deposed 

to make room for his own first election as general ?. 
Daphnaios, whether guilty or innocent towards Syra- 

cuse and Hellas, paid the penalty of opposition to the 

will of Dionysios. But the most notable thing in this 

short entry is the seemingly contradictory form of words. 
Dionysios called an assembly and put Daphnaios and 
Démarchos to death’. The tyranny, something illegal 

and extra-legal, did not necessarily sweep away legal 

forms. Assemblies still met; but they met only to vote Assemblies 
as the master of the state dictated. Most likely only antes ‘ 
the creatures of the tyranny attended; if there was any 

show of opposition, the body-guard and the mercenaries 

were ready. But legal forms were doubtless observed ; 

it was in every way the interest of the tyrant to observe 

them whenever he could. Dionysios’ own account of this 
transaction would doubtless have been that, as general of 

the Syracusan commonwealth, he summoned the Syra- 

cusan people to a lawful assembly; that, in that assembly, 


whether on his own proposal or on that of any other 


1 On the daughters of Hermokratés, see Appendix XXIX. 

4 See above, p. 543. 

5 Diod. xiii. 96; ouvayayav etxxanolay, rovs dvrimpagavras abrg trav 
duvarwrdrev dvras Aapvaioyv wat Ajpapxoy dveire. 
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citizen, Daphnaios and Démarchos were condemned to 
death. The Syracusan assembly under Dionysios was in 
truth much like an English Parliament under Henry the 
Eighth; each voted such bills of attainder as its master 
thought good. 


Two motives are assigned for the submission of the Sy- 
racusan people to the yoke which they had unwittingly 
bound on their own necks. One is the influence of sheer 
physical force. The city was full of foreign soldiers1. The 
power of Dionysios rested mainly on the mercenaries, Greek 
and barbarian, whom he had taken into his service. Yet 
this was not all; they had another reason for submission ; 
they feared the vast power of the Carthaginians?. Thatis 
to say, heavy as was the tyrant’s yoke, it was felt that the 
time of a most dangerous foreign war was not the moment 
to attempt to shake it off. If Dionysios could be trusted 
to do anything, it was, men might fairly think, to wage 
war against Carthage. And the moment was now come 
for vigorous action. With the beginning of the season of 
warfare, Himilkén set forth from the winter-quarters of 
his army at Akragas to carry his arms against the re- 
maining cities of the south coast. With his whole force 
he crossed the Himeras, and entered the territory of Gela. 
He there began a systematic harrying far and wide. He 
swept the Geloan fields of all their wealth; he then crossed 
the boundary stream, and carried the like havoc through 
the lands of Kamarina. Having thus enriched his army 
with good things of every kind %, he drew near to Gela, 
and pitched his camp by the river from which the city 
took its name. This is to be understood of a camp pitched 


' Diod. xiii. 96 ; of Zupaxovorn Bapéws Pépovres hvayKd{ovro ry havxiayv 
éxew: obdev yap én: wepalve hdvvavro’ Fre yap méAs Eyepev SrA fevikdy. 

4 Ib.; rovs Kapyndovious éedolxercay tnAwavras Exovras Suvdpes. 

° Ib. 108; mAjpes émolnoe 7d orpdrevpa mavroias dpedeias, 
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on the right bank of the western branch of the river!. cmap. 1x. 
The site reminds one of the low ground on which Punic 

armies had encamped before Akragas and on which they 

were to encamp before Syracuse. But we do not, at this 

stage at least, hear of pestilence doing its work before Gela, 

as it did before Akragas and Syracuse. Yet surely no 
sacrilegious invaders ever better deserved such a visitation 

than they who directly sinned against the god whose arrows 

sent forth the pestilence. 

The tale of the dealings of Himilkén and others of his The hill of 
creed with the patron god of Gela is an instructive lesson in eenons 
ancient religion, Where the camp of Carthage was pitched, 
the hill and temple of Apollon outside the city wall rose 
straight before the besiegers*. The holy place was, it 
would seem, defended by no Geloan garrison, but left 
to the protection of its own holiness, On that hill the The statue. 
people of Gela had, at the bidding of an oracle, set up a 
renowned image of the Dorian god, wrought of colossal 
size in the molten brass’. To the devout worshipper of Himilkon 
Baal, the dutiful colonist of Tyre, it seemed a work praise- ay ane 
worthy on every ground to make a prey of this proud badge 
of the foreign worship, to make it more than a prey, to 
make it an offering to the mother-city and to the gods of 
the mother-city +, Under the eyes of his worshippers, before 
the city which he guarded was directly attacked, Apollén 
himself was led into captivity. His brazen form was sent as 
a trophy to Tyre, the offering of a victorious child to comfort 
the parent from whom dominion and independence had passed 


1 Diod. xiii. 108; éat PéAayv ropevdels, mapa roy 6uwvupov worapov Th wéAE 
xatearparonédevoev. See vol. i. p. 402. Schubring, Alt. Sicilien, 83 ; 
Holm, G. 8. ii.97. Grote (x. 620) could not have understood the ground 
—he had not many opportunities for so doing—when he placed the camp 
‘between the city and the sea,” 

4 See vol. i. p. 405. 

® Diodéros here (xiii, 108) mentions the oracle, 

* Diod. xiii. 108; ovAhcavres abrov daéareday els THY TUpor. 
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cHap. 1x, away. A day came when the captive god of Hellas was 


aon deemed by his Pheenician gaolers to be acting as the friend 
ed, and set of his own people, when the Macedonian chief of Hellas 


pee besieged the city of his bondage. Insults and fetters were 
ou heaped on him by the men of Tyre; but great was the 


honour of Apollén, great were the sacrifices and gifts of 
Sue Alexander and his host, when the god of Gela opened the 
religion, gates of Tyre to the victorious Greeks, on the anniversary 
of the day on which Himilkén had sent him from his 
Sikeliot home into barbarian banishment!. In this story, 
as in so many others, the inherent opposition between Greek 
and Pheenician religion stands forth in all its fulness. The 
war between Hellas and Canaan is already a foreshadowing 
of the war to be waged in after days on the same soil 
between the later faith of Rome and the later faith of 
Arabia. 
Himilkén’s The divine protector of Gela having been thus sent 
se away into bondage, Himilkén went on to strengthen him- 
self by temporal defences. In those days trees grew in the 
Geloan fields; they were cut down through the whole width 
of the plain, and used to make palisades for the Cartha- 
ginian camp”. The story reads as if the Punic general 
had not thought such defences needful against possible 
Geloan sallies; but he heard that the lord of Syracuse was 
marching to the relief of Gela, and against him he thought 
Prepara- it wise to make his camp strong®. Meanwhile within the 
aihe a walls everything was made ready for the defence. In the 
face of so. great and threatening a danger, a vole was 
passed to send the women and children for safety to Syra- 
cuse. But the vote was repealed when the women of Gela 


1 Diod. xiii. 96; he comes back to the story in his account of the siege of 
Tyre, xvii. 41, 46. In one place he calls the statue {davoy, a name which 
hardly applies. The delivered god was called "AméAAwy giAaddgavpos, 

4 Diod, xiii. 108 ; 3er8poropouvres THY xwpay. 

3 Ib.; mposedéxovro yap rév Arovdcoy fgev perd Suvdyews modAfjs 
BonOncovra rots Kvduvedovory. 
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crowded round the altars in the agora, and prayed that they omar. 1x. 
might be allowed to share the fate of their husbands}. nie - the 
The Geloan army was then marshalled ; as many companies 
as might be were formed, and the men were sent forth to 
different quarters for service of different kinds in the warfare 
which now began*. Some were sent forth in parties out 
of the city, and by their knowledge of the country they 
were able to cut off the stragglers of the besieging army, 
daily killing many and taking many alive. Others did The 
their duty on the walls, as the many divisions of the Punic Gain fie 
army, each in its turn, were brought up to attack the city, Ws: 
bringing the rams to bear upon its defences. Our guide Military 
has a word of praise for the stout hearts of those who so orm 
well defended a city of no great strength®. The long low 
hill of Gela, a hill largely of crumbling earth, would doubt- 
less present more weak points for attack than Himilkén 
had been able to find in the walls of Akragas grounded on 
the solid rock, and in many places skirting the edge of 
steep and lofty cliffs. The wall gave way at many points ; 
but what was broken down in the day was built up again 
in the night. The men of military age kept up a gallant Zealous 
defence. The women, children, and other non-combatants “°° 
took their share of the work by helping on the building, 
and doing whatever was needed for the comfort and relief 
of the actual soldiers. 

Thus far the Geloans, without the help of a single ally‘, 
bore up bravely against the vast host that was brought 
against them. But now a force came to their help, which, March of 
one would have thought, was specially called on to renew Pi07Y** 


1 Diod. xiii. 108; én rods xara riv dyopay Bopots Katapuyovcay kai 
Seopévaw THs alts Tots dvdpace TUX NS KotvavACat. 

2Ib.; rages moijgodpevar wreloras, xara pépos rods orpariwras awéareAAov 
dni riy ydpay. 

3 Ib.; yevvalws hubvovro ... tdéfavro riv ipodoy ray Kapyniovioy 
ebpworws ... wédAuv dvdxupoy éxovres, #.7.A. 

4 Ib. 3 cuppdxow dvres Epnpot. 
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cuar. 1x, the glories of the day of Himera. As on that day, a lord 
of Syracuse came to the help of a Greek city threatened 
with overthrow by Pheenician hands. And this time it 
was the native city of Gelén himself that was threatened. 
It was the first warfare of Dionysios in his character of 
tyrant, his first warfare in his character of sole general 
Dionysios of Syracuse. He had been placed in that office expressly 
ane EES a the successor of Gelén, to do again the work that 
Gelén had once done so well'. A strange destiny had thus 
speedily raised the clerk, the private soldier, the persuasive 
demagogue, to the place of captain-general of Western 
Reinforce- Hellas. The Greeks of Italy—the particular cities are not 
Tialy. named—had sent a force to fight in the common cause 
of Greece. They and the Sikeliot allies all put themselves 
under the command of the lord of Syracuse*. Dionysios 
further called out his mercenaries and the more part of 
the citizens of Syracuse of the military age. The numbers 
are variously reckoned at thirty and fifty thousand foot, 
with a thousand horse—a somewhat small proportion for 
Dionysios’ Syracuse—and fifty iron-clad ships®. We get our first 
pre at ” picture of those great gatherings of fighting-men of various 
mane kinds, at the head of which the master of Syracuse was 
to give a new start to the art of war in every shape. 
Dionysios § Fleet and army went on in concert till they reached a 
ike point near the shore to the east of Gela, between the lake 
ane: and the city, on the left bank of the eastern branch of the 
river *. The professed object of Dionysios was to continue 
the combined action of his land and sea force, and for both 
His delay. to attack the enemy at once. He delayed however in a 
somewhat strange way. As in a friendly country, he did 


1 See above, p. 553. 

3 The language of Diodéros, xiii. 109, is remarkable—perameppdpevos 
mapa tiv é Iradias ‘EAAhvov Bonfeavy. But we have seen already (see 
above, p. 547) that Syracuse had a certain supremacy during the war. 

3 Diod. xiii. 109 ; vats xarappdxrous revrhKovra, 

* Ib.; xareorparomésevce rapa riv Oddacoavy, See Appendix XXX. 
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not allow his light-armed troops to seek for provisions in onap. 1x. 
the already wasted Geloan fields; his plan was by means 
of his ships and horsemen to cut off the supplies which were 
brought to the besieging camp from the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory!. This would imply that the horsemen were sent 
round to cut off anything that might be brought from 
that territory by way of Akragas. It was not till after 
twenty days had been spent in this way with no great re- 
sult that Dionysios at last determined on a general attack 
on the besiegers of Gela. The army was parted into three His plan of 
divisions, to march by three different roads. The Syracu- ee 
sans and other Sikeliots were to take the inland road, leaving cea 
the city to their left, and to attack the Punic camp from ere 
the eastern side. He himself, with his mercenaries, would riot aa 
enter Gela by the eastern gate; they would pass through pimseir 
the city to join its defenders at the point where the enemy’s bldeatein 
engines were being brought to bear on the walls*. This aries. 
would imply that the stress of the Carthaginian attack was 
made on the western part of the city, the part nearest to The Ital- 
the Carthaginian camp. The Italiots meanwhile were to)? 
march between the sea and the walls of the city—one won- 
ders whether the path was as sandy then as it is now. The 
fleet, acting in concert with them, was to attack the least the fleet ; 
strongly defended end of the Punic camp, the western end 
namely, the one turned away from the city. The horsemen the horse- 
meanwhile were to wait till the other divisions had set out; "°™ 
they were then to cross the stream of Gelas and ride across 
the plain to watch the state of things. If they saw their 
comrades on foot getting the better, they were to join in 
the fight ; if they saw them giving way, they were to come 
to their help?®. 

1 Diod. xiii. 109; Tots Pros pywvifero Kai riv xwpav ovK ela mpovo- 
pevecda, rois 8 inmedot Kal rais vavoiv éretparo tds dyopds dpaipetoda rds 
kopiCopévas Tots Kapxndoviors éx ris ldias émxpareias. 


2 Ib. See Appendix XXX. 
8 Ib. On all these arrangements see Appendix XXX, | 
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The scheme, as a scheme, seems to have been well de- 
vised ; the question is whether its author was so zealous 
in carrying it out as some parts of his army certainly 
were. The foremost were those who had the longest way 
to go, the Italiots and the sea-force. They made their 
attack in concert at two different points on the two sides of 
the hill of Apoll6n. The crews of the ships were the first 
to land, seemingly at a point to the west of the hill, by the 
mouth of a small stream which most likely marks the most 
western of the lost mouths of the river Gelas!. The more 
part of the Punic force hastened to the shore to hinder 
their landing. They thus left another point of their camp 
open to the attack of the Italiots, whose march along the 
coast led them to that mouth of the Gelas which forms the 
modern Torrente just at the time when the ships had reached 
the further point. They thus found the camp left with 
but few defenders, and were able to force their way into it. 
When the Carthaginians by the shore knew of this, the 
more part of their force turned to the rescue of the camp, 
and, after a hard struggle, they succeeded in driving the 
Italiots out of it. Many were driven into the ditch by 
the multitude of the barbarians who pressed upon them ?. 
The Iberians and Campanians were foremost in the work; 
the barbarians of Italy doubtless felt a special call to be the 
chastisers of the Greeks of Italy 3. With a loss of a thou- 
sand men, the Italiots were driven towards the city; but a 
shower of arrows from the ships—sailing doubtless east- 
ward to their help—hindered their enemies from pursuing 
them, and the remnant made their way safely to Gela *. 

The men of Greek Italy had thus had to bear the brunt 


1 Diod. xiii. 110. See vol. i. p. 401, and Appendix XXX. 

2 Ib. ; 7G wAHOe rav BapBapwy xararovovpevor. 

5 Ib.; of 88 “IBnpes wnat Kapravol .. . Bapeis emxeiuevor trois dd ris 
"Iradlas “EAAq«t. 

* Ib.; rav 8 év rais vavoly dvepydvrov rogevpac rovs dieeovras. See 


Appendix XXX, 
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of the struggle against the overwhelming numbers of the cmap. m. 
Punic host. The Geloans themselves gave them some help, 

but not much; they were afraid to leave the ramparts of 

the city undefended?. ‘There is something more suspicious Failure of 
in the failure of the Syracusans and other Sikeliots, and sor al 

above all of the mercenaries under the tyrant’s immediate Eres? 
command, to reach their side of the Carthaginian camp in operate 


time to give any help to the gallant assault of the Italiots. aera 
They had a shorter and, one would think, an easier course 

before them; yet the Italiots were at their appointed place 

before them. Perhaps indeed they had been already driven 

out of the camp on the western side before the Syracusans 

came to assault it on the eastern side. If however it was Suspicions 
through any trick of Dionysios that the Syracusans failed ieee 
to reach the camp in time fora joint attack, no blame could 

attach to the mass of the Syracusan and Sikeliot force. 

They fought well against the Africans who came forth to The Sikel- 
oppose them; they slew many of them, and drove the rest aatgaeh 
back to their camp. By this time the Italiots had reached the ee 
city, and the Spaniards and Campanians, no longer within 

reach of the archers on shipboard or on the shore, were free 

to act. They now set on the victorious Sikeliots, and at as peut 
this stage the native Carthaginians are specially mentioned ?. eae 
Perhaps under the immediate leadership of Himilkén, they 

joined in the attack on the Sikeliots. These too, like the 
Italiots, were driven back to the city with the loss of six 
hundred men. The horsemen meanwhile, seeing the defeat 

of their comrades, but seeing also their escape to the city, 
followed them into Gela, with the enemy pressing hard 

alter them. 


The Italiots had done their work manfully. So had the 


1 Diod. xiii. 110; of Tergor péxpe rivds énegidvres émeBondovy xara Bpaxiv 
rénov rots "Iradiwrats, ebAaBovpevor Arey THY TaY TeXaY pudaKhy Sidmep 
borépouy ris BonOelas. 

2 Jb.; rev IBnjpow wat Kapravov ért 82 Kapxnioviav napaBonbn- 
cavrTav Tots AiBvac. 
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Sikeliots no less, as far as they had been able to do any 
work at all. Both had fought well as separate divisions. 
Was it chance, was it one man’s fault, that those divisions, 
failing to act in concert, had each yielded to overwhelming 
numbers? ‘The tyrant’s own course meanwhile is by no 
means equally clear. With his mercenaries he entered the 
town of Gela, the town which had lately hailed him as its 
deliverer. Huis business now was to deliver Gela again. 
While the other divisions attacked the Carthaginian camp, 
he was to drive away the assailants of Gela from her walls. 
He at least, most likely his mercenaries also, must have 
known the topography of the town. And Gela must at 
all times have mainly consisted of one long street along 
the ridge of the hill, with little room for any perplexing 
labyrinth of ways on either side. Yet the story reads as if 
it were alleged that the immediate soldiers of Dionysios 
were hindered from taking any part in the work though 
the difficulties of the way through the town of Gela, They 
could not, from some cause not clearly explained, hasten, as 
they longed to do, to the place of battle1. A few days 
later Dionysios was charged by his enemies with having 
betrayed Gela. And things certainly look as if the hin- 
drance to the advance of the mercenaries, the failure of the 
Syracusans to act in concert with the Italiots, were both 
due to no other cause than the will of the master of Syra- 
cuse. Certain it is that Dionysios and the mercenaries had 
no share in the battle, and that, while both Italiots and 
Sikeliots suffered heavy loss, no man of the mercenaries 
was slain”. All that we read is the strange tale that 
Dionysios passed through the city with difficulty, and find- 
ing his army defeated, came back within the walls °. 


1 Diod. xiii. 110; of werd Arovuciov pucGopdpo: pdAcs Siemopevovro Tas KaTa 
riv nédw ddovs, ov Suvduevon Kata THv ldiavy mpoatpeciy émanetaa. So, at 
the end of the chapter, Acovdotos poyts BeAOdy thy méduv. 

2 Ib. 1123 70 pndéva wenrwxiva tov pucbopdpwv. 

$ Tb. 110; ws xaréAaBe 7d orpardémedov HAarTwpévoy, Tore pev évTds THY 
TEXOV dvEexupnoE. 
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His conduct after the battle was such as to strengthen cuap. 1x. 
any suspicion against him. He at once called a council of ai wine 
his friends !—a body where Philistos must have been among Gela to be 
the foremost—and we are told that every voice declared that "***"- 
Gela was an unfit place for risking a decisive action with 
the enemy’. Towards evening he sent a herald to the 
Carthaginian camp, asking, in the usual Greek fashion, for 
the burial of the dead®, We are not told what was the 
answer of Himilkén, and Dionysios clearly did not wait any 
more than Dioklés had done for the performance of any 
funeral rites. The request seems to have been simply a blind, 

a blind rather for Sikeliot than for Punic eyes. The decision Dionysios 
of the private council was carried out at once. Gela was ae 
to be forsaken, not only of her armed defenders, but like **Y- 
Akragas, of her own people. We are told, in few and pithy 

words, that Dionysios sent the multitude out of the city at 

the first watch of the night*, At midnight he himself He follows 
followed, leaving only two thousand light-armed in Gela. a 
These had orders to kindle many fires and to make all pos- 

sible noise 5, so that the besiegers might believe that the 

city was still occupied by the whole army. With the dawn 

of day they too set forth to follow their master; Gela was 

left without a man of the force which had come to relieve 

her. When the Carthaginians knew what had happened, The Car- 
they removed their camp to the city, and plundered what- ee 
ever they found in the houses °. 


1 Diod. xiii. 111; trav piday ovvayayav guvédpiov, Cf. above, p. 431, 
for the conciliabula of Hermokratés. 

2 Ib.; advrov Aeydvrav dvemrideov elvat tov rénov mept tav Sdwv 
KpivecOat. 

8 Ib, dwéoreir€ xnpuxa mpds Thy écépay tept ris els atprov dvaipécews THY 
vexpov. This is all. 

* Ib. rov pev ex rijs médews SxAov rept tiv mp&rnv pudakhy ris vuerds 
éfaméoreAev. 

5 Ib.; wupa xaiey 8 Ans THs vueTos Kat OopyBoroeiy, For the fires com- 
pare the action of Nikias in p. 381. The retreating Athenians hardly had 
spirits for the process of @opuBorotetv. 

6 Ib.; rd weprrAagpbéyra xara rds olxias dippracay. 
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cuap.1x. The details of the flight from Gela are mixed up with 
Phehe a, the like details of the flight to which the people of another 
ee sane city were driven at the same moment. For the march of 
Kamarina U2 onysios led him by Kamarina, and there he compelled the 
rate at whole people to set forth for Syracuse, with their women 
ionyslos : . 
order. and children. Their fear of the barbarians made them 
willing to obey, and eager not to put off their flight for a 
moment. For everywhere men remembered the fate of 
Selinous, Himera, and Akragas, and they saw the merciless 
cruelty of the Carthaginians to all who now fell into their 
hands. Of their sufferings new and full details are given. 
At Selinous and Himera our accounts are vague; the 
captives of Gela and Kamarina had to undergo intolerable 
insults and torments, reaching to the height of impalement 
or crucifixion!. The road to Syracuse was covered with 
the hapless crowds fleeing from Gela and Kamarina. Some 
took with them their gold and silver and whatever else of 
their goods they could carry; others thought not of their 
goods, but only of finding a place of shelter for their parents 
or their little children*. And not a few of the sick and . 
aged who had no friends or kinsfolk to care for them were, 
as at Akragas, left behind, fearing every moment that the 
barbarians would be upon them®. Gela and Kamarina had 
doubtless shared in their measure in the wealth and luxury 
of Akragas, and the sudden change from such a life to the 
state of homeless fugitives was strange and shocking to 
those who looked on as well as to those who had to endure 
Sympathy it. The soldiers grieved as they saw the crowds of women 
eee. and children, the boys and maidens of good birth, toiling 
along the road, shorn of all attendance and with all reserve 


1 Diod. xiii. 111; odd5epia yap Hy wap’ abrois pedw ray drAoxopévov, GAN’ 
davpradas Tay ATvxnKétwv ‘ods pev dvertavpovy, ols 5 dpophnrovus émiyov 
bBpeas. 

4 Ib.; rives 8¢ yoveis nal réxva Ta vyma AaBdvres Epevyov, odSepuiay ém- 


OTpopny Xpyyarwy moovpmevot. 
‘Ib. Cf. the Athenian retreat, above, p. 368. 
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cast aside', They grieved as they saw aged men striving cuar. ix. 
with efforts beyond their feeble strength to keep up with 

the pace of vigorous youth. Sorrow like unto their sorrow 

they had never seen. 


But there were those who saw the sight and did more Wrath 
against 


than grieve”. There was the. sorrow; on whom lay the Dionysios. 


guilt of it? The cry rose high against Dionysios as the 
author of all this grief. He had betrayed Gela and Kama- 
rina to the barbarians. He had done it all by agreement 
with the barbarians, in order that, supported by the fear of 
Carthage, he might reign over Syracuse and the other 


Sikeliot cities which were still left. The evidence against Evidence 
of his 


him was clear. Every act of the last few weeks and days jcason. 


proved his guilt®. Why had he so delayed in bringing 
help to Gela? How was it that, while other divisions of 
the army had suffered severe loss, not a man of his own 
mercenaries had fallen? Why had he constrained the 
people of Gela and Kamarina to flee in such haste? No 
hopeless blow had fallen even upon Gela, and Kamarina 
had not even been attacked. Above all, how came it that 
the Carthaginians had not pursued the army, that they 
had not pursued the fugitives? The guilt of the tyrant 
was clear. He who had been foremost to denounce the 
neglect of the Syracusan generals in the relief of Akragas 
had now done far worse than those whom he denounced. 
Gela, the city which he had professed to defend, Kamarina - 
which had not as yet stood in need of defenders, were the 
price which he had treacherously paid to win barbarian 
help for the support of his own unlawful power. By the 
favour of the gods his crimes had been revealed; the hour 


1 Diod. xiii. 111; éwpov ydp naidas éAevOdpovs Kal mapOévous ém-ydpous, 
dvafios THs HAucas, ws Ervyxe, Kara Thy dd0V wpynpévas, ered) Thy cepvd- 
TyTa Kat Thy mpds Tots ddAoTpious évrpomny 6 Kaipds dpypetTo, 

2 Ib.; & Oewpotyres of orpari@rar &’ dpyjns pev efxov tov Acovrnor, 
hAgouv Se Tas THY AkAnpovvTay Tbyas. 

$ Jb. 112, The points are given in order. 
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had come when all who had been looking out for a means 
of deliverance should work together to bring about the over- 
throw of the tyrant’s dominion}. 


The first sign of the feeling against Dionysios was the 
act of the Italiots, the division of the army which had 
fought the best and suffered the most heavily in the battle 
before Gela. They forsook him on the march, and went 
off through the inland country towards the strait. The 
enemies of Dionysios in his own city were not satisfied 
with such a negative sign of discontent. The Syracusan 
horsemen, who had been constrained to play a somewhat 
ignoble part before Gela, now deemed that the time was 
come when a bold stroke might get rid at once of the 
tyrant and of the tyranny. They hoped at first to find an 
opportunity of slaying Dionysios on the march; but he was 
too well guarded by his mercenaries for any chance of that 
kind *, With one consent therefore they rode with all 
speed to Syracuse. They hoped to upset the tyranny in 
the absence of the tyrant, and to defy him on his return in © 
the name of a restored, perhaps an aristocratic, common- 
wealth. Their course naturally led them to that quarter of 
the city where revolutions now commonly happened. For 
them, men fresh from the army, high in rank in the army, 
coming, it might be supposed, at Dionysios’ own bidding, 
the gate of Achradina stood open ; they were admitted with- 
out suspicion. Within the gate, they were hard by the 
docks, the immediate seat of the tyrant’s power, where he 
had fixed his own dwelling-place®. Those who were left 


1 Diod. xiii. 112; dore roils mpdrepoy émOupotcr Kaipdy AaBeiy tis 
dnoordaews, kabdrep Oedv mpovolg mavras tmoupyeiv mpds THY KaTdAVOW TIS 
Suvaoreias. 

2 Ib.; 7d pty mpwrov émernpouv, el Svvaivro nara riv dddv dveAciy tov 
rhpavvov’ ws 5é édpwy ote dmodinéyras airdy Tots pucOodpdpous, dpodupaddy 
dgimmevoay és tds Supakovoas. 

8 Ib.; xaradaBdvres rots év rots vewplois dyvootyras Ta epi tiv Téday, © 
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in charge there knew nothing of what had happened at cuar. 1x. 

Gela, and offered no opposition to the horsemen. But the 

first act of newly recovered freedom did not augur well. 

The deliverers burst into the tyrant’s house ; they plundered They 

it of all the silver and gold and other wealth which he had Aes 

already heaped together. But they went on to deal cruelly s Sony: 
Os. 

and shamefully by his newly-married wife, whom one would Maltreat- 


ment of his 


have thought that Syracusans of equestrian rank would yi. 


have respected as the daughter of Hermokratés!. She died, 

perhaps by her own hand; and from this time the mal- General 
treatment of the women of the house of a fallen enemy bape 
became almost as common a feature in the revolutions of 
Syracuse as it was in the revolutions of any Eastern court ?. 

‘Tts one effect was of course to make party strife yet more 

bitter. By Dionysios, a temperate and domestic tyrant, the 

wrong done to his wife was keenly felt, and it stirred him 

up to fiercer revenge. We are not told what other steps 

were taken by the liberators. They deemed that they had Hopes and 
succeeded in their enterprise; they deemed that by theloss™ 
of Syracuse following at once upon the failure at Gela, the 

power of the tyrant was altogether broken. They trusted 

that he would not venture either to come back to Syracuse 

or to abide with the army. They gave out that Dionysios 

had pretended that the Carthaginians had been defeated 

and had fled. However this might be, they added, with 


elanrAOov ovdevds KwAvcavros. This almost reads as if some words had 
dropped out. At any rate we see the nearness of the tyrant’s quarters to 
the gate. 

1 Diod. xiii. 112; tiv 88 yuvaixa cvdAAaBdvres, obrw Bédecay Kakds Hore 
kat rov rupavvoy Bapéws éveyretv riv dpyihy, vouiloyvres tiv TavrTns Timopiay 
peylorny elvat miorw ris mpds GAAHAOVs Kowovlas Kara rhv éniderv. 
In xiv. 44 she is spoken of as xara tiv dnécracw trav inmméov dvypnpern. 
Plut. Dion 3; Sevds xat mapavopous bBpeas eis Td cpa KabvBpicay, eq’ 
ois mponxatro tov Biov éxovciws. On another, imaginary, daughter of Her- 
mokratés, who became the subject of one of the later Greek novels, see 
Appendix X XIX. 

3 See Grote, xi. 257. 
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cuap. 1x. perfect truth, that the Syracusans, under his leadership, 
were the defeated side. 
Dionysios § But for the energy of Dionysios the revolted horsemen of 
oe ® Syracuse were no match. As soon as the tyrant heard what 
had happened in the city, he saw that the only way to main- 
tain his power was to strike a blow as sudden as that which 
his enemies had struck. He must show himself where he was 
even less looked for than they had been. He chose a body of 
men in whom he could trust, a hundred horse and six hundred 
foot, none of them, we may be sure, citizens of Syracuse. 
At the head of the most active of these, he made a march 
He reaches of four hundred stadia as quickly as might be. It was in 
the gate. the dead of the night when he came before the gate of 
Achradina. It was of course shut. Whether he demanded 
admittance and was refused, or whether he chose the course 
which he took as that which would cause the greatest sur- 
prise, his next step was to burn the gate. To that end he 
got together a vast heap of the tall reeds which grow so 
plentifully in the marshy ground about Syracuse, and which 
Burning are used for many purposes*. The fire burned merrily 
of the gate. before the gate; while it was blazing, Dionysios waited 
for the coming of-the rest of his following. At last the 
gate gave way before the flames, and Dionysios was again 
in Syracuse. 
The horsee The force at the head of which he came was not large, 
Donsaiod but the ill-luck or the folly of his enemies made it irresist- 
ze oe ible. As soon as the news reached them, the leaders of the 
horsemen, that is, the richest and best-born men in Syracuse, 
went forth at once to meet the tyrant, perhaps without 
waiting for the whole of their own body, certainly without 


1 Diod. xiii. 112; épacay abroy é« pév Tédas mpooromOjva rods Poivixas 
drobidpaoney, vurt bt ds dAnOas dnobedparévat robs Svpaxovoiovs. 

2 Ib. 1133 Av [rv wvAny] KaradraBwv KekrAacpéevnv, mpooeOynKey adtR Tov 
kaTrarexomopévov éx Tay EAOV KdAGHOV, @ xpRaba vouiCovow of Svparovarot 
mpos THY THs Kovias ovvServ. This is surely a touch from an eyewitness 
and actor. 
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any attempt to call the mass of the people to their help. cuap. 1x. 

Was this mere haste or foolhardiness, or was it aristo- Their 

eratic scorn of the commons? Or did the leaders of the ™"'’* 

revolt know that the mass of the people was not on their 

side? The commons of Syracuse were perhaps not greatly 

drawn to such deliverers as they had just now got, and 

they may have thought that a change from tyranny to 

oligarchy would be no gain. In any case it was only a 

very small body of the leading horsemen who came as far 

as the agora to meet Dionysios in arms. There they met 

him marching through Achradina!. It was a massacre 

rather than a battle which followed on a spot so rich in 

revolutionary scenes. The horsemen were so few that no 

real fighting was needed to get rid of them. They were They are 

easily surrounded and shot down by the tyrant’s mer- ee a 

cenaries2, Dionysios then marched through the city; a few 4°¥?- 

who came out to withstand him without discipline or union 

were easily slain. He then went round to the houses of Vengeance 

those whom he knew to be the most opposed to him. ae : 

Many were taken; but even now Dionysios made distinc- 

tions ; some were killed at once; others were only driven 

out. <A body of the horsemen contrived to escape out of Flight of 

‘ the surviv- 

the city :, ing horse- 
Such was the night’s work. By the morning light, the “°” 

whole body of the mercenaries and the mass of the Sikeliot x Ave 

allies had reached Syracuse. The men of Gela and Ka- es 

marina, whose wrongs had been the immediate occasion of 

the whole movement against Dionysios, did not dare to put 


1 Diod. xiii. 113; elonAavve Sad rhs ’Axpadivns. This is clearly (see 
vol. ii. p. 444) the Lower Achradina. The gate, the docks, and the agora 
are all near together, 

2Ib.3; Foav 5& wept rhy ayopdy, nal Kvedrdwdévres td Tov pucbopdpwr, 
dnavres karnkovricbncav. They were dAlyor mayTeAas. 

3 Ib.; robs re cropdinv éxBonOodvras avetre nal Tov dAdOTpios TH TUpay- 
vide Braxepévow emyje Tas olxlas, Gv rods yey dwéxreave, rods 5 éx ris wodews 


éféBare. 
VOL, III. Pp 
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themselves in his power by entering Syracuse. At the 
head of the rest of his following, Syracusan, Sikeliot, and 
mercenary, Dionysios was again undisputed lord of the city. 
Over the whole extent of its subject and dependent lands 
his dominion was less certain. The fugitives from Gela 
and Kamarina betook themselves to Leontinoi, there to join 
the Akragantine remnant who could hardly be reckoned 
any longer as partisans of Dionysios!. The horsemen who 
escaped from the city found another place of shelter, which 
they made the centre of all opposition to the tyrant. They 
fled to Inessa, a place which we saw a few years back in 
the condition of a Sikel town controlled by a Syracusan gar- 
rison. In that character it had done good service for Syra- 
cuse in the Athenian war ”. 
Aitna, the name which it had borne from the time when it 
became the refuge of the last Deinomenid ruler to the time 
when it became the firstfruits of the restored Sikel dominion 
of Ducetius’. In Syracusan mouths, in Greek mouths 
generally, it may have been A‘tna all along, as an alterna- 


From henceforth it appears as 


tive name with the Sikel Inessa. Henceforth we hear only 


Of 


its Sikel inhabitants at this moment we hear nothing; the 


of Aitna ; that is the name on its coins of later date‘. 


light in which ANtna just now shows itself is that of a place 
where Syracusans dissatisfied with the rule of Dionysios 
could set up a separate Syracusan community of their own. 
It is, in a better cause, what Eleusis was to Athens after the 
Leontinol, grown again into 
something more than a Syracusan outpost, Aitna held by 


1 Diod. xiii. 113; TeAg@or 5¢ xat Kapapivaios 7@ Atovuciv Siapdpws 
éxovres, els Acovrivous dmmdAAaynoav. 

3 See above, pp. 35, 205. 8 See vol. ii. pp. 322, 368. 

* Coins of Sicily, 4; Head, 104. The coins of this Adtna begin in 
Timoleoé’s day, and must be distinguished from coins (see Coins of Sicily, 43 ; 
Head, 114) which belong to the Hieronian Attna at Katané. There seem 
to be no coins with the name of Inessa. 

5 See Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 39, 43; Grote, viii. 380-383. 
from Gela to Maktérion in vol. ii. p. ror, 
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a garrison no longer at the command of the existing powers cuar. rx. 
of Syracuse, were difficulties with which the new master of aoe 
Syracuse had to grapple from the first moment of his | 


dominion. 


The suspicion of treacherous dealing with the enemy Negotia- 
which had led to the late outbreak against the tyrant was aerate, 
presently confirmed by the negotiations which followed 
the restoration of his power. Himilk6én at once sent a Message 
herald to Syracuse, calling, with barbarian pride, on the Scag 
vanquished to accept terms of peace!. Dionysios gladly 
accepted the offer. That is to say, the negotiation now 
was a sheer pretence. The whole thing, we may be sure, 
had been arranged before the tyrant’s march to Gela. A The 
treaty was now agreed on between Dionysios and Carthage, ee 
every word of which, even in the shape in which we have 
it, is worthy of careful study, but of which we specially 
wish to see the exact words which were graven on the 
stone. We should like to know in what form of words Its con- 
Dionysios contracted on behalf of the people whom he hoa 
held in bondage, and yet more should we like to know 
whether such terms as he agreed to received the formal 
consent of even the most submissive of assemblies. And we 
might ask further by whom, besides Dionysios himself, the 
treaty was, according to custom, sworn to on the Syracusan 
side. On all these points our grievous lack of Syracusan 
documents forbids us to do more than guess. Of the terms Report of 
of the treaty we have a report, not very satisfactory cer- apes 
tainly, but which is likely to be accurate in the main 
points?. The usual engagement for the restoration of 
ships and prisoners on both sides does not fail to be found 
in it; it is the graver and more special clauses of the 


1 Diod. xiii. 114; émeppey els Suparovcas xfpuxa, mapaxaday rots ir- 
tnpévous StadtoacPa. 
2 Ib.; See Appendix XXXI. 
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treaty which give it its character. The peace between 
Dionysios and Carthage more than forestalled on Sicilian 
ground the disgraceful surrender of Greek cities to the bar- 
barian which several years later was the main article of the 
Peace of Antalkidas on Asiatic ground. The peace which 
the King sent down, the peace of which Sparta under 
Agésilaos was not ashamed to be the executor, was the 
fellow to the peace which Himilkén sent to Dionysios. The 
principle of the treaty was simple. Each of the high con- 
tracting parties was guaranteed in all that he had already 
grasped. Dionysios was acknowledged by Carthage as lord 
of Syracuse—one would like to see the style and title in 
Greek and Phcenician—and Carthage was acknowledged by 
Dionysios as mistress of all the Greek cities on the northern 
and southern coasts of Sicily. Never yet had Hellas re- 
ceived such a blow since Greeks first ceased to be free 2, 
since the Greek cities of Asia passed under the power, first 
of the Lydian and then of the Persian. 

But, if the general principle of the treaty is simple, there 
is much that is both instructive and puzzling im the details. 
While so many cities are brought under some measure or 
other of Carthaginian authority, the exact relation to the 
ruling city was not to be the same in each case. By the 
terms of the treaty, in our report of them, Carthage was 
to keep, not only her ancient Phcenician dependencies, but 
her conquests, Greek and barbarian. ‘“Sikans, Selinuntines, 
and Akragantines”’—such is the strange grouping of the 
treaty—“ and moreover the Himeraians*.” These last of 
course are the men of the Himeraian Therma ; but one would 
like to know what was the actual word used in the document. 
Besides these, the Geloans and Kamarinaians are to dwell in 
unwalled towns, and to pay tribute to Carthage. A dis- 


of subjects tinction is here clearly drawn between direct subjects of 


' Xen, Hell. v. 1. 30, 353 } elpyvn Av xarémepwe Bacirers. 
? Herod. i. 6. 3 See Appendix XX XI. 
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Carthage and mere tributaries. Selinous and Akragas, or cwap. 1x. 
what was left of them, enter into the relation of subjects, erie 
Gela and Kamarina only into that of tributaries. The tribu- 

tary relation was one degree less degrading. The cities that 

entered into it would remain distinct, though dependent, com- 
munities ; they would keep their own laws and magistrates, 

only paying a stipulated sum to the ruling city. The price Tributaries 
of such half-freedom was that, in order to hinder revolts cai 
against the ruling city, they were to remain unwalled towns 
incapable of defence. But Selinous, Akragas, and Himera Selinous, 
or Therma, became, not merely tributary to Carthage, but ee teed 
actual Carthaginian possessions. Carthage could, if she no 
pleased, hold and garrison them as parts of her own subject. 
teritory, more strictly her own than Panormos or Motya. 

Hence there is nothing said about the towns remaining 
unwalled. It may well be that Selinous kept the wall of 
Hermokratés, that Akragas kept the elder wall of Thérén. 

But those walls now became bulwarks of Phcenician power, 

no longer defences against it. 

Another point to be noticed in the language of the treaty Position of 
is that the Old-Phcenician towns of Sicily are spoken of, eee 
not only as dependencies of Carthage, but as her ancient “ities: 
colonies'. One would again like to see both the Greek sae 
and the Pheenician text; one wishes to know whether the ed 
phrase is due to the craft of the diplomatist or to the care- 
lessness of the historian, Hither cause is quite possible, 
Diodéros was always capable of a confusion; and the art, 
not always unsuccessful, of trying to change facts by giving 
them more convenient names was doubtless already known 
at Carthage. In either case the employment of such astyle 
is remarkable. It marks the effect of the late successes Effects 
of Carthage on Pheenician as well as on Greek cities. area 
It marks the last stage in the gradual fall of Panormos, (iS on 


Motya, and Solous, from independent commonwealths to mere cian cities. 


1 See Appendix XXXI. 
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possessions of a sister colony. . They are now put on a level 
with the newly won Greek territory of Carthage. If they 
kept any shadow of freedom after this, it must have been 
simply municipal. It is further to be noticed that, at least 
as the treaty has come down to us, these Pheenician depen- 
dencies of Carthage in Sicily are not mentioned by name. 
This again may be the confusion of the historian; yet 
diplomatists in all ages have found that a certain vagueness 
of language often serves their purposes very happily. So 
again, in a document which is evidently meant as a settle- 
ment of all Sicily, we are struck by the absence of any 
mention of the Elymian towns. But any mention of them 
was needless, Segesta had become, by its own act, a de- 
pendency of Carthage. Eryx could have kept no inde- 
pendence after the submission of Segesta. It must have 
been now that it became a part of the Carthaginian dominion, 
where Carthaginian Shophetim held the highest magistracy, 
and where another Himilkén from him of our story paid his 
vows to Ashtoreth on her own mountain”. Subjects of 
Carthage both Segesta and Eryx had now become; but it 
would be yet more strange to speak of them as her colonies 
than to apply that name to the Phenician cities. 

Thus far Carthage negotiated directly in her own in- 
terest. Some lands and cities were to be her immediate 
subjects; others were to be her tributaries, But the whole 
of Sicily has not yet been provided for. Clauses follow to 
secure the independence of some parts and the bondage of 
others. ‘The Leontines, the Messanians, and all the 
Sikels, shall be independent *” These provisions must have 
been most bitter restrictions on the ambition of the tyrant 
of Syracuse, Conquest at the expense of the Sikels of the 
interior and of the Greeks of the east coast was the most 
obvious form of aggrandizement that was open to him, All 


1 See above, p. 450. 3 See Appendix XXXI, 
8 See Appendix XXXI. 
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Sikel conquest is now forbidden; as for the Greeks, no cuar. 1x. 
guaranty of independence is given to the late Chalkidian 
enemies of Syracuse at Naxos and Katané. But any action Special 
against them is made far more difficult by the guaranty ae 
which is given of the independence of Leontinoi. This last s?stanty 
was the sharpest cut that could be dealt against any lord of tinoi. 
Syracuse, against any commonwealth of Syracuse. Not 
only was a barrier set up against Syracusan advance to the 
north, but an actual part of the Syracusan territory was 
taken away, to form, as in past times, an independent com- 
monwealth of Leontinoi1. The new citizens of Leontinoi 
were the fugitives from Akragas, Gela, and Kamarina. It 
was before the power of Carthage, the destroyer or subduer 
of their old homes, that they had fled. The Akragan- 
tine fugitives, once zealous supporters of Dionysios, had 
ceased to be so; the fugitives from Gela and Kamarina had 
gone to Leontinoi in the character of his open enemies. 
But Carthage could now take up the cause of her own 
victims and could guarantee their independence, as a means 
of putting a further restraint on the advance of Syracuse 
or her master. 

Yet, among so much that was directly designed to weaken Guaranty 
the powers of Dionysios, there was one clause specially for wee £ 

power o 

his advantage. His dominion was to be carefully hemmed ir ce 
in between the independent commonwealth of Leontinoi, cuse. 
the Carthaginian tributaries at Kamarina, and the free 
Sikels who fringed the territory between those two points. 
But within those bounds he was to be acknowledged and to 
be supported. The words of the treaty in our copy stand 
thus; “And the Syracusans shall be subject to Diony- 
sios 1.” That is to say, Carthage gives Dionysios a guaranty 
of the tyranny. He is to be as those Italian princes who, Analogy 
during a good part of the present century, were maintained as Parra 
masters of unwilling subjects by the power of the Austrian, "4er,the 


Austrian. 
1 See Appendix XXXI, 
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There was indeed this difference between the cases, that the 
Italian princes held a known formal position, with a known 
title as King or Duke. With them therefore a treaty, 
whatever its objects, might be made in the usual forms and 
in the face of day. But, in our lack of trustworthy texts of 
documents, we are driven to ask in vain, in what shape Car- 
thage gave its guaranty to a power which was incapable of 
formal description. We may be sure that Dionysios was 
not described on any stone as tyrant, and it is hard to 
believe that any stone was graven with the public promise 
of Carthage to keep the people of Syracuse in subjection to 
a captain-general of their own choosing !. Once is strongly 
tempted to believe that a clause of this kind must have 
been a secret one. But the practical relation which it estab- 
lished must have been, as regarded those who were most 
nearly concerned, much the same as in the later cases with 
which we have compared it. If the people of Syracuse 
‘should rise against their master, Carthage, it would seem, 
undertook to put down the revolt. The free citizens of 
Syracuse were, perhaps by a secret engagement, put in the 
same case in which the Lacedemonian helots could be put 
by an open engagement. When Athens and Sparta became 
friends and allies, Athens pledged herself, in case of need, to 
help to put down the bondmen of Sparta?; Carthage now, 
in the like sort, pledged herself to put down the bondmen 
of Dionysios. 

It was for the price of this guaranty from the barbarian 
that the chosen general of Syracuse had sold every cause 
which he had ostentatiously taken upon him to support. 
He had risen to power by fierce attacks on his predecessors 
and colleagues in office; he denounced them as men who, 


* With the position of Dionysios as ozparnyds abroxpdrap I shall have to 
speak more fully in the next chapter. See above, p. 553. 

4 Thuc. v. 23. 1; fv 88 4 Sovrcia éewanorfira, émovpeiy ’AOnvaious 
Aaxedatpovios mavri odéve: kata TO Suvardy, 
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for their own ends, were betraying the armies of Syracuse cuar. 1x. 
and the cities of Hellas to the barbarian. But whatever 
Daphnaios or any one else may have done in the way of 

treason, Dionysios had outdone them all. To establish his His 

own unlawful power, he had sold the interests of Syracuse pitian 
and of Hellas. He had betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the serie 
Pheenician. He had consented to what in some Syracusan special 
eyes might seem almost as grievous, to the dismemberment ie isi 
of Syracusan territory by the restoration of independent 
Leontinoi. Such was the price which Syracuse and Sicily 

had to pay for the establishment of despotic power over a 

single city at the hands of one of its own citizens, Treason of His treason 
this kind was essentially the work of a tyrant; we can hardly ance oe 
conceive such an act on the part either of a lawful king or ane 
of a republican magistrate. <A leader of either of those kinds 

might be driven to accept such shameful terms after a 
crushing defeat. But Dionysios had undergone no crushing 

defeat. Syracuse had not been attacked; if the Syra- 

cusan army had been defeated before Gela, its defeat was 

strongly suspected to have been the work of Dionysios him- 

self, It was simply for the sake of establishing his own -_ truck- 
power that Dionysios stooped to this baseness. We may be ec 
sure that the terms to which he agreed were as galling to *°™P°'Y. 
him as to any of those who were under his tyranny. He 

did not mean to establish a lasting state of things in which 
Dionysios should reign as the puppet of Carthage. He 

simply submitted for the moment, in the hope of presently 
breaking off the yoke. All that he sought for by the His object 
present treaty was time fully to strengthen his power. As oe 
soon as that was done, he was ready to step forth in quite pe ai 
another character. He had submitted to the barbarian in power. 
order to become fully lord of Syracuse ; once undisputed Sarnath 


lord of Syracuse, he was ready at once to enlarge the of his 
e ce) : 
power of Syracuse and to take up the part of the champion sia 


of Greek Sicily against Carthage. So he did, and, with 
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cHAP, Ix. some ups and downs, on the whole successfully. He made 
Syracuse the greatest city of Sicily, of Greece, and of 
Europe. And he made her, not only the greatest city, 
but the greatest power. He made Sicily, and Syracuse as 
the head of Sicily, the centre of a dominion such as had 
never been seen before, but which, if it actually lasted but a 
little time beyond his own life, suggested much to many who 
came after. The reign of Dionysios is indeed an epoch- 
making time, not only in the history of Sicily, but in the 
history of the world. 


Our general view of the position of Dionysios and of the 
nature of his power will come in another chapter, the chap- 
ter which must be given to a full picture of the thirty-eight 
years of his tyranny. As yet we have had to speak of him 
and his power in some sort incidentally. Our subject has 
been the second Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, from the 
expedition of Hannibal to the treaty with Himilkén. But 
we have been unable to record the later stages of the 
war without bringing in Dionysios as the most prominent 
actor,and without recording the domestic revolution which 
enabled him to appear as the most prominent actor. In 
our next chapter we shall look at him and his dominion 
directly on their own account. But there are a few points 
at which we must look before we enter on that fuller 
picture. After the conclusion of the treaty Himilkén did 
not linger long in Sicily; he had no motive so todo. But 
he had one important piece of business to do before he set 
forth, to pay off his mercenaries, as many at least as he 

Camp- _ did not mean to carry with him into Africa. To that end 
winger he struck coins of two patterns, patterns well suited for 
the currency of a Phenician power bearing rule in Sicily. 
The artistic type followed the finest models of the Greek 
comage of the island. The bridleless horse of Syracuse, 
the half-horse of conquered Gela, were both copied. But 
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the palm-tree on the reverse was a badge of the Phcenician cnap. 1x. 
master, and letters graven in the Pheenician tongue showed 

yet more plainly at whose bidding the moneyer plied his 

skill. The coins of the camp bore the fitting legend of The 
Machanat, long mistaken for a Pheenician name of Panormos; paca 
they bore too the name of Carthage itself in its native 

form, Kart-chadasat, the Neapolis of Canaan!. We are 
brought nearer to the times of which we write when we look 

on moneys which passed from hand to hand among men 

of so many nations, each of which played its part in our 

Sicilian story. 

Another question arises, whether the destroyer of the Himilkon 
cities, the grantor of the treaty, the issuer of the coins, had Sicily, 
after all to turn away from Sicily in a guise other than that 4°%- 
of a conqueror. Our one informant, immediately after his Alleged 
report of the treaty, goes on to say that the Carthaginians Dens 
sailed for Africa, having lost more than half their army eas 
through the plague”, He adds further that, after they 
had crossed to Africa, the plague went on there, destroy- 
ing many both of the Carthaginians themselves and of 
their allies*. One suspects some confusion here. The Doubtful- 
army of Himilk6én had doubtless suffered heavily from the et a 
plague while it was encamped before Akragas. But those 
losses had surely been made up by fresh reinforcements, 
and we have heard nothing more of the plague since Himil- 
kén took up his winter quarters in the forsaken city. No 
plague is spoken of as affecting the Carthaginian army 
before Gela; and if the enemy’s force had been so weakened 
as this account makes out, Himilkén would surely have 
been ready to make peace on terms less unfavourable to 

1 A. J. Evans, Syracusan Medallions, p. 98. See vol. i. p. 251. 

1 Diod. xiii. 114; wAciov 1d fucu pépos ray orpariray aroBaddrres 
ind rijs vécov. There has been no mention of any sickness since the plague 
before Akragas in c. 86, 

8 Ib.; obdey 3° Hrrov Kat Kara AcBunv siapelvayros Tov Aotmod, maynAN- 

Geis adraw re Tuv Kapyndoviwy, ér: 5 eat ray ouppdaxov depbapyoay, 
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Dionysios, One is tempted to think that we have here 
some confused remembrance of the plague before Akragas ; 
one might even fancy that the destruction of Carthaginian 
armies by the plague was looked on as so regular an 
accompaniment of a campaign against Syracuse that it was 
assumed and recorded in the narrative as a kind of formula. 


Its bearing If this report of the plague is true, it makes the treason 


on the 
action of 
Dionysios. 


of Dionysios yet blacker. At the same time it makes it 
more unreasonable and unlikely. A guaranty from Car- 
thage in her full might would be worth a high price at the 
hands of Dionysios. A guaranty from Carthage at a time 
of Carthaginian weakness would be hardly worth the loss 
and infamy which it would carry with it. The submission 
of Dionysios to Carthage was meant to be only for a 
moment, At a time when Carthage was in no case to 
support him, there could have been no need for him to 
make any submission at all. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE I. p.1. 


Tyr AUTHORITIES FOR THE ATHENIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN 
INVASIONS. 


I HAVE already remarked more than once that the first chapter 
of this volume has had an advantage above all before or after it 
in having been written with the guidance of the master-piece of 
all contemporary narrative, the history of the Athenian THucy- 
DIDES. It calls up strange feelings when one turns from reading 
his pages by the shore of the Great Harbour, from testing the 
perfection of his picture on the height of Epipolai or by the 
banks of Assinaros, and finds that the restless ingenuity of German 
scholars has developed a Thukydideische Frage. Everything else 
has been cavilled at and guessed at; so those who cannot live 
without cavilling and guessing have come at last to cavil and 
~ guess at those things which cannot be spoken against. Things 
have indeed changed since it was thought a heinous sin in Grote 
himself to hint, not that Thucydides had misrepresented a single 
fact, but that personal feelings had once led him to pronounce 
a judgement which the facts of his own narrative did not bear out. 
On such grounds, in those days, a clever writer of imitative verses 
ventured to match himself with the great master, and to rejoice 
that such an one as he was no member of either English University. 
The position taken by Grote, which then was deemed impiety against 
Thucydides, would now pass for a superstitious worship of him, For 
the tone of the new school is often that of religious reformers attack- 
ing some form of idolatry. The false god Thucydides must be 
pulled down from his altar, and dragged through the mud like 
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fallen Peroun through the streets of Kief. Sometimes we are for- 
bidden to believe what Thucydides tells us; sometimes it seems that 
we are almost forbidden to believe that there was any Thucydides 
at all. Even in our own land we have been ordered, with all the 
irresistible authority of a ‘‘ headmaster,” to cast away half the text 
that was good enough for Thirlwall, Arnold, and Grote. Anda Ger- 
man scholar, with a double allowance of Scharfsinn, knows exactly 
how much was thrust into the text by a “bloodthirsty forger,” 
(“ein blutdiirstiger Verleumder”), a being more terrible, one is 
driven to suppose, than the author of the false Phalaris or the false 
Ingulf (Miiller-Striibing, Thukydideische Forschungen, p. 149). In 
the course of several years past a vast Litteratur has arisen, of 
which, by great good luck, a very small part only affects the history of 
Sicily. (See for specimens, some of which we may have to mention 
again, “Der gegenwirtige Stand der Thukydideischen Frage,” by 
Dr. Georg Meyer, Nordhausen, 1889.) When a question is raised 
(Thukydideische Forschungen, p. 155) as to the possible ways of 
getting rid of a thousand Mytilenaian prisoners, our experience 
of our native Agathoklés and our invader Hannibal makes the 
difficulty seem somewhat less. We may even remember that— 
unless the newest views on the Annalenfrage have set the fact 
aside—Charles the Great, in a single day, successfully accom- 
plished the work of getting rid of more than four times as many 
Saxons (Hinhard, Ann. 782). Is Thucydides to be believed? He 
can answer the question who, with Thucydides in his hand or in 
his memory, has, in the wake of the last march of Lamachos, 
stepped out the ground from the cliff of Portella del Fusco to 
the muddy shore of the Great Harbour. He who has made that 
journey, he who has made others like it on the hills and the 
plains of Syracuse, knows well that the crowd of minute local 
touches can come only from one who has gone over the ground 
before him and has truly reported what he saw (see pp. 222, 246). 
And when one who knows Syracuse but does not know Plataia 
is told that Thucydides’ description of Plataia does not agree with 
the appearances of the ground, he is tempted to be provisionally 
satisfied with the strong presumption that the caviller has either 
misunderstood his Thucydides or mistaken his site. 

Yes, on the strong height of Epipolai, even on the lowlier 
vantage-ground of the Olympieion, we may leave the disputants 
in this Frage to see to one another. When Dr. Adolf Bauer of 
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Graz gives his pamphlet the heading “Thukydides und H. Miiller- 
Striibing,” he has not undertaken a task quite so hopeless as his 
who thought it clever to head his pamphlet “Thucydides or 
Grote?” Sicilian history is far more nearly touched by another 
branch of the controversy, namely that which seems to be techni- 
cally called ‘Die Entstehung der Thukydideischen Geschichte” 
(see L. Cwiklitski, Hermes, xii. 23). The truthfulness of our 
author is here no longer concerned, but only the date and order 
of his writings. This does concern us a good deal, a good deal 
more than the mere cavillers, a good deal more than the “Thu- 
kydideslegende” of Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (Hermes, xii. 326). 
Here too an amazing Litteratur has sprung up, which, if I were 
to follow it out in every branch and twig, I should hardly live to 
reach the presence of Count Roger or even of King Pyrrhos. 
Human nature, at least insular nature, gives way before such 
a sight as the “ Bibliographische Uebersicht” in Philologus, vol. 
XXXVI. p. 751, with a list of nine pages of books all about Thucy- 
dides. Yet more does it fail before eighty-two pages of “ Jahres- 
berichte,” devoted to “Thucydides, Erster Artikel.” One tries 
to make one’s way through the a, 8, y, through the endless dis- 
cussions about de 6 médeuos and 6 médenos 63e; and one is perhaps 
driven to think that all may be endured, so long as we do not 
make Thucydides number his summers and winters by the years 
of “the Peloponnesian War.” One lights on a discourse, “ Ueber 
die successive Entstehung des Thucydideischen Geschichtswerkes,” 
von Julius Helmbold, and finds it is only “II. Teil.” But it is 
some comfort to find that is a “ Widerlegung der Annahme einer 
Redaction von fremder Hand,” and one learns casually at p. 21 that 
the Peloponnesian invasions of Attica have given occasion for a 
Devastationsfrage. At last one almost comes instinctively to 
shrink from all discourses about Quellen. One begins to suspect 
forgetfulness of the truth that the final cause of a “source” is 
not simply to show our ingenuity in finding the way to it, but 
to draw something from it when it is found. And it is curious 
to see the advantage which men who have themselves written 
history on a considerable scale have over the writers of mere 
articles and pamphlets, however ingenious. Grote does not enter 
much on such matters; when now and then he does, he shows 
the true Scharfsinn of a man who knows practically what he is 
about. Holm too, in his treatment of these questions, stands out 
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distinctly from the mass of his countrymen. Author of two 
considerable histories, he knows how history is written, He 
knows by experience how, in a large work, a work which has 
gone through much revision, a work which may not have been 
written in the exact order which it has finally to take, there must 
be many changes and insertions, how there may well be a few 
little repetitions, even here and there a trifling contradiction. He 
knows how easy it is, in correcting a series of passages by some 
fresh light, to leave some trace somewhere or other of the un- 
corrected state of things, Having gone through such small acci- 
dents himself, he knows how little is proved by them in an ancient 
writer, In short, men like Grote and Holm are gild-brothers of 
the craft of Thucydides, and that the writer of the most learned 
and brilliant dissertation is not. 


The way in which Thucydides wrote his history, as far at least 
as Sicily is concerned, is to my mind clear enough in a general 
way. According to Miller-Striibing (Forschungen, p. 42), up to 
1846 everybody believed that Thucydides wrote his eight books 
all at a pull after the year 404 (cf. H. Welzhofer, Thukydides und 
sein Geschichtswerk, Miinchen, 1878). Yet even before Grote 
came to help us, it was easy to see that there was a fresh start 
at v. 25 and another at vi. 1. A start at iv. 49 we might not 
be clever enough to see. One does not need page after page of 
dissertation to prove that Thucydides first wrote a history of what 
he calls the first war (6 mp@ros médepos, v. 24. 2) down to the Peace 
of Nikias and the fifty years’ alliance between Athens and Sparta 
in the year 421. This part ends with the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the fifth book, At some later time, when he saw that those 
formal acts had not really ended the war, he began again (at 
v. 27) to write the history of its remaining years. I should sus- 
pect that this was not very long after the events recorded in the 
rest of the fifth book, The Melian controversy reads as if it were 
put in on purpose to point silently the moral of the events which 
are next recorded; the rest might well be written before the 
Sicilian war. Thucydides designed (v. 26. 1) to carry his story 
down to the taking of Athens in 404; he therefore outlived that 
year; but that does not prove that he may not have begun to write 
long before it. He seemingly did not carry his actual narrative 
lower down than the year 411; but, at some time after the events 
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of 404, he joined the two parts together in a rather inartificial way. 
This was done in the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh chapters of 
the fifth book, which form a preface to the second part. He must 
also, at some time after 413, have revised the first part, and brought 
In several passages referring to events recorded in later books. 
The temptation to do something like this, in revising at a later 
stage of one’s experience what one has written in earlier times, is 
sometimes irresistible, 

These insertions specially concern us, because two of them 
directly refer to the Athenian war in Sicily. One comes in Thucy- 
dides’ review of the administration of Periklés, ii. 65. 12, 13, 
where he sits in judgement on the Sicilian expedition (6 és SixeAtav 
mods), The other is in iv. 81. 2, where he says that the good 
impression caused by the conduct of Brasidas made the subject 
allies of Athens more ready to join the Lacedemonians after the 
Athenian overthrow in Sicily (és rv ypdvm torepov pera ta ék SiKe- 
Aias méAeuov). And there is an earlier reference to Sicily which is 
not so palpably an insertion, but which easily may be one. This is 
in 1. 17. 1, 18. 1, where he is speaking of the tyrannies in Greece. 
None of the tyrants in Old Greece, he says, founded any great 
dominion; he adds of yap év Sicedia émt mreicrov éxopynoay duvdpews. 
Directly after, he tells of Lacedemonian action against the tyrants: 
of mAetorou Kal reAevtaiot, mAY TOY ev SexeAla, vad Aaxedatwoviov 
kareAvOnoavy. Euch man must judge by his own tact whether these 
words do or do not sound as if they were put in after Thucydides 
had ‘come to think and know more about Sicily. Indeed we must 
not forget that Thucydides lived to see or hear of the rise of 
Dionysios, which would bring Sicilian tyrants still more strongly 
before his mind. 

As for the two more palpable insertions, it is worth notice that 
no reference of this kind is made when Thucydides is recording 
Sicilian affairs in the third, fourth, and fifth books. When he 
first wrote that part of his narrative, he did not look forward 
to a time when Sicily should become the chief seat of the warfare 
of all Greece. When it had taken that character, and when his 
own knowledge of Sicily had become so much fuller, he worked 
in these general references to later events. But he did not feel 
called on to moralize in the same sort over the comparatively 
small incidents of Sicilian warfare in the earlier books. Only 
I hold (see pp. 54-57 and Appendix VI) that it was at this stage 
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that he worked in the speech of Hermokratés at Gela. And it 
is open to any one who feels more certain than I can profess to 
be as to Thucydides’ obligations to Antiochos (see vol. i. pp. 455- 
457) to suppose that he worked in from him such a passage as 
that’ which describes the Lipari islands (iii. 88, see vol. i. p. 88). 
To me this does not read like an insertion. The whole of these 
notices of Sicily in the third and fourth books are more like the 
writing of one who had as yet no special knowledge of Sicily, but 
who was beginning to feel a curious interest in the land, and noted 
anything that he heard. These passages have their parallel in 
other parts of his work, such as the curious notice of another set 
of islands in 11. 102. 

I thus make two parts of the History of Thucydides. A work 
designed to be a whole had a large continuation added to it, because 
the author saw that the chain of events which he had undertaken 
to narrate was not really ended. But this second part further con- 
tains something which cannot be looked on as a separate work, but 
which really has in some points more of the character of a separate 
work than either the first or the second part. This is the part 
which concerns us most of all, the two books which are given to 
the great Athenian invasion of Sicily. In these books his refer- 
ences to matters not concerning Sicily, even when they refer to 
warfare in Old Greece, have the air of episodes, just as in the 
earlier books his notices of Sicilian affairs have the air of episodes 
in the history of the war in Old Greece. Still I cannot hold that 
the account of the Sicilian war (6 ZiceAcwds wéAeuos obros, Vii. 85. 4) 
formed a separate work in the sense that Thucydides ever put it 
forth as a separate history of the Sicilian War, apart from what 
came before and after it. I cannot believe that it was written before 
the narrative of Peloponnesian events in the fifth book (Cwiklifski, 
Hermes, xii. 80). I should conceive that Thucydides started again 
at v. 27, not knowing that the Sicilian war was in the future, and 
that he had to change his plan by reason of its coming. But least 
of all can I believe (see above, p. 592) that Thucydides wrote the 
earlier notices of Sicilian matters and the description of Sicily in 
the sixth book as parts of one continuous work written after the 
Sicilian war. Nothing can be clearer than that the earlier notices 
belong to a time when Sicily was of comparatively little moment 
and when Thucydides’ knowledge of it was comparatively small. 
When he was called on again to speak of Sicilian matters in the 
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sixth book, they had put on an importance which had not belonged 
to them at the earlier stage, and his own knowledge of them had 
grown in proportion. Then he wrote that precious sketch of early 
settlement in Sicily of which I made so much use in my first volume 
(see vol. i. pp. 310, 564). He may have borrowed it from Antiochos, 
though it is really hard to see why he may not have put it together 
from his own researches, Antiochos being likely enough one source 
among others. He now formally introduces us, as if for the first 
time, to cities of which he had only casually spoken in his earlier 
books. No one would write a continuous work in this way; but 
it was most natural in one who was writing a second part to an 
earlier work and who had not yet joined the two together. This 
treatment is peculiar to Sicily, both because Sicily was less known 
to ordinary Greek writers than any part either of Old Greece 
or of the coast of Asia, and also because no other land ever became 
so nearly the exclusive scene of his story as Sicily did during the 
great Athenian invasion. 

For our Sicilian purposes then we may say that, in his sixth 
and seventh books, Thucydides is driven by the necessities of the 
case to become a direct historian of Sicily. The books which 
contain his Sicilian history, though not a separate work in the 
sense that some have thought, form a distinct section with a 
separate introduction and a separate peroration (vii. 87). But from 
our Sicilian point of view we may say more. To us the sixth and 
seventh books form a great central piece with a prelude and an 
appendix. To us the first five books are preliminary. They show 
us the comparatively trifling dealings of Athens with Sikeliots in 
Sicily. In the central piece Sicily becomes the mid point of every- 
thing, the fighting-ground of all Hellas. In the appendix, that is, 
in the eighth book, there is nothing about Sicily, but a good deal 
about the deeds of Sikeliots elsewhere. 

In this part of his work, for our purposes the most important 
of all, Thucydides writes with the fullest understanding of our 
island and all that is in it. To my mind the signs that he had 
gone over every inch of the ground of the Syracusan siege are 
beyond all gainsaying. But they cannot be fully taken in except 
by those who have themselves gone over the ground in the same 
sort. The oftener I read his text, the oftener I step out the 
ground, the more thoroughly do I feel that the two fit into one 
another in the minutest detail. As Thucydides himself tells us 
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(v. 26), his banishment gave him the opportunity of seeing many 
men and many lands, of conversing with the enemies of Athens 
as well as with her allies. It is inconceivable that, in the course 
of such inquiries, he should have left Sicily out. I confess that 
the thought has sometimes come into my mind whether the 
banished Athenian may not actually have been within the walls 
of beleaguered Syracuse. So it came into the mind of Thirlwall 
(iii. 338, cf. Arnold on Thuc. v. 26) and Grote (vii. 111) that he 
may have been present at the first battle of Mantineia. Yet one 
is loth to fancy Thucydides, even in banishment, taking, like 
Alkibiadés, a part against his own people. And after all, his 
account is the account of an Athenian, as we feel more keenly 
when we compare his narrative with the fragments and echoes 
of his Syracusan contemporary. It is perhaps enough to believe 
that he went over the ground, and heard the story from the actors, 
while the memory of everything was fresh on the spot. Hermokratés 
he can hardly have seen on Sicilian ground, unless he either was 
present during the siege or came immediately after it. That would 
be in time to see the sufferings of his countrymen in the quarries. 
And, if his visit was made at that particular moment, we may 
better understand why he dwells so emphatically on that part 
of the story, and leaves out the later stages of their treatment 
which are clear enough in the Syracusan version (see p. 409 and 
Appendix XXIV). But he may well have met Hermokratés on 
the coast of Asia. And on Syracusan ground it is surely not a 
forbidden flight of imagination to conceive him going over the 
ground and hearing the tale from Philistos and the young Diony- 
sios. We may be certain that he began to write the Sicilian part 
before the destruction of Himera in the year 409 ; otherwise he 
could not have said (vi. 62. 2) ‘Iuépav, rep pon ev rovr@ TO pepe Tis 
ZexeAlas ‘EhAds médis eori, And we may suspect that he had not 
finished in 406; it looks very much (see p. 369) as if he perhaps 
saw with his own eyes, or at any rate heard of, the flight of the 
people of Akragas and of Gela. It is however possible that the 
reference may have been worked in in some later revision. 

We have other Fragen in store for us. The Entstehungsfrage 
is among the more reasonable of the class. To discuss the order in 
which Thucydides wrote his history is a perfectly rational business ; 
it simply gets a little overwhelming in the hands of some of 
those who set about it. But when it comes to mere cavillings 
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against the trustworthiness of our, guide, it is enough to turn once 
more to our Pindar; 


copes 6 modAd eldas pug paddvres 5& AdBpor 
mayyAwooia eépaxes ds, dxpayra yapverov 
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The appendix of Thucydides, as we have called it from our 
Sicilian point of view, breaks off suddenly. Had he carried on 
his work to the point which he designed, the surrender of Athens 
to Lysandros, the later years of it could hardly have concerned 
us in Sicily. He might possibly have been led on by some casual 
occasion to glance at the events which were going on there; but, 
if so, it could only have been by way of the merest episode. Un- 
luckily he breaks off at a point when, without leaving his main 
subject, he might still have had something to tell us about Her- 
mokratés and Dérieus and the Sikeliot share in the Spartan 
recovery of Pylos. As it is, the tale of Sikeliot action in Asia, 
begun in the eighth book of Thucydides, goes on in the first 
book of the Greek History of his countryman XENopHON. The 
Athenian partisan of Sparta is our guide for so short a time that 
there is no need to enlarge on the change which is implied when 
we pass from one guidance to the other. But we may notice that 
it is only when the contemporary historian is eked out from the 
later antiquary, when Pausanias comes to the help of Xenophon,, 
that we are able to draw the contrast between the treatment 
which Dérieus met with at the hands of Athenian and of Spartan 
enemies (see p. 435). There are also in the first book, as in other 
books, of Xenophén some casual references to Sicilian affairs, which 
later editors have bracketted as the work of an interpolator. If 
so, he was surely a Sicilian interpolator. As yet they are simple 
notes of time, and are as such of some value (see pp. 432, 436). 
Of the later ones we may have to speak elsewhere. 


And now we have come to the point at which we have at once 
to mourn the loss of the perfect work of the Syracusan Pui1is- 
Tos, and to rejoice that we can find so much of him as we can 
find embedded in the narratives of later writers. And here, how- 
ever disagreeable it is to have to speak in direct opposition to 
a brother Regius Professor in the same University, love of truth 
requires me to make a protest. In the introduction to Mr. Jowett’s 
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Translation of Thucydides (i. xvii), I find words which to a his- 
torian of Sicily are truly astonishing ; 

‘When, as in modern histories of ancient Greece, the good 
cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or Xenophon is patched with 
the transparent gauze of Diodorus and Plutarch, the whole gar- 
ment becomes unequal and ragged. There is a special impro- 
priety in combining the fictions of later writers with the narrative 
of Thucydides, who stands absolutely alone among the historians, 
not only of Hellas, but of the world, in his impartiality and love of 
truth.” 

This praise is high, but not too high. Thucydides indeed 
stands so high that he needs not the sacrifice of his lowlier fellows 
on his altar. Mr. Jowett’s metaphors I need not examine. But 
it is truly wonderful how a Professor of Greek, who must be 
familiar with every word of so important a part of Greek liter- 
ature as the writings of Diodéros and Plutarch, can have mistaken 
their useful compilations for “the fictions of later writers.” Mr. 
Jowett surely does not suppose that Dioddros and Plutarch de- 
liberately invented everything which they record but which is 
not recorded by Thucydides. Plutarch, though sometimes care- 
less, is perfectly honest and is often critical; and there is some- 
thing grotesque in the notion of good, stupid, plodding, Diodéros 
inventing anything, A compiler is certainly a very inferior being 
to such an original historian as Thucydides, but he is not therefore — 
necessarily a retailer of fiction. Plutarch and Dioddros used such 
materials as they had, Thucydides himself among them. “Fiction” 
is a hard word even for Timaios; it is utterly out of place as 
applied to the part of the history of Philistos with which we 
are now concerned. From his narrative, the narrative of a con- 
temporary and actor, Diodéros and Plutarch have preserved to us 
endless little local and personal details which it was natural that 
a Syracusan eye-witness should record, but which had little in- 
terest for an Athenian visitor even a few months later. Precious 
scraps like these, fresh from the scene and the actor, have much 
less of the character of “transparent gauze” than the grossly 
partisan writings of Xenophén, whom Mr. Jowett counts among 
the vendors of “good cloth.” It would be the most curious 
question of all to see what kind of history of Pelopidas and 
Epameinéndas could be woven out of that cloth only. The writers 
of “modern histories of ancient Greece”—Thirlwall and Grote 
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for instance—have simply done their duty to truth by “ patch- 
ing together,” in Mr. Jowett’s scornful phrase, every means of 
knowledge which they found open to them. In attempting to 
carry out the same process somewhat further than they did, I 
feel sure that I should have had their good word. In short, if 
Mr. Jowett’s rule were to be accepted, there would be an end 
to all historical criticism. There would be an end to all writing 
of history, almost to all reading of it. We are solemnly called on 
to shut our ears to a large part of our evidence. Because one 
writer undoubtedly stands high above all others, we are bidden 
to pass by the statements, fragmentary indeed but still the state- 
ments, of another writer, doubtless his inferior in many points, 
but whose means of knowledge were, from one side of the story, 
even greater than his own. 

Philistos has found better appreciation in other quarters. As 
long ago as 1818 his fragments were collected by Giller, who 
added a good account of his life and writings (De Situ et Origine 
Syracusarum, pp. 103 et seqq.). And one may remark in passing 
that Géller (see p. 104) had not the least doubt that Dioddros 
made use of Philistos. Then there is the article “ Philistus” in 
the Dictionary of Biography, happily by Sir Edward Bunbury, 
and a clear summary by Holm (G. 8. i. 308). He is treated of 
also by Brunet de Presle (14) and C. Miiller (I. xlv.). I do not 
know that I found very much in a dissertation “de Philisto Rerum 
Sicularum Scriptore” by Wolfgang Kérber (Breslau, 1874). His 
geography (pp. 19, 23) at least is odd; Ietai (see p. 240 and 
Thuc. vii. 2. 3) isnear Segesta; Dask6n is “Siciliee oppidum vicinum 
sinui Dasconi,” and Hykkara is “oppidulum in inferiore parte 
insule prope Erctam montem situm.” 


The native historian of Syracuse, a maker as well as a writer 
of history, was a younger contemporary of Thucydides; some add 
that he was his imitator. I have already hinted that the two may 
well have met on Syracusan soil, There can be little doubt that, 
of all who, after Thucydides, took Sicilian affairs in hand, Philistos 
was the one who came nearest to the great master. Neither of 
them seems always to have pleased the purely literary critics. 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who, to be sure, also tried history 
himself, found a good deal to say against both. According to this 
judge, Thucydides had better not have written at all; it would 
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have been well if the Peloponnesian war had been forgotten 
altogether. (Ad Cn. Pompeium, 3; 6 8€ Oovevdidns médeuov eva 
ypape, cal tovtov ore Kady ovd? eituyn, bs piddtora pev dere py) 
yeverOa, ef S€ py, ciwmp Kai Abn mapadobeis, ind radv emtyryvopevav 
nyvonoba.) So we are not surprised a little way on (c. 5) to find 
Philistos too called up for a scolding, for which however we may 
thank the critic, as it has preserved to us a most valuable frag- 
ment. (See vol. ii. p. 36.) All that Dionysios has to tell us 
about Thucydides is very curious indeed, so much so that we could 
wish he had given a little more space to Philistos. 

The personal history of Philistos is very well ascertained. He 
was one of the most important of the secondary actors in the 
Sicilian affairs of the last years of the fifth century before Christ, 
and the first half of the fourth. The confusions of Souidas, who 
mixed him up with a certain Philiskos of Naukratis in Egypt, 
were unravelled by Goller. Philistos was no pupil of Euénos 
or of Isokratés, and he wrote on no subject but Sicilian history. 
A Syracusan, son of Archénidés (Souidas) or Archomenidés (Pau- 
sanias, v. 23. 6), he was an eye-witness of the Athenian siege (Plut. 
Nik. 19, dvnp Supaxovowos cai rev mpaypdrav dparns ‘yevouevos). He 
was a rich man and prominent in the Syracusan assembly in 406 
(Diod. xiii. 91), where we have seen him (see p. 542) as the first 
recorded supporter of Dionysios. He is therefore naturally spoken 
of as an old man (dn yéper, Plut. Dion, 35) when he was killed 
in battle fifty years later. His life may thus have covered the 
years from 436 to 356. Indeed one story tempts us to make him 
older still. There is a strange tale in Plutarch’s Life of Didn 
about an intrigue between Philistos and the mother of the elder 
Dionysios, seemingly after her son had risen to the tyranny (Dion, 
11, nv 8€ Adyos @s Kal TH pntpl mAnoid{or rod mpeoBurepov Arovuciou, 
Tov TUpdyvov Wy Tavrdmacw dyvwovvtos). So the tradition had reached 
Tzetzés, Chil. x. 829; 

peyddws Fv Tipd@pevos mapa Arovvaly 

édéyero cuvetvaa yap Ty pytpt Arovuctov. 
One could have more readily believed a version which placed the 
scandal earlier; only then the story could hardly fail to make 
Philistos the true father of Dionysios. In such a case too we 
could hardly place the birth of Philistos after the year 450, 
which would make him fighting at the age of ninety-three. In 
any case, as we shall see presently, he was for a while the favourite 
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and minister of Dionysios. He was banished by him about 386, 
and wrote at least the second part of his History while in exile 
(Plut. Dion, 11; rov didcorov éfjrace Zixedias Gvydvra mapa Lévous tiwds 
els roy ’Adpiay, Grou Kal Soxel ra wAelora curbeiva tis itropias axoAd{wv), 
Nor was he allowed to come back till the reign of the second 
Dionysios (Plut. u. s.), in whose service he died. 

These events in the life of Philistos had a great effect on his 
historical writings. He first wrote a general Sicilian history from 
the earliest times to the Punic capture of Akragas in 406. He 
thus took in, as Dioddros says (xill. 103), the legends and history 
of eight hundred years in seven books (riv mpwrny ovragw trav 
SiceAtkav els rovrov tov émavrov Kxaréotpedev, eis THY Axpayavtos GAwow, 
ev BiBrios érd SteAOdy xpdvov érdv mAéov trav Gkraxociov), In the 
first book he spoke of mythical and pre-historic times, starting, 
it would seem, from the story of Daidalos and Kékalos (Thedn, 
Progymn. ii. 4; see vol. i, pp. 474-476). In his second book, 
as we know from his critic Dionysios, he dealt with the events 
of the sixth century before Christ, among them of the war between 
Syracuse and Kamarina in the year 552. In the third book 
(Schol. Pind. Ol. v. 19) he recorded the acts of Gelén. The sub- 
jects of some of the other books may be seen from the references 
made to him by Stephen of Byzantium and others for the names 
of towns. (Of the most important of these, that about Hybla, 
I have had to speak at some length in the first volume, p. 515). 
In his fifth book he recorded the Syracusan expedition to Aithalia 
or Elba (see vol. ii. p. 337). When Stephen refers to the sixth book 
of Philistos for the names Adoxwy and ’Iéerat, it is plain that in that 
book he treated of the Athenian siege, and therein of the march 
of Gylippos (cf. Thue. vii. 2. 2 and Diod. xiii. 13). So when Theédn 
(xi. 4) quotes the word vukrowayia as used both by Thucydides 
(vii. 44) and by Philistos, we can see on what occasion Philistos 
used it. . Stephen’s one reference (Tapyia) to the seventh book does 
not help us; but it follows as a matter of course that in that book 
Philistos recorded the events of the Carthaginian invasion down 
to the taking of Akragas. From all this it is plain that Philistos 
told the history of Sicily in the sixth and fifth centuries at con- 
siderable length. His seven books indeed took in eighteen more 
years than the nine books of Antiochos; but we may suspect that 
he cut the pre-historic time shorter. How far he may have 
followed Antiochos in the times which they had in common we 
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have no means of judging. It would be hard to trace the remoter 
Quellen for the name of a town standing all alone by itself in 
an entry of Stephen of Byzantium. But we may safely set aside, 
asthe mere talk of a rhetorical critic, the notion that Philistos 
copied from Thucydides the whole account of the Athenian siege 
which he had himself seen and in which he could hardly fail to 
have been an actor (Thedn, Progymn. i. 18, kai pévroe ye 6 Bidtoros 
rov *Arrixdy GAov médAeuov éy Tois SiKeAtkois ex TGV Oovxvdidov perevnvoye, 
This is accepted as undoubted by Wilamowitz, Hermes xii. 328). 
For the year's towards the end of his work, when he thus wrote 
from personal knowledge, Plutarch, a far better judge of such 
matters than Thedn (Nik. 1), brackets him with Thucydides, as 
one of his two chief guides, without a hint of his being a copyist. 
He refers to him again (19) as a distinct authority from Thucy- 
dides (gnow od Govevdidys pdvov, adda kai ioTos, x.7.A.), and in 
another place (28) he notices the agreement of Philistos with 
Thucydides. See also the reference in Pausanias, i. 29.12. (See 
below, Note XXII.) Dionysios of Halikarnassos, in a passage (De 
Vett. Scriptt. Com. iii. 2), calls him peunris Covevdifov (like Cicero, 
De Orat. 111. 13), but that is another thing from copying the whole 
Athenian war from him. 

It 1s only this first work of Philistos, that which went down 
to the taking of Akragas, with which we are now concerned. Of 
his six later books, devoted to the acts of the elder and younger — 
Dionysios, we shall have to speak in another volume. It is to 
be noticed that the earlier work ended with the last event which 
could be recorded without bringing in either the name of Diony- 
sios or his own. The return of Hermokratés could be told without 
mentioning Dionysios; the events that followed the taking of 
Akragas could not. This distinction most likely marked a wide 
difference in object and character between the two parts of the 
history. But we should be glad indeed even of the Dionysian 
part, and the loss of the part with which we are now concerned 
is one of the saddest in the whole range of Greek literature. The 
History of Philistos was the work of a man thoroughly well 
informed, thoroughly able to make use of what he knew, and who, 
up to this stage, was under no temptation to colour his narrative 
in the way which he is charged with doing in his later books. 
The book which dealt with the Athenian war would have given 
us exactly what we want, namely, the means of balancing Thucy- 
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dides with a Syracusan writer of merit only inferior to his own. 
It is some comfort that we are so often able to listen to him 
through the voices of later compilers, and that what we learn in 
this way always leads us to the belief that there was hardly any 
material contradiction between the Syracusan and the Athenian 
narrative. 

Of Philistos’ way of treating his subject his critic Thedn (iv. 12) 
has preserved the fact that he stuck close to the matter in hand, 
and made no digressions (mapex8does). In this he is contrasted 
with Theopompos; he might also have been contrasted with Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. He did not approve himself to the taste 
of Timaios, as appears from Plutarch (Nik. 1), who here too 
brackets him with Thucydides, just as he does on other grounds 
a little way on (Tipaws ... ds eAmicas trav pév Oovnvdidny brepBarki- 
oa Sewdrnts, rov dé Siduorov dmodeiEew mavrdract oprixdy kai idiarnv). 
Plutarch, as we shall see hereafter, had his own hard words for 
Philistos; but that was on different and more serious grounds, 
and the censure was clearly not meant to apply to the earlier books. 
And long after, Timaios seemed in the eyes of Tzetzés (Chil. x. 835) 
to have found fault with Philistos simply out of envy ; 
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Philistos fared better at the hands of those who made history 
than at the hands of those who simply criticized it and some- 
times wished it to be forgotten. But it is perhaps unlucky that it 
was often the part with which we are not now concerned which 
was picked out for special admiration. Among the books which 
the Macedonian Alexander chose to have sent up after him into 
the further parts of Asia (Plut. Alex. 8), the only historian was 
Philistos, except so far as Homer is entitled to the name. The 
reason of the choice is plain enough. Nowhere could Alexander 
find reading more to his taste than in the history of Dionysios, 
the first man who carried on war on a scale and after a fashion 
at all approaching to his own. It was the Dionysian books also 
which specially pleased Cicero (Ep. ad Q. Fr. ii. 13). His brother 
Quintus was, like Alexander, reading Philistos on his campaign. 
But he had not told Marcus which of the two parts of his History 
he was engaged with. “‘Siculus ille,” says the elder brother, 
“ capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis, pene pusillus Thucydides; sed 
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utros ejus habueris libros (duo enim sunt corpora) an utrosque 
nescio. Me magis de Dionysio delectat, ipse enim est veterator 
magnus et perfamiliaris Philisto.” Cicero refers to Philistos 
in several other places, and more than once in company with 
Thucydides, After his mentjon of Thucydides (De Orat. ii. 13, 
cf. 23) he adds; “Hunc consecutus est Syracusanus Philistus, 
qui quum Dionysii tyranui familiarissimus esset, otium suum con- 
sumpsit in historia scribenda, maximeque Thucydidem est, ut 
mihi videtur, imitatus.’ (Cf. the extract from Dionysios, above, 
p. 602.) In the Orator (17) he makes Brutus complain that neither 
the elder Cato nor Philistos nor Thucydides himself was thought 
of as he ought to be (“amatores huic desunt, sicut multis jam 
ante seculis et Philisto Syracusano et ipsi Thucydidi’’), The 
three are again brought together by Atticus (c. 85); ‘“ quum 
Catonem cum Philisto et Thucydide comparares.” In two other 
places (De Div. i. 20, 33) Cicero refers to him for stories to which 
we may come again, but the first time not without epithets, of 
honour, as “doctus homo et diligens.” The judgements of Alex- 
ander and Cicero, to say nothing of Plutarch, may perhaps out- 
weigh those of Timaios and Dionysios of Halikarnassos. 

We have been speaking of three contemporary writers, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophén, and Philistos. But we must not forget that 
the elder contemporary of Thucydides, AntiocHos of Syracuse, 
ought to be one of our authorities for the early part of our story, 
as far as the Peace of Gela (see vol. i. p. 456). But unluckily, 
of the few fragments of his writings that are preserved, none come 
from that part of his work. And it is curious to remember that 
Herodotus, and even Hellanikos, might have been among our con- 
temporary authorities, if they had chosen. We have also got a 
scrap or two (see pp. 414, 454) from a contemporary writer who 
was not an historian, namely the orator Lysras, whose sojourn 
at Thouriol may have given him some knowledge of Sicilian 
affuirs. No great space need be given to the only remaining 
candidate for the rank of a contemporary authority. Diodéros 
(xiii. 83) quotes a certain PoLYKLEITOS as an eyewitness for 
the prosperity of Akragas before the Carthaginian siege (év rais 
ioropias é&nyeira). There is a question whether he is or is not 
the same as a certain Ponyxritos, who is quoted by Diogenés 
Laertios (ii. 7. 6) as having written a history of Dionysios (év 7 
mpdtm t&v mepi Acovvowr), and who is twice referred to by the 
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marvel-mongers (Pseud. Arist. 112, Antig. Caryst. 135) for phy- 
sical wonders in Sicily and elsewhere (cf. Plin. N. H. xxxi. 14, 
where Brunet de Presle (24) reads “ Polyclitus”). Diogenés calls 
him Mey8aios, from Mendé in Thrace, one would think. It is quite 
certain that we cannot, with Brunet de Presle (24), read Mevdaios 
for Mevaios in Stephen of Byzantium. Meévai, modus Bixedias eyyvs 
IlaXixwv, needs no doubtful disputations. If we believe the false 
Aristotle, Polykritos wrote a history of Sicily in verse (6 rd Sexedexa 
yeypapas ev éreow). Can this be the work of Pclykleitos which 
Diodéros quotes * 


Of the writers of whom we have now been speaking, it 1s need- 
less to say that, Thucydides wrote in his native Attic. It is not 
quite so clear whether Antiochos and Philistos asserted their right, 
as Corinthians, kinsfolk of Bellerophontés, to write the Doric of 
Peloponnésos (see vol. i. p. 334). In their day, in the day of 
Antiochos still less than in the day of Philistos, the Attic form 
of Greek, or something professing to continue it, had not yet won 
that literary supremacy which it possessed a generation or two later. 
We have no fragment either of Antiochos or Philistos long enough 
to give us any real notion of the style or dialect of either. In 
most of the references to Philistos the writer who makes the quo- 
tation is not copying his exact words, but simply referring to him 
for a fact. The only serious case is the account of the war of 
Syracuse and Kamarina quoted by Dionysios (see above, p. 600). 
There the extract, though short, is long enough to show either 
that Philistos did not write Doric or else that Dionysios translated 
him. We have seen Philistos spoken of more than once as an 
“imitator ” (yimntys) of Thucydides. But it is possible to imitate 
the manner of a writer in another dialect of the same language, 
or even in another language. Still the statement at least suggests 
the thought that Philistos may have imitated Thucydides in his 
dialect ‘as well as in other points, and, if so, the fact 1s one of 
importance in the history of the Greek tongue. He would be 
one of the first, perhaps the very first, of that long string of 
writers, reaching down to our own day, whose native tongue was 
Greek, but who wrote, not in the Greek which they spoke at their 
own hearths, but in an artificial speech as near to the natural 
speech of Athens as they could bring it. If this be so, it was a 
remarkable turuing-about of things, when Athens made this literary 
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conquest of one who had borne his part in driving back her fleets 
and armies from his native city. 


In later volumes we shall again have to speak of writers who 
recorded parts of the history of Sicily from their personal know- 
ledge. But we have now to turn to writers of another class, those 
who recorded the events of past times from contemporary materials, 
and who are to us at least the echo of the original writers. The 
greatest of the class, Potysios himself,—for he belongs to the class 
through a great part of his writings,—could not, from the nature 
of his subject, give us much help at our present stage. His one or 
two references to matters which concern us are quite incidental ; 
but we are glad to have even his obiter dicta, as about Gelin (see 
vol. ii. p. 516), so about Hermokratés (see pp. 48, 55, and Ap- 
pendix VI). It is later writers again, more strictly to be called 
compilers, with whom we have to deal at present. Through the 
whole of this volume we have had the company of Dropéros, 
and in the chapter on the Carthaginian invasion he is, we may 
say, our only guide. We have already learned what he is like, 
without bringing him up for any formal judgement. He could 
not make himself contemporary, and it was not in him to be 
critical. But, if often stupid and sometimes careless, we must 
allow him the merits of untiring industry and thorough honesty. 
His treatment of his subject is strangely unequal. Very often 
a really good spell of narrative, clearly coming straight from some 
trustworthy writer, is followed by a meagre piece of mere confusion 
and blundering. In the times with which we are concerned, 
through the greater part of the Athenian story, he is at his worst, 
as if the company of Thucydides had overwhelmed him. Just 
towards the end he gets better, and gives us, as I have often 
pointed out in the text, many valuable notices from the Syracusan 
side. In the Carthaginian story we have no other account to 
check him by; but I see nothing in his narrative to make us 
doubt its general trustworthiness. The question naturally comes 
at both these stages, Where did he find his story? What in short 
were his Quellen? On this head, as on the closely connected question 
of the Qwellen of PLurarcn of Chairéneia, German scholarship has 
found much to say. And it is a question which touches us in Sicily 
much more nearly, and which calls for somewhat more minute treat- 
ment, than the “Thukydideische Frage” in any of its forms. 
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On all these matters Holm has a most useful Anhang in his 
second volume, pp. 340 et seqq. But for him I mjght not have 
known some of the strange things that have been said. But I 
have looked for myself at the writings which he refers to and 
at some others besides ; and my experience of the wonderful fruits 
of ingenious guessing is increased in proportion. In these literary 
questions it is open to a man to guess anything in a way which 
he cannot do in dealing with questions of recorded fact. Where 
did Diodéros and Plutarch get their materials? We cannot say 
for certain, except when they tell us themselves, which Plutarch 
does much more commonly than Diodéros. For the rest we may, 
within certain bounds of possibility, guess anything that we please, 
and nobody can prove to absolute demonstration that we are 
wrong. The thing very largely depends on a certain instinct, 
what we used to call alcénous. And that instinct is, almost as a 
matter of course, far stronger in Holm than in the writers of 
these ingenious pamphlets. In times past, as Holm points out, 
it was, naturally and reasonably, believed that, when Diodéros or 
any other writer of his class sat down to make his compilation, 
he got together all the books that he could. But now it has 
become the fashion to take for granted that he could never have 
had two books before him at once. He may have used different 
books at different stages, but never two books actually at the same 
time. He had one book before him and he copied that one. Why 
this should be taken for granted it 1s very hard to see. One can 
only say that ingenious men have taken it for granted; and of 
course, when it is taken for granted, a beautiful field is open for 
guesses of any kind as to the author who 1s followed in each par- 
ticular case. Thus C. A. Volquardsen (Untersuchungen tiber die 
Quellen der Griechischen und Sicilischen Geschichten bei Diodor, 
Kiel, 1868) knows for certain (p. 80) that Diodéros never looked 
at Antiochos, Thucydides, or Philistos; he did not even look at 
Ephoros; he got all that we are concerned with from Timaios. 
On the other hand, W. Collmann (de Diodori Siculi Fontibus, 
Marburg, 1869), as he will have no Philistos, will not even have any 
Timaios. There may be some Thucydides indirectly ; for, though 
Diodéros copied nobody but Ephoros, yet Ephoros copied Thucy- 
dides. W. Fricke (Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen des Plutarchos 

. sowie des Diodoros, Leipzig, 1869) allows Diodéros to have 
used two books, Ephoros and Theopompos. Of course he did not 
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use both together, but sometimes one and sometimes the other, and 
Fricke knows exactly which chapters come from each. Volquardsen 
has to struggle with the fact that Diodéros several times refers 
to Ephoros and compares his statements with those of Timaios 
(xiii. 54, 60, 80; xiv. 54). But the explanation is ready (p. 93). 
Diodéros got his knowledge of the statements of Ephoros only from 
the quotations of Timaios. Diodéros too mentions (xii. 37, xiii. 103) 
the points to which both Thucydides and Philistos carried down 
their Histories; but, according to Volquardsen (p. 5 et seqq.), this 
does not prove that he had ever read those writers; he got the 
dates from Apollédoros, and put them in along with the poets and 
others. That Diodéros did use Apollodéros is perfectly plain from i. 5. 
So nowadays one often uses Clinton; but it does not follow in 
either case that the original text has never been read. 

Some of the particular arguments are droll enough. Any likeness 
in fact or word, even when such likeness could hardly be helped 
in telling the same story, is held to be enough to prove that A 
is the source of B or that A and B have a common source in C, 
Sometimes it would seem that an unlikeness—even an imaginary 
unlikeness—will do as well as a likeness, If I rightly understand 
Volquardsen in p. 89, Diodéros must have got his account of the 
treaty between Gelén and Carthage from Timaios, because Timaios 
mentions the forbidding of human sacrifices, while Diodéros says 
nothing about it. Here one is tempted to ask about Volquardsen’s 
own Quellen, seeing that the fragment of Timaios (89, C. Miller, 
i, 214) says no more about human sacrifices than the text of Dio- 
déros. The human sacrifices come from Theophrastos, not from 
Timaios (see vol. ii. p. 523). The story about Phalaris’ bull 
in Diodéros, xiii, go (see vol. 11. p. 462), 1s of course insisted on 
to prove, what doubtless it does prove, that Diodéros used Ti- 
maios. But then unluckily it also proves that he used other 
writers as well, and that he sometimes preferred their accounts 
to those of Timaios. Anyhow the bull altogether upsets Coll- 
mann’s argument, and he shows no inclination to take so dangerous 
a beast by the horns. 

The strong sense and sound experience of Holm naturally casts 
away all these vagaries, “ die ich nicht billige,” as he emphatically 
says (G. §, ii. 341). And he no less naturally uses the bull (342) 
to gore their authors withal. He does not stop to comment on 
Volquardsen’s very vague notions about the Palici (pp. 79, 83), 
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as indeed it is hardly worth while doing, except that we have here 
a case of the man of Agyrium speaking at first hand. When Dio- 
déros describes the lake (xi. 89, see vol. i. p. 523), he is clearly 
not copying Timaios or anybody else, but speaking of what he had 
seen for himself. Of course a great deal has been made of the 
mere blundering of Diodéros, for which we must always allow. 
Some special source is sought for (Collmann, p. 9) to account 
for simple stupid confusion, as when Diodéros jumbles together 
the Athenian warfare at Mylai (xii. 54, see p. 31) and the Sikel 
warfare by Naxos (see p. 43). So again when Diodéros makes 
the Athenians occupy the Olympieion (xiii. 6, 7, see Appendix 
XT), Holm (ii. 360) finds out the true cause more quickly and 
surely than a thousand dissertations; ‘‘ Die Besetzung des Olym- 
pieion hat dagegen Diodor nicht aus einem anderen Schriftstcller, 
sondern allen aus schlafriger Lectiire des Thukydides.” Holm 
then goes on to quote various passages in which we hear an echo 
of Thucydides in the words of Diodéros, and where there certainly 
is no reason to suppose that Ephoros or any one else was needed 
as a go-between,. 

Since Holm wrote, his common-sense notion of a sleepy reading 
of Thucydides on the part of Diodédros (more delicately called a 
‘‘ Missverstiindniss ”’) does not at all approve itself to the mind 
of Ludwig Holzapfel (Untersuchungen tiber die Darstellung der 
Griechischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1879); but in the last thing that 
I have seen, “ Untersuchungen iiber Timaios von Tauromenion” 
by Christian Clasen (Kiel, 1883), it is a comfort to see (pp. 46, 
47) that the rational treatment of Holm largely prevails. 

Is one really bound to dispute at length on all these points? 
After Holm’s settlement of the matter, one is tempted to say, wept 
Gporoyoupévns avoias ovdev dv xawoy A€yorro. That Dioddros did not 
slavishly copy Timaios can be easily shown. He says (xiii. 34), 
Supaxovoroe ... Tos Aaxedatpoviovs cuppaxnoavras, dv npxe ToAurros, 
ériunoay Tois ek Tov moheuov Aadhipos. Plutarch (Comp. Tim. et Aim. 
2) says, Tiaos S€ kai Tvdurmoy dkhe@s yor kat dripws dmoméuyat 
Supaxovaiovs, giving as a reason the @iAdomdvuria and dmAnoria of 
which we have already heard. It may be that the two statements 
are not formally contradictory. Formal honours may be consistent 
with openly expressed public disfavour ; or a very ingenious dis- 
putant might argue that Diodéros meant to exclude Gylippos 
himself from the honours which were voted to those whom he com- 
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manded. Still it seems quite impossible that Diodéros and Plutarch 
should at this point have been drawing from the same source, and 
we know from what source Plutarch drew. Here however the 
relations of Thucydides to either writer are not touched. I am 
more concerned with some points which do touch him, with that 
long series of passages in the latter part of the Athenian war, 
in which Diodéros, aroused from his sleepy reading of Thucy- 
dides, turned to some other book, and read it in a more wide- 
awake fashion. We may place his awakening at about xili. 12. 
From that point onward he gives us a number of details which 
are certainly not from Thucydides, but which hardly ever really 
contradict Thucydides, and which to my mind at least—every man 
must use his own alo6nors in such matters—bear the unmistakeable 
stamp of coming from an eye-witness. I have pointed out a great 
number in the text and in the Appendix (see pp. 324, 341, 345, 
349, 359 351, 353) 354, 356, 359, 362, 363, 400, 403, 404, 409, 
410, and Appendix XX, XXIII, XXIV). 

I cannot prove that these come from Philistos, as I have not the 
text of Philistos before me; but the conviction is as strong on my 
mind as any conviction about such a matter can be. Holm sums 
up the whole case in a formal way (11. 364). 

I. There are passages in which Diodéros directly contradicts 
Thucydides. These, when they really come from a separate source, 
come from Ephoros. They are distinctly mistakes, therefore not 
from a Sicilian author. 

IJ. There are many passages, especially in the description of the 
last sea-fight, where Diodéros, without contradicting Thucydides, 
adds many details, clearly from a Sicilian source. This source 
may be either Philistos or Timaios. 

ITI. There are many passages in which Diodéros seems directly 
to follow Thucydides, nor is there any need to suppose that he got 
at him only through Ephoros. 

To all this I can readily subscribe, save that I feel more certain 
on the second point than Holm does. Anyhow he speaks most 
truly when he says of Diodéros, “er hat einzelne schlecht gear- 
beitete Partien und andere recht gute.” If there is some “ trans- 
parent gauze,” there is some “ good cloth” as well. 


We now come to Puurarcn, a large part of whose Life of 
Nikias and a smaller part of that of Alkibiadés closely concern us. 
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He at least used many authorities ; he refers to them often; in one 
place (see above, p. 602, and Appendix XXITI) he quotes three in 
a breath and remarks how the two best agree together against the 
third. A man who, as he tells us, wrote Lives and not History, 
and who could not find the whole life of any of his worthies de- 
scribed in any one book, was obliged to consult and to compare 
authorities even more largely than Diodéros, who wrote, or tried 
to write, history in the stricter sense. Yet some of the dissertation- 
writers, though they cannot deny that Plutarch used many books, 
will not allow that he can ever have used two over the same chapter 
or sentence. He may have gone backwards and forwards from 
one to another; but he must always have had some one which he 
immediately followed, some Hauptquelle, as the phrase is. Thus 
Fricke, who has been already quoted, tells us in an ‘“ Uebersicht 
der gefundenen Resultate” whence Plutarch got every chapter of 
the Lives of Nikias and Alkibiadés, not one of them being from 
Thucydides. This doctrine of the Hauwptquelle is not very easy to 
understand. Does it mean copying the words, or only following 
the matter? For it is quite possible to follow, even slavishly, the 
matter of an earlier writer without reproducing his words, and it is 
equally possible to reproduce his words wittingly or unwittingly, 
while altogether departing from his matter. The position of 
Diodéros, much more that of Plutarch, was quite different from 
that of a monastic annalist who copies an earlier writer as long as 
it suits his purpose, and then continues him with original matter. 
But even in this case the reviser adds, omits, or alters, when he 
thinks good, and the alterations become of some moment when the 
Radical Matthew Paris revises the Tory Roger of Wendover. The 
writers with whom we have to deal were more in the position of 
William of Malmesbury. Bishop Stubbs can show us, we can some- 
times find out for ourselves, where William got his facts and fictions; 
but he never copies in the way in which the Saint Albans writers 
copy. Whencesoever the matter may come, it is at least translated 
into the style of William himself. And the Doric, or even the 
attempted Attic, of Philistos would need some translation before it 
was qualified to appear in the pages of our compilers four or five 
centuries later. The truth is that these mere verbal likenesses or 
unlikenesses prove very little either way, unless they are so marked 
as to show a formal purpose on the part of the later writer. The 
theory of Fricke, and indeed the whole school to which he belongs, 
Rr 2 
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was well upset by Holm (G. S. ii, 343 et seqq.), whose words 
are often witty as well as wise. He shows the absurdity of sup- 
posing, as Fricke does, that Plutarch, not writing the history of 
the time but the Life of Nikias, wishing therefore before all things 
to give a true, or at least a possible, picture of Nikias, should 
run backwards and forwards, copying such and such chapters from 
one who spoke well of Nikias and such and such others from one 
who spoke ill of him. But in the very year in which Holm’s 
second volume appeared (1874) Giessen greeted its Grand Duke 
with a discourse on the sources of the Life of Nikias, “ Adolf 
Philippi Commentatio,” in which we hear a great deal about 
Timaios and Philochoros, and something about Philistos, but from 
which Thucydides seems to be shut out, even when Plutarch directly 
quotes him. Since Holm things seem to have mended somewhat. 
Otto Siemon, “Americanus,” disputes against Fricke (Quomodo 
Plutarchus Thucydidem legerit, Berlin, 1881), and takes a line 
which is refreshing after much that one has read by showing 
how much knowledge of Thucydides is implied in various passages 
of Plutarch’s other writings. He comes (p. 51) to the very rational 
conclusion ; 

“Thucydidem igitur maxime secutus est [Plutarchus], sed ex 
Philisto, Timeo, aliisque scriptordbus non pauca addidit in hac 
Niciee vita conscribenda.” 

Ido not see that Siemon refers to Holm, which seems strange. 
Neither does another later writer whom I have lighted on, who is 
distinctly more rational than Fricke, though he has some odd 
things in his paper, and though he cannot altogether get rid of the 
notion of the inevitable H/auptquelle, of which he teaches us the 
Latin. This is a discourse “ Quomodo Plutarchus Thucydide usus 
sit in componenda Nicie vita,” by Max Heidingsfeld (Liegnitz, 
1890). He does not however (p. 31) exactly agree with Siemon ; 

“Plutarchi expeditionem Siciliensem narrantis fons primarius 
et quasi dux fuit Philistus; Thucydide autem ita usus est bio- 
graphus ut partibus quibusdam ex eo desumptis Siciliensis scrip- 
toris narrationem compleret atque amplificaret, Cum vero Philisti 
liber quo propius accederet ad finem expeditionis, eo copiosius 
narratas exhiberet res, in tertio expeditionis anno describendo 
multo rarius Thucydidis historia evoluta est a Plutarcho.” 

My own belief is that which Holm (G. S. ii. 340) speaks of as 
the old one, namely that Dioddros, and Plutarch, by the necessity 
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of the case, still more than Diodéros, did very much what Holm 
and I have done ourselves. That is to say, they used such au- 
thorities as they had, giving perhaps throughout a certain pre- 
cedence to some one, certainly preferring the statements of one 
writer to another in particular places. Nothing can be clearer 
than that Plutarch, when he wrote the twenty-eighth chapter of 
the Life of Nikias, had Thucydides, Philistos, and Timaios open 
before him. Very likely he had many others as well; we know 
from the twenty-third chapter that he turned to Philochoros and 
Autokleidés on special points. In truth he found very little 
material difference between Thucydides and Philistos. But, spe- 
cially towards the end, Philistos supplied him as well as Diodéros 
with a great number of details which concerned the Syracusan much 
more than they did the Athenian. (So grants even Fricke, p. 463 
“Fiir Thukydides hatte diess auch kein Interesse, wol aber fiir den 
Syrakusien Philistos”), And these he brought freely in. 


I have said that there is little substantial contradiction be- 
tween Thucydides and Plutarch. That is there is little between 
Thucydides and Philistus; for we may be sure that, when Plutarch 
seems to depart from Thucydides, it is commonly through follow- 
ing Philistos. A good many apparent contradictions have been 
brought together in the course of these controversies. Perhaps 
the most serious is the one which is least likely to come from 
Philistos, and as to which Philistos would certainly be of less 
authority than Thucydides. There is the place where Plutarch 
(Nik. 20; see Fricke, 40, Heidingsfeld, 13) says that, even before 
the letter of Nikias reached Athens, the Athenians had been de- 
signing a second expedition, but that it was hindered by the 
enemies of Nikias ; 

of "A@yvaior kai mpdrepov pev Spunvro wéymew érépav Suvapw els exediay, 
Pbdvp d€ rév mpSrov mparropévay mpds edruxiay Tod Nixiov tooavtnvy ToA- 
Ads SearpiBas épBaddvrav rore yovv €omevdov Bonbeiv. 

There is no trace of this in Thucydides, and it seems hard to 
reconcile with the inferences which we cannot fail to make from 
him ag to the continued trust which the Athenian people put in 
Nikias. But it is not likely that Philistos troubled himself about 
such matters; the statement is far more likely to come from some 
inferior Athenian writer, Philochoros, if any one pleases. 

I do not see more than seeming contradiction when Plutarch 
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says that the Syracusans did not believe the good news brought by 
Gongylos till it was confirmed by a message from Gylippos bidding 
them to meet him (c. 19). He tells the bringing of the news, 
much as in Thucydides (vii. 2. 1, see pp. 238, 239) ; 

Sre T'vAurmos adigeras 81a rayéwv Kat vies GAXat BonGot mpoomd€ovor, 
otra S¢ rh ToyyvAp morevdvrav BeBaiws frev ayyedos mept rod Tudou 
KeAevovros amavrav, 

It is possible that Plutarch has here partly misunderstood Philis- 
tos. But the two statements, if they are looked at from the several 
points of view of the Athenian and the Syracusan, do not neces- 
sarily contradict one another. The coming of Gongylos hindered 
the meeting of an assembly in which surrender was to be at least 
discussed ; negotiations were therefore broken off; that was all that 
concerned Thucydides. One might think from his words (vii. 2. 3) 
that the Syracusans started to meet Gylippos the moment Gongylos 
came (of peév Svpaxdcrot emeppoodnady re kai To Turi edOvs mavorparig 
ds dravtnodpevor e&j\Oov), But the nature of the case implies that 
there was some interval—for Gongylos (see p. 239) could not have 
brought the news of Gylippos’ landing in Sicily—and it is implied 
in the words which follow (jin yap cat éyy’s dvra fobdvovro adriy) 
which must mean a second message. In this interval the first 
tumult of rejoicing might well give way to a certain amount of 
distrust, and the people might come to the state of mind described 
in the words otrw morevorres BeBatws. 

It has been alleged as a contradiction between Plutarch and 
Thucydides that Thucydides (vi. 8. 2), as does Diodéros also 
(xiii, 2), mentions Alkibiadés first among the three generals who 
were to command in Sicily, while Plutarch (Nik. 12) says that 
the vote of the assembly was orparnydv é\éo0at mparov éxeivov per 
"AAKiBiddov kal Auydyov, This assumes that Thucydides would 
necessarily follow the order of the names in the formal decree, 
But we shall see in another note (Appendix III) that this was not 
always his practice, And nothing is more likely than that Alki- 
biadés should be chosen first in the sense of having his name 
shouted in the assembly before that of Nikias, But, when the 
decree was put into formal shape, Nikias, his senior in the college 
of generals, would take the precedence due to his years and 
honours, 

Ido not feel sure whether it is a contradiction or a mistake 
when Plutarch (Nik. 17) seems to make the Athenians, when they 
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first climbed up Epipolai, take captive three hundred of the chosen 
regiment under Diomilos (see p. 212), (éAeiv ev rptaxoctovs), whereas 
they certainly were killed. 6 re Arduthos amoOvncke cal rav dAdov 
as rpsaxdovor, says Thucydides (vi. 97. 4). Fricke assures us that 
é\eiv in the sense of killing would be too poetic for Plutarch, but 
that perhaps it ought to be aveneiv. 

It would be endless to go through all the questions and diffi- 
culties which ingenious men have raised, mostly out of nothing. 
In all this Quellenfrage, even in the Thukydideische Frage itself, 
I have found nothing whatever in any way to affect my notions 
of any point of Sicilian history of the slightest moment. The line 
of argument is different when a fact is called in question. Then 
there must be a right and a wrong, and it is often possible to 
find out which is right and which is wrong. There are often real 
arguments which carry conviction one way or another. In these 
cases where there can be no direct proof, we may simply guess for 
ever, and I decline to guess at all. 


Holm (G. S. ii. 365) gives a page or two to Justin, and some 
of the dissertation-makers come across him also, As an abridger 
of a compilation, he hardly ranks with either Diodéros or Plutarch. 
He used some good materials, but, as a rule, he confuses and mis- 
understands his materials, good and bad. I can therefore hardly 
think him worthy of any long search into his sources, any more 
than into those of Polyainos and others of that class. Not but 
what Polyainos too used good materials here and there. I have 
often noticed the statements of both in their proper places. 


NOTE IL. p. 16. 


ATHENIAN DESIGNS ON CARTHAGE. 

WE are here concerned with two passages in the Knights of 
Aristophanés. The one is at v. 1303, where the personified ships 
Bay ; 

gaciy alreiadal rw’ jpav éxardv és Kapxnddva. 
The other comes earlier, 173 ; 


én viv rov ép0adpov mapdBad’ és Kapiay 
rov Sefidv, rov 8 érepoy és Kapxnddva. 


Our familiar Dindorf gives us KaAxy36va in both places; but there 
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can be no doubt that H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen) and 
later scholars in general are right in reading Kapxydéva. I believe 
that Kady78éva has no manuscript authority whatever, and the in- 
ternal evidence for Kapynddéva is overwhelming, The Scholiast says, 
n pev yap mpds €w, » Kapia, » S€ mpds dvow 9 Kapynday, 7 Aeyouevy 
Kaprayeva, That is just the whole matter. Démos on his Pnyx 
has Karia on one side of him and Carthage on the other ; bring 
in Kalchéd6én, and there is no point. Dindorf strangely comments; 
“inepta de Carthagine cogitavit grammaticus vitiosa deceptus 
scriptura Kapyn8eov pro Kadyndov.” But no one in the Scholiast’s 
day would have turned the very familiar KadynSav, close to Con- 
stantinople, seat of Councils and what not, into the much less 
familiar Kapyndov. The natural Greek name for the Roman 
colony of Carthage was in his day, as he himself shows, Kaprayeva 
or something like it; Kapyndov needed explanation. The older 
Greek name had by that time become a high-polite archaism. 
In the grand style no doubt African Saracens might be called 
Kapxnddévor, as in the grand style anybody may be called anything. 

It is always with fear and trembling that I part company from 
Bishop Thirlwall on any matter which he had really weighed, 
as distinguished from matters on which fresh light has been 
thrown since his time. But I cannot follow his note at vol. iii. 
p- 359: He seems hardly to have taken in the manuscript 
evidence, to go no further, for Kapyy8éva, Surely nobody seriously 
thought of attacking Carthage except by way of Sicily, though 
a comic poet might talk as freely of Carthage as of Ekbatana. 


On later talk about Carthage and places beyond Carthage see 
Appendix VII. 


NOTE ITI. p. rg. 


THe Western ALLIANCES OF ATHENS IN THE YEAR 
B.C. 433-432. 


THE treaties between Athens and Rhégion and between Athens 
und Leontinoi of which we have several times had to speak were 
concluded on one day in the archonship of Apseudés, that is the 
year B.C. 433-432. The archonship seems to have begun about the 
end of July, 433 (H. Nissen, Historische Zeitschrift, xxvii. 398). 
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There is no distinct evidence (Ib. 399) as to the time of the year 
when these alliances were concluded. The alliance, the émpayia 
(Thuc. 1. 44. 1), between Athens and Korkyra was also concluded 
in the same year; it was (Nissen, 399) one of the first acts of 
the archonship. We have now to determine the relation, both 
of date and cause, in which the two transactions stood to one 
another. And this examination opens a wide field of inquiry 
as to the events of the few years before the actual breaking-out 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

The inscription which contains the treaty with Rhégion has 
long been known; that which contains the treaty with Leontinoi 
is one of the later discoveries, Both are printed in the Collection 
of Attic Inscriptions, 1. 33, Suppl. i. 13, and in Hicks, pp. 56, 
57. The fact that one document was known and the other not 
has led to some mistakes as to the beginning of Athenian relations 
with Sicily (see below, Note VI). No one can doubt that the two 
treaties concluded on the same day on the motion of the same 
speaker had a common object. But in form they are quite inde- 
pendent; neither mentions the name of any city except Athens 
and the city with which Athens is immediately dealing. The 
treaty was concluded with envoys sent from each of the cities 
concerned (mpéoBes ek ‘Pyyiov, ¢y Aeovrivev), The oaths are very 
full and solemn, but the actual matter of the treaty takes the 
simplest form, fvppayiay elvar AOnvaiors cat ‘Pyyivots or Acovrivots. 
The proposer Kallias may very well be the son of Kalliadés, the 
Athenian general who not very long after died before Potidaia 
(Thue. i. 61-63). We seem too late for Kallias the 8gdodxos, who 
fought at Marathon and showed himself dyédraros avOpa@mrav kat mapa- 
yonoraros (Plut. Arist. 5), and who went as ambassador to Arta- 
xerxes (Herod. vii. 151), and who perhaps negotiated the famous 
peace. And we seem too early for his grandson 6 mdovows (Plut. 
Per. 24), of whom both Xenophén and Plato have much to say. 
The Kallias who married Elpiniké sister of Kimén (Plut. Kim. 4) 
is also too old. As to the policy which the treaties represented 
we shall be a little better able to speak when we have looked 
at the Korkyraian alliance and what followed it. 

As the narrative of Thucydides (i. 45-55) has been commonly 
understood, the Athenians, as soon as they had concluded their 
treaty with Korkyra, sent out ten ships under Lakedaimonios, 
Diotimos, and Préteas, with instructions not to attack the Corin- 
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thians, unless they attacked the town or territory of Korkyra 
(Thuc. 1. 45. 23 pa) vavpayeiv KopwOtos, qv py emt Képxupav mréwar 
kat péAAwow droBaivew, és trav exeivay Tt xwpiwv' ora dé KwAvEwW 
kara Svvayv), They sail to Korkyra at once, and find the 
Corinthians warring against their allies. The battle of Sybota 
follows between the Corinthians and Korkyraians (c. 49). In 
this the Athenian ships take no share till its last stage, when 
they step in to save the Korkyraiuns from utter destruction. 
The scale is turned by the sudden appearance of twenty more 
Athenian ships commanded, according to Thucydidés (c. 51), by 
Glaukén and the famous Andokidés, These ships had been sent 
(c. 50) for fear that the ten which were first sent might not be 
enough for the work to be done. Athenians and Korkyraians 
now offer battle, which the Corinthians decline (c. 52), and there 
is no more fighting just yet in the parts of Korkyra. 

Now there is an Attic inscription of which I shall speak 
presently which definitely fixes the sending forth of the ten ships 
to a time not later than the autumn of B.c. 433. It does not 
so definitely fix the time of sending forth the twenty ships; as 
far as the inscription goes, it might have been as late as the 
spring of 432, We must therefore be prepared for the assertion of 
an interval of several months between the two. This possibility 
does not seem to have come into the heads of any of the writers 
who wrote before the inscription was known. They seem to fix 
the date of the battle of Sybota by the date of the revolt of Potidaia, 
which Thucydides places very soon after that battle (i. 56,57; pera 
tatra evOus, evvs pera rv év Kepxupa vavpaxiav), And the revolt of 
Potidaia they fix in the midsummer of 432. Thus Clinton, under 
433, places the embassy from Korkyra to Athens, and quotes the 
inscription recording the Rhegine treaty. Under 432 he says; 
“Sea-fights off Corcyra in the spring;” ‘‘Tloridaia dréorn, about 
midsummer.’ So Arnold, in his dates, puts the Korkyraian em- 
bassy in 433 and the battle of Sybota in 432. But he puts 
no gap between the ten ships and the twenty; the gap must 
come between the embassy and the ten ships. Thirlwall, in 
the like sort, puts the same dates as Arnold; but, when he 
tells the story (iii. 58, 59), he brings all things into much closer 
connexion ; 

“They concluded a treaty of defensive alliance with Corcyra 
-.. and not long after ten ships were sent to the assistance of 
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the Corcyreans. ... The preparations which the Corinthians had 
been making now enabled them ... to send out a fleet of 150 
gallies. ... A few days after, the two fleets met in order of 
battle.” 

Grote (vi. 82) does not, at this exact stage, give any dates 
at all, and his narrative is perhaps not so explicit as that of 
Thirlwall; but he clearly never thought of any long interval, 
and he says distinctly, “the great Corinthian armament of 150 
sail soon took its departure for the Gulf.” In truth, in the 
narrative of Thucydides taken by itself, there is nothing whatever 
to suggest anything but a swift movement of events after the 
Korkyraian embassy. The opening words of c, 46, of 8¢ Kopivé:or, 
érewdn avrois mapeckevacro, emdeov emt rv Képxupay, refer to the long 
and busy preparations which are recorded inc. 31. Both sides were 
quite ready for action. Inc. 47 the Korkyraians bring a hundred 
and ten ships to meet the hundred and fifty that came against 
them. Certainly no one would infer from Thucydides that several 
months took place between the debate at Athens and the battle of 
Sybota. 

We now come to the inscription (C. 1. A. i. 79; Suppl. i. 30; 
Hicks, 58) already spoken of, which ought to tell us something 
about these matters, and which does tell us something. It is 
the statement of the sums paid to the generals for the expenses 
of each of the two expeditions, The money is paid by the keepers 
of the holy treasure of Athéné—the goddess takes her full form 
"A@nvaia—to the generals who sailed to Korkyra; orpatyyois és 
Képxvpav rois mpwrois—or Sevrépois—exmdéovos, The payment for 
the first ten ships was made on the thirteenth day of the first 
mpuraveta of the year; but the name of the presiding tribe is lost. 
The date stands thus: [él ris ... v|ridos mpvravetas mparns mpv- 
[ravevovions, r]peis kat déxa Hpépas eFeAndv| Ovias . . a6 

That is to say, the payment was made about August 13, B.O. 
433, and the ten ships then set out. , 

The payment to the commanders of the twenty ships was made 
on the last day of the mpuraveia of the tribe Aiantis; but the word 
is broken off which should have told us at what time of the year 
that mpuravefa came; . 

[emi ris] Alayridos mpuravetas [. . . rys mpuravevoton|s ri} TeAev[raiq| 
nue| pa tis mpuravelas |. 

This last filling up seems fair enough, but how are we to fill 
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up the space which ought to hold the numeral fixing the date 
of the wpuraveia of Aiantis? This point is discussed at length by 
Nissen (p. 402). Boeckh, and seemingly everybody else before 
Nissen, filled it up with mparns, and filled up the name of the 
tribe which held the mpvuraveia at the time of the first payment 
as Aiantis. Both payments thus come in the same month, the 
first on the thirteenth day of the mpuraveia of Aiantis, the second 
on its last day, August 30th. That is to say, the twenty ships 
followed the ten in about seventeen days, and the battle of Sybota 
took place in September. H. Droysen (p. 14) takes this relation 
of the two parts of the document for granted, only he places it 
earlier in the year, “Mitte Sommers.” With the inscription 
before him, he reads the story in the same way in which Thirlwall 
and Grote read it before the finding of the inscription. Holm, 
in his History of Sicily, takes no notice of the matter. In his 
Griechische Geschichte of 1889 (ii. 352, 373) he tells the story 
in much the same way as the earlier writers, and refers to 
the inscription only for the names of the generals. Nissen is 
quite of another mind. In filling up the second part of the 
inscription, he will have nothing to say to mporys. The right 
word, as far as the Buchstabenzahl goes, might be equally rpirns, 
oyddns, or evarns. Of these he chooses dyddys, and so rules that 
the second payment was made May 4, 432, that therefore the 
sailing of the twenty ships and the battle of Sybota did not 
happen till nine months after the sailing of the ten ships. 

This is somewhat startling; but Nissen (p. 402) brings several 
reasons to defend his position. 

First, according to Thucydides (i. 56, 57) the affair of Potidaia 
followed at once after the battle of Sybota (era ratra evdus, 
evOds pera thy év Kepxipa vavyayiav. If the battle of Sybota is 
placed in September 433, there remains a void space of nine 
months, “ein neunmonatliches Vakuum, das kein menschlicher 
Scharfsinn zu erkliren vermag.” 

Secondly, the battle of Leukimmé (Thue. i. 30), two years 
before (i. 31), was fought, not in the autumn but in the spring. 
“Die gerade zwei Jahre vorausgehende Schlacht,” means, I sup- 
pose, two years before Sybota, whenever Sybota was. 

Thirdly, the ancients avoided the sea in the winter. 

Fourthly, every impartial reader (“jeder unbefangene Leser ”) 
of the narrative of the battle of Sybota in Thucydides, i. 47-51, 
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will see that it implies a longer daylight than there would be 
in September. 

We may look to these reasons presently; let us first see what 
follows, if we accept Nissen’s view. He is (p. 398) as clear as 
possible that ten ships started in August 433; only the twenty 
ships did not follow them till May 432. What were the ten ships 
doing all this time? Nissen says most truly (399), “um neun Monate 
bei den Phiaaken still zu liegen, wurden sicherlich keine zehn 
Schiffe im August 433 ausgeschickt.” The Rhegine and Leontine 
inscriptions are called in to solve the question. The treaties 
recorded by them are held not to have been the only ones made at 
this time. The words of Thucydides, ili. 86. 3, are referred to to 
show that other Chalkidian cities also had treaties. Lakedaimonios 
and his colleagues sailed about for nine months making treaties 
here and there, or at least suggesting to the cities to send to 
Athens to make them. And a strange notice at which I have 
glanced in the text (see p. 14) is very ingeniously pressed into 
the service. Diotimos was one of the commanders of the ten ships, 
and Timaios recorded a story about Diotimos, which may be fitted 
in here very nicely. One of the dark sayings of Lykophrén (732) 
stands thus ; 

mpuryn 5& Kal wor’ abi cvyysvev bea 
kpalywy anaons Méwomos vavapyxias 
TAwTHpot Aapmadovxyov évrovel Spdpor, 
xXpnopots mOnoas. dv wor’ adfnoe AEws 
NeanoXrav, of map’ GkAvoToy oKéras 
dppav Mtanvod orvpAa vdooovra KAiTn. 

On this the Scholia Vetera (see C. Miiller, i. 268) comment ; 

gyot Tipatos Avéripoy rdv ’A@nvaiwr vavapxov, mapayevdpevoy eis NedrroAw, 
kata xpnopov Ovoat rH TapGevdin, kat Spopoy rotjoat Aapmddar, bd kat viv 
Tov tis Aapmddos dya@va yiveoOas mapa tois NeamoXiras. Mowonia de 
kaXeiras 9 ArtiKy amd Méworos. 

By the time Tzetzés wrote, there were no more lamp-races at 
Naples; so he altered the statement to the yast tense. He also 
thought that his readers might not know who Timaios was; so he 
added the rather unlucky description 6 StxeAds, for which some read 
Sixehixds. Lastly he added the words 

Atoripos 8€ eis Nedmrodw HAev, dre orparnyis dv trav’ AOnvatoy, emod€uer 
Tots DiKeXois, 

Beloch (Campanien, 30) seizes on the story with great glee. He 
calls up an Attic colony at Naples, and adds, “so wurde Neapel 
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der iusserste Punkt des grossen athenischen Reiches nach Westen 
hin.” He speaks specially of the coins, which, if they are so late 
as Head (33) places them, namely from B.c. 340 to 268, do not 
prove much. 

Now is there anything in all this at all to set against the 
impression which every one would take in from the story in 
Thucydides that the battle of Sybota followed as soon as possible 
after the conclusion of the émmayia between Athens and Korkyra? 
With that impression the inscription exactly falls in, if only we fill 
up the blank with mparys and not with dy&dys. And it is some- 
thing in favour of porns, something that is in favour of putting the 
sailing of the twenty ships soon after the sailing of the ten, that 
the inscription couples them under one general head of money spent 
about Korkyra. Nissen’s whole notion is simple conjecture. The 
Rhegines and Leontines might have sent an embassy to Athens 
without Lakedaimonios going to stir them up. Indeed the language 
used both by the Korkyraians and by Thucydides himself about the 
convenience of Korkyra for Athenian dealings with Italy and Sicily 
would rather imply that something of Athenian negotiation was 
going on in those parts before the Korkyraian embassy to Athens. 
As for the story of Diotimos, whatever we hold it to prove, there 
is no necessity to place his visit to Naples in the archonship of 
Apseudés. It would be unfair to press the comment, most likely 
a blundering comment, of John Tzetzés, and to say that, whenever 
it happened, it did not happen in B.c. 433-432, because in that — 
year Athens certainly had no war with any Sikels. But his visit, 
whatever it means, may just as likely have been earlier or later. 
Diotimos was most likely general several times, and we hear of 
him in parts of the world very far from Naples. In Strabo, i. 3. 1,. 
he goes on an embassy to Sousa. The whole thing is mere guess- 
work. And Nissen does not answer one very important question. 
What were the Corinthians, after their great preparation spread over 
so long a time, doing in all the months which he assumes to have 
passed between their embassy to Athens and the battle of Sybota ? 
And, if the ten ships had been going hither and thither all this 
while, it was remarkably lucky that they should get to Korkyra, 
and that the twenty ships should come to reinforce them, just in 
the nick of time. 


Still we must look to Nissen’s special arguments in support of 
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his view, as I have already set them forth, The first is to my mind 
the only weighty one. The third and fourth surely go for very 
little. The second argument is put in so few words that it is not 
easy to be sure of its meaning. The battle of Leukimmé must 
have been fought in the autumn of 435. It is hard to see why 
Nissen assumes it to have been in the spring. The Corinthians 
were engaged in making ready for two years between Leukimmé 
and the Korkyraian application to Athens. That seems to fix the 
date of the battle. During the first of those years the Korkyraians 
had command of the sea (éxpdrouy ris Oaddoons, Thuc. i. 30. 3). 
In the summer of 434 (aepidvre or mepudvre ro O€per, a . passage 
on which I am convinced by a letter of Mr, Goodwin) the Corin- 
thians came out with a greater force, and the two watched one 
another during that summer (7d 6épos roiro, i. 30. 5). I do not 
quite understand whether Nissen carries the two years back 
from his Sybota in the spring of 432 to Leukimmé in the spring 
of 434. 

But the argument which really needs an answer is the first. 
If we place, as the inscription make us place, the sending 
forth of the ten ships about August 433, and if we place the 
revolt of Potidaia, where it is commonly placed, in the summer 
of 432, we must be driven to some such conclusion as Nissen’s, 
That revolt was edOis pera ryv év Kepxipa vavpayiay, that is the 
battle of Sybota. If then the embassy and the two sendings out 
of ships all happened in August and September 433, the revolt of 
Potidaia must have been earlier than the date commonly given to 
it, midsummer 432. H. Droysen, looking to the west only, and 
not to eastward Potidaia, does not seem to have thought of this. 
Now the conference at Sparta which followed «d6vs (Thuc. i. 67. 1) 
after some events at Potidaia seems clearly fixed to the year 432 
by the date in i. 87. 6 that it happened év r@ rerdpr@ éret kai Sexary 
TOY TplaxovrouTioOwy omov8Gv mpoxexwpnKuLay at éyévovro pera ta EvBoixad, 
that is in 445. It seems to be commonly taken for granted that 
all the events recorded at Potidaia in i. 56-65 happened within a 
very short time in the year 432. Clinton places the revolt at mid- 
summer and the congress at Sparta in the autumn of the same 
year. Yet the only direct statements of time are that the chain of 
events recorded at Potidaia began speedily (d6us, i. 56. 1, 57. 1) after 
the battle of Sybota, and that the congress at Sparta happened 
speedily (ev0us, i. 67. 1) after the last event recorded at this stage. 
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There is nothing directly to show over how long a time all the 
recorded events were spread. There is the message from Athens 
to Potidaia, the intrigues of Perdikkas, the revolt of Potidaia, the 
succours sent thither from Corinth, the peace between Athens and 
Perdikkag and its breach, the Athenian march on Potidaia, the 
battle, the first blockade, the more effectual blockade, the escape of 
Aristeas, his further operations and those of Phormidn. All this 
might well take up a good deal of time, and our only hint as to 
the chronological relation of any of these events to any other is that 
(i. 60. 3) the Corinthian succours reached Potidaia forty days after 
the revolt of that town from Athens, And this seems to be 
mentioned, not as a note of time, but to mark the energy and 
speed with which the Corinthians set to work. But we do know 
that the battle of Potidaia (i. 62) was (ii. 2. 1) six months before 
the Theban attack on Plataia, that is about October, 432. And 
we have surely events enough to fill up the time from Sybota 
in September 433 to the congress in October 432. It is hardly a 
difficulty that Thucydides says nothing about summer and winter. 
At this stage he is not carefully dividing his years in the way that 
he does when he gets to his main story. Nor is it any diffi- 
culty that this view requires a good deal to go on in the winter of 
433-432. A winter campaign in the parts of Potidaia was what 
everybody specially disliked, but it had to be largely gone through 
a little later. In all this there is surely no such difficulty as there 
is if we suppose a long interval, to be filled up with events at 
pleasure, between the sending of the ten and the twenty ships to 
Korkyra. And it seems that we must choose one or the other. 
The time of sending the ten ships is fixed with absolute certainty 
by the inscription. The time of the congress at Sparta is fixed 
with only less certainty by the date in Thucydides. Between the 
two comes a time of rather more than a year. One must suppose 
either the action at Korkyra or the action at Potidaia to have 
taken a longer time than one would think at first sight. Of 
the two alternatives I prefer the second. 


Nissen has a good deal to say about the state of parties at 
Athens, into which a historian of Sicily is perhaps not bound 
to follow him. In the course of his remarks we hear of “der 
Geldfiirst Grote,” and of a “ Reichgpolitik” on the part of Athens. 
It may be that the “Geldfiirst” by talking of an “Athenian empire”’ 
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gave occasion for this last word. But it is quite wcrth considering 
whether there is not some force in what H. Droysen (16-19) has 
to say about the position of Periklés as the representative of deal- 
ings, but only moderate dealings, with the West. He is for simple 
defensive help to Korkyra, for the émpayta which is held not to 
break the terms of the Thirty Years’ Truce. It is the party of 
more energetic action which carries the alliance with Rhégion and 
Leontinoi and the sending of the larger force to Korkyra. This 
last falls in with the notice preserved by Plutarch (Per. 29); xaxds 
ovv 6 IlepixAns dxovwy d:a ras déxa tavtas Tpinpers, os puxpay peév BonOeray 
rois denOeiot, peyadnv dé mpdphacw rois eyxadodor mapecynkas, éTépas 
avOts €oreike mAetovas els tv Képxunay, ai perd ryv payny adikovro. 
And the words of Thucydides (i. 50. 6) about the twenty ships 
might be taken the same way; ds dorepov (surely not nine months 
after | rév dna Bonbodrs é&émepwav of 'AOnvaios, deicavtes dep eyévero, 
py vexnOdow of Kepxupator cat ai oderepas Séxa vies GAlyat dpuvew dot. 
But we must in any case, as Thirlwall did long ago, cast aside 
Plutarch’s absurd story that Periklés sent Lakedaimonios against 
his will and with ten ships only, ofov épvBpi{wv. Droysen takes 
this to come from Stésimbrotos, who is quoted several times 
in the life of Periklés (8, 26, 36) "but not here; in any case 
Plutarch seems not to have understood the course of political 
events. 


Thucydides gives the names of the commanders of the ten ships 
as Lakedaimonios, Diotimos, and Préteas. The inscription gives 
Lakedaimonios and Diotimos, and a name has dropped out between. 
The twenty ships he places (i. 51. 4) under Glaukén and Ando- 
kidés—the well-known orator of that name, who was afterwards 
in Sicily (see p. 75). But the names in the inscription are 
Glaukén, [Metag]enés, and Drakontidés. Mr. Hicks remarks; 
“Either Thucydides made a slip or Andokides was unoflicially 
attached to the expedition.” (Cf. on the order of the names of the 
generals, above, p. 614.) It is to be noticed that the inscription 
writes the natural Képxvpa, not the literary Képxvpa. An inscription 
of B.C, 375 (Hicks, 148, 149) fluctuates between the two spellings. 
Kopxupaia seems to be the best reading in the Birds, 1463, where 
see the scholia, and it seems to be coming into fashion in various 
editions, Képxypa is really a little like the French fancy of 
“ Cantorbéry.” 
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In my second volume (425) I placed the preparations of Syra- 
cuse which were the last events recorded there in the year 439. 
Nissen (393) points out the chronological confusion of Diodéros, 
who places these preparations in 439, according to the reckoning 
of archons, and in 446, according to his reckoning of consuls, 
I took the later date, because the archons were more likely to 
be right than the consuls, and because the preparations spoken 
of are not likely to have happened before the death of Ducetius. 
Nissen is hard on Diodéros, calling him “Schwachkopf,” and 
saying that he deals with his dates like a pack of cards. He says 
truly that Diodéros places these preparations in the same year 
as the beginnings of quarrel about Epidamnos. That was cer- 
tainly, as he says, not in the archonship of Glaukidas (439-438), 
but in that of Antilochidés (435-434) or possibly earlier. This 
connexion goes for quite as much as his date, perhaps for more. 
If we can bring down the Syracusan preparations as late as 435, 
we bring them into direct connexion with the Athenian treaties 
with Rhégion and Leontinoi in 433. 


The names of the Leontine envoys are worth recording; they 
are so truly Sikeliot. Timéndér son of Agathoklés; Sdsis son of 
Glaukias; Gelon son of Exékestos. 


NOTE IV. p. 23. 


THe EXPECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SICILY TO THE 
PELOPONNESIAN FLEE’. 


Tue well-known passage in Thucydides, 11. 7. 2, is both hard 
to construe and hard to fit in with what we know of the facts 
of the case. The words stand thus; 

kal Aaxedatpoviots pev mpds tais airod tmapxovoas €& ‘IraXias kat 
Zexeias rois rdxetvov EAopevots vais emetaxOnoay moreicbar Kara péyebos 
Tay méAewv, os és Tov mavta aptOudv mevraxociny vedy évoperwrv, Kai 
dpytpioy pyrov erode, 

Arnold remarks that ‘it would not be easy to parallel the 
obscurity and grammatical solecisms of this sentence.” He dis- 
cusses the construing at some length, as do Grote (vii. 177) and 
Mr. Jowett (Thuc. ii. go). One is inclined to say that, at whatever 
risk of grammar, adrod must surely mean “ in Italy and Sicily,” as 
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assuredly there were no Italiot or Sikeliot ships ready in Pelo- 
ponnésos just then. But, if vais be taken as the nominative for 
vies, atrov may stand for Peloponnésos. Still this, or any other 
construction or emendation, takes us only a very little way. The 
puzzle is that there is assumed to be a Peloponnesian party in 
Sicily (of rdxeivav AAduevor), and that language is used like émerdy- 
Gycav, which has a sound of supremacy about it. Perhaps we 
ought not to insist too much on this last point; but the fact 
remains that, beyond this passage, there is nothing to imply even 
alliance between Sparta or the Peloponnesian confederacy and any 
Sikeliot city whatever. To send embassies to persuade them to 
take the Peloponnesian side would be the most natural thing in 
the world, all the more so after the Athenian alliance with Rhé- 
gion and Leontinoi. But here an existing alliance, looking rather 
like a dependent alliance, seems taken for granted. On the other 
hand, a later passage, at the time when the Athenian intervention 
in Sicily actually begins, seems to imply that the alliance was 
contracted now (iil. 86. 3); 

Evppayo. 8€ trois pév Supakogiows foav mAnv Kapapwaiwv ai dddat 
Awpides médets, almep Kal mpds thy Tov AakeSatpovioy rd mpa@rov dpxopevou 
Tov moA¢uou Evupayiay érayOncav, od péevroe Evverrodeunoay ye. 

These last emphatic words contain the root of the matter. 
Whatever engagements were entered into now, nothing came of 
them; if ships were ordered to be built, they were not built. 

In two later passages, at the beginning of the great Athenian 
invasion, it again seems implied that there was no alliance. Thus, 
in vi. 11. 3, Nikias 1s made to say that the Sikeliots may haply 
act against Athens out of good will to the Lacedemonians (viv 
pev yap Kav dAboey exaoror xdpert), quite another thing from being 
bound by treaty. And in vi. 34. 3, Hermokratés is made to 
recommend asking help at Sparta and Corinth (wéuyopev d€ Kat és 
rnv Aaxedaipova: kat és KdpwwOov, Seduevor Sedpo xara raxos Bonbeiv xai 
Tov éxet méAeuov xiveiv), just as he recommends asking for it at 
Carthage and elsewhere. But here it may be said that the pacifi- 
cation of Gela had put an end to Peloponnesian, as well as Athe- 
nian, alliances in Sicily, 

Our one undoubted fact is that, till the sending of Gylippos, 
Peloponnesians and Sikeliots did nothing for one another. It 
thus becomes a curious question and no more whether the five 
hundred ships mean the whole Peloponnesian fleet or the part of 
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it which was to be supplied by Italy and Sicily. Arnold and 
Thirlwall (iii. 83) take it in the latter sense, which is the most 
obvious meaning of the words; but five hundred is so vast a 
number that the other meaning, taken by Grote, Holm, and Mr. 
Jowett, seems more likely. It draws also some confirmation from 
the words of Dioddéros, xii. 413; Kat tovs Kara rhv "ITaAlav Kal Stxediav 
cuupaxous Staxocias tpinpeoww emetoav Bonbeiv. 

H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen, 55) has an “Excurs” 
headed “das dorische Flottenproject.” He refers to the words 
put into the mouth of the Korkyraians in Thuc. i. 36. 2, about 
Korkyra; ris re yap “IraNias kal SixeAlas Kad@s mapamdod keira, Sore 
pyre éxeiOev vaurixoy éaicat Iledorovynaiois emedeiv to 7 evOevde mpds Takei 
mapanépwa, His comment is ; 

“Reichen die Anfainge des dorischen Flottenprojectes bis in 
den Sommer 433, so ist die Thukydideische Nachricht im zweiten 
Buche falsch ; ist dagegen diese Nachricht richtig, so scheint die 
Andeutung in der Rede der Korkyrier ohne Grund zu sein. 
Hat Thukydides in der spiit ausgearbeiteten Rede vielleicht die 
Zeiten nicht streng auseinander gehalten ?” 

Surely this is seeing rather further than we can see. Droysen 
has himself shown as well as any one how Athens had been for 
a long time looking westward. The words in the Korkyraian 
speech need not refer to any definite proposal like the ‘“ dorische 
Flottenproject” of 431. The Korkyraian orators are simply 
putting all manner of cases that may possibly happen, and show- 
ing how useful to Athens the alliance of Korkyra will be in any 
of them. 

This last suggests the contrast with a later time when the value 
of Korkyra to Athens was insisted on, with reference, not to Italy 
and Sicily, but to points nearer home. So Isok. xv. 108; ris yap 
ovk olde Képxupay [so Llass; it used to be Kepxupav] pev ev émcexatpo- 
rdt@ Kal KdAALoTa Kempevny Tav mept TleAomdvynoov, Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 
2. 9. Just above (vi. 2. 3) Sicily comes in, but from the other 
side ; érep ay [of Aaxedarzdriot| mpds Atovicioy diddaxovres ws Kat éxeivp 
Xphotpoy eln THY Kepxupav pay ta’ “AOnvaiors eivat. 

In both this and the last note I am deeply obliged to Mr. 
Goodwin for many suggestions. 
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NOTE V. p. 28. 
THe EMBASSY OF GORGIAS, 


Tus embassy from Sicily to Athens is of high historical im- 
portance on account of the later events which it led to; but it 
clearly became much more famous on account of the share which 
the Leontine orator Gorgias was said to have had in it. 

The two main accounts are those of Thucydides (iii. 86. 4) and 
Diodéros (xii. 53). Thucydides does not mention Gorgias; it 
was not at all his way to do so. His words are simply; és ody 
’AGnvas méurpavres of ray Acovrivey ~vppayot kara Te madaay ~vppayiav 
kat Gre "Iwves Roav, melGover Tovs “AOnvaiovs mépypat ras vais. 

Diodéros, on the other hand, speaks of Gorgias as head of 
a Leontine embassy ; Acovrivoc... e&émepipay mpeoBes eis tas ’AOnvas 
.« . Wy O€ TOY arogTahpEevwy dpxuTpecBevtis Topyias 6 pyrwp. He then 
goes on to say a great deal about Gorgias’ rhetoric, and attributes 
to him the winning over of the Athenians to the Leontine petition. 
He appears as réAos meioas Tous "AOnvatous ouppayjoat trois Acovtivots, 

The difference is remarkable. Grote says (vii. 180); 

‘Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus the pupil of Iso- 
kratés. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the persons 
of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydidés.” 

In such a case Thucydides was sure to make the least and Dio- 
déros the most of such a man as Gorgias. But there seems no 
reason to doubt that Gorgias was there. He may very well have 
spoken, and his style of oratory may very well have been noticed, 
whether it directly led to persuasion or not. His presence is 
distinctly asserted by Plato, Hippias Major, 282; Lopyias otros 6 
Acovtivos aodiorns Seipo adixero Sypocia oixobev mpeoBevor, ws ixavd- 
raros dy Acovrivay ra xowa mparrew, kat év ro Snuw edogev aprora elev. 
So Timaios, as quoted by Dionysios (de Lysia, p. 3), speaking of 
Gorgias as an orator, adds, as péev Tipads dnow.. . qvika 'APnvate 


, a \ ? , 
m™peaBevav katemAnféato Tovs akovovras, 


The remarkable thing in the narrative of Thucydides is, not 
that he does not mention Gorgias, but that he seems to make 
no mention of Leontine envoys at all. His words are of rav Acov- 
tivov ~vppayoa. I do not know that anybody has noticed this 
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except Arnold, whose comment was most thoroughly to the pur- 
pose as long as only the Rhegine, and not the Leontine, treaty 
was known. “He says ‘the allies of the Leontines’ rather than 
‘the Leontines and their allies,’ because the argument of ‘an 
old alliance already subsisting’ could only as far as we know 
be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontines themselves.” 
He goes on to refer to the Rhegine inscription. But now that 
we know that there was a Leontine treaty, we must look for some 
other explanation. Perhaps, like the idiom of of repi, the words 
oi rav Acovrivey Evppayot may be taken to mean “the Leontines and 
their allies.” 

There must have been some confusion when Pausanias (vi. 17. 8) 
seems to have thought that Gorgias and Tisias (see vol. il. 412) 
were fellow-envoys; evdoxiujoa dé Topyiav Adyar evexa v te Tarnyipet 
77 ‘Odvpmey pact Kal ddixcpevoy kara mpecBeiay dpod Tioia mapa ’AGn- 
vaiors, But Tisias, if he was there at all, must have gone, as Holm 
(ii, 404) suggests, to speak for Syracuse against Gorgias. Plato 
(Phaidros, p. 267) couples Gorgias and Tisias, but it need not 
refer to the embassy. 


Thucydides puts the reason which determined the Athenians 
to send the help that was asked of them in a very practical 
shape ; 

Emepav of “A@nvaioe ths pev oikerdrntos mpodpace, BovAdpevos dé pyre 
girov és riv Teondvyncov ayecOar airdber, mpdmeipay re movovpevos ek 
opiot Suvara ein ta ev 7H Stxediga vroxetpia yeverOat. 

The vague looking towards Italiot and Sikeliot affairs which 
we have seen at the beginning of the war and long before has now 
grown into a more definite feeling. Sicilian conquest now presents 
itself as a possible thing, the chances of which should be enquired 
into. The full frame of mind of the great invasion was yet to 
come. 

Diod6ros (xii. 54) puts the case strongly, but his words read 
a little like a paraphrase of those of Thucydides; 

"AOnvaios kat madat pev Hoav émOupntal ris SiKcedias Sud thy dperyy ris 
X@pas, kal rére 8 dopévos mpoodetducvoe rovs rov Topyiov Adyous, éyndgt- 
gavro ouppaxtay éxnéumey trois Aeovtivots’ mpdpacw pev hépovres thy TOV 
avyyevav xpelay cai dénow, ry 8 adnOeia thy vycov omevdovres KaTaKTH- 
cao ba. 


He then goes back to the Corinthian and Korkyraian orations, 
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and makes the remarks quoted in p. 19. He further finds some- 
thing to say about the Athenian dominion in general, and then 
goes on with the expedition of Lachés and Charoiadés. 


NOTE VI. p. 53. 
THE SrpeecH OF HERMOKRATES AT GELA. 


Tat this famous speech is somewhat startling, not exactly what 
we should have looked for from a Syracusan orator of the time, 
is plain on the face of things. Into this point I have gone some- 
what largely in the text. But I do not see that we need make 
the inferences which H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen, Excurs. 
I. pp. 50-54) makes from it. His conclusion is; 

“So vortrefflich diese Rede des Thukydides componirt ist, den 
Werth einer Urkunde fiir jene Verhiltnisse und Vorginge wird 
man ihr nicht beimessen diirfen; sie schildert die Situation so wie 
Thukydides sie sich vorstellt, nicht wie sie in Wirklichkeit ge- 
wesen ist.” 

I am not aware that any one ever attributed to this speech or to 
any speech in debate, however reported, the exact value of a formal 
document. The value of a speech and the value of a document 
are of quite different kinds; the merits and the weaknesses of 
the two sources of knowledge are as nearly as possible opposite 
to one another. But neither Thirlwall nor Grote found out this 
marked contrast between the facts of the case and the speech 
as reported by Thucydides. Neither did Droysen’s countryman 
Holm, whose summary of the matter (G. 8. ii. 8) is very much 
to the purpose. The result, he says, of the present Athenian 
invasion was to unite the Sikeliots, at least for a moment ; 

“Tn dieser Hinsicht is das Auftreten des Hermokrates von 
grosser Bedeutung; die sicilischen Griechen fiihlen sich als die 
Vertreter von ganz Sicilien, wo Sikeler und Phonicier kaum 
mitzahlen und Athener Fremdlinge sind. Est ist die beste Erliu- 
terung des im Anfange dieses Abschnitts Dargelegten.” 

Droysen is anxious to find out how Thucydides came to know 
about the speech. He says (p. 53), with perfect truth, that 
Thucydides could not have been at the congress of Gela. Cer- 
tainly he was in quite another part of the world (iv. 104. 3). 
His personal enquiries among men on the Peloponnesian side 
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began later (v. 26. 5). He could hardly, Droysen says, have 
heard it from the Athenian generals when they came back—he 
and they alike—to their trials. Perhaps too the Athenian 
generals did not know exactly what went on at Gela. Perhaps 
too Thucydides may have heard something when he was in Sicily; 
only when was he in Sicily, and could anybody have remembered 
the speech? Perhaps, as this congress of Gela was (see above, 
p. 604) the last event recorded by Antiochos, he read it in 
Antiochos’ book. Only could we trust Antiochos to report Her- 
mokratés’ speech “authentisch,” “ unparteiisch ” 4 

T cannot see much in all this. Before I saw Droysen’s pamphlet, 
I had come to the conclusion that the authority was Hermokratés 
himself. So I have said in the text (see p. 56), and I see no 
reason to change it. I bring in again my old rule; “Credo quia 
impossibile.” It is the very unexpectedness of the position taken 
by Hermokratés which is the strongest ground for believing it 
to be genuine. Thucydides, according to his own rule (i. 22), 
would set down, if possible, what Hermokratés was reported to 
have said, failing that, what he, Thucydides, thought Hermokratés 
was likely to have said under the circumstances, Now the speech 
attributed to Hermokratés, though it in no way contradicts the 
state of things at the time of the congress of Gela, is certainly 
not what, at the time of that congress, was likely to come into 
the head of Thucydides as the kind of speech which Hermokratés 
would naturally make. It seems still less likely when we compare 
it with the speeches attributed to Hermokratés at a later time 
(see p. 117). From them the peculiar insular view of the speech 
at Gela, wide on one side and narrow on another, has altogether 
vanished. Doubtless circumstances hai changed and had made 
that view altogether out of place. But that is not the whole 
of the case. The doctrine of Sikeliot unity, as taught in the 
speech at Gela, though possible at the earlier time and impossible 
at the later, is just as remarkable at one time as at another. It 
was a doctrine very natural to occur to Hermokratés; it was not 
at all likely to come into the head of Thucydides as what Her- 
mokratés might @ priori be expected to set forth. And, consider- 
ing the character of Thucydides’ Sicilian narrative at this stage, 
I cannot think it likely that he would, when first writing it, have 
thought of putting in any speech at all. All this helps towards 
the belief that this speech does not come under Thucydides’ second 
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head, of speeches which he thought likely to have been made, 
but rather under the first head, when he hands down to us, doubt- . 
less in his own words, speeches to which he had himself listened 
or the substance of which had been reported to him. And, if the 
speech at Gela comes under this last class of all, no reporter is 
so likely as Hermokratés himself. Hermokratés would remember 
his own speech, if other people had forgotten it, and he and 
Thucydides would have every temptation to talk over the matter 
together. And I need not stop to point out that the banished 
Thucydides had plenty of opportunities of talking to Hermokratés, 
either when he was serving in the Aigean or even in Sicily a little 
earlier (see above, p. 596). 

The words in iv. 60. 1, "A@nvatous of Svvapw eyovres pdduora tov 
‘EAAnvev (see p. 57), fit in excellently with the time of the con- 
gress at Gela. The Athenians had won their success at Sphaktéria 
and they had taken Kythéra (iv. 53); the Thracian exploits of 
Brasidas and the Athenian defeat at Délion had not yet happened, 
or, if they had happened, they could not yet have been known in 
Sicily, On the other hand, Grote (vii. 188, see p. 56) has some- 
thing to say on the words in Thucydides (iv. 60. 1) where the 
Athenians are spoken of as éAtyats vavol mapévres, with the purpose 
of coming with a vreater force at some future time. He argues 
that the Athenian fleet now off Sicily could not be called ‘‘a few 
ships,” that the words could be used only by comparison with the 
greater fleets that came afterwards. He argues therefore that the 
speech was written after the great Athenian expedition, “though,” 
he adds, ‘“‘I doubt not that Thucydides collected the memoranda 
for it at the time.” 

This falls in exactly with my notions, save only that I doubt 
about Thucydides “collecting memoranda ” in this particular case. 
In some cases in the eighth book we may very well, with Arnold 
(iii. 403), see preparations for speeches to be worked in when the 
writer came to his final revision. But that hardly applies here. 
Thucydides, as I hold (see above, p. 592), wrote a narrative of these 
earlier Sicilian wars soon after the time. When he came to 
revise that narrative, he worked in this speech from his fuller 
knowledge, knowledge largely derived from Hermokratés himself. 
The only other alternative that I can conceive is that Thucydides 
wrote the speech when he wrote the rest of the fourth book, 
and that he wrote it with the slighter knowledge of Sicilian 
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affairs which he had then. We should thus have to suppose 
that the special and singular position taken up in the speech, 
the omission of any mention of the barbarians of the island, the 
remarkable line taken up towards Greeks out of the island, were 
due, not to any peculiarity in Hermokratés’ personal view of 
things, but to the comparative ignorance of Thucydides himself 
at the time when he wrote the fourth book. But in his general 
treatment of Sicilian affairs in the third, fourth, and fifth books, 
a speech of any kind seems rather out of place, and the personality 
of Hermokratés could not have impressed him then as it certainly 
did afterwards. Besides, though Thucydides, when he wrote the 
fourth book, did not know so much of Sicily as he came to know 
afterwards, he knew much more than this view would allow. For 
instance, he knew perfectly well the importance of the Sikels. 
And I think we may add that he was not indisposed (see above, 
p- 594) to bring in what he did know about Sicily (see iii. 88. 2, 3; 
116. 1, 2; iv. 24.5; perhaps iii. 103. 1; v. 4. 4). There is also 
Grote’s very strong argument for the later date. 

At the same time, though Thucydides learned, as I feel sure, 
a good deal about the speech from Hermokratés, it is quite possible 
that he may also have read something in Antiochos. I think I can 
afford to make Droysen a present of all that can be got out of 
mepikruCopern In Vi, 3. 2; and of TeptppuTos in lv. 64. 3 (see vol. it. 
p. 457). These last words come happily for Droysen, to whom 
they give a chance of talking (p. 51) of “eines meerumschlungenen 
Vaterlandes.” The word carries one back to the songs of forty 
years back and more. 


We must here not forget the speech put into the mouth of 
Hermokratés by Timaios, which was so severely blamed by Poly- 
bios (xii. 254). The case is somewhat the same as that of the 
speeches (other than those in Herodotus) which were attributed 
to Gelén at the time of the coming of the Athenian and Spartan 
envoys. See vol. ii. p. 516. Only we have here nothing answer- 
ing to the speech (from Antiochos or Philistos?) which in that 
case Polybios approved, and which was certainly not that in 
Herodotus. If we are surprised then at Polybios’ not mentioning 
the speech in Herodotus, we are yet more surprised now at his not 
mentioning the speech in Thucydides. But so it is. 

The passage in which Polybios discusses the speech devised by 
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Timaios (see p. 56) is, unluckily, not only a fragment but a muti- 
lated fragment. But we can see that Polybios’ chief objection was 
that Hermokratés, one of the most practical of men (see p. 48), one 
of the least likely to talk childish common-places (ols ffeor’ dv 8€or 
meptantey petpaxi@ders Kai diarptBixovs Adyous), 18 made to spend too 
much time in setting forth the advantages of peace above war 
in an assembly which knew all about it (év cuvedpio kadrds yryvo- 
okorre Tas ToavTas TMepemereius), and in praising the men of Gela and 
Kamarina first, for having made peace with one another, secondly 
for trying to bring the other cities to the like godly unity. This 
last does not seem a very bad fault ; and some talk of that kind 
might be politic. But the third ground of praise is remarkable 
and instructive. While the other two are obvious and open to 
any rhetorician, this one, we feel sure, Timaios must have found 
in Antiochos or some other good authority. The words stand 
thus; 

rTpiroy Ort mpovonetev Tod py BovdeverGar ra ANON wep! Trav Starvoéwy, 
GAA TOs Mpoecraras Tay moArevpator. 

The ground of praise seems to be that this delicate diplomatic 
business was done in a way more like that of modern diplomacy 
than was usual in the Greek commonwealths (see p. 48). The 
Geloans and Kamarinaians chose to have the matter debated by a 
small body of leading men from each city—by a diplomatic con- 
gress in fact—rather than to leave it to the popular assemblies of 
each city. They might, when they had concluded their own peace 
or truce, have carried it round to the other Sikeliot cities, asking 
each separately to agree to it. This was what was afterwards 
actually done to the Italiot cities, when the peace was offered to 
them and accepted by all except Lokroi (see p. 64). In this way 
the whole matter would have had to be debated separately in the 
popular assembly of each city. Instead of this, the matter was 
put into the hands of a single representative body, of deputies sent 
by each city. The final confirmation of each city might still be 
needed ; but it would be merely the acceptance or rejection of a 
treaty already discussed and put into shape by a select body. 
Such a body, had it become permanent, might have become the 
kernel of a Sikeliot confederation. That such was the nature of 
the gathering at Gela is perfectly clear from the words of 'Thucy- 
dides (iv, 58. 1). The xowéy to which Hermokratés speaks is 
made up of dr racdy rav rédeav mpéoBes, And these mpéoBes are 
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spoken of as equivalent to of dddoe Tixekdrae EvvehOdvres és Tédav. 
This almost looks as if they came with full powers to consent to 
anything in the name of their several cities. But even if the 
treaty had afterwards to be put to a Yea or Nay vote of each city, 
the details at least had been discussed and the document drawn 
up by the representative body. The account in Thucydides (iv. 65) 
does not absolutely rule this point; but perhaps it looks more as 
if the decision of the assembly had been final. 

The oligarchic, perhaps federalist, Hermokratés would naturally 
prefer the single smaller body. 

In this way the despised Timaios, if he does not actually help 
us to a new fact, at least puts a fact recorded by Thucydides into 
fresh and very instructive prominence. 


NOTE VIL. p. 88. 


THe Dersians oF ALKIBIADES, 


Tix question of the designs of Alkibiadés in the great Sicilian 
expedition stands quite distinct from that of the designs of the 
Athenian people in general. And both are distinct from the 
designs of the Athenian people at the earlier time with which I 
had to deal in Note II, when Alkibiadés was not yet a political 
leader. And in both cases we must again distinguish the vague 
thoughts which float in the minds either of one man or of a multi- 
tude from deliberate purposes which have taken a definite shape 
and which either man or multitude would openly avow. 

In the earlier stage of Athenian intervention in Sicily we have 
seen that Sicilian conquest, whole or partial, was seriously looked 
on as something possible on the part of Athens (see p. 29). We 
have seen also (see above, p. 615) that Carthage had a large enough 
place in men’s minds to supply the comic poets with jokes. This 
last does not prove that any man would have spoken seriously of 
an attack on Carthage in the assembly or elsewhere. 

At the time which we have now reached, Thucydides distinctly 
describes the Athenian people in general as entertaining serious 
schemes of Sicilian conquest, seemingly of the conquest of the whole 
island. He comments—with all the full knowledge of his sixth 
and seventh bouks—on their ignorance of what Sicilian conquest 
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involved and specially of the size of the island (see Grote, vii. 220, 
221), Speaking in his own person, he says nothing about 
Carthage. At the very beginning of the sixth book he says ; 

rov 8 avrod yxewdvos ’AOnvaio. eBovAovro adOis pel{our mapackery Tihs 
pera Adynros kat Evpupedovros émt Sixediav mAevoavres karagpéepacbut, 
ef SvUvacvro, Gmeipar of moAdol GvTes Tov peyeous THs vNyOOU Kal TaV 
évotxobyrav rod mdjOous Kai “EAARvev Kat BapBdpor, 

A little Jater, just after his description of Sicily (vi. 6. 1) he 
says that the Athenians designed the conquest of Sicily, but cloked 
it under a show of helping their kinsfolk and allies ; 

rocaita €Oym ‘ENAqvey kai BapBdpwy Sixediav @xet, Kal él roonvde 
ovcav abtiy of ’A@nvaion orparevery Spunvro, eprépevor pev tH adnde- 
oratTy mwpopacet trys maons apkerv, BonOetv dé dua evmperas 
BovAdpevat rots €avtay Evyyévecs kal rots mpooyeyeynuevois Evupayors, 

Here, when speaking of the people at large, there is nothing 
about Carthage. Carthaginian conquest, though a good deal in 
men’s heads, had not taken the same definite shape as Sicilian 
conquest. But Thucydides, in his own person (vi. 15. 2), puts 
Carthaginian designs into the mind of Alkibiadés; he is wadtora 
oTpatnynoal te emOupav Kat eAmiCav Zikedlay te Oe avrov Kal Kapynddva 
Ane Oat, 

Views on Carthage seem to imply views beyond Carthage; and 
Alkibiadés, in his speech at Sparta (vi. 90. 1), is made (see p. 198) 
to set forth the very widest views as those of the whole Athenian 
people ; 

érAevoapev és StxeAtay mpdroyv per, ei Suvaipeba, ZKekiwrus kara- 
otpeydpevot, pera 5 exetvous avéis kat ‘Iradioras, émetra Kat ris Kapxn- 
Soviwy dpyns kal alta@v dromeipacovtes. 

It is worth notice that there is here no distinct mention of the 
barbarian part of Sicily, though Panormos, Solous, and Motya 
must be understood as coming under the head of the Kapyndoviev 
dpy?. 

All this, so says Alkibiadés, was only to find the means of making 
an attack on Peloponnésos, and in the end ruling all Hellas, seem- 
ingly both continuous and scattered (rot Evpmavros “EAAnuixod dp£ew). 
To this end the Athenians were to build ships with the timber of 
Italy (rpinpets re mpds tais nyerépars modNas vavrnynodpevol, exovons Tis 
Iradias Eta &p6ora), and to bring with them the whole force of the 
West, Greek and barbarian (xopicavres fupracay pev thy éxeibev 
mpocyevouerny Sivapuy Trav “EAAnvev, wodAovs dé BapSdpovs probwodyeror, 
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xat “IBnpas Kai GAdous trav éxel, Suoroyoupévos viv BapBdpav paytpwrd- 
rouvs), In all this description, spoken when and where it was 
spoken, Alkibiadés was sure to make the most of everything and 
he was not unlikely to invent something. On the whole, it may 
be safe to say that he takes his own serious schemes and his own 
dreams to boot, and speaks of them all as the serious schemes of the 
Athenian people. But no doubt both he and the people in general 
were quite ready to take anything that they had a chance of 
getting. This was 7 adyav ray mredvov éméupia, as Thucydides calls 
it (in vi. 24. 3) when 6 zodds dusdos kat orpati@rns hoped éy re rG 
mapévrt dpyuptov oicew, kat mpooxrncacba Suvapw dbev didiov pucbopopay 


e , 
vmapéeuv. 


The later writers-—even the contemporary Philistos would for 
these matters be in some sort a later writer—naturally exaggerate. 
I have quoted (see above, p. 630) the place in Dioddros (xii. 54) 
where he speaks of Athenian plans at the time of the embassy of 
Gorgias. At the present stage (xiii. 2) he does not talk, as one 
might have expected, about Carthage and more distant places, but 
only of Sicily; Gmavres peperewpiopevor rais éAmiow, €& éroiuov Kxara- 
KAnpouy FAmiCov tiv ZiKcediav. But he has also a very strange story, 
wherever he found it, about a secret agreement between the Senate 
and the generals, in which Nikias must surely have been outvoted ; 

rére pev ovv of orparnyot pera ris BovAns ev amoppnte ovvedpevorres, 
€Bovdrevovro tras xpy Siocxnoat ra Kata thy Sixediav éay Ths ynToU Kparnow- 
aw, okey ovv adrois, ZeAwourriovs cal Supaxovotovs avdpamodicacbat, 
trois © GAdots amas rd£at Pdpovs ods kar’ eviaurdv oicover rois ’APnvaioss. 
This comes up again in the imaginary speech of Gylippos (xiii. 30). 
The story 1s hardly worth refuting. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Alkibiadés (17), brings out more 
strongly than Thucydides does the distinction which Thucydides 
certainly draws between the schemes of Alkibiadés and the 
schemes of other people. The Athenians had wished for Sicily 
even during the life-time of Periklés. It seems implied that 
Periklés kept them back; for, as soon as he died, they eagerly 
welcomed every opening for meddling in Sicilian affairs (SuKxedias 
kat Tlepixdéous ért (@vros éxeOupour ’AOnvaio: kat redkeurnoavros Hrrovro 
kai ras Aeyouévas Bonbelas kal cuppayias Emeurroy éxagrére Trois adixoupevots 
ind Supaxovoiwy émBdbpas ris peifovos orpareias riOdvres), But till 


Alkibiadés stirred them up, nobody thought of anything beyond 
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Sicily ; it was he who first dreamed of Curthage and Libya and of 
attacking Peloponnésos with Western help (dpyqv yap ‘elvat, mpds & 
nAtixes, Stevoeiro tye orpateias, ov Tédos, Gorep of Aowrol, Sicediav.... 
Kapynddva xat AiBiny dvetporroday, éx 8€ rovrwy mpooyevopevwy IraAlav Kat 
TleAomévynooy 4dn mepiBadrdduevos, ddjiyou Seiv épddia Tov wodeuou SxeAlav 
éroteiro), This may seem to come from Alkibiadés’ speech at Sparta 
in Thucydidés. He persuaded the young to share in his dreams 
(rovs pév véous airdbev elyev dn tais édniow éennppévors); the old 
seem not to go beyond telling stories of old campaigns which stir 
up the young still further (ray d€ mpeoBurépwv nxpodvro mohAa Gavpdora 
mept otpatelas tmepavovtov), Many therefore take to the study of 
military geography (see p. 105) and begin to draw maps of the 
lands spoken of (dare moddovs ev tais madalorpats Kat rots mytxuKdtos 
kabelerOar tis te mmoov td oxnya Kal Oé€owv AiBuns Kal Kapxndovos 
bmoypaorres). 

In the Life of Nikias (12), written, one may suppose, later than 
that of Alkibiadés, the influence of Alkibiadés seems to go further. 
The wish for the Sicilian expedition is universal. And the old 
men draw maps as well as the young, only they seem not to draw 
actual maps of Libya, but only specially to note those points of 
Sicily which look towards Libya (éore xat véous év madaiorpars kat 
yépovras év éepyaotnpiots Kat tutkuxdlors ovykabefouevous Umoypadew rd 
OXipa THs SiKeXas kal rhv prow tis wept adray Oaddoons Kat Aymévas Kat 
romous, ois Térpamrat mods AcBinv 4 vycos). But they all look to 
Sicily as merely a starting-point; they are to overcome Carthage, 
and to become masters of Libya and of the whole Western Mediter- 
ranean (od yap dOdov émotodvro rod moeuov ZxeAiay GAN’ dppnrnproy, ds 
an’ airis Siaywvicduevor mpos Kapyndovious kat cxnoovres dua ArBinv kai 
thy évros “Hpakdelwy orndav badaccav). 

When we have got to the pillars of Héraklés, we have got 
to those Iberians whom Alkibiadés, according to his account at 
Sparta, thought of hiring to attack Peloponnésos (see p. 198). 
Were they brought into contemporary comedy at this date, as 
one of the dreams of the time? So thought Grote (vil. 200), 
holding that the Tppddns of Aristophanés was acted about this 
time. I am not greatly concerned whether Tpspddns meant Alki- 
biadés or a demon, a point discussed in our familiar Dindorf’s 
Aristophanés, ii. 658, and more largely by Stivern (Clouds, p. 84 
et seqq., Eng. Tr.), But the date does matter. There is a long 
extract from the uncurtailed Stephen of Byzantium (ISnpia 8vo) 
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preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm, Imp. 23. 
Here we get two fragments of the Tpipdans ; 

kal ’Aptoropayns Tpipddnr' 

pavOavoyres rots “IBnpay rods 'Apiorapxov madras, 


4 
Kat 


tovds “IBnpas obs yopnyets por BonOjoa Spdpy. 


The mention of Aristarchos looks dangerously as if the play 
belonged to a later date, after the time of the Four Hundred. 
Aristarchos appears in Thucydides, viii. 98. 1, as one of that body, 
and as general, At the fall of his party in B.c. 411, he flees to 
Oinoé, AaBav xara rayos rokdras twas tovs BapBapwrarovs. The well- 
known togéra were hardly Iberians, and we may hope that the 
countrymen of Arganthdénios, if BapBapu, were not BapBaporaro.. 
There is also a reference (Fr. IX. Dindorf) to Théramenés, as well 
as to Aristarchos. It is quoted by Souidas, ray rpidv kaxav &, 
and the verse runs, 


éyw yap dnd Onpapévous 5éd0:xna ra rpia taut, 


The rpta xaxa are f EvAov épedrxew } meeiv Kwverov  mpoddvta Thy 
vaby Omws Tdxiora TaY Kak@v amaAdXaynva. Théramenés could hardly 
have been described as dispensing punishments at this rate at any 
time before the Four Hundred. (So Siivern, Clouds, p. 84.) 
Otherwise Théramenés and Aristarchos, so prominent in 411, 
might well have been important enough in 416-5 to be brought 
on the comic stage. They may have been among the strong 
supporters of Alkibiadés, or we might look for them on the 
other side. Still, on the whole, the fragments, without explana- 
tion, read as if they belonged to the later time. And scme ex- 
planation is needed to tell us whether the Iberians whom Alki- 
biadés seems only to have dreamed of, came under the actual 
command of Aristarchos. The dream was fulfilled in another 
way in the next generation, when Dionysios sent Jberians, if not 
to Athens, yet to Peloponnésos. 


One may believe that, in the minds both of Alkibiadés and of 
other people, there were three degrees. There were things that 
were dreamed of and perhaps talked about vaguely. There were 
things that men seriously hoped for and seriously discussed among 
themselves. There were things that could be openly discussed 
in the assembly. The conquest of all Sicily had by this time 
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assuredly reached the second stage; we can hardly think that 
it had reached the third. Indeed the speech of the Athenian 
Euphémos at Kamarina (see p. 191) seems distinctly to exclude 
it. He disclaims on the part of Athens all design of seeking 
in Sicily for any but independent allies. As for Carthage, the 
thought of conquest there had reached the first stage as long ago 
as the acting of the Knights (see above, p.615). It must by 
this time have got into the second. Thucydides, it must be 
remembered, distinctly says, through the mouth of Hermokratés 
(vi. 34. 2), that the Carthaginians lived in constant fear of an 
Athenian attack (dei d:a pdBov cdot pnmore ’AOnvaive adrois emt riv md 
Ehdwow). 

But unless such Iberians had anyhow got to Athens, and had 
suggested the thoughts of others to come, we can hardly fancy that 
dominion as far as the pillars of Héraklés had got beyond the first 
stage. 

The remarks of Grote in the note to vii. 221 seem hardly to 
distinguish between what Alkibiadés would say in the assembly 
and out of it. 


NOTE VIII. pp. 85, 89. 
Sicitran Empassies TO ATHENS IN B.C. 416. 


THERE seems no reason to doubt from the words of Thucydides 
that a formal embassy from Segesta came to ask for help for that 
city, according to the existing treaty between Segesta and Athens, 
that, among the arguments which they employed, they pleaded 
the further call on Athens to give help to the Leontines, and 
that their arguments were at a later stage backed by the prayers 
of Leontine exiles who were at Athens. It does not appear that 
there was any formal Leontine embassy, and it is not clear that 
there was at this time any constituted Leontine commonwealth 
capable of sending an embassy. 

In Thucydides, vi. 6. 2, the Segestan envoys remind the Athe- 
nians of their own treaty with Athens renewed by Lachés (see 
P: 33); 

dore riy -yevouemy émt Adynros Kai rod mporépov modépou Aeovtivay 
oi "Eyeorato. fuppayiavy dvapipyycxovres rovs “AGnvaious, édéovro odicr 
vais mépwavras émapivat. 
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They then add further arguments, and they enlarge on the in- 
terest which Athens had in defending the Leontines and all her 
Sicilian allies ; 

Aéyovres GANa re moda kal Kepddatov, ei Tupaxdatoe Aevvtivovs re 
dvacTnoavres aTi@pyros yernoovrat, kal Tovs Aowrovs Ere Evpydxous a’rav 
SiapOeipovres aitol thy dracav Svvayw ths SiKeAtas ocxnoovar, xivdvvoy 
eval... c&ppov 8 elvar pera ray trodoirwy ere Evppaxyov avréyew Trois 
Zupaxogtos, 

The immediate claim of the Segestans was their own treaty with 
Athens, Under that they ask for help against Selinous. But 
they bring in the treatment of Leontinoi by Syracuse and the 
general ambition of Syracuse, as further motives for Athenian 
intervention in Sicily. 

There is no mention of Leontine speakers at this stage. They 
come in later, after help has been voted to Segesta and after the 
debate has been reopened between Nikias and Alkibiadés. After 
the speech of Alkibiadés, the Segestans—that is the envoys who 
came back in vi. 8. 1—are again heard (vi. 19. 1); so are 
Leontine exiles. ‘The two classes, envoys and exiles, seem to be 
distinguished ; 

of A@nvaiot dxotoavres éxeivou [’AdxiBiddou] te Kai tev "Eyeotaiay Kat 
Aeorrivey puydiev, of mapeAOdvres éd€ovrd te Kaul TOV dpkiwy tropsyy- 
axovras ixérevov Bonbjoa adict, 

There is nothing here to suggest any formal Leontine embassy. 
It may have been the way in which the Segestan envoys and the 
Leontine exiles are coupled by Thucydides which suggested such 
an embassy to Dicdéros. In his version (xii. 83) the remnant 
of the Leontines (of puyddes atrayv ovorpapévres) determine to make 
another appeal to the Athenians on the ground of kindred (épiav 
mddwv adrovs "A@nvaious mpoodaBerbar ovpydyous, dvras cuyyeveis). The 
next words aie remarkable ; 

mepi b€ TovT@Y Kowodoynodpevor Tos EOverty ols auvedpdvyoay, KoWh 
mpeaBes é&erepyvay mpds *AOnvatous, d&totvres BonOnoa tuts mdAeoww 
alrav adixoupevats. 

“Eéveow is an odd word. It may have been chosen expressly 
to take in the barbarians—one is tempted to say the gentiles— 
of Segesta. At any rate it includes them, and Segestan and 
Leontine envoys go to Athens together. Diodéros seems (at the 
end of c. 82) to look on this application from the Leoutines to 
Segesta as coming by a happy accident (ols ouvnpynce rairdparov) 
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just when the Segestans had made up their minds {to send to 
Athens about their own affairs. 

All this is just possible, if only we do not suppose a formal 
Leontine embassy. But I should rather infer from Thucydides 
that the Leontines came between the first Segestan application 
in vii. 6 and the return of the Athenian and Segestan envoys in 
vi. 8. 

Plutarch (Nik. 12) is not perfectly clear. Nikias speaks, rav 
Alyeatéwv mpéaBewv kat Aevytivey mapayevopevov Kat meOdvrav rovs 
"AOnvaious orparevew emt Sexediay, 

It is now also that the wonderful embassy comes in Justin, 
iv. 1. 4 (see p. 73, and Grote, vil. 194). It is seemingly sent, not 
either from Segesta or from Leontinoi, but from Katané. 

“Cum fides pacis a Syracusanis non servaretur, denuo legatos 
Athenas mittunt [Catinienses], qui sordida veste, capillo barbaque 
promissis et omni squaloris habitu ad misericordiam commovendam 
anquisito contionem deformes adeunt; adduntur precibus lacrime, 
et ita misericordem populum supplices movent ut damnarentur 
duces qui ab his auxilia deduxerant. IRgitur classis ingens decer- 
nitur; creati duces Nicias et Alcibiades et Lamachos.” 

Here is a distinct confusion between the events of the year 416 
and the punishment of the generals in 424 (seo p. 65). We have 
nothing whatever to do with Katané just now. 


In writing the text I took for granted at p. 33 that, to say 
nothing of the earlier dealings between Athens and Segesta (see 
vol. ii, p. 554), an alliance had been made between them by 
Lachés. This was an inference from the words of Thucydides, 
vi. 6. 2, quoted above. They were so understood in 1850 by 
Grote, vii. 181, 197, and in 1870 by Holm (ii. 406) who argues the 
point against a weak objection of Curtius. Nothing can be 
plainer than that an existing alliance between Athens and Segesta 
is assumed throughout. Nikias (vi. 10. 5) sayS pets “Eyeoraiots 
odor Evupdxors, ds Gdixoupévors, d$€ws Bunbodpev, which cannot possibly 
refer to an alliance made a few days before. And his language a 
little further on (vi. 13) also implies an existing alliance ; 

rois 8 "Eyerraiows idia eimeiv, nerd) divev ABnvaiwy Kai fvvpyav npds 
LeAwourrious rd mpdrov médepyov, pera copay Kal karadverGar’ kat Td Nowroy 
Evppdyous ju) rroveiaar, Sorep elobapev, ols kakds pev mpagaow duvvodper, 
aedias 8 adroit 8enbévres od revEdueba. 

Tt2 
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It is therefore a little strange to read, in a commentary of the 
year 1881 on the passage in vi. 6. 2 (Jowett, ii. 344); 

“Aeovrivov is to be taken, not with woAduov, but with éuppayiav. 
The Egestaeans reminded the Athenians that they had already 
interfered in the affairs of Sicily, which was a reason for their 
interfering again. It is nowhere stated that the Athenians had 
made an alliance with the Egestaeans, previous to that of vi. 8. 
But the words rovs Aourods ere Evppaxous avtav,—perd Tov Vrodoinav 
ert Euppayov,—below probably include them, as well as the other 
Sicilian states mentioned as allies of the Leontines, and therefore 
of the Athenians, in iii. 86 med. The Egestaeans naturally call 
themselves allies of the Athenians, because they are willing to 
become so.” 

Several remarks occur. First, in vi. 6, 2 Aecovrivoy must be 
taken, not with fvppyayiav but with modéguov, The construing is 
doubtless harsh either way ; but our interpretation must be guided 
by the facts. In the expedition of Lachés Athens waged a war 
on behalf of the Leontines ; she made no alliance with Leontinoi 
at that time, because she was already bound by the wadatd gvppayia 
of i. 86. 4, that is the alliance recorded in the inscription of 433, 
an inscription found, one may add, before 1877. 

Secondly, No alliance between Segesta and Athens is mentioned 
in vi. 8—because the former alliance referred to in vi. 6 is taken for 
granted. . 

Thirdly, The notion that the Segestans ‘ call themselves allies 
of the Athenians, because they are willing to become so” might 
seem to come from the confused story in Diodéros (xii. 83); ra» 
"Eyeoratwoy émayyedANopévey xpnudrov re wAnbos Sadcew eis Tov wOAELOV Kat 
Tvppaxnoety Kara tov Svpaxovoiov. It is always right to be kind 
to our friend at Agyrium, but we cannot hearken to him when he 
thus contradicts Thucydides. 


NOTE IX. p. 126. 
ATHENAGORAS THEORY OF DEMOCRACY. 


TuE definition of democracy here given by the Syracusan dema- 
gogue is as clear as words can make it. Democracy is not the 
rule of one class of the people over other classes, but the common 
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rule of the whole people. In a democracy every class has its 
special function; the rich have theirs; the men of ability have 
theirs; the ordinary citizens have theirs. Every citizen has an 
equal vote in the final decision; but there is plenty of room for 
the action both of classes and of individuals before the final vote 
comes on. Democracy is not a corruption of something else, as 
tyranny is of kingship, as oligarchy is of aristocracy; it is one 
of the primary forms of government, capable, like the other 
two, of being corrupted into something else. This is the true 
theory of Greek democracy; this is what the name means in the 
mouth of practical men like Thucydides and Polybios. It is also 
what it means in the mouth of Isokratés, perhaps not really a 
practical man, but one who at least wished to be so. 

Every one knows the passage in praise of democracy in the 
Funeral Oration of Periklés (Thuc. 11. 37. 1). The definition is 
not quite so clear as that of Athénagoras, but it is to the same 
effect. Power is in the hands of the whole body; all are equal 
before the law; each man is valued according to his personal 
merit ; poverty does not shut out a man from serving the state. 

Isokratés was doubtless something of a dreamer; but he was 
a dreamer of a different kind from Plato. If the ideal democracy 
of which he loves to speak never existed in fact, it was at least 
suggested by facts. He dislikes the democracy of his own day; 
he looks back to a better state of things; but his buono stato was 
still a democracy, though one better ordered than that which he 
saw around him, In the Areopagitic oration he describes his 
ideal time, when men did not apply the name dqpoxparia and other 
good names to things which did not deserve them (c. 20) ; 

ol yap Kat’ éxeivoy Tov xpdvov riv méAw Stotxodvres KaTeoTHOAavTO mot 
relay ovK dvépart ev TO KoLvoTaT® kal mMpaoTaTM mMpoTayopeEvo- 
pevny emi d€ rev mpakewy ov rotavtny rois évrvyxavover paiwoperyy, ovd' 
h todroy tov tpdmov éraidevore TOs mrodiras cf’ HyetoOae ry pev aKo- 
Aaclay Snpoxpariay, ryyv S€ mapavopiay édevdepiav, ry d€ map- 
pnaotayv icovoplay, 

In the good old times they had not the lot; for the lot was 
less democratic than election (8nporimarepay évdpicov evar tavrny THY 
kardoraow i tiv did Tov Aayxdvew yeyvopérny, c. 23). There was 
danger lest an oligarch should draw the lucky bean. He pre- 
sently describes the ideal democracy, in which the whole people 
is absolute master—he does not scruple to say tyrant—(dei rdv 
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pev Onpov domep rupavvoy kabtordva tas apxas Kat KoddCew rovs éfa- 
paprdvovras kat xplvew mept trav dudioByrovpévor, c. 26), while the 
men of leisure and of wealth have their several duties under him 
as his servants (domep oixérat), like Nikias and Démosthenés in the 
Acharnians. And he winds up; 

mas av tis evpoe tavtns BeBaorépav 4 Stxatorépav Synpoxpariav, rhs 
rovs pev Suvarwrdrovs émi ras modes KaGtordons, abrav dé rovtwv tov 
Sppov Kuptoy movovens ; 

He comes back to the same theme in the Panathenaic oration, 
where he sometimes (c. 131, 132) uses nearly the same words as in 
the Areopagitic. But he brings in a new phrase for the old good 
democracy, Snpoxparia 4 dpioroxparia ypwpyevn Or pepeypern (c. 131, 
153). He also gives, what neither Periklés nor Athénagoras gives 
us in so many words, the formal division of governments under 
three heads. We have seen it already in Pindar (see vol. ii. p. 
537), and it comes out clearly in the famous discourse of the three 
Persians in Herodotus (iii. 80-82). There we do not find the actual 
word dnpoxparia, though ddAvyapyia is found. The words there are 
Sipos, wAnOos, pecov, and the most formal opposition is djpuos, éAcyap- 
xia, povvapxyos. The attractive name (otvoya mdvrwy xdddorov) is 
here loovopia, This passage of Herodotus, like that of Pindar, 
shows that the threefold division was already fully accepted in 
their time; but Isokratés—who, we must remember, was born 
while Periklés was alive—seems to be the first fully to draw it 
out in a regular shape. With him (Panathenaic, 132) the three 
forms are édtyapyia, Sypoxparia, povapyia. We should rather have 
looked for dptoroxparia, especially after his use of the word in the 
other places. 

The view of Isokratés is essentially the same as that of Athéna- 
goras. Athénagoras does not in the same way speak of the em- 
bodied Démos as sovereign or tyrant, and of those who have the 
immediate management of affairs as his servants or even slaves. 
But he has exactly the same idea of giving to different classes 
of men their several functions in the commonwealth, while the 
assembly of all classes, the whole people, has the final authority 
in all things. We cannot say how far the democracy of Syracuse 
in the time of Athénagoras would have answered to the ideal 
of Isokratés; it at least agreed with it so far that the lot, which 
Isokratés so specially disliked, did not come in till the changes 
under Dioklés (see p. 441, and Appendix XX VI). 
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We may be sure that both to Athénagoras and to Isokratés 
a commonwealth from which any particular class was shut out 
would not have seemed a true democracy. Florence, after the 
nobles were disfranchised, would have seemed, no longer dypoxparia, 
the rule of the whole people, but oAcyapyia, the rule of a class, 
even though classes might happen to have been turned about. 
So Polybios sees the model of democracy in the Federal consti- 
tution of the Achaian League, which certainly was in practice 
Sypoxpatia apicroxparia peptypévn, and which one might say came 
very near to answering the literal meaning of dpioroxparia. With 
him (ii. 38) we may mark that wappyoia, which in Isokratés has a 
bad sense, is used honourably ; 

lonyopias kat mappnoias Kat kadAov Snuoxparias dAnOwins ovornua Kat 
mpoaipecw eidexpiveorépay od« dy evpor tts THs mapa Tois ’Ayatois tmap= 
xovons. 

Under Roman rule and supremacy, both aristocracy and demo- 
cracy became mere shadows, but they went on in name in the 
dependent commonwealths, and the political thinkers of those 
times went on defining them just like Athénagoras and Isokratés. 
Both Plutarch and Diédn Chrysostom think monarchy the best 
form, the most likely to be well worked. It is of course to be 
a monarchy which carries out the ideal of Claudian (II. Cons, Stil. 


114); 


Nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub rege pio.” 


It is to be Baoivela and not its corruption and counterfeit rupavvis. 
Still the other forms are lawful, and may be good, though not 
likely to be so good as the other. Both writers keep up the 
tradition of Syuoxparia as a thing in itself honourable, though 
liable to be corrupted. With Plutarch in the short treatise rept 
Movapyias x.r.A. (c. 3) the three forms of government are povapyia, 
dtyapxia, Snpoxparia, for which he refers to Herodotus. All are 
liable to corruption (oupBé8nxe mapaxpovaets kal duapOopas kat €\denpev 
i) trepBody etva), The corruptions are rupavyis, Suvacreia, 6xXoxKparia, 
They come about 

Srav Bacidela péev TBpw évréxn avumevuvov' ddcyapxia b¢ imepdppo- 
abuynv, td adbades* Snuoxparia & dvapyiav, lodryns dperpiav, macat S€ 16 
dvdnrov, 

We may remark that éydoxparia, not being the rule of the whole, 
would not answer Athénagoras’ definition of dypoxparia, and that 
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dperpia would be the exact opposite to the harmonious working of 
different classes conceived both by him and by Isokratés, 

Dién Chrysostom is yet more royalist than Plutarch; but he 
admits democracy among lawful and possibly good forms of govern- 
ment; it is simply very hard to manage it well. In his third 
oration to Trajan epi BaciAedas (vol. i. p. 47, Triibner), he says ; 

tpla yap eidn ra avepwrara modite@v dvopnderat yryvouevwy Kata 
yépov kat Sixny pera Saipovds 7° dyabod Kat ruyns Gpws. 

Monarchy is the most likely to succeed; aristocracy less 50; 
democracy is a beautiful ideal, again with an attractive name ; 

rpirn 8€ racav addvvarararn cxedov 7 coppoovvy Kai apern Spo mpoa- 
Soxod more evpnoew xatdoracw émeky Kat vdptpov, Snuoxpatia mpoca~ 
yopevopérn, émekés dvopa kal mpdov, etmep fv Suvardy. 

Each of the three has its corruption (rpeis évavriat mapdvopos 
b:apOopai), rupavvis, ddryapxia, and something which seems to have 
no particular name, but which of course is Plutarch’s dyAoxparia, 

9 © é&ps mouxidn kat mavrodany popa mAnbous, ovdev eiddros das, 
raparrouevov 8 det kal dypaivovros, dnd dko\dotay Snuaywyav aomep 
KAVdavos ayplou Kal xaderod bd dvénwv cKAnpay peraBadropévov. 

All these writers use Sypoxparia in one sense, and an honourable 
one. It may be corrupted, like the other forms of government ; 
but, like them, it is good in itself. 

The other notion of democracy as something in itself bad, a 
mere corruption of one of the forms of lawful government, seems 
to spring wholly from a fancy of Aristotle. In the well-known 
place in the Politics (i. 7, 2) he makes the three forms of govern- 
ment Bacirela, dproroxparia, and modtreta, Their corruptions (mapek- 
Bdcets) are rupavvis, édtyapyia, Snpoxparia, His definition of mode 
rela 18} 

Srav rd mANnOos mpos Th Kowdy TrodtTevnTat Guudépoy, Kadeiras Td KoLvoY 
SVOMA TagGY TOY ToAiTELoy, mwoAtreia. 

The corruptions are when, not the common good, but only 
the good of a certain class, the monarch, the rich, or the poor, 
is sought ; 

1) pev yap Tupavvis Eo povapxia mpos TO GuUEpoy Td TOU povapyourTos, 
7 & ddsyapxia mpds td Tey evrdpwr, 7 S€ Snuoxparia mpds Td ouppépoy Td 
tov andpwv' mpos d€ 16 TH Kow@ Avotreovy ovdepia adrar. 

He goes on in the next chapter to give several definitions, the 
object of which is to show that the difference between ddryapyia 
and Sypoxpatia is essentially the difference between wealth and 
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poverty. The question of numbers is accidental. The rule of 
many rich over a few poor would be an oligarchy, not a demo- 
cracy. The case will never happen, but that does not affect the 
principle. 

@ Siadépovow 4 te Sypoxparia Kal 7» dAtyapxia dAAndov, mevia kat 
mAovTos éotiv, Kat dvayKaiov pév Grov ay Gpywot bia mAovrov dy 7° 
éddacous dv re melous, elvar Tavtny dAcyapyiay, Grov 8 of dropot, Snpo- 
kpariav, GANG ovpBaiver ... Tods ev GALyous elvat Tovs Sé moAXots. 

It is plain at once that this dSypoxparia of Aristotle is not the 
Sypoxparia of Periklés or Athénagoras or any one else. It may be 
the debased democracy of Isokratés or the éyAoxparta of Plutarch. 
For whatever reason, Aristotle uses words in a sense different 
from everybody else. What all other speakers and writers from 
Periklés to Diédn Chrysostom call 8yyoxparia he chooses to call by 
the vague name zoNreia, and to transfer the name Sypoxparia to 
what Plutarch calls éyAoxparta, Endless confusion has been the 
result; it is mainly owing to this strange fancy of Aristotle that 
a word so honourable in the mouth of Periklés and Polybios should 
have got the meaning which it often has in the mouths of modern 
babblers. But Aristotle himself cannot keep consistently to his 
own rule. When he has to speak of facts, he cannot help adapting 
language to facts, Thus, in recording the political changes at 
Athens (ii. 12. 2, 3, where see Mr. W. L. Newman’s note), he 
cannot help using Syoxparta in the wider sense, taking in the 
forms both approved and disapproved by Isokratés. So in the 
newly found ’A@yvaiwy Hodtreia by himself or a disciple—a question 
on which I will not breathe a word further—it is just possible 
that wod:reia in c. 13 (followed directly after by 7 péon modcreia) 
may be meant in the special Aristotelian sense, as Syyoxparia might 
just possibly be taken in c. 23. But in c. 29 the constitution 
of Kleisthenés, and in ce. 41 that of Solon, are both called dyy0- 
kparia, just as they are by Isokratés and everybody else. Indeed 
he cannot keep himself from giving even the despised dypnaywyds 
an honourable epithet, when (c. 28) he tells us how év rots mpérepov 
xpdvoss det SrereAour of emeckeis Onpaywyourres. 

Aristotle’s use of modreia has a modern parallel. To most 
people in Great Britain the word “constitution” suggests one 
particular kind of constitution. I have seen the words “ con- 
stitutional government” opposed to a commonwealth, as well as to 
a despotism. 
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Altogether our Syracusan demagogue gives the truest and 
clearest of all definitions of democracy, the one which was gene- 
rally accepted by practical men in Greece. But the nomenclature 
of Aristotle illustrates a difficulty of language of a kind analogous 
to the use of "EAAnv and ‘EAAds spoken of in vol. ii. p. 179. Anuos 
is the whole people, not any class in it, and Sypoxparia is the rule 
of the whole people, not of any class in it. Yet it is hardly pos- 
sible, as Hercdotus and Thucydides themselves show, to avoid 
using the word 6djpos for a particular class, the class specially 
opposed to the érAdyo. But at any rate no Greek writer ever 
sank to the last vulgarism of modern political talk, which speaks 
of “the democracy,” meaning, not a form of government but a 
class of men. A Odyjpos in the narrower sense may sct up a dnpo- 
xparia, but it is never itself called a Snpxoparia, 


NOTE X. p. 157. 
Lats AND TIMANDRA. 


I HAVE not made a special study of the acts of Lais, as some 
German scholars seem to have done; but she does in a slight way 
teach Sicilian history; she has also a special interest, such as it is, 
as one of the very few persons of Sikan race to whom we can 
attach any personal idea. For I suppose we must allow that some 
Lais formed part of the human spoil of Nikias at Hykkara. With 
any Lais who was not in some shape Sicilian we have nothing 
to do. 

Holm (G. 8. 11. 410) has brought together a great deal about 
Lais, and uses his materials with judgement. The article Lais in 
the Dictionary of Biography (not having the letters E. H. B. to it, 
as a Sikan subject ought to have had) is utterly confused. One 
thing is plain. Either there were two women of the name, or some 
of the stories must be altogether false. For instance the story 
told about Apellés and Lais by Athénaios, xiii. 54, is wholly 
impossible of our Lais of Hykkara. So is the story in the same 
chapter which connects her with the orator Démosthenés, who must 
have been forty years younger than our Lais. Most impossible 
of all is the story of the scholiast on Aristophanés (Plutus, 179) 
that not Lais herself, but her mother, went to Persia with Alex- 
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ander. After this the tales which connect Lais with Aristippos 
and Diogenés the Cynic (Athen. xiii. 54, 55), if unlikely, seem 
credible. 

Yet it is clear that Athénaios means our Lais, as he says 
distinctly in the same chapter that she was ¢& ‘Yxdpov (rddts & adrn 
" Bexcdexy, ad’ hs aixuddwros yevouery hxev els Képwbor, ds isropet Modeuwv), 
and again c. 55, Nuudddepos 6 Supaxdcuos ev rH mepl rav év DiKedig 
Gavpafopevav && ‘Yxdpou LiceAckod hpovpiov etvac riv Aaida. Perhaps 
there was’ another of the same name; perhaps the names of 
courtesans got as easily confounded as those of tyrants, and the story 
of Apellés may belong to somebody else. There was a Nais in the 
same line (Ath. xiii. 52, and Steph. Byz. in Evdxapmia, to which we 
shall come again), which would supply an easy means of confusion ; 
but she does not concern us. 

The evidence which makes Lais a captive of Nikias at Hykkara 
seems quite strong enough. There is the passage in Plutarch’s 
Life of Nikias quoted in p. 157, where she appears as a little child. 
The scholiast on Aristophanés, Plut. 179, adds her exact age of 
seven years, and tells us what further happened to her; Angéjva 
yap pacw adrhy ev Suxedia moAtyviov twos kal dAdvros tnd Nextov émrérw’ 
&pOqvat dé brd KopwGiov revds kat meupOnvar Sdpov ri yuvarxt els KopivOov. 
Pausanias (ii. 2. 5) tells the same story, and mentions another 
tomb in Thessaly, connected with another story about a certain 
Hippostratos, Eurylochos, or Pausanias, or Aristonikos, which 1s 
also told by the Aristophanic scholiast. She would thus be born 
in B.C. 422. The story which Athénaics (xill. 45) quotes about 
her and Euripidés who died in 406, from the comic poet Machon, 
is therefore just possible, though it is more likely to belong to 
somebody else. Nor is there any objection to the reference to her 
by Aristophanés (Plut. 179) in B.c. 389, which forms the scholiast’s 
text ; 

épq 5¢ Aals ob Sid ot Pidevidov; 
This is addressed to Ploutos, and refers to the greediness of Lais, 
on which cf. Athen. xiii. 26, Aulian, V. H. xiv. 35. There is also 
the story (lian, V. H. x. 2) about her and Eubétas, who won the 
Olympic prize in B.c. 408. She is said in the scholiast to have 
been put to death out of jealousy by the Thessalian women. It 
is odd that Souidas has nothing to say about her, beyond the 
unintelligible AaiSos 4 éraipist Corw ev tH Xedovy, and Diogenés 
Laertius, who has to bring in different relations of hers to two 
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philosophers, Aristippos and Xenokratés, tells us nothing that 
concerns us. And Xenokratés, who is said to have been born in 
B.C. 396, would rather go with Apellés and Démosthenés the 
orator. 

But there are two other points about Lais which do concern us 
in Sicily. Other Sicilian, other Sikan, spots claimed her besides 
Hykkara, Stephen of Byzantium, under ’Yxxapoy or “Yxkapa, gives 
her to Hykkara. But he also, under Kpagrés, mentions the claims 
of that Sikan town. See vol.i. p. 120,11. p.543. He adds; "Amiwy 
8¢ dre povos Todeuav epn rv Aaida Kopwhiav. It would be an easy 
confusion ; but we have seen that Polemén brought her from 
Hykkara. There is a more mysterious entry under Evxapmia, a 
place of which I know nothing ; fort xal Etxapria gpovpiov Zixedias 
év ois Neyouévors Traits’ kal yevécOar Anida év rovr@, thy emt xddret 
StaBeBonpévny ératpav, qv of modAot Kopwhiav daci? thy ode Aaida twes 
A€yovow GAAd Naida kal ‘Ykxapixdy avdpdrodov, as Yuvécwos ev émurronj. 
All this is puzzling; but it is a second mention of Nais, of whom 
we have already heard. 

Another puzzle comes from what Plutarch says in the Life of 
Alkibiadés, 39. At his death in B.c. 404 Alkibiadés has with 
him his mistress Timandra. She is said to have been the mother 
of Lais ; ravrys Aéyovar Ovyatépa yevécOar Aaida rv KopiwOlav pév 
mpooayopevbeioav, ex S€ “Yxxdpwv, TiKedckod modioparos, alypdadorov 
yevonémv. As Holm suggests, mother and daughter may both 
have been taken captive. So Athénaios (xii. 48) says of Alki- 
biadés ; orparnyav cupmepipyero abr@ ryv Aaidos rns Kopw0ias pnrépa 
Tidvdpay, xal Oevddrnv ryv ‘Arrixny éraipavy, Elsewhere (xiii. 34) he 
carries about Aayacavdpay ris AaiSos rhs vewrépas pnrépa Kat Ocoddrny. 
Some here make Aayacavdpa a nickname of Timandra; but in any 
case we have a distinct assertion of an older and a younger Lais. 
Still in this case vewrépas must be wrong. The Lais of Apellés 
could hardly be daughter of the Timandra of Alkibiadés. Most 
puzzling of all is another of the tales told by the Aristophanic 
scholiast. He mentions Lais, and adds ; 

airy 8¢ Ovydrnp qv ’Emdvdpas [the editors correct Tidvdpas], jres 
€& ‘Yxxdpov ris SuxeXlas fv’ ravryy b€ Srokévo ro SibvpauBorror@ Sdaxe 
Atovuatos 6 €v Sixehia rupavvos’ els KépivOov ovv HrGev dua Pirogéve xat 
erionuos éxet éyévero, kal épidryOn tad mavrov Kal mepiBdnros fy éraipis, 
A€youor Se dre dua "AreEdvpm amednynoev eis Iepoas ek KopivOov' 7 8¢ 
Aats émonuorépa yéyove ths unrpds év Kopiv6y. 
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We may well echo the amazement of the old commentator 
Hemsterhuis ; 

“ Habebimus igitur Timandram puellam nonagenariam, certe 
dignam que id etatis juvenl regum maximo grata comes ad- 
hereret.” 

He goes on to suggest that Timandra and Lais have been some- 
how made out of Thais, Even the part about Philoxenos—him 
of the Latomia by Buffalaro, to whom we shall come in due time 
—is very odd. It is of course possible that Dionysios may have 
given an Epimandra of Hykkara to Philoxenos; but then she 
could not be Timandra mistress of Alkibiadés, nor is she likely to 
be mother of Lais the captive of Nikias. 

On the whole, it seems pretty certain that one Lais of Corinth 
—there may have been another—was carried off from Hykkara by 
Nikias. There is a dim likelihood that her mother, Timandra, 
Damasandra, Epimandra, anything else, was carried off with her 
and became the companion of Alkibiadés. The philosophers who 
either turned away from Lais or did the opposite do not concern 
Sicilian history. 


Far prettier than all this is the local legend of which Holm 
speaks, G. 8. ii. 411. “Tua Bedda di Liccari”—the Fair One of 
Hykkara—dwelled in a town near the sea. The town was sacked 
and destroyed; she was spared for her beauty; she so won on her 
captors that she was able by their help to found a new Liccari at 
a little distance. She ruled over all men—was she Damasandra ? 
—and over nine Emperors of the East (“alle Menschen und neun 
Kaiser der Levante”). One would like to be able to trace the 
growth of these tales; but one does seem to see signs of Nikias, of 
Lais, and of an attempt to explain why Carini is not on the site 
of Hykkara. 


NOTE XI. p. 166. 


THe First ATHENIAN ENCAMPMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


I FORMED my first notion of this very momentary piece of 
topography from several walks on the spot. I afterwards thought 
over the remarks of Holm (G. §. ii. 383), and modified my 
conclusions in some points, The materials for a discussion are but 
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small, as there is no room for controversy as to the general 
position of the camp. Still to one who has got attached to the 
very ground of Syracuse there is a temptation to try to get a 
meaning out of every word of Thucydides, and to attach that 
meaning to some square yard or other of the soil which he has so 
often trod. 

The general position is quite clear. The encampment lay 
between the point of Daskén to the east and the Olympieion to 
the west. It did not take in the Olympieion. It must have 
lain mainly south of Daskén. I should say further that it lay 
altogether east of the Helorine road. The épyza on Daskin (emt 
7@ Adoxon) I take to have been on the little peninsula between 
the Harbour and the present salt-marsh. Thucydides (vi. 65. 2) 
says that the Athenians dua é ée&éBawov és tov kata 1d ’OAvpmeiov, 
That is a most natural way of describing the approach, specially 
dua é They would seem to be sailing towards the temple ; 
they would hardly know till they landed how far they really were 
from it. It may have been this prominence given to the 
Olympieion in marking their position, which led to the mistake of 
those later writers who fancied that they occupied the temple or 
its precinct. That they did not do so is perfectly plain from the 
statement of Thucydides (vi. 70. 4) that the Syracusans, even after 
their defeat, were still in possession of it (és ré ’Odupmeiov oddy 
aitay mapérepiyav dvdaxnv), and from the statement that follows 
(61. 1); of ’A@nvatos mpds rd tepdv od HAGov. The place was between 
the sea and the Helorine road. In vi, 66, 3 the Syracusans, after 
surveying the Athenian camp, cross the Helorine road and bivouac 
on the other side of it from that occupied by the Athenians (d:a- 
Bdvres rHv ‘EXwpwiy dddy nidicavro); that is, in or near the temple 
precinct. 

The description of the place given by Thucydides (vi. 66. 1, 2, 
stands thus ; 

kabioav 1d orpdreupa és ywplov émirnderoy ..... TH pev yap Tetyia 
Te Kat oikias elpyov Kat Sévdpa kat Alwyn, mapa Be rd Kpnpvol. Kal Ta eyyvs 
dév8pa xdyravres kat kateveyxdvtes emt thy Oadaccav, mapa re ras vais 
aravpwpa erntay, kat emt ro Adoxor Epupd re 7) ehodwraroy jy ruis moXe= 
piots, AiBois Aoyadnv kai Evdrows dia tayéewv dpOwcay, 

Holm divides this description into two parts. Down to kpnpvoi 
it describes the “ Lagerplatz;” after that comes “das Terrain 
nach dem Meere.” I think he places the pupa, as I do, on the piece 
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of ground just by the point of Daskén or Caderini, close above the 
sea, and, now at least, between the sea and the salt-marsh. The 
Aiuvn I took to mean the salt-marsh, as more likely than the wide 
extent of Lysimeleia or Syrak6 to be spoken of in this casual way. 
The xpnuvoi I took to be the sea-cliffs. Holm carries both further 
inland. He takes the Aiuvy to be the marsh now called Pantanna, 
that which the river Kyana now flows through, and the xpnpvoi 
to be the heights nearer to the Olympieion (‘die Abhange der 
Héhenziige nach N.O.”’). I believe I took the retyia nat olkiat to 
mean the buildings the traces of which are to be seen on Daskén 
itself; Holm takes them for the buildings of Polichna and the Olym- 
ieion (‘die Polichne und das Olympieion im Norden”). This 
opens another question. The Athenian camp, keeping outside the 
Olympieion, must have needed some defence on that side, the 
west and north-west side. And these walls and houses in some way 
supplied that defence (efpyov). It is hard to see how that defence 
could be supplied by any buildings about the Olympieion ; but it is 
perfectly possible that there may have been a wall, in whatever 
state of repair, on the east side of the Helorine road, of which the 
Athenians may have taken advantage. But in any case I doubt 
whether their camp could have reached the greater marsh. Holm, 
if I rightly understand him, makes the camp cross the Helorine 
road at some point south of the Olympieion (“das Olympieion aber 
und ein Stiick des helorischen Weges blieben nérdlich von ihrer 
Stellung unbesetzt”’). It may be so; it is impossible to say how 
far south the camp went. But I should have thought from the way 
in which Thucydides speaks of the road that the camp lay wholly 
east of it. 

The épvza must have been where both Holm and I place it. 
Yet it is odd that it should be called 7 éhodararop fv rois modepiots, 
while the Olympieion was in the hands of the Syracusans. It 
would be so if a joint attack by land and sea was thought of. 

After all, these points do not greatly matter, and we can get a 
general meaning without insisting on the exact force of every word. 
We see generally where the first Athenian encampment was, and 
we contrast a camp pitched by the pious Nikias, who respected the 
temple, with the doings of later invaders who did not respect it. 
And we must distinguish this first encampment by Daskon and 
the Olympieion from any of the ground occupied by the besiegers 
at any luter stage. They never came back to this ground again. 
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Diodéros (xiii. 6) is of course quite wrong when he says rod re 
’Odvpmiov Kipior karéorncay Kal wdvra Tov mpoKeipevoy Térrov KaTa\aBopevos, 
mapeuBorry érotnoavro, The notice of Pausanias (x. 28. 3) is more 
curious. He too has got wrong in his fact; but he does not 
forget the piety of Nikias; as ’A@ynvaios dna émoincay jrixa etdov 
"Odvpmiou Atds év Supaxovcats lepdv, obre Kivacavres ray dvabnudrav ovder, 
rov lepéa re tov Supaxovotov dvdaka én’ adrois édcartes. Plutarch (see 
p- 174) conceives the state of the case quite rightly. 


NOTE XIL p. 178. 
Tur FORTIFICATION oF TEMENITES. 


I HAVE suggested in vol. 11. p. 43 that the Temenités, the quarter 
containing the temenos of Apollién, had up to this time been a 
detached outpost commanding the approach to Syracuse by the 
great inland road. Holm, on the other hand, (Topografia, 197; 
Lupus, 116; cf. G. S. il, 28, 384) infers from the passage of 
Thucydides (vi. 75. 1) with which we have now to deal that it 
remained unfortified to this time (“ Der Temenites, welcher spater 
einen Theil von Neapolis bildete, war noch nicht befestigt”). Ido 
not see that the words of Thucydides prove this. On the other 
hand, the point is not of any very great moment for our present 
purpose. Whether the temple stood absolutely undefended or 
whether it stood, like the Olympieion, in a fortified outpost, it was 
now that Temenités became part of the continuous city, that its 
walls became part of an unbroken line of defence along with those 
of Achradina and Ortygia. 

Holm notices (G. 8. i. 384), that in the map in his first volume, 
the word Temenités goes too far to the west. I should place the 
temple as he does in his later map on the high ground above the 
theatre, which I take to be  dxpa 4 Tepevirs spoken of by 
Thucydides at the coming of Gylippos (vii. 3. 3). This is the place 
given to the quarter in the great map in the Topografia. The 
word apa might suggest that the quarter came someway down the 
hill ; but I cannot pretend to say how far. I cannot believe, with 
Leake (Notes on Syracuse, p. 258), that Temenités, and Syka also, 
were much further to the west. So Schubring places them in the 
map in the Bewdsserung (p. 584). I go altogether, as far as the 
hill is concerned, with Holm and Lupus in their later map. 
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The words of Thucydides (vi. 75.1) are; éreixeCov 8¢ kal of Svpaxdacos 
ev TO xEave mpds Te TH ToAEL, Tov Tepevirny evrds roinTdpevol, TEixos 
mapa wav TO mpos Tas ‘Emurodds épav, Gras py Ov eAdocoves evaroreiyiorot 
dow, iu dpa spdddovrat, kal ra Méyapa Ppovpioy kal ev ro ’Odupmeele 
ado. 

Temenités then, whatever we understand by the name, was now 
joined on to the city. From the state of things described in Livy, 
XXV. 25, when Marcellus pitched his camp between Tycha and 
Neapolis or Temenités (inter Neapolim et Tycham—nomina partium 
urbis et instar urbium sunt—posuit castra), it is plain that Tycha 
and Temenités both stood out westward from the western wall of 
Achradina, with an open space between them. As I understand 
the passage, the western faces of the two projecting quarters were 
now joined by a wall (so Schubring, Bewisserung, 621) running 
north and south. This would exactly answer the description, retyos 
mapa mav Td mpds tas ’Emurohas épav. The Syracusans now had a 
wall right across the hill, made up of the western walls of Tycha 
and Temenités and the wall which joined them. This last clearly 
was not there when Marcellus came; that is to say, it was a 
mere temporary defence, not needed after Dionysios had fortified 
the whole hill. It was therefore swept away with all the other 
temporary walls and counter-walls raised by both besiegers and 
besieged. 

The wall was built and Temenités was taken within the city, 
drws py de éAdooovos evatoreiyicru dow. That is to say, the object 
was to drive the besiegers, if they should ever attempt to hem 
Syracuse in by a wall across the hill, to fence in a greater space 
than they otherwise need have done. The words & ¢ddacovos are 
used in a like meaning in vii. 4. 4, where the advantages of the 
Athenian occupation of Plémmyrion are spoken of ; oi éAdogovos 
yap mpos TO Ayer. TH TOV Svpaxociov epoppnoew opas. And the 
advantage of making the besieging wall as short as possible comes 
again in vi. gg. 1; det ymrep Bpaxvrarov éyiyvero avtois ex Tov peydAov 
Aywévos eri thy érépav Oddagcay 74 droreiyiopa. The wall in any case 
had to stretch from some point on the northern brow of the hill to 
some point in the Great Harbour. Leake remarks (292) that “the 
shortest line from the outer sea to the Great Harbour of Syracuse 
is from Scala Greca to the shore of the harbour beyond the 
theatre. But this shortest line was interrupted by the outworks 
of the Syracusans at Temenites.” Supposing Temenités unfortified 
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or, a8 I hold, an outpost which the invaders would most likely be 
able to occupy, the Athenians could have carried their wall down 
to the harbour at a point much nearer to the western wall of 
Achradina than that to which they actually did carry it. The new 
fortification of Temenités drove them to make their wall further to 
the west, and so to make a longer wal]. Holm says (Topografia, 
202; Lupus, 121) the best thing that the Syracusans could 
have done would have been to forestall the work of Dionysios and 
to fence in the whole hill. Failing that, they tried a “ Palliativ.” 
“Um den Bau einer feindlichen Mauer schwieriger zu machen, 
dehnten sie die Linie der eigenen Mauern aus; denn so war auch 
der Feind gezwungen seine Mauer um manche Stadien langer zu 
machen.” 

The extent of the new fortification southward can hardly be 
exactly fixed. Holm and Lupus, in their last map, carry the west 
wall down the hill to the middle level. Then it turns and runs 
due east just under the theatre, and turns again to meet the wall 
of Lower Achradina somewhat to the south. This will do as well 
as anything else ; but I do not see how the exact extent can be 
fixed. Of course I do not believe that the wall now built went 
down to the Great Harbour, as shown in Grote’s map. This 
follows naturally on his notion (vil. 333, 556) that Lower Achra- 
dina was not yet fortified, that in fact this was the first fortifi- 
cation of it. It is strange that he could have been led away into 
this notion, after what he had said before (v. 286) and which he 
thought it needful to retract. Neither could the wall have started, 
as he thinks, from Santa Panagia on the north. This is to forget 
the fortification of Tycha. : 

The new quarter presently took the name of Néa réds (Diod. 
xiv. 9), Which in Roman times was extended further south, down 
to the Great Harbour, 


Since this note was written, I have received Cavallari’s 
Appendice alla Topografia Archeologica di Syracusa (Torino : 
Palermo, 1891). He deals chiefly with Temenités and its neigh- 
bourhood. His illustrations give a clear view of many Sikel tombs 
brought to light in the south side of the hill between Portella del 
Fusco and the Theatre, and also of the diggings in the éyadd» near 
the burying-ground, which I fully believe with him to mark the 
precinct of the temples of Démétér and the Koré, of which we 
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shall have more to say in another chapter. He seems inclined, as 
Holm once was, to carry the name Temenités further to the west 
than Holm’s second thoughts carried it. But one cannot reach 
exact certainty, and room must be found for the Hérakleion also, 
which was certainly (see p, 220) very near to Portella del Fusco. 


NOTE XIII. p. 21o. 


THe ATHENIAN OCCUPATION OF EPIPOLAI AND THE 
SyRACUSAN CouUNTER-WALLS, 


Tue first point of difficulty in this narrative is the meaning of 
the word Aéoyv in Thucydides, vi. 97. 1, and the position of the 
thing meant by it. His words are ; 

oxdvres kara rov A€ovra kaXovpevov, Os améxee Tay ’Emurohay é€ 7 entra 
atadious, Kat ros meCovs droSiBdacavtes. 

The other place where Leén is mentioned is Livy, xxiv. 39. 
Titus Quinctius is encamped on the south side of Syracuse, near the 
Olympieion, Marcellus on the north ; 

“Tpse hibernacula quinque millia passuum Hexapylo (Leonta 
vocant locum) communivit edificavitque.” 

We ask, What was Ledn? Was it a mere point on the shore of 
the bay? Was it a village, a fort, or what? And what was its 
position? Can the measurements in Thucydides and in Livy be 
made to agree ? 

Arnold, in his note on the passage in Thucydides, remarks that 
kata Tov Aéovra “ implies nothing as to the distance of Leén from the 
sea.” The phrase, he might have added, is the same as that which 
is used in vi. 65. 2, where the Athenians ¢&Bawov és rd kata ro 
"Odupmeiov (see his Appendix, iii, 405). He speaks of Leon again in 
the Appendix, ii. 409, and pronounces the difference between the 
two measurements to be “a hopeless contradiction, if the text be 
right.” He mentions a suggestion (which is rather more than a 
guess) of “ IT millia” for “V millia” in the text of Livy. 

Grote (vii. 558) agrees with Arnold “that the words of 
Thucydides do not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was 
on the sea or intimate what distance it was from the sea.” He 
places it north of Thapsos. The troops, he holds, were landed there 
before the ships reached the peninsula. I do not understand his 
difficulties about the army getting up the hill, and any point north 
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of Thapsos would be several times six or seven stadia in distance 
from any point of Epipolai. 

Schubring (Bewasserung, 630-632) holds, nearly with Grote, 
that the army landed on or near Thapsos, and thence marched to 
Leon. This he places at Targia just below the hill, some way 
east from Euryalos, and calls it a “stiidtchen.” He accepts the 
correction of II for V in Livy. 

Holm (G. 8. ii. 385) holds that Leén must have been on the sea, 
and suggests the Casa delle Finanze between Thapsos and the 
hill as a likely point and one answering nearly to the measurement 
in Thucydides, That in Livy he gives up. Later (Topografia, 
205; Lupus, 124) he seems not to fix the exact spot, but he holds 
that it must have been on the sea and as near as might be to the 
hill. 

I am not specially concerned as to the exact site of Leén. If 
there is a mistake, it must be with Livy and not with Thucydides. 
Assuredly no point that 1s five Roman miles from the Hexapylon 
(Scala Greca or somewhere near it) can be so little as six or seven 
stadia from any point west of the neck of Euryalos. The words xara 
rov Aéovra xadovpevoy certainly do not prove that Leén is a point 
immediately on the coast ; it might be as far from the sea as the 
Olympieion is. But, as Holm argues, the army would be landed as 
near as possible to the scene of their work, that is at some point 
south of Thapsos. Wherever Ledn was, it was within a mile from 
the point of ascent ; from Ledén to the foot of the hill they went at 
full speed (éx@pet edOis Spéum mpds tas -’Emurodds). Over the flat 
ground between Targia and the sea it would be easy to do so. 
But it does not greatly matter whether Leén was actually on the 
sea, or whether a short march thither was needed. Whatever 
Leon was at the earlier time, in the hands of Marcellus it became 
a fortress. If Livy gave a wrong distance, it was not wonderful ; 
he had not. been over the ground like Thucydides. If his tran- 
scriber confused a right distance into a wrong one, that was not 
wonderful either. We must further remember that Thucydides 
and Livy reckon from different points of the hill, and that Livy’s 
measurement ought to be the longer. Still the five Roman miles 
are a great deal too much. 

The Athenians went at their quick pace to the foot of the hill. 
Then. they climbed up—¢@dver dvaBas xara rov Edpinrov, I have 
defined Euryalos in vol. i. pp. 578-580. It is the site of Dionysios’ 
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castle close to and on the neck. The army went up close by it ; 
the path is there and still in constant use. I fully go along with 
Holm, G.8. ii. 386; Topografia, 207; Lupus, 125-124. The older 
writers put Euryalos on Belvedere. Holm quotes Bonanni— 
whom I have looked at at Palermo but whom I cannot say that I 
have studied—as the first to put it in the right place. Arnold and 
Grote were somewhat misled by A. P. Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster; but it is curious to see the two great scholars kicking 
at some parts of his teaching. Their sound instincts could see 
some things more clearly in their studies than their impulsive guide 
could on the spot. Grote’s unassisted reason could put Labdalon 
in its right place. - 

It is specially to be remembered that this point on the north 
side of the hill, just east of the neck, is that where all the three 
ascents that we are concerned with were made, this first one 
now, that of Gylippos (vii. 23, dvaBas xara rov Edpunrov frep kat ot 
"A@nvaion rd mpHrov), and that of Démosthenés (vil. 43. 3, xara rév 
Evpundov, prep Kal) mporépa orpuria Td mpatov dvéBn), 

The site of the Athenian fort of Labdalon is clearly marked by 
Thucydides, vi. 97. 5. The Athenians march down the gentle 
slope of the hill (éicaraBdvres); they march up again (émavaxwpn- 
gavres); then 

dpovpov enti te AaBddr@ @xoddunoay, én’ akpows Tois Kpnuvois T@v ’Em- 
TON@Y, Gp@v mpds ta Méyapa, 

He mentions Labdalon again (vii. 3. 4), when it was taken by 
Gylippos. He adds—with the minuteness of one who knew the 
ground—that it was not in sight from the Athenian position at 
Syka ; jv b€ odk émpaves tuts ’A@nvains 7d xapiov, 

On this matter Arnold, oddly enough, went yet further wrong 
than Stanley. So, yet more strangely, did Leake (291). In 
Arnold’s map Labdalon appears far away towards Belvedere, 
though Stanley got so far eastward as to put in at Mongibellisi, 
that is on the site of the castle. Grote (vii. 558, cf. Giller, 89) 
saw the place clearly on the north brow of the hill somewhat 
eastward of the neck. So Holm (G. S. 387; Topografia, 209 ; 
Lupus, 128), who most truly remarks that, owing to the difference 
of height between the central part of the hill and the actual 
brink of the cliffs, a point just on the cliff would not be seen from 
the Athenian kixdos to which we shall presently come. Schubring 
(629) believed himself to have found the exact spot by means of 
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a fountain. I was satisfied with noting more than one point in 
the western part of the north side of the Dionysian wall which 
would do very well for Labdalon. It cannot possibly be on 
Buffalaro; én’ dxpois rots kpnuvois means of course immediately on 
the cliffs, not on the highest ground of the hill. 

Anyhow it is odd to say (Jowett, ii. 399), after Grote, Schubring, 
and Holm had all shown the way ; 

“The Athenians gained the summit of Epipolae by the Euryelus 
or ‘broad knoll’ on the north side. The exact,position of the 
EKuryelus, the part of the hill by which Epipolae was ascended, 
and of Labdalon, the fort which the Athenians erected on the 
north cliff of Epipolae, is unknown. The former has been sup- 
posed to be either Belvedere, the highest summit of Epipolae, or 
the rocky eminence nearer the city, a point now called Mongi- 
bellisi.” 

The next question follows in c. 98. 2, as to the headquarters 
of the Athenian army. The words of Thucydides are; 

kataotnoavtes ev t@ AaBdarw gvAakyv exyapouy mpos ry Suveqv oi 
"AOnvaiot, va wep KabeCouevor ereixioav Tov KUKAOY did TdyouS. 

The first thing that strikes one here is the use of the article. 
Whatever Suxq and the xvxdos were, one would have thought that 
the spot would not be familiarly known tv everybody when Thucy- 
dides wrote. It is another sign how well the ground and its story 
was known to himself. 

It is hardly needful nowadays to show that Sv«j has nothing 
to do with Tixn or Tuy (see vol. ii. p. 548; Gdller, 66, 89). 
Arnold (ii. 128, 410) doubted at first, but presently saw his way, 
and he put Syka in the right place. Grote (vii. 559) made the 
matter perfectly clear. He is followed by Schubring (629) and 
Holm (G. 8. ii. 387; Topografia, 210; Lupus, 129). It is Holm 
who suggests the origin of the name and the analogy with Achra- 
dina, Stephen of Byzantium has collected a long list of places 
called Suxy and Svukai, €ore kat addy Suan mAnoiov Svpaxovaay kal 
Kedexias, 

That the «v«Aos means a round fort at Syka, not an imaginary 
circumvallation of Syracuse, hardly needs proof. Thucydides, 
though his constructions are sometimes harsh, knew his tenses— 
that is practically, for he could hardly have been taught them— 
and, when he said éreiy:oay tov xvxdov dea rdyews, he meant that the 
persons spoken of built something and built it speedily; he did 
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not mean that “they immediately commenced building a wall 
round the city,” which they never finished. A besieging wall 
“round” Syracuse, all round Achradina and its cliffs—whether in 
the sea or on land—all round the isthmus and Ortygia, and back 
again, one must suppose, to some point on the hill, would be an 
enterprise fit only for the Kyklépes or for Poseidén himself. It 
ig not wonderful that it was only “ commenced ’”’ and not finished. 
But those whom Thucydides speaks of at this stage in the aorist 
did more than “commence ”; they finished their immediate work. 
When, as at the next stage in the next chapter, the Athenians 
“commenced” something else which they did not finish, they did 
it in the imperfect, éreiy:fov. (There is surely no analogy between 
éretxi{ov and such aorists as ¢Bacikevoev and érupavvevoev.) ‘The source 
of error might seem to come from a “fiction” of a “ later writer 
(Plut. Nik. 17), this time “ transparent” indeed ; dd‘yo xpdva mept- 


2) 


ereixytoe Supakovoas, mod AOnvav ov« édarrova, dvcepyorépay b€ ywplov 
dvopanrias kat Oatdaon yerrvuden Kal mapakemevors EXeot TELXOS KUKA® 
mepl avtyy rogovroy dyayeiv. In the modern version the com- 
pleted wall of Plutarch is at least softened into a “ commence- 
ment.” In this case certainly the “good cloth” of Thucydides 
needs no “ patching ” from any quarter ; yet the stuff supplied by 
Diodéros (xiii. 7) is not altogether threadbare. There is nothing 
to be said against him when he tells us; xaragkevacavres d€ mept 1d 
AdBdadov byvpwpa, Thy méAw Tov Supakovoiov dmeretxtCov. 

Arnold (iii. 128) saw the meaning of kvxAos in this place, and in 
99. I, 101. 1 perfectly well. Only he was needlessly perplexed at 
its use in vii. 2. 4. So is Holm (G.§. ii. 388; Topografia, 210-211; 
Lupus, 130). Schubring (629) has no doubt about the meaning 
of xtikdos, and the question of vii. 2. 4 hardly came within his 
range. Grote (vii. 559) is the clearest and boldest of all. The 
passages that we have to deal with are these. 

First, the present one, where the xvkdos appears as something 
finished. That is, it is a round fortification built at a particular 
point named Syka, not a wall begun but not finished, whether 
round Syracuse or only across the hill. 

‘Secondly, the first words of the next chapter (see p. 216); kal 
rh torepaia of pev éreiyitov tov "AOqvaiwy rd mpds Bopéav rod KUKdov 
reiyos, of 8¢ AlGous Kat ida Euppopoivres mapéBaddov, ent tov Tpwythov 
kaXovpevov ... 7d dnoreixiopa, The xvedos here is something finished, 
something in the middle of the whole works; the reiyos or dmorei- 
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xtoua is something distinct from it, something which is begun on 
each side of it. That is to say, the wall, meant, not to go “round 
the city ” (according to Plutarch’s and the most modern notion), 
but, as Thucydides expresses by the word azoreixiopua, to go across 
the hill and down to the two seas, starting on each side from the 
xukdos as its central point. 

Thirdly, in the same chapter (99. 3), the Syracusans build their 
€yxapotoy reixos, to which we shall come presently, carwOev rod KvKAov ; 
that is on a level lower than that of the Athenian central fort. 

Fourthly, in 101. 1, dd rod Kdkdov éreixifor of ’AAnvaiow tov 
xpnuvév. We shall come to this xpnpvds presently. 

Fifthly, in 102. 1. 3 (see p. 225) we read how the Syracusans 
attack the xvxAos when Nikias is in it, and we find that it had a 
mporeixtopua OY mpomvpyov in front of it ; 

pépos Tt avra@y méunovow ent tov KuKdoy Tov éml rais "Emurodais, Ayov- 
pevot Epnuov aipnoew, at To pev SexamreOpov mporetyicpa aitay alpovor 
kat SterdpOnoav, airov dé roy Kvxdov Nexias StexdAvoer, Ervxe yap ev 
airo Oe avbeverav toned etupévos. 

Then comes the burning of the engines, and then mpés re rov 
kuxrov BonOea 707 . . . emavyjet. 

The position of the sick Nikias at this moment is not clearly 
set forth when the first rov xvxdoy is translated by ‘“‘the wall 
of circumvallation,” when the second adréy réy kukdkoy appears as 
“the lines themselves,” and év atro [rd Kier] drodedeuuperos. 
is turned into ‘happened to be left there.” Thucydides surely 
did not mean that Nikias was left within a “wall of circum- 
vallation,” which, if there were any “circumvallation” at all, 
would be equally true, in the present or the future, of the whole 
city of Syracuse. Nor does it greatly mend matters to suggest 
that the wall was double at this point, as it certainly was after- 
wards lower down, and that Nikias was left between the two 
walls. The meaning of é air@ surely is that Nikias was in the 
kukAos, inside some building in which a man, and a sick man, 
could find shelter and defence. So in vii. 43. 2, where we read 
that Nikias ¢v rois reixeow twedeAeunro, ra reixn pretty well answers 
to «vxdos, the fortress or castle, taking in doubtless the actual 
walls on each side, but not meaning that Nikias was simply left 
between two walls. The xixdos appears as a building that was 
attacked but not taken, though the assailants took and destroyed 
its mporelytopa or mpomipyiov. Tponipyioy rov xvdov is the phrase 
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of Polyainos, i. 39. 2. (I will not venture to guess whether he 
looked on the xvxdos rov reixous as itself a mipyos.) A wall of 
circumvallation would surely have more mpomipya than one. To 
the question, “if the circular fort were intended, what would have 
been the use of an outwork nearly a quarter of a mile in length ?” 
(rd SexdnAcOpov mporeixtcpa) the answer seems to be that it would 
depend a good deal on the size of the xvxAos, which is not defined. 
Holm at least (G. 8S. ii. 36) is not troubled; “ Diese eroberten 
das 1000 Fuss breite Vorwerk, und waren im Begriff, in das 
Rundfort selbst einzudringen.” 

Sixthly, there is the passage in Thucydides, vii. 2. 4, which 
describes the state of the Athenian works at the time of the 
coming of Gylippos. After speaking of (see p. 238, note 2) the 
state of the wall on the southern side, he adds; 7G 8€ ddAw Tod 
KuKNou mpos Tov Tpwyiroy emt rv Erépav Oddaccay ido. re mapaB_eSAn- 
pévot T@ mrEom Hon Hoav, kai €orw a Kal nulepya, ra dé Kai eFetpyacpeva 
karedetmero, Here, to give the word kudos any force, it must mean 
a central point between the two pieces of wall spoken of, one 
stretching northward and one southward. It has no force if it 
is taken to mean the whole refyopa of which the northern and 
the southern wall were both parts. Or rather, if there was no 
such central point, as all scholars from Arnold onwards have taken 
the xvkdos to be, there would be no parts at all, but a simple 
continuous wall. The obvious meaning of 76 adAX@ rod KvKAoU 18 
“on the other side of the round fort.” It would mean exactly 
the same as rd mpds Bopéay Tov kvkdov reiyos In Vi. 99. 1. This gives 
a perfect sense, and each part of the description has its full force. 
Only, as a matter of construing, can r@ GAA have that meaning ¢ 
(There is another reading 16 8€ ddAo, which would agree with the 
notion of the xvkdos meaning the whole line; but that would not 
suit the grammar of the whole sentence.) Arnold (iii. 128) seems 
to have taken for granted that it could not be so understood ; he 
therefore thought that «ios in this passage had another meaning 
from what he had been the first to see that it had in all the others. 
Grote (vii. 341, 559) saw that this could not be, and he seemingly 
saw no difficulty in the text. He takes r@ dAA@ rod xvedov to be 
“equivalent to érépw6t rod Kixdov.” Holm (G. 8. il. 338; Topo- 
grafia, 211; Lupus, 130, 131) fully accepts Grote’s fact; “ Hier 
kann rg dAd@ rod «ikdov nur die Mauer vom Kyklos nach N. 
bezeichnen.” But he does not like Grote’s construing, and he 
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goes off to seek for this or that “ Konjektur.” When it comes to 
“ Konjektur,” we can of course do anything we please, even 
to striking out the very important words rod kicdou mpds tov 
TpwyAov. The case is simply this. We must explain the passage 
by the facts, as we learn them both from this passage and from 
the others. Thucydides here pointedly distinguishes the wall 
north of the «vxdos from the wall south of it. He does so 
by saying r@ ddA rod kiKdov. That is, r@ @d@ rod KiKAov must 
mean, as Grote says, the same as érépwOt rod kixdov. And why 
should it not ? 

No one denies that the word xv«dos is used in other places in de- 
scribing a wall of circumvallation and that it is used for the actual 
wall. But its use in the two passages which have been quoted to 
that effect is quite different from its use here. In Thucydides, i. 13. 
8, the word kudos is applied to the wall which went all round the 
city of Athens, as distinguished from the wall which connected the 
city with the haven of Phaléron (rod re yap Badnptxod reixyous orddioe 
noav wévre kat tTpidkovTa mpos Tov KUKAOY TOD doTeEos Kal adiTod Tov 
kukhou Td pudagoduevov tpeis Kal recoapdkovra). Nothing can be more 
clearly described. So in the Athenian siege of Mytiléné, the 
besiegers in the first stage (iii. 6. 1) completely blockade the town 
by sea, only partially by land; 16 mpds vérov ras modews éreixeoay 
otparémeda Svo éxatépwfey ths médews. (Our xvxdos is called orpard- 
medov in Plut. Nik. 24.) Afterwards (iii. 18. 4) they do the work 
more thoroughly; sepirecxyifovor Muridnuyy év kved@ dadr@ telyer 
dpovpia dé éorw 7 emt ray Kaprepoy eyxat@xoddunrar’ Kat 7 MuriAnyn xara 
kpatos 4on auorepwber xai ék yns xat éx Oaddoons cipyero, 

As I understand these last passages, the besiegers first built 
the wrpardéreda on each side. Then they built detached forts at con- 
venient points. Lastly they joined all their buildings together by a 
continuous wall. This might very well be said to be built é kuxdq. 
In shape it must have been a large segment of a circle. Combined 
with the fleet, it made up a something, call it xveAos or anything 
else, which altogether surrounded the besieged city. Neither of 
these passages, neither the xvcAos rot doreos at Athens nor the build- 
ing of a wall ev «vKdo at Mytiléné, has anything in common with the 
phrase éreiyicay roy Kixrov dia tdyovs. In our case the besiegers 
did not begin to build a xiedos in the sense of a wall round the 
city. For no such wall was thought of. The wall is called mepiret- 
x‘opa, an usual military phrase, which does not so distinctly imply 
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surrounding ag xuxkos would. And in the place where that word 
is used (vi. ror. 1), the zepi is not wholly out of place. The wall 
from Portella del Fusco to the Great Harbour would most likely 
take a somewhat different course, one coming nearer to the nature 
of a xvkdos, from that taken by the wall that was simply carried 
across the hil], But, in describing the whole Athenian works, the 
word xvxdos would seem quite wrongly applied to a wall which was 
not meant to go round anything, and whose shape need not have 
been even the segment of a circle. At Mytiléné too there was 
a real surrounding of the town, which at Syracuse there was not. 
There is really nothing to shake us in cleaving to the sound in- 
terpretation of Grote and Holm. The Athenians, at this stage, 
éreixtcav tov kukdov. They built, they finished at once, a certain 
definite building called 6 xvxAos. From this the wall was to stretch 
over the hill both ways, north and south. 


Our next point is the first Syracusan counterwall, the éyxdpovoy 
reixos of Thucydides, vi. 99. 3. At the beginning of that chapter 
we read, of S€ Supaxdavos ody yxtora ‘Eppoxpatrous tov orparnyav €onyn- 
Tapévov payas pev mavdnpel mpos Tors AOnvatovs odkert éBovdrovro dtaxwdu- 
vevew, Urorerxicew O€ Gpervoy eddker etvat 7 exeivor €ueAdov Ake Td TELxos, 

Presently come the words of which Grote (vii. 559, 560) seems 
to have been the first fully to grasp the true meaning ; 

eretxiCov ovv eEedOdvres awd THs oerepas médews apgduevor, kat wOev 
TOU KUKXOU Tov 'AOnvalwv éyxdpotoy Teixus ayovTes. 

Goller (95) had the sense to correct a scholiast who thought 
that this wall—perhaps confounding it with the second Syracusan 
counter-work— went through a ywpiov redpar&des. But he would 
seem to have thought that the éeyxdpovoy reiyos went across the 
hill, Arnold saw that éyxdpotoy reiyos meant a wall at right-angles 
to the Athenian wall, that is a wall carried from east to west. 
But he oddly thought (iii. 412) that it was carried “along the 
terrace of Neapolis,” that is, the duaddy of Thucydides, the level 
of Fusco and Galera. He adds; 

“But certainty is not attainable on this question, any more 
than on many others in ancient military geography; and it may 
be doubted whether Thucydides himself had a perfectly clear 
notion of the operations of the siege, which, as well as the nature 
of the ground, must have been necessarily described to him by 
others.” 
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Arnold and Grote knew the ground wonderfully well for men 
who had not seen it. But Thucydides knew it better, because 
he had seen it. In this case Grote (vii. 561) was, the first to 
see, in opposition to both Arnold and Leake, that kdrodev roi 
xuxdouv did not mean on a lower level than the Athenian fort, but 
simply lower down on the hill, nearer to the cliff, but still on the 
hill, But, not having himself seen the ground, he adds ‘that 
Thucydides, in his description, manifests no knowledge of that 
intermediate level which expositors speak of as the platform of 
Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff above and the marsh 
below.” 

The fact is that the lower terrace, that of the road to Tremilia 
and Euryalos, is here wide and not boldly marked; a little way 
further east it loses itself altogether. It was pointedly dis- 
tinguished in military reckonings from the cliff above; it was 
less pointedly distinguished from the marsh below. But all three 
levels are there, and all three are twice distinguished by Thucy- 
dides in a later chapter (101. 11. 3), where we have 6 xpyyvds or 
ai “Emurodai, 7d d6uadév—the level of Fusco and Galera—and 76 
€dos below, all clearly marked. 

Grote’s map seems to me to show the general direction quite 
rightly; but at the eastern end he is hampered by his notion 
about the wall of Temenités (see above, p. 658). He brings it 
to about what I take to be the right point, near Portella del 
Fusco. That is, that was the point that was aimed at, for the 
wall could not have really reached it. Holm carries it a little 
further to the west; but there is of course no certainty as to the 
exact point. Holm’s map is clearer at the other end, as marking 
the connexion with the new fortification of Temenités. Now that 
Temenités was within the city, the words dzé rns oerépas méAews 
in ¢. 99. 3 are determined by the phrases in 100, 2; ré oravpwpa 
vo mapa tHv mudida and rd mporeixtopa rd mept tov Teyevirgny. The 
same is implied in the cutting down of the olive-trees in c. 99. 3. 
The wvAis must be a postern in the wall of Temenités. One might 
add that the cutting down of the olives in Temenités better agrees 
with a wall on the hill than with one down below. 


Our next point of dispute is found in c. 101. 1; 77 8 torepaia 
ard Tov Kikdou éreixeCov ol "AOnvaios roy xpnpvdv tdv Umép Tov Edous, bs 
tov Emimodav tavry mpos tov péyay Aywéva bp kal yrep avrois Spayv- 
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rarov éylyvero karaBacr Sia Tov dpadov kat rou €Aous és tov Ayseva rd 
TEptTetXto pa. 

It was something to be able to revise the text that I had already 
written, and to write the first sketch of the present note in the 
evening (March 17, 1890) after a climb earlier in the day up the 
xpnpvds so perfectly described. It can hardly admit of a doubt that 
the point meant is the cliff of Portella del Fusco, which answers 
every point of the description. As I just before said, Thucydides 
here clearly marks the three levels. There is Epipolai, the hill 
with its xpnpvés. Below it is rd éuaddv, the level ground of Fusco, 
where are the diggings which may be those of the temenos of the 
goddesses (see vol. ii. pp. 213, 524). Below that is the édos, the 
marshy ground, through which the zepireiyioya, the wall which 
was to hem in Syracuse, was to be carried down to the Great 
Harbour. The point which Thucydides immediately means by 
the «pnuvds I take to be that on the west side of the combe, where 
one most commonly goes up. This is the point where the wall of 
Dionysios stopped along the cliff, to be carried down, like the 
Athenian wall, to the Great Harbour. As we see cuttings, which 
may well be the work of Nikias, on the cliff itself, so a few yards 
off we see pieces of the wall of Dionysios, and within them are 
cuttings like those on Achradina, some of them clearly the founda- 
tions of large buildings. One is tempted to fancy that we have 
here the site of the Hérakleion; only it is perhaps more likely 
to have been on the other side of the combe. But the exact force 
of the words did rot Kikdou éreiyefov tov xpnuvdy is perhaps not quite 
so easy to fix as the site of the xpnuvds is, It is almost needless 
to say that it does not mean that “the Athenians, beginning at 
one end of the unfinished circle, proceeded to bring the wall down 
over the cliff” Arnold (ii. 132), without having stood on the 
cliff of Fusco, quite understood the case ; 

“T understand dé roi xvcdov to be equivalent to dd rot KveAou 
éppwpevor, that is, that they set out. from the part of the line 
already completed on Epipole, and began to work on the cliffs 
which formed the southern extremity of the high ground, above 
the valley of the Anapus. The work here begun was undoubtedly 
in the same line as that part already completed, and was intended 
to be joined to it hereafter.... But the Athenians hastened to 
complete their lines below Epipole from the cliff to the sea, 
because it was here that the Syracusans were naturally attempting 
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to carry their counter-wall. [He must mean the second counter- 
wall through the marsh. ]” 

Grote (vii. 346) is equally or even more clear; 

“Without staying to finish his blockading wall regularly and 
continuously from the Circle southward, across the slope of Epipole 
—he left the Circle under a guard and marched across at once 
to take possession of the southern cliff, at the point where the 
blockading wall was intended to reach it. This point of the 
southern cliff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 
whereby he accomplished two objects. ... The intermediate space 
between the Circle and the fortified cliff, was for the time left 
with an unfinished wall, with the intention of coming back to it 
(as was in fact afterwards done).” 

As for did rod xixAov he takes it to mean “apart from, at some 
distance from” the round fort, as dé Oaddoons is used. It gives 
me rather the idea of starting from the kvtxdos, keeping the «vkdos 
in view as a point to be joined on some day, but at the moment 
buildiny at some little distance from it. 

Holm (G. S. ii. 392) is less happy than usual. He quotes 
Ullrich, whose work I do not know, as taking kixdos to mean the 
whole wall, but as saying that, at this particular moment, a fresh 
start was made on the cliff. His narrative in his older work 
(G. 8. ii. 35) is fairly clear ; 

“Es erschien ihnen deshalb zweckmissig, die nordliche Mauer 
einstweilen unvollendet zu lassen und die nach Stiden zu beginnen. 
Sie befestigten zunachst den Rand des siidlichen Abhangs von 
Epipolae da, wo derselbe am wenigsten weit von dem Hafen 
entfernt war, um dann durch die Ebene und den Sumpf das Ufer 
zu erreichen.” 

This agrees with Arnold and Grote. But in his later work 
(Topografia, 214; Lupus, 133) he takes another view ; 

‘Sie brachen namlich die Errichtung der nordlichen Einschlies- 
sungsmauer ab und wandten sich mit ihren Angriffsbauten 
zunichst stidlich vom Kyklos, wo sie unbestrittene Herren des 
Terrains und des syrakusischen Baumaterials geworden waren ... 
Sie beginnen also ihre stidlichen Werke mit einer Mauer vom 
Kyklos bis zum Rand des Siidabhangs von Epipolai und zwar 
bis zu einem Punkte desselben, welcher vom grossen Hafen am 
wenigsten weit entfernt war, um dann durch die Ebene und den 
Sumpf das Ufer zu erreichen,” 
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This is quite another thing. Arnold, Grote, and seemingly 
Holm himself when he wrote the Geschichte Siciliens, conceived 
a fortifying of a point on the cliff from where the wall was after- 
wards to be carried northwards to the xixAos. Holm now makes 
the wall be carried at this time from the xv«dos southward to the 
cliff. Accepting this, Holm’s editor Lupus not unnaturally takes 
to improving the text, aud proposes to put in és before réy xpnpvdv. 
He goes on to argue that the wall was in the end finished between 
the xvxdos and the xpnyvés. Nobody had doubted it; Grote had 
strongly asserted it. Only we hold that the first step after the 
breaking-down of the first Syracusan counter-wall—the wall from 
the «vedos to the «pnyrds was most likely already begun—was to 
fortify the cliff. For this way of carrying on the work Grote gives 
two very good reasons ; 

“First, he [Nikias] prevented the Syracusans from again em- 
ploying the cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall.... 
As his troops would have to carry on simultaneous operations, 
partly on the high ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, 
he could not allow them to be separated from each other by a 
precipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistance.” 

This is perfectly true, though Grote perhaps thought that to 
climb up by Portella del Fusco was a greater feat of mountaineering 
than I have several times found it. 

The Athenians thus occupied and fortified the cliff on the west 
side of Portella del Fusco. From thence they meant to build, and 
in the end they did build, their wall north and south, back again to 
the xvxdos and down the hill to the Great Harbour, The effect of 
this last part of the work was that the Syracusans were driven to 
make their second counter-wa!l down below, across the marsh 
itself. About this wall, if one can call it a wall, there seems to be 
little difficulty or controversy. Holm, in his History, does not 
even give it a paragraph. Grote (vii. 562) saw that the works 
must have reached, or have been meant to reach, as far as the 
Anapos. So Holm, Topografia, 215; Lupus, 135. 

After their destruction of this second Syracusan counterwork 
the besiegers were able to carry their wall from the cliff down to 
the Great Harbour. It was unfinished when Gylippos came. (See 
vii. 2. 4.) It was finished a little later. (See vii. 4.2.) This was 
a double wall (8mdoiv reixos, vii. 2. 4); at its lower end, close to 
the sea, it was specially needful that it should be so. But it 
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does not follow that the wall from the xi«dos to the cliff was also 
double. They must, as Grote says, have also gone on building 
this at the same time as the lower wall. For Lupus (134) says 
truly that it is implied that this part was finished at the time 
of the fighting with Gylippos on the hill. The words éreiyé¢ov rov 
kpnpyév show that that point was attended to before the gap be- 
tween it and the xixAos was filled up. It cannot be argued from 
the words in c. 4. I, of "AOnvaior dvaBeBnxecav dn avo, 76 emt Garacon 
Téeixos emreAcoavres, either that every man had been down below or 
that every man had come up again. The xixdos must have been 
guarded all the time, and the southern work on the hill, from the 
kvxAos to the xpyuvés, may have gone on meanwhile. 


So much for the witness and interpretation of Thucydides. 
Since this note was written, I have received a letter from Mr. 
Goodwin, in which he thus speaks of the phrase 76 dAd@ rod 
Kukdou (see above, p. 665). 

“T have thought much of Thuc. vil. 23 r@ d€ GAA@ rod KiKdov 
mpos tov Tpoyrov. The first principle of interpretation here, in 
my humble opinion, is that these words must mean ‘the remainder 
of the wall north of the circular fort.’ If r@ dAA@ rod kikdov can 
mean ‘the wall on the other side of the kxvxdos,’ i.e, = érépwht rod 
kocAov, it is all right; and I am half inclined to think this is right, 
But as most critical scholars think this is too much of a strain: 
on the words, and I am half (the other half) inclined to think this 
is true, I bring in mpés rév TpoyAov to help out the construction, 
and govern rod kixdov by TpayAov (on the Trogilos side of the 
kvkdos), just like rd mpds Bopéay rod kvedov reixyos in vi. gg. 1. This 
would be perfect if we only had re mpds rov Tpoyrov; but ag an 
explanation of r@ dddw casually thrown in, it seems to me good 
enough, I should translate; ‘and from the rest of the wall to 
the other sea, on the Trogilos side of the xv«dos, stones had been 
deposited,’” &c. 


Of the other writers, Plutarch and Diodéros have little to tell 
us beyond the passage from Plutarch, a truly wonderful one, which 
is quoted above, p. 663. He shows a dim notion of the second 
counter-work when he says (Nik. 18) 6 Adpayos mpogepadyero rois 
Supakooiors ex THs médews TELxos dvdyoves mpos To Tav AOnvatwy, & KwAv- 


oe euedre dia pécov toy dmorexio por. 
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Diodéros indeed has a passage quite as wonderful as any 
(xiii. 7; see above, p. 609); 

of 8 ’A@nvaios r@ péper ths Suvdpews rdv direpKeipevov Tov Npévos Témov 
xareddBovro, al tiv Kadovpevny Todtxyny retxicavres, ré te és rod Auds 
lepov trepteBddovro kai é£ aucborépwv trav pepay ras Supakoveas émrodtidp- 
KOUY. . 

It is remarkable that this same notion of an encampment on 
both sides of the hill appears also, though in a different shape, in 
the passage quoted from Polyainos (i. 39. 3) in pp. 224, 225. Did 
it come from the Roman siege } 


It has struck me throughout this inquiry that many modern 
writers have been more or less led astray—or at least led to put 
things a little out of their due proportion to each other—by 
making too much of the slope of the hill of Syracuse from west to 
east. It is areal thing; but it is not the main feature of the hill. 
In walking westward from Achradina to Euryalos, there is not 
—except in particular places—any marked feeling of going up 
hill; but, if you look round at any point, you see that you have 
gone up a good way. Thucydides is quite right in using words 
like dvo and xdrw to describe operations along this line; but his 
readers have sometimes taken them as meaning more than they 
do, Again the use of the word ’EmmoAai is sometimes confusing. 
It helps, I think, to clearness to keep the hill—of which ’Emurodai is 
the part which at any time is unoccupied—in the mind’s eye, and 
carefully to bear in mind the points of the compass. This is 
easily done, as the hill runs very nearly due east and west. I have 
noticed how very seldom “east, west, north, and south ” come in 
most of our modern narratives. I hope I have made things plainer 
by bringing them in pretty largely. 

I conceive that the name ’Enurodai was given originally from 
Ortygia, not from Achradina. It withdrew westwards, as the hill 
was occupied. 


NOTE XIV. p. 229. 
Tue ALLEGED CONSPIRACY OF THE SLAVES AT SYRACUSE. 


Poryarnos, diligent gatherer of both wheat and tares, has (i. 43. 
1) a story which, if it happened at all, must have happened at this 
VOL, III, xx 
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time, and which Holm (G. S. ii. 37) seems to accept. But it 
struck me as far too doubtful for a place in the text. 

A great number of slaves in Syracuse revolt and assemble (xe- 
pos moAAjs olkerixis nOpovopérys) under a leader (iyovpevos) named 
Sésistratos. Hermokratés sends to them as envoy (mpeoBevrns) one 
Daimachos an officer of cavalry (&a rév immdpyov), He is cvrnbns 
kal didos to Sdsistratos, who therefore cannot have been himself a 
slave. Daimachos is to tell him that the generals admire his 
spirit and will set the slaves free (ré ppdynua avrot Oavpdtovres mavras 
pev edevOépous aduaor). They shall have heavy armour (mdvras dmAtobat) 
and the full pay of the soldiers. Sdsistratos is to be an additional 
general, and is asked to come at once and take counsel with his 
colleagues (airov S€ rdv Saciorparov dmopatvovct ouvdpyovra, kat fbn 
ye ixew Bovrevoduevov pera rdv otparnyay, doa rd SmAerixdy Katemelyot). 
Sésistratos trusts Daimachos, and comes to the generals, bringing 
with him twenty men who are described as rots nyepoukwrdrovs Tov 
SovAwv, They are imprisoned. Then Hermokratés goes with six 
hundred heavy-armed, gets hold of the slaves (rots dovAous AaBav), 
and swears that they shall have no harm done to them, if each man 
goes home to his master. So they do, all but three hundred, who 
desert to the Athenians. 

Till these last words there is nothing to fix the date except the 
mention of Hermokratés as general, which he doubtless was at 
other times besides during the siege. But surely the story, as it 
stands, is quite unworthy of belief, though either a revolt of slaves 
or their desertion is likely enough. 


NOTE XV. pp. 246, 257. 
THe Watt or GyYLIPros. 


Ovr notions of the third counter-wall built for the defence of 
Syracuse, that which was made under the orders of CGylippos, 
have to be put together from several detached passages in the 
seventh book of Thucydides. 

The first comes in the fourth chapter. Gylippos has taken 
the Athenian fort on Labdalon (c. 3. 4), The Athenians have 
carried their southern wall down to the Great Harbour (c. 4. 2, 
ot te "A@nvaios dvaBeBnxecay 4dn dvo, rd emt Oadacay reixos emureheoarres, 
see above, p. 247). Gylippos’ main object now is to hinder them 
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from carrying their north wall to the edge of the cliff, and down 
to the water on that side. He attacks the imperfect wall of the 
Athenians (c. 4. 2, 3), which they do something to improve ; but 
his main work is to carry a cross wall westward, north of the 
point which the Athenian wall has reached. The words are; 

ereixiCov of Svpaxdatot kat of Evppayor bia trav "Emirodav, amd ris wédews 
dp&duevor, dvw mpds rd éyxdpatoy teixos ato, Smws of "AOnvaior, ef py 
dvvawro Koddoat, pykért olol r dow dmroretxyioat, 

The Athenians then leave off building on the hill and fortify 
Plémmyrion (c. 4. 4, see p. 249). Gylippos meanwhile goes on 
(c. 5, see pp. 252-256) both with his attacks on the Athenian 
wall and with the building of his own (c. 5. 1); 

6 dé Tudurnos dua pev éere(yiCe 7d bua tev "EmemoAdy reixos, rois AiGows 
xpepevos ods of "AOnvaioe mpomapeBddovtro odiow, dua Sé maperaccev 
efdyov, K.T.A, 

Thus far there seems no serious difficulty. The only question 
is as to the construing of the words mpés rd éyxdpatov reiyos dahodv ; 
the meaning is quite clear. The words must be taken in con- 
nexion with the other passage in Vi. 99. 3; Kdrwdev rod Kixdov Tov 
"A@nvaiay éyxdpotov retxos ayovres. That wall was kdrodev, south of 
the Athenian xvxdos, and stretched towards the southern brow of 
the hill. In the present passage avo is not north and south, but 
means that the wall was carried westwards, up the slope of Epi- 
polai. We further see that the force of ¢yxdpovov is “ at right angles 
to the Athenian wall.” The wall moreover was dmdody, a single 
wall, as distinguished from the double wall which the Athenians 
had carried southwards down the hill. We thus get the general 
meaning ; pds 7d éyxdpouor is, as Grote says (vii. 562), “ equivalent 
to an adjective or adverb.” (So Holm, Lupus, 139, “in die 
Quere”). It is just as if he had directly called this wall an 
éyxdpotov reixos, as he did the other, and as he calls this in vii, 7. 
It is hardly needful to argue against those (see Grote, u. 8.5 
Holm, G. 8. i. 392) who have fancied that ¢yxdpotov retxos meant 
something other than this third Syracusan wall. One might be 
tempted to fancy that it meant the Athenian wall; but this is 
forbidden by vi. 99. 3 and vii. 7.1. Thucydides would not apply 
the words éyxdpovoy reixos both to a wall running north and south 
and to a wall running east and west. But he does apply them 
to two successive walls running east and west, each alike éyxdépovov 
to the one that ran north and south. The Syracusans first build 
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one éyxdpotoy reiyos of which we have heard a good deal, and which 
the Athenians had destroyed (vi. 100. 3, rqv re bmoreiyiow Kabeidor 
x.t.\.). Now they build another in the same general direction, 
but much further to the north, on the other side of the Athenian 
KuKNOS, 

In the fifth chapter there is a battle peragi rav retyioparwy (2), 
évrés Alay rdv recxav (3). That is, the ground would have the Athe- 
nian wall to the west, the Syracusan wall of vi. 75 to the east, 
and the éyxdpoiov reixos now in building to the north. 

In the next chapter (c. 6. 1) the éyxdpovov reiyos has almost, but 
not quite, reached the point where it would cross the Athenian 
wall and hinder its being carried to the north brow of the hill; 

n9n yap Kai Goov ov mapeAndvber Thy Trav ’AOnvaiwy rov reiyous TedeuTHY 
i éxeivav [ Svpaxociar| reixiots. 

Nikias and the Athenians, vopifovres . . . dvayxaioy eivut odiot py 
mepiopay trapotkodopovpevoy rd Teixos, go out to fight. Gylippos comes 
out too; 

kat 6 TvAcrmos rovs pev dmdiras tw trav rexdv paddov i) mpdrepov 
mpoayayav fvveuioyev adrois, rovs 8 imméas Kal rovs dkovtioras ék 
mdayiou rdgas ray Abnvaiay, kara riy eipvxwplay, 7 Tav TeLxav dupdrepwr 
ai épyacia éAnyov. 

This is a little hard. I can only understand, with Grote (vii. 
372), that this edpvxwpia was to the west of the Athenian wall. 
The Athenians are defeated and driven within their own lines 
(vixnOev bd rev Supaxociwv xarnpdxOn és ra Tetxiopara), This enables 
the Syracusans to accomplish their immediate object the same 
night; they carry their éyxdpowv reiyos westward of the point 
which the Athenian wall had reached towards the north ; 

TH émovon vuxrt epbacay maporxodounoarres kal mapedOdvres THY Ta 
’AGnvaiay olkodopiay, Sore pnkére pyre avrot cwArverbat in’ adradv, éxeivous 
T€ kal mavramacw aneotepnkévae ef Kal kparoiey, py dv ére odas dmore- 
xtoat, 

This is plain enough, but immediately after (c. 7. 1) follows 
a passage which is more difficult, one at least which has given 
rise to more controversy ; 

ai re rav Kopwhiov vies kal "Aumpaxtwray xal Aevxadiov érémevoay 
ai imddouror So8exa . . . kal Evveretyioay Td ourdy Tois Supaxociows pexpr 
Tov éyxapciou teixous. 

Here the statement that the ships helped to build a wall has 
an odd sound; but the meaning is clear. Thucydides put in 
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an explanatory detail or two between the words 8dédexa and fuverei- 
xeoav, and then went on as if the nominative had been, not vies, 
but vaira:, or something to that effect. (Grote aptly quotes iii. 
17. 4, where ships receive pay, as among ourselves they are “ paid 
off.”) The question as to péxpt rod éyxapalov retyous is more serious, 
and we shall come to it presently. 

Presently, the letter of Nikias (c. 11. 3) describes the result 
of the whole work. The intention of Gylippos to hinder the 
Athenians from reaching the north edge of the hill was carried 
out ; 

of d€ map@Kodopunkacw jpiv tetyos drdovy, Sore pr) elvat ere wepireryioat 
avrovs, hv ph tis TO Tapateixtopa TovTO MOAAR oTparia émeNOdv EAN. 

Here we have the mapareiyiopa as equivalent to the éyxdpoiov 
reixos. Both names apply to this counter-wall of Gylippos; mapa- 
recxtoua seems to be its regular name. It is, like the earlier 
counter-wall to the south, an éyxapovov reiyos in its special relation 
to the Athenian wall. The best name of all for it is that inc. 5. 1, 
7d Sid rév "Encrohay reixos (cf. 14. 1). That describes its position, 
while the other describes its purpose. And this name suggests 
further that it was meant to go along the whole length of Epi- 
polai. At the east, the part first built, it starts dd ths mddews. 
That must mean starting from Tycha, just as the same words in 
vi. 99. 3, when applied to the earlier wall to the south, meant 
starting from Temenités. As to its extent westward we learn 
a great deal from several notices in the account of the night- 
attack of Démosthenés (vii. 42, 43). Démosthenés has two alter- 
native ways of carrying out that storming of the rapareiyioua which 
Nikias had suggested in his letter. The first plan was that of an 
open attack on its south side with engines, clearly at some point 
not far from the Athenian lines. When this is defeated (c. 43. 1), 
he turns to the other scheme of a night-attack on the north side, 
by the same way up the hill by which Lamachos and Gylippos 
had gone up. The words (42. 4) are ; 

épav rd mapareixiopa Tay Supakociov, @ ékdducay wwepirerxioat adas 
rovs A@nvaious, drdotv re dv, kat ef emixparnoedé tis Tay Te ‘Emurodov 
tis dvaBdoews Kal atéis rod é€v avrais orparomédov padias dy aird 
Anhbev, ovde yap tropeiva dv opas obdéva, 

Here we have something called a otparémedov in close relation 
to the maparefy:cua. Presently we learn something more. In 
C. 43. 3 we read; 
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dred} éyevovro mpds abrais [rais ’Ememodais|, xara tov Evpundov, irep 
kal 1) mporépa orparia +d mparov avéeBn, AavOavovci te rovs hvdaxas Toy 
Supakogiav, Kat mpooBdvres rd reixiopa & Hv adrdée tdv Supaxocioy 
aipovot, Kai dvdpas ray guddker aroxreivovow. of S€ mrelous Stadvydvres 
evOvs mpos ta orpatdmeda, & fv ént rav ‘Emmod@y tpia év mporeyio- 
pact. 

Presently (c. 43. 5) they get beyond the orpardmeda év rois 
mpoterxicpacw to the mapareiyiopa itself ; 

Gro 8€ 1d and THs mpaorns mapareixiopa TOY Supakociov, ovx vro- 
pevdvrav trav duAdkwy, jpouy re kai ras émddgers améoupoy, of d€ Supa- 
kdotot Kat of Eyupayoe cat 6 TuAurmos Kat of per’ airod €BonOovw éx rev 
Mporetyig paTov, 

It is perfectly plain from these passages taken together that 
the wall of Gylippos, the éyxdpowoy retyos or mapareixtoua, stretched 
westward along the whole hill from the wall of Tycha to Euryalos. 
It had a orpardmedov or retyiopa at the end of it, that is a fort 
on Euryalos. It had three mpore:yicpata in advance of it on the 
north side. The Athenians, climbing up by the path near Eury- 
alos, came first to a reiyiopa at the end of the wall to the west. 
Part of them are presently engaged with the defenders of the 
mporetxicpara north of the wall. Another division reaches to the 
mapareixiopa itself, evidently at a point between the reiyiopa at 
the extreme west end and the most western of the three mpore- 
xicpara (that is between the neck of Euryalos and Buffalaro). All 
this seems quite clear. It is strange that Arnold (ili. 195, 417) 
could have thought that the forts were all on the southern 
part of the hill, somewhere near Temenités. Where could he 
have thought that the Athenians went up? Grote (vii. 562- 
564) explained the whole matter. And I do not see that there 
is any difference between him and Holm as to what was done, 
but only as to the order in which it was done. The maps 
in the Geschichte Siciliens, in the Topografia, and above all the 
admirably clear one in Lupus, show the wall and the forts just 
as Grote conceived them. Only Holm does not like Grote’s 
construing of péxps tot éyxapoiov retyovs, and he does not seem 
to understand the reason for the course of action which those 
words express. Grote holds that, when the wall had been carried 
westward from Tycha so far as to cross the unfinished Athenian 
wall and to hinder its being carried on to the brow of the hill, 
Gylippos began to work at the extreme point of Euryalos and 
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then built eastward till he reached the wall already begun at 
the other end—véxps rod ¢yxapolov reiyous. The key to the whole 
thing is that, just as with the Athenian wall itself, the work was 
begun at the two ends and finished in the middle (see above, p. 671). 
This is in many cases an obvious thing to do, as thereby much 
greater command is gained of the whole ground to be dealt with. 
And it is specially obvious in this particular case. Holm (G. §. ii. 
395) asks; 

“Was aber die Sache selbst anbetrifft, so muss man fragen, 
was in aller Welt hatte denn die Syrakusaner bewegen kénnen, 
statt in dem begonnenen Werke weiter zu bauen, es plotzlich 
zu unterbrechen, um von der entgegengesetzten Seite her zu be- 
ginnen }” 

I hope their reasons are clearly stated in the text. There is 
no need to go all over the world to look for them. They are 
plain enough on the top of Epipolai. The wall of Gylippos had 
two objects. There was its object as an éyxdpovoy reiyos, the 
immediate object of stopping the Athenian wall from reaching 
the brow of the hill to the north. There was also its wider 
object as a mapareixicua, a teixos Oia Trav ’Emioddv, the object of 
commanding the whole line of the hill, and specially of strengthen- 
ing the western end by forts. The first object had now been 
accomplished. Gylippos now went on to accomplish the second. 
This was far better done by making a fresh start from Euryalos, 
and building eastward to meet the piece already built, than by 
building from that piece westward. He therefore built from 
Euryalos péxpt rod éyxapoiov reiyous. The work had reached that 
point by the time that Nikias wrote his letter inc. 7. He could 
then say, of 5€ mapmxodopyxacw jyiv retyos drdotv; that is the mapa- 
reiyiopa Of c, 42, 43 ending westward in the fort on Euryalos. 

Taking all this in, there really is no difficulty in the words 
in vil. 7; guvereixioav td ourdy rois Supaxociows péexpt Tov éyKapaiou 
reiyous. The éyxdpovov retyos had been carried westward beyond 
the Athenian wall. The wider mapareiy:opa, of which it was to 
be a part, 7d 6:4 rév "Emurodav reixos in its fullest growth, had been 
begun at the west end by the fort on Euryalos. There was still 
a gap, rd Aowdv, which the new-comers helped to fill up, building 
eastward till they met the wall which had been begun at the 
east. Nothing can better express this than the words péxp: roi 
éyxapatov reixovs. Nevertheless not a few attempts have been 
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made to improve the text. Arnold was puzzled at rd oerdy. 
Later editors have dealt with the evidence as they thought good. 
As Lupus (see above, p. 671) in vi. ror. 1 stuck in és, so now Holm 
himself (Topog. 220; Lupus, 140) strikes out péxp. He quotes 
the passage without it, and says, “ Die Handschriften haben hier 
freilich péxpt rod éycapgiou reixous.” And so assuredly had the 
first manuscript of all, the autograph of Thucydides. Nothing 
in human nature could have tempted the copyist of any later 
manuscript to stick it in. Bolder text-tinkerers seem to have 
gone further still, and to have struck out the whole four words 
péxpe rod éyxapoiov reiyous. What do they think was the frame 
of mind of the copyist who stuck them in ? 


Between the appearance of the Geschichte Stciliens and that of 
the Topografia, Grote found another adversary (Jowett, 11. 409 et 
seqq.), who however does not show any knowledge of the ground. 
It is perhaps needless to dwell on more points than two. First, 
we are told (p. 410), “the extent of the work seems out of pro- 
portion to the advantage gained. The Syracusans maintained a 
detached fort on the Olympieum, why not then on the Euryelus?” 

The answer is easy. The circumstances of Polichna and Euryalos 
were wholly different. Polichna was an old outpost, one perhaps 
as old as the city itself. It had not occurred to any man at any 
time to join it to the city by long walls. Nor was there any strong 
military reason for doing so now. The object of the occupation 
of the Olympieion was to watch and harass the besiegers, on Plém- 
myrion, in their lower camp, or anywhere else ; no help was likely 
to come to the Athenians on that side. But on the north side of 
the hill help and supplies were very likely to come to the Athe- 
nians from their allies in that quarter. To cut off this communi- 
cation by land and sea on that side was an object only second 
to keeping the Athenians from hemming in the city. Having 
accomplished that first object, Gylippos went on to the second. 

It is further objected (p. 411) that “the words ¢ éxoAvoay mept- 
retxioat odas rovs ’A@nvaious x.7.d. [ Vii. 42. 4] would be a singular way 
of describing a wall which had been elongated two or three times its 
original length, and now reached to the top of Epipolae and to the 
Euryelus.” It is hard to see the singularity. To keep the Athe- 
niaus from hemming in the city was the first object, though another 
had also been accomplished by it. And it is quite possible that 
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Thucydides had specially in view the first attack made by engines 
on the south side of the mapareiy:opa. This was doubtless made 
at a point far nearer to the xvxAos than the reiyiopa or orpardmedov 
on Euryalos. It is again said (p. 411), “ In c. 43 med. the taking of 
the reixioua and the rapare/yiopa are spoken of as two distinct opera- 
tions. But if the fort on the Euryelus had really been connected 
with the city by a long wall, the possession of the one would have 
implied the possession of the other. . . . And it would have been 
a useless waste of time to pull the battlement off the wall;” &c. 
Yet to make a breach in the wall was surely a gain, when the only 
other way of getting to the south side would be through a fort 
standing most likely close on the edge of the hill. So at least 
Grote thought (vii. 420). And I do not know what is meant by 
saying “that the alarm would have been given by running along the 
wall, as well as being carried by the guards into the city.’ There 
is nothing in Thucydides about any alarm being carried into the 
city. The alarm was carried mpés ra orparéneda & Rv éml rev Emrohav 
tpia év mporetxicnaow, a long way off from the city. In one of: 
these were Gylippos and his immediate companions, as they ¢8o7@ow 
€k TOY TporeryiTpaTov. 


To my mind the only difficulty in the whole matter is the way 
in which Thucydides speaks in vil. 7.1. It is rather a casual 
way to speak of rd Acurdéy when nothing has been said about the 
reixiopa and the mapareiyioua by the neck of Euryalos. But it is 
not very uncommon with Thucydides to speak of things in this 
casual way, to pass by a thing at the time, and often to describe it a 
good while after. On any showing, he does so in this case with the 
orparéneda and mporetyiopara inc. 42, 43. We hear of them then 
for the first time, because that is the first time that they become of 
importance; but they must have been in being some while before. 
And the obvious time for their being called into being is that 
recorded in c. 7. 1. We must explain one place by another. 
Chapters 42 and 43 explain the first words of ¢. 7. 


The other writers tell us very little. Plutarch (Nik. 19) has a 
dim account of the building of the wall of Gylippos; rois Aidtos ois 
exeivos [ol AOnvaios] mpocexdusCov xal rH Udy mapoixodopar els dsacrodds 
drréxowe rov éxeivov meprretyiopdr, Sor’ avrois pndev elvar mréov xparodor, 
Diodéros certainly had no clear notion of the objects of Démosthenés’ 
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attack on Epipolai when he says (xiii. 11) meioas rots ovvdpyovras 
émiberOat rats ’Emurodais, GAdws yap od Suvariy fv droreyloas rov modu, 
But he got, either from Thucydides or from Philistos, a clearer 
notion of what Démosthenés actually found at the top ; 

Ppovpiov ré Tivwv exparnoav kai mrapeomecdyres evrds Tov TEexicpatos 
ths ‘Emurodns, pepos Tt Tou retyous KareBadoy, 


NOTE XVI. p. 249. 
Tre Docks 1n tHE Two Harsours. 


Iv is quite plain that the Syracusans at this time had docks in 
two places, in the Great Harbour and also in the Lesser. It is 
equally plain that those in the Lesser Harbour had been in use for 
a shorter time than those in the Greater. It is likely, but not 
certain, that they had been made with reference to the present 
war (see vol. ii. p. 131). They may, as Grote says (vil. 399), have 
been at this time the “ principal docks”; they certainly at the 
moment with which we are concerned contained the greater 
number of ships. But the time of their greatest importance 
comes later, under Dionysios. 

Thucydides first mentions the docks in vil. 22.1, when Gylippos 
is going to make his attack on Plémmyrion (see p. 249) ; 

ai tpinpets Tov Svpaxociov dua Kai amd EvvOnparos wévre pev kal Tptdkovra 
€k TOU peydAov Auueévos ememdcov al S€ mévre Kal reocapdkovra éx Tov 
€Xasaovos, ob fv Kal TO vewptoy adrois. 

These last words are explained by the other passage, vii. 25. 5. 
The Athenians and Syracusans are both in the Great Harbour, 
and the Syracusans are strengthening their docks there (cee p. 
287) ; 

éyévero kal mept ray oravpay dxpoBodiopds ev re Atwert, obs of Zupa- 
kéotot Tpd THY madata@y vewooixay katenntay év th Gadracon. 

In the second passage the docks in the Great Harbour are 
spoken of as the “old docks”; in the former some explanation 
is thought to be needed of the fact that there were docks in the 
Lesser Harbour also. 

The best account of these docks is given by Schubring, Achra- 
dina, pp. 21 et seqq., and his first map shows them very clearly 
as they stood in the time of Dionysios, as also the changes of 
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the coast-line. But he is not satisfied with the words of Thucy- 
dides, of jv Kat rd vedpov adrois, which, though the article is a little 
queer, seem to give the meaning well enough. He wishes (p. 22) 
to read dGAAo or xawdy. Construing by the facts, this hardly seems 
needful. I am more tempted to risk a “ Konjektur” on Schu- 
bring’s own text. In p. 21 he says; “ Denken wir uns etwa die 
Ostseite der Insel fiir die Handelsmarine reservirt, fiir welche 
wie jetzt ein Quai von der Arethusa bis zum Isthmus gebaut war, 
so nahm die Werfte den Isthmus und das Lokal bis zu den 
Stimpfen ein.” For “Ostseite” Iam tempted by the facts as 
described by Schubring and pictured in his map to read “ West- 
seite.” It is the easiest of mistakes and the easiest of correc- 
tions. 

But it is odd, after Schubring’s explanation, even after his 
conjecture, to translate in c, 22, “where they had their arsenal,” 
and inc. 25, “in front of their old dock-houses,” seemingly with- 
out a thought of the «ai in the former passage or of the connexion 
between the two. 


NOTE XVII. p. 305. 
ARTAS THE MESSAPIAN. 


THE mention of Artas comes in Thucydides, vii. 33. 3. The 
Athenian fleet under Démosthenés and Eurymedén sails from 
Korkyra ; 

emepawbnoay typmdon th oTpatia rov “Iévov éx axpay "lamvyiav' xa 
épunOévres aitdbev xaticxovow és tas Xowpddas ynoovs ‘lamvyias, kal 
dxovriords te Twas tev lamvyov, mevrnxovra Kat éxardv, rod Meooariov 
eOvous, dvaBiBalovrat emi tas vais, kal tO “Apra, domep kal rods dkovrioras 
Suvdorns dy mapécyey avrois, dvavewodpuevot twa madatay didiav adux- 
vouvrat és Meramdyrcoy rhs ‘IraXias, 

We further learn from c. 57. 11 that Artas did not supply the 
darters out of pure zeal for his allies. They appear in the list as 
"Idmvyes pobopdpor. 

Several things may be noticed here. We have, as in vi. 44, the 
careful distinction between Iapygia and Italy (see p. 133 and vol.i. 
p. 480), the mention of Metapontion as the first town within the 
Italian border. Secondly, we have the mention of the Iapygians 
as a whole, of which the Messapians are part. Cf. Herod. vil. 
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170, and vol. ii. p. 253. And more than this, curiosity is awakened 
by the mention of the old alliance between Athens and Artas 
or his people, which was now renewed. It reminds one of the 
early dealings of Athens in the West, and specially of the first 
treaty with Segesta. See vol. i. p. 554. 

The Xoipades voor seem (see Arnold’s note, and Bunbury, Dict. 
Geog. in Cheerades) to be the two small islands off the haven of 
Taras. There are no others between the Iapygian promontory 
and Metapontion, or indeed between the promontory and Krotén. 
And the account in Thucydides reads as if all the dealings with 
Artas took place while the ships were at this station, Other- 
wise two barren rocks off an unfriendly haven (see vi. 44. 2) 
seem a strange station to choose for dealings with a prince 
whose territory lay mainly inland behind Taras, but who had 
a little sea-board further to the south-east. And there are some 
other notices of Artas which speak of great hospitality shown by 
him to some at least of the Athenians, which implies a visit to 
him on Jand. In Athénaios, iii. 73, we read—with a poor pun on 
the name of Artas very feebly dragged in; 

dprov dei, kal od Tod Mecoariwv Buothéws eyo rav év lamvyia, rept 
od TO ovyypappa tort Tlokepwrt. puvnuovever- 8 adrod Kai Oovxvdidys év 
€Bdouy Kat Anunrpios 6 kopodorods ev TO émrypapopevp ZiKediqa did 


TOUT@Y . 
Kaxeiey els tiv "Iradlay dvépy voTy 


dieBdAopev 7d wédAaryos els Meooamious’ 
“Apras 8 dvadaBov eénoey Huds xadds, 
févos xaplas ydp Fv éxeivos Kat péyas 
kat Aaympds. 

We should be well pleased to have the play called Xexedia 
perfect, if it was the work of a contemporary and contained more 
narratives like this, Another fragment quoted from the same 
play refers to a later event in Greek history not directly connected 
with Sicily, though references to it might easily have been brought 
into a play on a Sicilian subject. Hesychios in éumppovs quotes 
Anpnrptos év SexeXia ; 

Aaxedapdvior 6 hudy ra relyn KkaréBadoy, 


kat rds Tpihpes €AaBov Euphpovs Saws 
pnér Oadraccoxparoivro TeAomovynarot. 


In another place (ix. 70) Athénaios quotes another play of his, 


as it seems, for a strictly Sicilian allusion, though of much later 
date ; 
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kata Tov kopixdy Anunrprov, &s év tO émtypahoperp “Apeonaylry rar’ 
elpyxev’ 
&Bupraxomoids napa SéAcuwoy byevéunv" 
map ’A-yabowAe? 5¢ mparos elojveyn’ éya 
TW keer THY Tupayyvinhy ahr. 


Mlian too (N. H. xii. 10) has a reference to Anpnrptos év Zuedla ro 
Spduart, but it does not help us. John of Stoboi too (B. 1) has 
an extract from Démétrius which concerns us yet less. 

We have another notice of Artas in Souidas, with another 
reference to Polemén; “Apros 6 yopds' gore Sé Kal dvopa rupdavvov 
Meocartav, dv kat mpdtevov *AOnvaiovs mounocacbal dno TWodeuov. 

Artas then had a special treatise written about him by Polemén, 
that is the mepinyyrns who wrote about the Palici (see vol. i. p. 
519). He lived, according to Souidas, in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanés, B.c. 205-181. Artas is also mentioned by the comic 
poet Démétrios. Now Diogenés Laertios (v. 5. 11) mentions two 
poets of that name, mparos dpyalav copdiay remomxas' Sevrepos erp 
montis, ob pova caterat,..rdde. (Three hexameters which do not 
concern us.) Athénaios speaks as if the passages which he quotes 
were all from one poet, and they all have the same general ring. 
But no man can have been entertained both by Artas and by Agatho- 
klés. Either then there were two poets of the name (see Clinton, 
F. H. in a. 299; Dict. Biog. in Demetrius, p. 971), of which there 
is no hint, or else all the fragments must belong to a time long 
after Artas. If this be so, the reference to Artas in Démétrios loses 
one kind of interest, as not being contemporary; but it gains 
another. Artas must have impressed the mind of posterity 
more than one would have looked for, if a comic poet talked of 
him more than a hundred years after his time, and if Polemén 
wrote a special book about him later still. 


It will be seen that in some of the extracts the name of the 
Messapian king, tyrant, or dvvacorns, is written, not “Apras, but 
"Aptos. It was evidently thought funny to play on the name. 
They did not remember that the true Messapian name for bread 
had passed into some forms of Greek. See vol. i. p. 489. And 
when Souidas thinks it needful to define dpros as yopuds, we 
have lighted on an important fact in the history of the Greek 
language. 
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NOTE XVIII. pp. 320, 341. 


Tue LAST ATHENIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


Ir is perhaps hardly needful now to argue against the older 
notion, held by Gdller (De Situ, 75) and others, that the last 
position of the Athenians on Syracusan soil was close on the bay 
of Daskién. This has been fully done by Holm, G. &. ii. 395. 
But there is another question which arises out of the words of 
Thucydides describing the Athenian action between the sea-fight 
recorded in vil. 51-54 and the last fight of all. He says in 
Vil. 60, 2; 

éBovAevoavro Ta pey reiyn Ta dvw éxdurelv, mods S€ adrais rais vavoly 
droNaBovres Siarerxiopart Goov oidy Te eAdX\oTov Tois TE OKEvETt Kal ToIS 
daGevéor ixavov yevérOat, rovro pev dpoupety, 

And directly after he says ; 

of pev, as fSokev adrois radra, kal emoinoay, ex Te yap Tov dvw Telyaov 
vroxareByoay, K.T.A, 

The question which this suggests is perhaps more clearly put 
by Mr. Jowett (11. 441) than by any one before him; 

“ Had the Athenians retained their lines on Epipolae until now? 
or had they quitted them after the completion of the Syracusan 
counter-wall, so that ra dvw reiyn in this passage means only the 
part of the lines under Epipolae and furthest from the harbour ?” 

With my notions of the works on the hill, I should say that the 
question was whether the Athenians had up to this time kept 
the xvkAos and the other works actually on the hill, or whether 
they only held the double wall stretching down from Portella 
del Fusco to the Great Harbour. Arnold (iii. 220, 416) assumes 
that the works actually on the hill were forsaken as soon as the 
wall of Gylippos (see p. 258) was finished. The dvo reiyn of this 
passage he understands to be “the upper extremity of the Athe- 
nian lines, where they came most immediately under the cliffs 
of Epipole, and were most distant from the sea-shore.” Or, as 
he says in the same note, when speaking of the Hérakleion, 
“under Epipole, but raised on a sort of lower ridge wbove the 
valley of the Anapus.” This would mean on the intermediate 
level of Fusco. He says distinctly in p. 416 that ra dvw reiyn 
“do not mean their lines on Epipole.” Thirlwall does not seem 
quite clear about the matter. In iii. 434, describing Démosthenés’ 
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night attack, he speaks of “ Epipole, which the Athenians appear 
to have entirely evacuated.’ In iii. 444, just before the last 
sea-fight, he says; “It was determined that they should abandon 
the greater part of their fortifications on the side of Epipole.” 
One may perhaps understand this as meaning that the xvedos 
was already forsaken, but that it was now that the walls down 
the hill from Portella del Fusco were given up. 

Grote gives no hint that the completion of the wall of Gylippos 
led to any forsaking of the Athenian position on the hill. When 
he (vii. 417) comes to the alternative plans of Démosthenés (sée 
p. 308), he says ; 

“By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipole. ... The Syracusans 
as defenders were on the north side of this counter-wall [the wall 
of Gylippos]; he and the Athenians on the south side.” 

By “slope,” we must remember, Grote means the gradual rise 
of the hill from east to west, so much more important in many 
narratives of the siege than it is in reality. But here the descrip- 
tion is made unusually clear by the use of the words “north” and 
“south.” When he comes to the preparations for the last sea- 
fight (vii. 439), he says distinctly ; 

“They now evacuated the upper portion of their lines, both 
on the higher ground of Epipole and even on the lower ground, 
such portion as was nearest to the southern cliff, confining them- 
selves to a limited fortified space close to the shore.” 

Holm (ii. 395), chiefly intent on refuting the mistake of Goller, 
says almost casually ; 

‘Als die Athener den Lagerplatz am Plemmyrion aufgeben 
mussten, waren sie wieder auf den zwischen ihren doppelten 
Mauern bei Syrakus selbst in dem Sumpfe Lysimeleia belegenen 
beschrankt.” 

In the narrative of the preparations for the last sea-fight (ii. 58), 
he says ; 

‘Man beschloss, auf der Stelle den ganzen oberen Theil der 
Doppelmauer aufzugeben, nur den unmittelbar am Hafen gelegenen 
beizubehalten, den Raum zwischen beiden Mauern durch eilig 
errichtete Querwerke nach dem Lande hin zu schiitzen.” 

I altogether go with Grote, I do not see what 1d dvo reiyy 
can mean except the whole Athenian position on the hill, kixdos 
and everything else. I see no signs that anything had been already 
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forsaken. I see no difficulty in the objection that “we hear 
nothing of the Athenian lines in the account of the night attack 
on Epipolae.” Of course not; for that attack was made on the 
north side of the wall of Gylippos, while the Athenian post on 
the hill was to the south of it. But the Athenian position on 
the hill seems to be implied when (vii. 43. 1) Démosthenés attacks 
the wall of Gylippos with engines from the south side. There 
is not a word about his going up, as there surely would have 
been if the xvxdos had been forsaken, and the whole Athenian 
force had been down below. And after the defeat of the night 
attack, we read (vil. 46. 1) of Gylippos, as év éAmid: dv Kal ra reixy 
ray AOnvaiwv aipnoew Bia, éreidy ra év rats ’EmuroAais otvrw f£uvé8y. 
This is most naturally understood of a position on the hill. And 
we must remember that the language of Thucydides and of every- 
body else is somewhat affected by that gradual withdrawing west- 
ward of the name ’Emodai of which I spoke in p. 207, and above, 
p. 673. 

The only passage in Thucydides which at all looks the other way 
is where (vii. 47. 2) he says, cal rd xwpiov dua év 6 éorparomedevovto 
EXades kal yaderdv Hv. Ever since the lines had reached the Great 
Harbour, the lower part of the Athenian position, that close to 
the shore, had been éAades. And anybody that chooses may say 
that the part near Portella del Fusco was yaderov, But the mere 
mention of ra dvw reiyn implies the occupation of something higher . 
than the marshy ground by the harbour, and it most naturally 
suggests that the whole position on the hill was still occupied. 

The whole thing seems to be made clear by what Plutarch—or 
Philistos speaking through his mouth—says (Nik. 24) about the 
Hérakleion (see p. 342) just before the last battle ; 

rov S€ Aowrdv Sxdov €otyoe wrapa THy Oddacoay, éxAiTaY TO péeya 
orparémedov Kai ra relyn Ta cuvanrovra mpos Td ‘Hpdxdeor, dare pi} 
reOuxdrav ri eiOopéevny bvoiay ro ‘Hpaxdet trav Supaxovolov, bdo rére 
rovs lepeis kal orpatnyols dvaBavras. 

That is to say, the Athenians now forsake the kvxdos, rd péya 
arpardredov. They forsake also the post at Portella del Fusco near 
the Hérakleion. The position of the Hérakleion is fixed to the 
hill, not to any position on the level of Fusco or Galera, by the 
word dvaSdvras, The whole Athenian force now comes down to 
the xwpiov édd8es, the lowest part of this position close to the shore, 
and this they defend with a new wall to the north. 
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The position of the Hérakleion is plainly marked on the hill. 
(See Holm, G.S. ii. 397; Topografia, 226; Lupus, Stadt Syrakus, 
146). The only question is on which side of the combe we are 
to place it. On the whole I should say the east. That seems 
better to suit a site which was clearly not occupied by the Athe- 
nians, though their neighbourhood made men afraid to keep up the 
regular worship. The case was rather different from that of the 
Olympieion within an outpost of its own. But it is truly wonderful 
that any one with the word dvaBdvres before him can have placed it 
anywhere near the bay of Daskén. 


The last Athenian position, close to the water and partly in 
the swamp, suggests the yn\7 spoken of by Thucydides, vii. 53. 2, 
though the mention of it comes (see p. 329) a little before the time 
when the army was wholly confined to that space. Arnold (i. 74, 
iii. 210) well explained the general nature of a ynAy, with an apt 
reference to the “crepidines” of Syracuse, spoken of by Cicero 
(Verres, v. 37), when a “ piraticus myoparo”—one thinks of our 
Saxon vessels in Sidonius— ad omnes crepidines urbis accessit.” 
The xndy or “crepido” is a kind of sea-wall which, as Arnold 
BAYS, 

‘ After following the city wall for some way, till it turned off in 
an inland direction, . . . continued to run along the edge of the 
harbour, forming a sort of narrow causeway between the sea on 
one side, and the marshy ground on the other.” 

This part of the xy\7 outside the city naturally lay partly within 
the Athenian lines and partly outside them to the west, thus 
forming an approach for Gylippos. And those who were driven 
off the x7A7 would naturally be driven into the swamp. 

Schubring (Achradina, 24, and in his map) understands the xnAn 
of a Hafendamm, protecting the docks in the Great Harbour. It 
is hard to see how in this case the Syracusans could have attacked 
the Athenian lines or how they could have been driven into the 
swamp. Holm (G. S. il. 396) explains the matter at large, in 
substantial agreement with Arnold, but without mentioning him. 
He points out that Grote has rather left the yy\7 out. And 
certainly his words (vii. 435) “ Gylippus marched down his land- 
force to the water’s edge,’ and again, that the Etruscans “ drove 
them away from the shore into the marsh,” do not bring out the 
state of the case. But it is plain enough in Thirlwall (iii. 443) ; 
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“Qylippus .... hastened with a body of troops to the water- 
side, where a high firm road ran between the sea and the Lysi- 
melian marsh .... He was encountered by the Tyrrhenians .... 
dislodged from the causeway, and forced on the marsh.” 

Here again the guide of our youth is not ‘“ superseded.” 


NOTE XIX. p. 325. 
Tue ANSWER OF THE PROPHETS TO NIKIAS. 


Dip the prophets whom Nikias consulted about the eclipse of 
the moon bid him stay thrice nine days or only three days ? 

The account in Thucydides (vii. 50. 4) seems to imply that the 
prophets enjoined the longer period ; 

6 Nikias .. . . 008 dv diaBovdevoacba ere Edy mpiv, as of pdvrers e&n- 
yourro, tps évvéa nuepas peivat, ws dv mpdrepoy xy Oein. 

According to Plutarch (Nik. 23) the prophets said three days, 
but Nikias insisted on waiting during a whole revolution of the 
moon ; 

Gros te kal rev mept wrtov Kat oednvny emt rpeis nuepas emotodvro 
gudaxyy, as *Avrikdeidns Stéypawev év rois eEnyerixois. 6 Sé Nekias ddAnv 
€meoe oeAnvns avapevew tepiodov, BoTrep ove evOds Ocagdpevos avityv amo- 
kabapGeioav, Gre tov oKepdoy Témov Kat tmd Ths yis dvripparrépevov 
mapnrbe, 

He had just before explained that, owing to the death of 
Stilbidés, Nikias was badly off for prophets at this particular 
moment ; 

T@ pevros Nexia cuvnvexOn rore pnde pdvriv exew Euretpov' 6 yap ovrnbns 
avrov Kai rd woAU ris Berordatpovias adaipdoy SridBidyns ereOvyxes puxpov 
eumpoober, 

He adds that the interpretation given to the eclipse by such 
prophets as Nikias had was wrong ; 

met rd onpetov, ds hnow Biddxopos, hevyovaw ovk jv movnpdv adda 
kal mavy xpnotéy, emixpuipews yap al ovv PdBw mpdkeis Séovra, 7d de 
has moreuedv éorw avrais. 

Diodéros (xiii. 12) mentions only the three days announced by 
the prophets, and the forced consent of Démosthenés to a stay 
seemingly of that length ; 


, ‘ f , 2 9 ? ? a ? ‘ 
guvekihece Tous partes, tovtav 8 amodyvapévwy avaykaioy eivat Tas 
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eiiopévas tpeis nuépas avaBdddNecOat tov exmAovv, hvayxdcOnoay Kat of 
wept rov Anpocbévnv avyxarabér Gat Sia tiv mpds 7d Ociov evAdBecav. 

On these passages Grote (vii. 433) remarks ; “I follow the 
statement of Thucydides: there is no reason to believe that Nikias 
would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed.” 

The case is not quite so clear as this. Whatever the statements 
of Plutarch and Diodéros are worth otherwise, they surely prove 
that three days was the received time to wait in such a case. 
Those writers both state that the prophets prescribed a stay of 
three days only. It may be that Stilbidés would have prescribed 
three days only, but that his less learned successors prescribed 
twenty-seven. (This seems to be the view taken by Thirlwall, 
lll. 441, 442.) Plutarch and Diodéros may have inferred from the 
usual practice that the prophets did prescribe only three days, and 
Plutarch may have gone on to infer from the fact that the fleet 
stayed longer that Nikias himself enlarged the time. On the 
other hand, it may be that Plutarch and Diodéros are reporting a 
fuller statement of Philistos, and that Thucydides, knowing that 
the determination taken was to stay twenty-seven days, and that 
they did stay, though not twenty-seven days, yet more than three, 
may, in his more compressed narrative, have neglected to distin- 
guish between the answer of the prophets and the final purpose of 
Nikias. Nor do I see anything grossly absurd in the suggestion 
that Nikias himself extended the term. If the inferior prophets, 
now the great master was gone, spoke somewhat hesitatingly and 
confusedly, it would be quite like him—jvy ydp re Kal dyav Oevacue 
Te kal TH TOLO’T@ mpockeipevos—to determine to be on the safe side. 
And Démosthenés may well have been frightened too, d:a rhv mpéds rd 
Ociov etAdBerav. We might perhaps add that the fault which is laid 
to the charge of these misleading prophets is not a wrong state- 
ment of days, but a failure to understand that to men in the 
position of the Athenian army the omen was a good one. This 
was one of the deeper mysteries of the science, in which they were 
more likely to go wrong than in an almost mechanical rubrical 
direction about staying three days, 

I do not profess to rule the point, nor is it one of great moment. 
But it is clear, if only from his mention of the death of Stilbidés 
and of the continued religious ceremonies of Nikias (c. 24, see 
pp. 325, 326), that Plutarch had before him some narrative fuller 
than that of Thucydides, And this can hardly fail to have been 
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the narrative of Philistos. That the Syracusan historian should 
be fuller than the Athenian on such a matter, even though it 
went on within the Athenian camp, is not very wonderful, if we 
consider the temperament of Thucydides. And it is plain that 
Plutarch had taken some special pains over this matter of the 
eclipse. It may be said that he got it all from Philochoros epi 
pavrixis (see Souidas in :Adyxopos, and above, p. 690); but Plutarch 
did read Philistos; perhaps Philochoros did too. 

As for Stilbidés, one might not perhaps infer much about him 
from the text in Aristophanés where his name is found (Peace, 
1032) ; 

Ho xifa yotv évnppévn tov SriABidnv mécet, 

kat tiv tpdneCay otcopat, cat maudds od Sejqoe. 

But the scholiasts have something to say about him. He was 
evddkipos Kal mepiBonros partis, THY Tovs madatols xpnopovs éEnyoupevav 
[Cf vol. ii, p. 86]. doredrara 8€ roiro mapémdefe. Another 
scholiast refers, like Plutarch, to Philochoros; év qyou SiAdyopos 
dxodovOjoat év SixeXia, nvika emodepouy of *AOnvaior kat eis Sixedlav 
éotparevov, Hupolis also is quoted as mentioning Stilbidés; 


ws ovv tiv’ €AOw Sard cor TaY pdvTeEov ; 
nérepos dpelvow duporépav, 7) SriABidys ; 


On Nikias and his prophets Grote has more to say in vi. 389, 
where he compares Nikias’ change of prophets to Lewis the Four- 
teenth’s change of confessors. 

One may be inclined to ask whether Plutarch has not exagger- 
ated the scientific knowledge of the age of Nikias when he says 
(Plut. Nik. 23) that even of moddoi understood (cuvedpdvovy) that 
the eclipse of the sun was caused by the moon’s shadow. Thucy- 
dides himself seems only feeling his way on the matter. In i, 23. 
4 he places Atou ékdelyrets, at muxvdrepae mapa ra é« Tod mply xpdvov 
prnpovevopeva Evve8yoav among the physical phenomena of the time, 
along with cewopol, adypot, Aol, and the Aoiwwdys vdoos, In 11. 28 he 
notes an eclipse of the sun vovpnvia kata weAnyny, domep kai pdvor Soei 
eivat yiyveoOar Svvarcy, He notes another (iv. 52. 1), as also xara 
vovpnviay, and adds rov abrod pnvis icrapévov éoece. Plutarch him- 
self (Pel. 31) mentions how the eclipse of the sun in Pelopidas’ 
time frightened everybody (épav spés ro dopa ovvrerapaypevous amav- 
ras); but he set out all the same with a volunteer company, otre 
TGV pavréwy édvrav odre Trav dAdov cupmpobvpovpévav modkirav, When 
we come to Dién (Plut. Dion, 24), we shall see that he knew about 
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an eclipse of the moon and had a good prophet to explain it. 
Before Pydna (Liv. xliv. 37) Gaius Sulpicius foretold the coming 
eclipse to the Romans, but the Macedonians and their prophets 
were much frightened. 


Polybios (ix. 19) seems to have thought that the utter destruc- 
tion of the Athenians followed sooner on the eclipse than it did; 

Nixias, 6 trav "AOnvaiwy otparnyds, Suvdpevos owe ro mepl tas Tupa- 
kovoas orpareupa, kal AaBav THs vuKros Tov dppdfovra Katpoy eis Td Aabeiv 
Tous ToAEpious, dmoxwpnaas eis daades, Kdretra THs TeAHvys exdurTovONS, 
SccoSatpovnoas, Ss tt Sewdy mpoonpawovons, éréoye tiv dvatvynv. Kat 
mapa Tovro cuveBn, Kata Thy emovoay abrov vuKTa Tomoapevoy THY dvatu- 
yiv, mpoacGopévoy trav moAdepiov, kat td orpardémedov Kal rods nyeudvas 
troxetpious yeverOat rois Zvpakovcioss. 

As his words seem to refer to a land-march, not to a voyage, 
Polybios must have thought that the eclipse happened on the night 
when the false message of Hermokratés came to Nikias in Thucy- 
dides vii. 73, 74. The source of the mistake doubtless is that this 
time (c. 75) they really delayed till the third day. 


NOTE XX. pp. 327, 340. 
Tur Barttes IN THE Great Harpour. 


In what relation does the account given by Dioddéros (xiii. 13) 
of the earlier battle in the Great Harbour in which Eurymedén 
was killed stand to the account given by Thucydides (vii. 69) of 
the last and decisive battle? If we read Dioddros’ account of the 
earlier battle along with that of Thucydides (vii. 51), our impres- 
sion is that Diodéros, while contradicting the account in Thucy- 
dides in no important point, has preserved, doubtless from Philistos, 
some valuable details which Thucydides has left out. Diodéros’ 
account is much the fuller of the two. Thucydides seems in a 
manner to keep back his energies for the great picture of the last 
battle. In this earlier fight Diodéros alone describes the whole 
disposition of the fleet on both sides. Thucydides, in recording 
the death of Hurymedén (vii. 52. 2), mentions that he commanded 
the right wing. Diodéros describes the whole arrangement, as 
I have followed him in the text. It is the same as that given 
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by Thucydides (vii. 69, 70) for the last battle, with this difference 
that, whereas in the former battle Kurymedén was present, while 
Démosthenés stayed on shore, in the last battle, Démosthenés 
takes the place of the slain Eurymedén. In the first fight Démo- 
sthenés was needed on shore to oppose Gylippos. The place of the 
death of Eurymedén in Thucydides, év rg xoiA@ ai pvyg rod Ayévos, 
is made clearer by Diodéros in the words mpds rév xddmov tov 
Adcxova pev xadovpevoy ind b& Tay Tupaxogiav Kareyduevov, This is 
surely no scholion on Thucydides, but a genuine bit of Philistos. 

So too I see Philistos in the statement which I have followed in 
the text (see p. 345), where Diodéros (xiii. 15) makes Nikias give 
his last exhortation to the captains from a vessel in which he sails 
round to each ship ; émi rwa vaiv dvéBn Kai mapémdrer ras rpinpes Taev 
"A@nvaiov, This is surely a contemporary touch; and it is just 
what a man would do in that extreme state of anxiety in which 
Thucydides describes Nikias, He makes the general exhortation on 
shore ; then, when all are on board, he sails round to each ship for 
one more last word to each. This is far more emphatic than 
speaking to each severally on land. And, though Thucydides does 
not speak of the last exhortation as being given on the water, his 
words do not contradict it. When he says adéis ray rpinpdpywv eva 
Exacroy dvexddei (vil. 69. 2) that may be just as well by water; while 
the words in 69. 3 dmoywphoas Hye rov meCov mpods tiv Oddaccav rather 
fall in with the account in Dioddéros, whose own words are mddw émi 
thy idiav ragw enavddev, There is no special force in droxywphoas if 
he stayed on land all the time. Even the words that follow, how 
the generals on board ship, dpayres dmd rod éavradv orparomédov, edOvs 
éndeov, need not be a contradiction; Nikias could of course sail 
round while they were still quite close to the shore. 

Again, in the description of the barrier across the mouth of 
the Great Harbour Diodéros helps us to some touches from the 
eyewitness. 

First of all, Thucydides (vii. 59. 2, see Arnold’s note) tells us that 
the Syracusans began the work at once (eids, see below, Note XXV) 
after their first victory; but he does not say how long the work 
took. It is from Diodéros (xiii. 14) that we get the three days. 
And Diodéros’ account of the barrier is really clearer than that of 
Thucydides. The latter (§9. 3) says only; &Agov ofv rév Areva 
+s « Tpinpedt mAayiats Kal mAoiois Kal akdrots, én’ aykupov déppicovres. 
(I do not, with Grote, understand mdayias as meaning “in an 
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oblique direction.”) Later on (69. 4) he implies that there was 
a passage, when he says, evOds érAcov mpds Td Cevypa rod Aévos kal 
rov mapahepOevra [I need not dispute about the reading] dcéxmAour, 
BovAdpevor Bidoacba és 7rd Ew. In this latter place Thucydides 
uses the word (edypa, which he did not bring in before, and which 
is foremost in Diodéros. Diodéros also brings out more clearly 
the nature of the d:éxmAovs, A passage was left between two 
masses of vessels at anchor, a passage guarded by bridges and 
chains. His words (xiii. 14) are; 

dmépparrov TO aTdpa Tov Aipevos Cedypa KatackevdCovres, dkdtous Te 
yap kat rpinpes €re dé atpoyyvAas vads én’ ayxvpav épploavtes, Kat oidn- 
pais ddvoece SiadapBavovres, emt ra oxddn yedvpas ék cavidmv xare- 
oKevucay, 

But he does not bring out the attack on the barrier so clearly 
as Thucydides. That is, as ever, he is casual; he makes good 
use of his Philistos in one page and not in the next. 


I have ventured, I know not whether rightly, to transfer the 
story of the boys, and specially of the lad Hérakleidés and his 
uncle Pollichos (Plut. Nik. 24), from the former battle to the last, 
Grote (vil. 446) does the same as far as the general action of the 
boys is concerned; but he does not mention the particular story of 
Hérakleidés. Of the action of the small boats we have heard 
already in a yet earlier fight (Thuc. vii. 40. 4); but there is 
nothing about the boys. Diodéros does not mention the particular 
story of Hérakleidés in the former battle ; but he speaks generally 
of the action of the boys in the last (xiii. 14); 

oupmapetrovTd Te Tas UmnpeTixds ExovTes vais maides EdevOepot, ToIs TE 
éreaw dvres ind THY TaY veavicxwy HAtkiay Kal cuvayori{dpevor pera TOY 
marepov, 

I take the story of Hérakleidés to be a particular case coming 
under this general head. It is certainly a genuine story, just 
what the Syracusan would record and the Athenian would pass 
by. But it seems more in place in the last battle than in the 
former. Plutarch tells the story almost as if it brought on the 
general action; the words vavpayias loxupas yevouevns immediately 
follow the account of Hérakleidés. This it certainly could not 
really have done even in the first battle; still less did it bring 
about the great object of the second, the breaking down of the 
barrier. Yet it is more in place in the second. For the first 
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battle seems to have been won with a kind of general rush at 
the beginning, while, in the last battle, the incident of Héra- 
kleidés, though it did not bring on the general action, was just 
the thing to bring on one of those particular actions which 
Thucydides speaks of as going on all over the harbour. And 
the action of the boys seems to fit on exactly with the general 
effort which marked the last battle. The small boats doubtless 
played their part in all the battles; in the enthusiasm of the 
last fight the boys went on board of them. And it is specially 
in character when (Plut. Nik. 24). the maddpia ... mpoomdéovra 
mpovkaneiro Tovs ’AOnvaiovs kat mpomnddafev, The case is nearly the 
same in the great sea-fight with the Carthaginians in Diodéros 
xiv. 74. The boys and old men gail out, trois edruynuact perew- 
pufcpevor, 

The sacrifice to Héraklés in Plutarch, Nik. 24 (see above, p. 
689 and p. 342), and the signs given by the victims are just the 
things which Thucydides would leave out, but which Philistos 
would not fail to record. We have already seen that they com- 
pletely fall in with Thucydides’ account of the Athenians coming 
down from the higher ground. They also fall in with the fact 
which he casually records (vii. 73. 2), that the day of the last 
battle was a festival of Héraklés, 

A good many other touches are preserved by Diodéros and - 
Plutarch which would naturally occur to the local writer but 
which the Athenian inquirer was not likely to think of. Thus 
in describing the attack on the barrier, Thucydides (vii. 70. 2) 
Says ; 

ered? of "A@nvaiot mpooemoryov TO Cevypati, Th pev mMpatn pln ém- 
mEovTes ExpaTouy TOY TeTaypevev vedv mpds adT@, Kal émetpGvro vew Tas 
KAHOets. 

The words of Diodéros (xiii. 15) are; of & év rais vavol matavi- 
cartes emXeov, kai POaoavres rovs rrodesious StéAvoy 7d Cedypa, Philistos 
had heard the psean; and the word $édcarres doubtless refers to 
the warning preserved by Plutarch about the letting the invaders 
strike the first blow. Thus each of our compilers keeps something 
of the lost treasure. 

Again, the presence of the spectators on the walls and high 
places of Syracuse would have no interest whatever for Thucy- 
dides, whose thoughts were drawn to the feelings of the two 
armies on the shore. But the introduction of the parents, wives, 
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and children is no common-place flourish of Diodéros. It was 
a main difference between the position of the defenders and that 
of the invaders, and Philistos would be sure to enlarge on it. 
The first passage above all (xiii. 14, see p. 354) brings out a 
piece of topographical accuracy from the local writer; 

Ta O€ mepi rov Apéva reiyn kal mas 6 THS médAEwS UmepKEipevos 
TOMOS €yewe Twpdrov, yuvaikés te yap Kat mapbévor kai of év rais 
nrtxiats thy ev Ta modeum xpelav mapéexecOar py Suvdpevot, rov mavrds 
moN€uou THy Kpiow AupBdvovros, pera TOAARS ayavias emeOewpouy THY 
paxny. 

So again at the end of c. 15; 

ot 5€ Supaxéoin Oearas Tov dyavav Exovres yoveis xai maidas, epi- 
Aortodvro mods GAANAOvs, éxdgrov Bovropevoy Ov éavrod riv vikny mepi- 
yever Oar tH marpio:. 

And lastly in c. 16; 

of & emi rév retyayv, Ore pév orev rovs idious ednpepovvtas, ématdcov, 
dre & éNarroupévous, éorevov kal pera Saxpvwv trois Oeois mpoaniyovro, 
éviore yap, ef TUyot Ty Supaxoviwy rpinpwv mapa ra retxn SiapGeiperbai 
twas ouveBawe, Kai rovs idiovs ev dpOarpois rav ovyyevdv dvaipeioOar, 
kat Oewpety yoveis pev réxvov admadcav, adedpas S€ kal yuvaixas avdpav 
kat ddeApav olkrpav Karacrpopny. 

The word Oewpeiy and others like it, I suppose suggested to 
Grote (vii. 447, 450, 451), as they did to me also (see p. 352), 
the thought of the amphitheatre. 

We may notice that the iron hands which Thucydides mentions 
before the battle (c. 62.3; 65.2), though only in an incidental way 
in the speeches, are not mentioned by him in describing the battle 
itself. Dioddros on the other hand (see note r in p. 351) does 
not speak of them before—that is, he copied his Philistos rather 
casually—but he does speak of them in the battle itself, and thereby 
makes the account of Thucydides clearer, 

It is Plutarch (Nik. 25) who notices the differences between 
the stones used by the Syracusans, according, he says, to the 
teaching of Aristén, and the arrows and javelins used on the 
Athenian side (see p. 351, and Thirlwall, ili. 449) ; 

BadrAdpevas A\iGas dpotav Exovae Thy mANyhY Tavraxdbev dvréBaddoy dkov- 
riots kat rogevpacw, dv 6 addos rHv evOuBodrlav diéorpepev, Sore wy mdvra 
kar’ aixpny mpoopeper Oat, 

This is exactly what the Syracusan general foretells in Thuc. vii. 
67. 3, but which Thucydides does not mention in the narrative. 
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Here we may be thankful that Philistos was read at Chairéneia 
as well as at Agyrium. 

In the very last stage of all, when the flying Athenians are 
getting to land, we find our best possible illustration of the way 
in which Diodéros used his two main authorities. He has just 
mentioned that it was the Athenian ships nearest to the walls 
of Syracuse which were the first to give way (see p. 355), a fact 
which Thucydides does not mention, and which Philistos was more 
likely to notice. Then the last scene is thus described by Thucy- 
dides (vii. 71. 5, 6); 

of Supaxdoroe Kat of Evppayor . . . erpeyav re rovs *A@yvaiovs, Kat 
emikeievot Aaumpas, woAAH Kpavyy Kat OtakeAevo na Xpwpevot, Karedioxoy 
és thy ynv. ore dé 6 pév vautixds orpards, GAXos GAAN, Soot py peréwpoe 
éddwoav, xarevexOevres é£émecov és TO oTpardmedoy, 

Diodéros (xiii. 17) tells it thus ; 

of peév ovv Supaxdctoe perd modAns Kpavyns KareSimxov tas vats ent 
Tiy ynv' ray 8e "APnvatwy door py peréwpor SuePOdpnoay, emel mpds rd 
Bpaxn mpoonvexOnour, éxnndadvres ek tTaV vEeGv droAopEvwy eis TO meELOv 
orpardémedov epevyov, 

Here we have several of the actual phrases of Thucydides ; 
but we have also, just as before, phrases and facts which do not 
contradict but fill up his narrative, The bit about the Bpdyy 
clearly comes from a local hand. 

About the numbers too of the ships engaged and lost Dio- 
déros is more precise than Thucydides. In vii. 70. 1 Thucydides 
says that the Syracusan ships were mapamAnoia rdv dpiOpdv kai 
mpérepov. ‘That is, their number was somewhere about seventy- 
six, the number in the former battle (vil. 52. 1). Dioddros (xii. 
14) gives the exact number as seventy-four. Thucydides first 
(vii. 60. 1) speaks on the Athenian side of tds vais dmdcas doa 
Hoav cat Svvarat kai dmdodrepa, and then (60. 3) gives the number 
as déxa padiora kat éxaréy, Dioddros (xiii. 14) makes them 115 
(révre Nerrovcas trav éxardv elkoot). Plutarch (Nik. 24) makes them 
110, adding, al yap Ada tapcdv evdecis foav. After the battle, 
Thucydides (vii. 72. 3) reckons as é{jxovra to the Athenians and 
éAdocous 4 mevrjxovra to the Syracusans. Diodéros (xiii. 17) says 
that the Athenians had lost sixty ships, while the Syracusans had 
Okra pev Treréas duepOappévas, éxxaidexa 8€ ouvrerpiupéevas. That would 
give the survivors as fifty-five Athenian and fifty Syracusan. This 
is not exactly éAdogous 4 mevrnxovra, but it is not far off, and the 
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Syracusans would know the number of their own ships better than 
the Athenians. Thucydides set down in a general way what he 
heard from eye-witnesses ; Philistos took down the exact figures 
of his own side at the time, and Diodéros copied them. For 
mere copying he is more trustworthy than Plutarch, though not 
for understanding a story. 


NOTE XXI. p. 360. 
THE CORRESPONDENTS OF NIKIAS IN SYRACUSE, 


WE have seen, at various times during the war before Syracuse, 
that there was a party within the walls which kept up communica- 
tions with the invading general which, in any Syracusan citizen, 
must be looked on as the blackest treason. Such treason how- 
ever is not uncommon in the history of the Greek, and specially 
of the Sikeliot commonwealths, and in the case of these last it 
often takes a shape in which its blackness is a good deal lessened 
(see p. 42). A party in a town might have dealings with the 
immediate enemy, if sometimes in narrower, yet sometimes in 
wider, interests than those of a single city. But at Syracuse we 
are emphatically told (Thuc., vi. 20. 2; vii. 56. 1, see pp. 99, 331) 
that the Athenians had nothing to hope for from divisions in the 
city, such as they had profited by in the elder Megara and else- 
where. Yet there is a party in Syracuse in correspondence with 
Nikias, and, from the way in which Thucydides speaks of it, one 
would take it for a Syracusan party. There were (Thue. vi. 64. 1, 
see p. 163) Syracusan exiles acting on the Athenian side; but 
those whom we have now to deal with are within the city. In 
vil. 48. 2 (see p. 322) we hear of them as re xal ev Supaxoveais 
BovAdpevov trois A@nvains ra mpdypara évdoivas (cf. p. 229), and soon 
after (49. 1) how 4» aird& mov [in Syracuse] 1d Bovddpevoy ois 
’AOnvains yiyverOas ra mpaypara. It is to be noticed that in the 
former passage he merely states the fact how their party émexnpv- 
kevero os abrov [Nexiav] kal od« ela dmavioracOat, while in c. 49. 1 he 
seems to guarantee the truth of this report ; 

Nexias . « . loxupifero, aicOduevos ra év tais Supaxovoas axpiBas Kal 
THY TOY xpndrwy amopiav, Kal rt qv avrdhe mov Td BovAdpmevoy rots ’AGn- 
vais yiyvecOa ra mpaypara, Kal emixnpuxevduevoy mpds avroév Sore py 


aravioracbat, 
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At the present stage (vii. 73. 3) they are rues rd Nixia dudyyeAor 
rav évdobev, And Hermokratés knows that there are such, perhaps 
knows who they are. We hear of them again in 86. 4 distinctly 
as Svpaxociav rwés, but with the qualification as éA¢yero. Here 
they urge the death of the Athenian generals lest their commu- 
nications with them should be found out. It is certainly hard to 
see what Syracusan party could have had an interest in treason. 

Of the writers who may be following Philistos, Plutarch (Nik. 21) 
speaks of the correspondence of Nikias in Syracuse as counselling 
him to stay before Démosthenés’ attack on Epipolai, a piece of 
advice which seems moved backward from the time just after ; 

hoav dydpes ovk Griyou trav év Supaxovoats Stadeyduevor TH Nixia kpupa 
Kal prevery KeNevorTes, 

In describing the trick of Hermokratés, he says (c. 26); 

‘Eppoxpatns avtos ap’ éavrod cuvbels emt tov Nextay amdryy trepwe 
Twas Tov éraipwy mpds avtov, am’ éxeivov pey qKxew daKovras, ot Kat 
mpdrepov ei@Oecav kpupa r@ Nexia diadéyer Oa, 

Polyainos (i. 43. 2) tells the story thus; 

“Eppoxparns . . . arduodov méumret ppacovra mpds Nixiav, os péxpe viv 
mdvra col pnvuovres hiro mpooayopevovaty, hv amoxwhans vikrap, evédpas 
eprimrets Kal Adxots. 

Diodéros (xiii. 18) has a much more important suggestion, 
which must at least be carefully weighed. According to him, the 
informants of Nikias, at any rate at this last stage, were Leontines ;- 
“Eppoxparns . . . améoredé tivas rév inméwy emi rav mapepBorny ray ’Abn- 
vaiwv trols épovvras, w7.A. Then of ’AGnvaiot vopicavres Tay AcovTivey 
rivas elvae Tavs Oe etvoray dmnyyeAkéras, K.T.A. 

There is every chance that this is a genuine bit of Philistos; no 
later writer would be likely to think of Leontines. As such it 
must prove something. But it does not seem quite certain that 
it proves everything. It stands by itself, not like the correspond- 
ing passage of Thucydides, which is connected with other notices 
before and after. We know not what Philistos said at the other 
points where Thucydides mentioned the action of Nikias’ corre- 
spondents within the city. Whoever these were, Thucydides looked 
upon them as Syracusans, and it was from them that, in his ver- 
sion, Nikias believed the message to come. This looks for once 
like a contradiction between Thucydides and Philistos. If it be 
so, Philistos is clearly the best authority for what went on in Syra- 
cuse, and Thucydides for what was thought in the Athenian camp. 
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Yet it is quite possible that the Athenians might take the false 
informants for Leontines rather than for the Syracusan partisans 
of whom Thucydides speaks. It does not seem likely that there 
would be any Leontines favourable to Athens within the walls of 
Syracuse. The Athenian party among those Leontines who were 
removed to Syracuse had left Syracuse long ago (see p. 70). On 
the other hand, if any stray Leontines still held out at Phokaiai 
and Brikinniai, they would certainly be watching the course of 
things, and they might be in the habit of bringing information to 
the Athenians. And, as the Athenians were expected at Katané 
and did not come (see p. 340), those who dwelled between Syra~ 
cuse and Katané would be likely to be anxious just at this moment. 
Anyhow the seeming contradiction between Philistos and Thucy- 
dides, perhaps the only one, is to be noticed. 

Grote (vii. 428) accepts the statement of Diodéros so far as 
to think that “the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias .... consisted in part of those Leontines who had been 
incorporated into the Syracusan citizenship.” So Holm, ii. 62. 
Thucydides might without inaccuracy speak of such men as Syra- 
cusans ; but one doubts whether they would be favourable to 
Athens, and the words of Diodéros sound more like Leontines 
elsewhere. What we want is the text of Philistos in the other 
places where the correspondents of Nikias are mentioned. 


NOTE XXII. p. 36g. 
THe RETREAT OF THE ATHENIANS. 


As to the details of the Athenian retreat I find myself, after a 
careful examination of nearly the whole of the ground, in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views of Holm set forth in the 
Geschichte Siciliens and in the Topografia di Siracusa. The only 
difference of any moment is as to the object with which the Athe- 
nians made the first part of their march, the attempt on the 
Akraian cliff of which the modern town of Floridia was the centre. 
I still hold that they were aiming to get to Katané, though 
certainly by a very roundabout road. Holm holds, followed by 
Lupus, that they had by that time given up all thoughts of getting 
to Katané. But I see no material difference between us as to 
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anything that was certainly done. So as to the unfulfilled pur- 
poses of Nikias and Démosthenés we may perhaps agree to differ. 

I hold that, as long as the Athenians were striving to reach the 
Akraian cliff, they were still hoping to get to Katané. Their hope 
before the last fight in the Great Harbour was to get thither by 
sea (Thue. vii. 60. 2, fv pév vixdow, és Kardyny xopiCerOa) ; their defeat 
made that impossible. The notion of going thither by any com- 
paratively direct way, say round the point of Belvedere, became 
hopeless when they first heard (falsely) that the roads were 
blocked. The Syracusans would block that road before all others. 
But this does not at all shut out the belief that, when they made 
their first attempt to get up to the Sikel hills, it was with the 
notion of fetching a long compass, and coming down on Katané by 
any path that they could find far away from Syracuse. When 
they could not force their way to the cliff and could not find any 
other road in the neighbourhood, when they tried to reach the 
Sikel heights further to the south, Katané ceased to be an imme-. 
diate object. They would doubtless hope to get there, as they 
hoped to get to Athens, some time or other, by some means or 
other. But they were no longer directly aiming at Katané, even 
by the most roundabout road. They wished to find any safe place 
that they could, where they might rest and think over the chances 
of ever getting to Athens, whether by Katané, Messana, or any 
other course. Still even at the last Katané was not wholly for- 
gotten. We must not forget the horsemen who escaped thither 
even from the slaughter at the Assinaros (see p. 399). 

Diodéros is very short and most likely confused. It was just like 
him to raise himself above his level for the last scene in the Great 
Harbour, and then to fall below his level for what came next. He 
describes the first part of the march as a march to Katané (mpojecav 
ént Kardvns, xiii. 18). Then the army changed its course, because 
the Syracusans, by blocking the roads, dmeipyov ebOumopeiv mpds thy 
gUppaxyov Kardvyy (ib. 19). They now took to the Helorine road, 
madwodiay Karavaykdcayres [of Svpaxdcror] moujcacda dia tod ‘Edwpiov 
mediov. The first form of words would be true, according to my 
notions ; the word ed@vropety is in any case quite out of place. It 
shows that Diodéros was writing carelessly. Holm (G.S. i. 62, 
399; Topografia, 227; Lupus, 147) takes the words mpoyecav ém 
Kardvys to come from a misunderstanding of the words of Thucy- 
dides, vii. 80. 2 ; and he holds that all thought of Katané is shut 
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out by his words in c. 60. 2. In this last place, after the words 
already quoted, fy» pev mxdow, és Kardyyy xopifecOa, Thucydides 
adds ; 

jv S€ py, eumpnoavres tras vais, metq ~vvratapevos droywpeiv, 7 dv 
raxioTa péAXwoi Tivos ywplov i} BapBapixod 7H ‘EAAnuiKod didriov avriAn- 
Weo@at, 

In the other place (80. 1, 2), after the failure of the attack on 
the cliff (see p. 376), Nikias and Démosthenés determine 

dirdyew Thy oTpuriay, pyKere THY alryy Oddy 7 StevonOyaav, dAAd Tovvay- 
Tiov i} of Supaxdaroe erypovv, mpds thy Eddaccav. fy dé y Evpmaca dds 
adtn ovx émt Katayns ro orparevpatt, d\Ad Kata rd Erepoy pépos Tis 
SixeAias, 7d mpds Kapdpiway kat Tédav kal ras tavry modes Kat ‘EAAnvidas 
kai BapBadpous. 

The former of these passages, taken alone, would most naturally 
imply that all notion of going to Katané was given up at that 
stage. But the former passage must be interpreted by the second. 
Holm maintains with some emphasis that in that passage 9 fupmaca 
686s a’rn means the whole retreat from the moment of leaving the 
encampment, taking in the attempt on the cliff as well as the 
march along the Helorine road. But, if this be the meaning, the 
remark is surely brought in somewhat needlessly and in a rather 
unnatural way. It has much more force if we take the description 
of 9 Evyraca 686s avry as explaining what has just gone before about 
mpos thv Oaracoav, At this stage they wholly changed their road. 
Thucydides says that the road which they now took was no longer 
towards Katané, but in the direction of Kamarina and Gela. The 
most natural meaning of this surely is that their earlier object, 7 
aii 650s 7 Stevondncay, had been Katané, by however roundabout a 
road Katané might have to be reached. That was the road which 
the Syracusans had specially blocked. They now take an opposite 
road, which they hope not to find blocked. They no longer 
seek to go towards Katané—éemt Kardyys—as the object of the 
march. They go instead, not towards Kamarina or Gela in the 
same sense in which they had been going towards Katané, but 
generally in the direction of Kamarina and Gela, 76 mpds Kapapwav 
K.T.A. 

With this view, we can understand the former passage (vii. 60. 
2), They no longer hoped to go straight to Katané (xopifecdat és 
Kardvyv) either by land or sea. The immediate object (fj ay rayiora 
#éAXwor) was to find some place of immediate shelter. But this 
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does not imply that Katané was not still their ultimate object, 
and the second passage seems to me to imply it. That passage 
has the force of a correction or further explanation. 

Grote (vii. 466) understands the matter as I do. “They saw 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, over the 
Akrean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable.” 

After all, the matter is not of any great moment, as it is merely 
a question of an unfulfilled purpose. 


T have not actually seen the ’Acpaiov Aénas. On February 8, 
1889, I toiled a long way up the Cava Spampinato, quite far 
enough to see what it was like; but human nature failed before I 
reached the cliff itself. There is a view of it in the Topografia, 
p: 232, and in Lupus, p. 37. I believe I have gone over every 
step of the retreat, except this and the path, which must be con- 
jectural, by which the Athenians came down into the Helorine 
road. My general view is quite the same as Holm’s, though one or 
two smaller points may be spoken of. Thus Lupus (Stadt Syrakus, 
150) sees a difficulty in the words of Thucydides (vii. 78. 4) de- 
scribing the halting-place of the Athenians on the second night ; 
katéBnaav és ywpiov dveddv te Kat adrov éotpatorédevcav. He stumbles 
at the word xaré8noav, and suspects either a false reading or a 
mistake of Thucydides himself. He says, with perfect truth, that 
the road to Floridia on the whole rises, and that the level ground 
about Floridia is not lower than the road but higher. But there 
is the rough ground which I speak of in the text (p. 375), just 
below Floridia, which is in fact one end of the Cava Spampinato. 
It struck me at once when I saw it that this was the xapiov aredov 
to which the Athenians xaré8ycav, The description seemed exactly 
to suit the spot. 


In Thucydides vii. 80. 4, I understand the words d¢ixvoivrat duos 
mpos mv Oddaccar, x.7.A. of the division of Nikias only. It is that 
division which Thucydides has in his mind at that stage; of the 
division of Démosthenés he speaks in the next chapter. I hold 
therefore that Démosthenés did not cross the Kakyparis, If the 
words of this chapter are taken as implying that he did, they must 
imply also that he reached the Erineos also, which would contra- 
dict the whole story. Nikias then got into the Helorine road at 
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day-break on the sixth day. It is not accurate to speak of his 
reaching the sea or the coast, as is done even by Grote (vii. 466, 
467, where for mpés he reads és). The words mpds ryv Oddaccay 
simply point to the Helorine road as running not far from the sea, 
and nearly parallel to it, in opposition to the inland march to the 
Akraian cliff. The great modern road along this line does at this 
stage represent the Helorine road in a general way ; sometimes it 
actually coincides with it, sometimes not. Further on, the new road 
altogether leaves the line of the old, in order to reach the modern 
town of Noto; but the old road can still be traced to Heléron. At 
the particular point of crossing the Kakyparis, the old road is still 
in being, and crosses the stream by a ford. The new road crosses it 
by a bridge a little lower down, and the still newer railway blocks 
up the mouth of the combe by a huge viaduct. The words of 
Thucydides imply that Nikias reached the Helorine road at a 
point some way north of the Kakyparis; but they do not enable 
us to fix the exact distance ; 

éoBavres és riv dddv thy “EXwpiwyy Kadovpeévny eropevorro, Orrws, ered) 
yevowro ent Tt morau@ Te Kaxumapet, mapa Tov morapyoy toy divo ris 
peroyeias. «1 we we émeidy & eyevovro emt To Toray, ebpor, K.T.A. 

One can hardly say, with Grote (vii. 466), that they designed to 
cross the river and march up the right bank. Such phrases are 
out of place in these mountain gorges. Here in this of Cassibile, 
as the stream flows now, a march up the combe would sometimes 
be on one side, sometimes on another, sometimes on island ground 
between two branches. It is very likely that in the September 
of B.c. 413, the bed of the river was much fuller than it was in 
the March of a.p. 1889; still one cannot be sure about right 
and left. 

By the Kakyparis two questions arise. Who were the Sikels 
whom Nikias expected to meet there? Who were the Syracusans 
whom he actually did meet? Of the former the words are (vii. 80. 
4, filling the blank in the last quotation); #Amov yap xai rovs 
Scxedovs rairy obs perémepw ay, dravrncerbat, Holm (Topografia, 228 ; 
Lupus, 148) understands this of the message spoken of in c. 77. 6 
(mpomenepnrat ws avtous, Kat dmavrav elpnuévor), and he further uses this 
as an argument to show that, when the Athenians first started on 
the retreat, they had no thought of going to Katané. But the 
word perérepyay sounds like a newer message. And it seems 
likely that the partial change of plan on the fifth day’s march 
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(see p. 377), when the attempt on the Akraian cliff was given 
up and the search for some other road began, may have led to 
sending new messages to the Sikel allies, There was a chance 
that the Athenians might be driven to the course which they 
actually took ; and it would be only prudent to have friends ready 
at the Kakyparis, The same partial change of plan would also be 
noticed by Gylippos and Hermokratés, and they also would make 
ready in their way for the same chance. They might either send on 
a detachment of their own, or perhaps send word to the levies of 
Neaiton and Heldron to be ready there. It is hardly likely that a 
Syracusan force had been waiting by the Kakyparis all these days. 
We must always remember that the Helorine way was commanded, 
for a great part of its extent, by the Syracusan fortress at the 
Olympieion. 


As for the rivers on the line of march, I have taken for granted, 
as every one else seems to do, that the Kakyparis is the modern 
Cassibile. The present name is most likely a corruption of the 
old one. And I have as little doubt that the Assinaros is the 
Falconara or Fiwmara di Noto. (On this head see Holm, G. 8S, i. 
401 ; Topografia, 236; Lupus, 167, 168, where he argues against 
the belief of Leake and others that the Assinaros is the Tellaro, 
founded partly on the existence of the monument spoken of in 
p. 401.) The Falconara is marked A ssinaro on the Italian ordnance 
map, but this is only like talking about Oreto and Simeto (see 
vol. i. p. 83). The name is certainly not in common use, and 
its employment on the map—unless in a different type as the 
obsolete name—is likely to lead to confusion. Still we are pretty 
gure as to the position of the first and third of the three rivers 
spoken of in Thucydides’ narrative of the last stage of the Athe- 
nian march. But to fix the position of the stream which is spoken 
of between them, namely the Erineos, 1s by no means equally easy. 
Thucydides gives no account of the stream itself which would 
enable us to fix it to one point more than another. Some things 
might make us fix it nearer to the Kakyparis and some nearer to 
the Assinaros. That is, the last day’s march before the final 
destruction at the Assinaros may be conceived as longer or shorter. 

The words of Thucydides in vil. 80. 5 and 82. 4 might suggest 
that the Erineos was only a short distance from the Kakyparis. 
The first passage says ; Biaoduevor abriy [viv pudaxyy] diéByody re rov 
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moTapoy Kat éx@pouv evOds mpds adXov orapéy Tov 'Epwesv' ravry yap of 
Hyenoves éexehevoy. The second runs thus; ddrxvodvrat radry rH Huepe 
[the sixth day of the retreat, the day of the surrender of Démo- 
sthenés] én rév morapov rév ’Epivedv, kai diaBas mpds peréwpdv tt xabice 
Tiv otpariav. At all events the ford of the Erineos was not de- 
fended. It might be argued that a single Syracusan detachment 
had the charge of defending both the neighbouring rivers, and that 
after it had been scattered at the Kakyparis, it had not formed 
again to defend the Erineos. Again, when Nikias encamped for 
the night by the Erineos, he did not yet know of the surrender of 
Démosthenés. He might therefore not wish to be too far ahead of 
him ; he might think it well to wait till the second division camé 
up. He might wish to concert some plan of action with his 
colleague, whether by still attempting the combe of the Kaky- 
paris or in any other way. These considerations might point to a 
stream to the north of Avola, marked on the maps as Elanici, as 
being the Erineos. The name sounds like a possible corruption of 
Erineos, as Cassibile of Kakyparis. Like several of the streams 
along this line, its bed is very narrow, and altogether waterless in 
the dry season ; but at the time of year of the Athenian march, 
and after the rain which had lately fallen (see p. 377), it may 
well have been a rushing torrent. The same may be said of 
the Mamaledi and the Cavallata. The Kakyparis, on the other 
hand, and the Assinaros seem to have some flow of water at all 
times, and they enter the sea by mouths of considerable breadth. 
On the other hand, the words in c. 84. 1, 2, when the Athe- 
nians set forth on the last day of the march from their post by 
the Erineos, might be understood as showing that the distance 
from there to the Assinaros was but short. Nixias... hye rij orparidy 
.. of dé "AGnvaios nretyovro mpos Tov ’Acaivapov morapdy, xr.A. And 
the raging thirst which forms the chief feature in the description 
tends to show that the Assinaros was the first water that the 
army came to after leaving the post by the Erineos, If the 
Elanici is the Erineos, both the Mamaledi and the Cavallata would 
have to be passed. Neither of them is likely to have been dry; 
but the Mamaledi at least, a very small stream in a narrow gorge, 
would not be so well suited for giving drink to a whole army 
as the wide bed of the Assinaros, The extreme thirst of the 
army might be thought to imply a longer march than that from 
any point near the Erineos to the Assinaros. But the hill itself 
ZZ 2 
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may very likely have been waterless; anyhow they could have 
got no water from the Erineos after the morning of the seventh 
day. 

The statement about the peréwpdy re on which the sixth and 
seventh nights were passed does not greatly affect the question 
either way. There are plenty of points of rising ground along 
the whole way, the last off-shoots of the mountains into which 
the Athenians wished to make their way, any of which might 
serve such a purpose. 

On the whole, it is perhaps safer not to be very positive as to 
the middle stream of the three mentioned by Thucydides. The 
Kakyparis and the Assinaros are clearly made out; and, not 
only are the streams made out, but the course of the Helorine 
road gives us the exact points of the crossing of the Kakyparis 
and of the final destruction of the army in the Assinaros. As to 
the stream between the two, the Erineos, the evidence is less 
distinct. I incline to the Cavallata; but I cannot be so sure 
of it as Holm seems to be. 


It was held by Thirlwall (iii. 455) and Arnold (iii. 422) that 
the division of Démosthenés crossed the Kakyparis, and that his 
surrender took place between the Kakyparis and the Erineos. 
Grote (vil. 467) argued that the surrender happened north of 
the Kakyparis, and Holm was of the same mind in the Geschichte 
Siciliens (ii. 65), as is Mr. Jowett (ii. 456). But in his later 
work (Topografia, 235; Lupus, 156) Holm retracts this view, 
and falls back on the earlier belief, because he holds that the 
distances should be measured by a shorter stadium than usual, 
one of 150 French metres only. (See Topografia, 27; Lupus, 
24.) I do not see the force of this, and whatever measure we 
reckon by, we cannot be very certain. When the division of 
Nikias reached the Helorine road at daybreak of the sixth day, 
he was greatly in advance of Démosthenés (mpotdaBe modda, Vii. 
80. 3). When the Syracusans overtook Démosthenés epi dpicrou 
&pav on the same day (vil. 81. 1}, he was fifty stadia in advance 
(Ib. 3); but from the whole story of the day’s work (c. 82. 4) 
we should not infer that he had yet reached the Erineos, but 
rather that he was somewhere between Kakyparis and that 
stream. Holm’s fifty stadia would be about four miles and a 
half, instead of a little over six miles. If the Erineos be the 
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Cavallata, that is about the distance between it and the Kakyparis, 
so that the place of surrender would still be north of Kakyparis. 
Indeed, reading the 81st chapter in the belief that dqievodvrae 
in the 80th chapter refers to the division of Nikias only, I had 
always fancied that Démosthenés was overtaken before he had 
reached the Helorine road. I do not think that we can fix the 
exact site. 

It is from Thucydides that we get the description of the place 
where Démosthenés struck his last blow (see p. 385). It is from 
Plutarch (Nik. 27) that we get the name of it as 4 MWodu{n\eos 
avAn, This again is one of the little points which the Syracusan 
would notice, but which would have no interest for the Athenian. 
Plutarch also preserves the fact that Démosthenés tried to kill 
himself, which is also preserved by Pausanias, with a direct 
reference to Philistos (see p. 388). Thucydides simply leaves out 
the fact. It is curious to see how Justin (iv. 5. 10) jumbles up this 
genuine bit of Philistos with the tale of Timaios, to which we 
shall presently come, about both Nikias and Démosthenés killing 
themselves in prison. Nikias submits to captivity (cf. p. 397); 
Démosthenés avoids it by self-slaughter. 

“ Demosthenes, amisso exercitu, a captivitate gladio et volun- 
taria morte se vindicat. Nicias autem ne Demosthenis quidem 
exemplo ut sibi consuleret admonitus, cladem suorum auxit de- 
decore captivitatis.”’ 

If there is any place where I should be tempted to suspect 
Plutarch either of indulging his own fancy or of following 
Timaios and not Philistos, it is where Nikias surrenders himself 
to Gylippos without terms, but prays for mercy to his soldiers. 
Thucydides (vii. 85. 1) says simply ; 

Nexias TvAinm@ éuvroy rapadidwot, morevoas paddov atta fh ruis 
Lupakogiors, Kat €avr@ pev xpyoOa éxéhevev exeiwdv re Kal Aaxedacuovious 
& rt Bovdovrat, rovs 8€ GAAovs orpariwras mavcacba Hovevorras, 

In Plutarch (Nik. 27) this grows into a little speech, with 
pleadings and motives, and we hear of a suppliant gesture on the 
part of Nikias ; 

Nixias Tudinrm mpoomecav elmev, "EXeos tpas, & Tvdunme, daBero 
wxavras, éyou pev prdets ds emt rydixavrats aruxias dvoua Kai ddfav 
frxov, trav 8 adAwv *AOnvaicav, évvonOévras Gre Kowal pév ai rvxae rod 
rrodépov, perpiws 8 avrais kal mpdws éxpnoavro év ols ebtvxouy ’AOnvaios 
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There is nothing here that would be the least out of place if 
Nikias had been, like the Plataians, pleading for himself or his 
soldiers before a Spartan court-martial. Only we know the fond- 
ness of even the best historians for bringing in speeches, and one 
doubts whether Nikias, clasping the knees of Gylippos—that one 
may believe—would say more than a very few impassioned words. 
Even Philistos might yield to the temptation of expanding them 
a little. If one could only fancy time for talking at all, the 
arguments are sound enough, and appropriate in the mouth of 
Nikias. The reference to his former good luck is what we have 
often heard before (see p. 233); and the claims of Athens, that 
is really of Nikias himself, as also the motives which Plutarch 
assigns to Gylippos for yielding to the prayer of Nikias, all fall 
in with what Thucydides himself says a little later, Plutarch 
goes on to say ; 

ro.avta Tov Nixiov A€yovros, émabe pév te Kal mpds thy Ow adrov kal 
mpos rovs Adyous 6 TvAemmos* pdeu yap robs Aaxedatpovious eb memovOdras 
tn’ adrod epi ras yevopevas Siarvoes’ peya 8 yyeiro mpds Sdéuy, «i 
(avras dmaydyo. Tovs avtiatpatnyous. 

This last word Plutarch most likely got from Thucydides, vii. 
86. 2, 3; 

6 yap T'vAurmos Kaddv rd ayonopa évdpucéy of elvat emi rots dAdos Kat 
Tovs avtiotparnyous Kopioat Aakedaipoviors’ EvveBarve dé roy prev moAEpL@raroy 
avrois elvat, Anpnoobévny, dia ta ev tH now Kal TvAg, rov dé dia rad adra 
emitndedrarov. rods ydp €k THs yvnoou avdpas rev Aaxedatpoviwy 6 Nixias 
mpovdupnOn, anovdas meiaas rovs ’A@nvaiovs romoacba, dare apeOqvas, 
avO’ bv of re AaxeSadmor Roav avr mpoadudeis, Kakeivos ody xwora 
miorevoas €autdv re Tvdinm@ mapédaxer. 

In short, Plutarch, writing with both Thucydides and Philistos 
before him, describes the workings of the minds of Nikias and 
of Gylippos as we know that one of his authorities did before him, 
and as most likely both did. The only question is whether either 
Philistos or Plutarch did not improve the story a little bit, by 
throwing a few words of agony into the form of a speech, though 
a short one. 


Diodéros (xiii. 85) is at his worst at this stage. He jumbles 
the fate of the two divisions together; but we have to thank him 
for one phrase which is clearly from Philistos, that of rd ‘EXdpioy 
medio», He wakes up a little when he gets to the trophies (see 
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p. 400). After going through all these statements of different 
writers, one is a little surprised at some late reflexions (Jowett, 
ll. 458) on some of them. “ But such witnesses (with the single 
exception of Philistus, if he is rightly cited) are not worth adducing 
either in opposition to the authority of Thucydides or in support 
of him.” Who ever thought that the secondary authorities were 
“witnesses” to anything, except so far as they preserve to us 
some scraps of contemporary writers? (Cf. Grote, vii. 446.) 

Anyhow one cannot put Polyainos under that head, when he tells 
us (i. 39. 4) an absurd story, in which we see a grotesque version 
of what went on the hill by the Erineos. Nikias, caught up by 
the enemy, sends a herald offering to submit to any terms (pdoxov 
rdvra momo Ta mpoorarropeva), and asking for an envoy to be 
sent to take and receive the needful oaths. Gylippos is taken in; 
he stops the pursuit and encamps; meanwhile Nikias occupies 
a stronger position, and goes on with the war (rav dyuperépwv afo- 
pevos, maAw éroXepet, THY dmoyapnuw tH bid TOU KNpUKOS amaTn oTpaty- 
yeas). 

This is truly the “fiction of a later writer.” Yet, we have 
sometimes found even Polyainos preserve for us some shreds of 
very good cloth. 


NOTE XXIII. p. 404. 
Tus Fate or Nixias anp DémostueEngs. 


THE witness of Thucydides (vii. 86. 2) is express that Nikias 
and Démosthenés were put to death by the Syracusans and their 
allies, in opposition to the wish of Gylippos. He tells the story 
in very few words ; 

rovs pev dAAous tay ’AOnvaiwy kat trav §vppdaywy, drdcovs éAaBov, 
xareBiBacay és ras AOorouias, dapaderrarny elvat vouicuvres THY THpHOW, 
Nexiay d€ kat Anpoobérny axovros rod TuAimmov anéogagav, 

He goes on to explain the motives of Gylippos, and then 
describes the fate of the prisoners in the quarries more at large. 

Philistos, as we learn from Plutarch (Nik. 28), gave the same 
account, But he tells us also that Timaios had another story, 
which made them die by their own hands in prison, This was 
through the intervention of Hermokratés, who sent them the 
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means of so doing before the assembly which decided their fate 
had broken up; 

AnpooGerny S€ wat Nixiav dodaveiv Tipaos od dnow tra rev Zupa- 
kovoloy Karahevoberras [al. xehevodevras |, ws biioros éypawpe kai Oouxu- 
didns, GAN’ ‘Eppoxpdrovs méuwavros, ere ths éxkAnoias ouverr@ons, kal 
8: évds rev huddkov mapévrwy, avrovs 80 abrav drobaveiv. 

The latter part is not perfectly clear, and there is an important 
doubt as to the reading, to which we shall presently come. But 
Plutarch distinctly says that Philistos agreed with Thucydides, 
and that the story of their dying by their own hand came only 
from Timaios, and contradicted the report of the two contem- 
poraries. 

Diodéros (xiii. 33) has no alternative story, and quotes nobody. 
He records a debate in the assembly to which we shall come 
presently, and says; of pé» orparnyol mapayphua dynpeOnoav, He 
adds, xai of cvppayo, an addition so strange that one is tempted 
to fancy that something must have dropped out of the text. 

Now what Thucydides and Philistos agree in reporting cannot 
be gainsayed, and Plutarch is surely quite right in saying that 
Timaios’ story contradicts theirs. So thought Thirlwall (ii. 459) 
and Holm (G. 8, ii. 68). One is surprised to find Grote (vii. 478) 
thinking that the two may be reconciled ; of Supaxdown . . . Erpagav 
would be a very strange way of speaking, even if it meant, which 
Timaios seemingly did not mean, that the Syracusans, as a 
commonwealth, allowed them to put themselves to death. I have 
no doubt that they died by the hand of the executioner. It 
strikes me that the story of the generals dying in prison by their 
own hands arose out of the attempt of Démosthenés to slay himself 
when he made terms for his division, We have seen that this did 
grow into a story of Démosthenés actually killing himself then 
(see above, p. 709). A further improvement would take in Nikias 
and would remove the scene to the prison. Then the question 
would arise, how they were able to kill themselves in the prison, 
and the agency of Hermokratés would suggest itself as an easy ex- 
planation. 

It is a harder question by what kind of death the captive 
generals died. To examine this we must go back a little. The 
words of Thucydides (vii. 86. 1, see p. 403) imply that whatever 
was done was done by the vote of the general assembly of the 
Syracusans and their allies. By saying that the generals were 
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put to death dkovros rod TvAtrmov, he implies, one must suppose, 
that Gylippos argued in the assembly against their death. He 
mentions two other classes of men who argued for it. These were 
the former correspondents of Nikias (see above, p. 700) who feared 
to be found out, and above all the Corinthians ; 

GANA Tay Supakociov ties, ws €heyero, of pev Seicavres, Sts mpds avrov 
éxexowoAdynvro, uy Bacan{dpevos [5 Nuxias] da 7d ro.otro rapayny agiow 
év evmpayia momnon, addoe b€, kal ody qeerta of Kopivéot, py xpnuace by 
meioas Twas, Ort TAOVGLOS HY, amrodpa Kat avhis odiat vewrepdv tt an’ avrov 
yernrat. 

He goes on to mention the imprisonment of the other prisoners 
in the quarries. 

Diodéros (xiii. 19) has something which to me reads very like a 
summary of the actual decree passed on the motion of Dioklés. 
We must of course allow for some blunders and confusion in the 
report. We must remember that Diodéros may either have read 
the decree in Philistos or have seen it on the actual stone. His 
words are; 

ti 8 torepaia ovvaybeions exxAnoias €Bovdevovto mas ypnoovrat trois 
alypadarous, AroxrAns dé tis, Tov Snpaywyay évdokdraros dy, amepnvaro 
yvapny as S€or Tors pév otparnyovs Tav "AOnvaiwy per’ aikias dvedeiv. 

This is as much as concerns the generals ; the rest of the decree 
concerns the other prisoners. The account of the debate, to which 
we shall come presently, follows. In c. 33 the motion 1s carried, 
and the words follow which I have quoted above. 

Plutarch (Nik. 28) seems also to give a shorter summary of the 
decree, which he attributes to a demagogue named Euryklés, not 
Dioklés (see p. 404). The words that concern the generals are 
merely, mAqv rdv orparnyav, éexeivous 8 arroxreivat, 

Now may we believe that Nikias and Démosthenés were simply 
put to death by the sword or the axe, or are we driven to infer 
that they suffered a more cruel form of death? If Dioddros has 
at all rightly reported the decree, Dioklés proposed a death of 
torture, per aixias dvedetv, and he says in c. 33 that the motion of 
Dioklés was carried. Now aixia is the regular word for death by 
torture, as when (xiii. 62) Hannibal at Himera mdvras alxiodpevos 
xaréaage, or when Xenophén describes the fate of Mendn (Anab. ii. 
6.16). The word xaradevoévras in Plutarch would imply stoning, 
a frightful form of death, but not exactly what is suggested by aikéa. 
Here comes in the question of the reading. Grote prefers xehevobevras, 
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which I do not understand and which is hardly grammar. Surely 
Grofavelv id tay Zupakooiov Kedevadévras would be a very strange way 
of expressing a decree for their death. On the other hand, whatever 
Philistos said, Thucydides does not mention stoning. Moreover his 
word drécdagay does not read like stoning; it suggests death by 
some weapon ; stoning too does not seem to agree with what Plutarch 
himself says afterwards, that the bodies were exposed outside the 
gate. This would suggest that the bodies could be recognized, 
which would hardly be after stoning. Stoning too is hardly a 
thing to be done in a prison; the whole force of that form of 
death is that it should be done publicly, in the open air, and that 
the sufferer should be buried under the cairn heaped upon him. 
Thucydides uses the word Bacan{éspevros ; but Bacavigerw—to extract 
evidence by torture—would be a strange word to express putting 
to death by torture, and the Bdoavos of which Thucydides speaks 
is not anything that did happen, but only something that some 
people thought might happen. 

The question seems to come to this, Are we certain enough of 
the text of Plutarch to accept caradevoOerras as the right reading 1 
Can dréogpagtav be taken to include stoning ? The words per’ aixias 
dvedeiv in Dioddros are likely to be a genuine part of the decree 
proposed by Dioklés. But perhaps the statement in c. 33 that 
hig motion was carried (rd mAnOos tHv Atoxdéovs youn éxvpwce), 
might be satisfied, especially when Diodéros is the reporter, if the 
final vote was for death in a milder form. Hermokratés, though 
he was hooted, might prevail so far as this; so might Gylippos, 
who also pleaded for mercy. 


The opposition of Hermokratés to the death-sentence is not 
mentioned by Thucydides ; but, recorded as it is both by Diodoéros 
and Plutarch, we may accept it as coming from Philistos. From 
Plutarch I further infer that Philistos recorded the opposition 
of Gylippos, which Thucydides implies. But Dioddros goes on to 
make an astounding blunder. He gives (xiii. 20-32) two speeches, 
one against, the other for, the slaughter of the generals. The 
first is put into the mouth of an old Syracusan named Nikolaos, 
who had lost two sons in the war; the second, in forgetfulness of 
Thucydides, is spoken by Gylippos. It is hard to believe that 

Dioddros invented both the speeches and the situation; he was 
at once too dull and too honest. But it is likely enough that he 
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found the speeches—or their groundwork—in Timaios or some- 
where else, and that he mistook the situation. A Syracusan 
named Nikolaos may likely enough have made a speech in favour 
of mercy, and Diodéros may have mistaken the speech of some 
Corinthian on the other side for a speech of Gylippos. 

The speeches are very long, and for the most part very foolish, in 
the poorest style of rhetorical common-place. But they contain a 
few things worth notice. The speech of Nikolaos is of course rich 
in references to Sicilian history, and it also sets forth the legendary 
glories and merits of Athens in a strain almost as glowing as 
any effort of her own Isokratés. They are entitled to pity who 
were the first of mankind to raise an altar to pity (c. 22, of mparos 
Bopsy édéov xafiSpvoduerr). It concerns us more that Gelén is 
somewhat strangely said to have become leader of all Sicily by 
the willing consent of its cities (c. 22, rijs BuxeAlas dys Hy epov 
eyévero, TOV TédEwv Exovgios els rHv éEovciay exeivov mapayevouever), and 
it is added that the Syracusan commonwealth had ever since aimed 
at the same supremacy (c. 22, dn’ éxeivav trav xpdvey tis Kard Sexedias 
Hyepovias dvrirovovpes ts méAews), Whether we call this true or 
false will depend on the sense which we give to the word jyeyovia. 
One would like to know whether it is Diodéros or some earlier 
writer who uses (c. 24) the phrase MeAorovynotakds médepos. It is not 
however like translating Thucydides’ 6 méAeuos d8e by ‘“ Pelopou- 
nesian war.’ The [WeAomovynoraxds rodeos is the earlier part of the 
war, specially that of Sphaktéria. It is what Thucydides calls 
6 mparos médepos (Vv. 24. 2), 6 Sexaerns médepos (V. 25. 1), and, witha 
nearer approach to the later phrase, 6 méAeuos ék Iedemovyngoy (Vil. 
28. 5), and at the very beginning of all (i. 1. 1) 6 médeyos trav 
TleXorovynoiwy kai *AGnvaiov. Such an use of the phrase is far 
more accurate than the more common fashion, since IeAomovynotaxds 
menos Well balances the SikeAckds méAepos dde of Thucydides himself 
(vii. 85. 4). Then, with a knowledge of the eighth book of Thucy- 
dides, the orator warns his hearers that the power of Athens is by 
no means wholly destroyed (c. 25, uy olecbe tov rév ‘AOnvaiwy dhpov 
Tedéas e&noOernxevar Sia thy vy Lexedia ovpdopdy), It is stated, truly 
ov falsely, that Nikias had always been the friend of Syracuse and 
had been her recognized advocate at Athens (c. 27, ds dm’ dpyijs rip 
modtrelav Umép Supaxovcioy evetnodpevos pdvos avreinev Umép ris eis 
SixeAlav orparetas, del 8 rdv mapemiOnuovvtav Svpaxovaiav ppovri{ey kal 
mpdtevos dv diarerédexev), 
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There is less to notice in the speech so unluckily put into the 
mouth of Gylippos. He makes it a point against Nikias that, 
when Démosthenés and the whole army wished to go away 
(see p. 321), he chose to stay and make war on Syracuse (c. 32, 
6 piravOparas dtakeipevos mpds vas, AnuooOevous kal trav G\dAwy dravrey 
Bovropevor Adoat Tv moAsopKiay, pdvos €Bitoato pévew Kal mohepelv), 
And he is further made to quote the imaginary Athenian design 
that the Syracusans and Selinuntines should be made slaves and 
the other cities of Sicily brought under tribute. See above, p. 638. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 407. 


Tur TREATMENT OF THE ATHENIAN PRISONERS. 


In the decree of the military assembly as reported by Diodéros 
(xill. 19), it is ordered that for the present all the prisoners shall 
be put into the stone quarries (év pev TG mapdvri reOnvac mdvras eis 
ras Narouias), that, after some time not stated, the allies of Athens 
shall be sold and the Athenians themselves shall be set to work 
in the prison (mera 8€ ratra trois ev ouppaynoavras rois ’AOnvaiors 
AahupotwdAjjaa, rovs & ’AOnvaious epyafopévous ev TG Seopornpio k.7.d.). 

When he comes (ce. 33) to the carrying out of the decree, his 
present text says, first of all, that the allies were put to death 
along with the generals (of pév orparnyot mapaxpnua avypébnaav Kat oi 
ouppaxo), The Athenians were put into the quarries; after a 
while the mass of them were set to work in wretchedness in the 
prison for the rest of their days, but the cultivated among them 
were delivered by force by the young men (of d€ "A@nvaion mapeddO- 
aav els ras Aaropids, Gv vorepov of pev emt mdeiov mradelas peracynkdres 
ind trav vewrépwy é€aprayevres SterwOnoay, of dé Aowroi vyedov dravres 
cv TO Segpwrnpig Kaxoupevot Tov Blov olkrpas Karéotpear). 

I believe that Diodéros has here got hold of a perfectly genuine 
document and also of the genuine narrative of Philistos. Only he 
has blundered some things and left out others. If we compare his 
account with that of Thucydides, we shall see that each explains 
and fills up some things in the other. The massacre of the allies 
is too gross a blunder even for Diodéros in his worst moods. Some 
words must have dropped out of the text, telling how, according 
to the decree, the allies were first put into the quarries and 
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then taken out and sold. It is from Thucydides that we learn 
both how long the whole body were kept in the quarries and whom 
we are to understand by of cvyuaxyo: in Diodéros. First, all were 
put in the quarries as a matter of precaution (vii. 86. 1, rods pév 
@rovus rav ’AOnvaiwy Kat tov Evppdyov, émécovs €AaBov, xareBiBacav és 
Tas AGoropias, doadeorarny elvat vopicavres thy thpyow). By émré- 
gous @\aBov I understand those who became prisoners of the 
commonwealth, that is, the whole division of Démosthenés and 
a thousand of that of Nikias, as distinguished from those who 
came into private hands at the Assinaros. The vague notes of 
time in Diodéros, pera ratra and torepov, become in the narra- 
tive of Thucydides two definite periods, seventy days and six 
months (vil. 87. 1, 2, edi8ocay atrav éxdoro emi dxrad pivas KoriAny 
wdaros kat dvo KorvAas cirov ... Kal nuepas pev €Bdopnxorta twas ovTw 
SinrnOnoav dOpdor). We further learn who the cvppayo: were who 
were taken out and sold at the end of the seventy days. They 
were the allies of Athens, subject and independent, from Old 
Greece (érera, myv *AOnvaiov wat ef res Sikelwwrdv fh “Irakwrav 
Evveotpdrevoay, trois dAdous anéduvro), The Athenians and their 
Sikeliot and Italiot allies stayed in the quarries for about six 
months longer. Thucydides does not tell us what became of them 
then, though one might infer from the words in c, 87. 1 (rovs ev 
tais AGoropias of Zvpaxdotoe xakewas Tovs mMpwTovs xpovovs pere- 
xetptcav) that some change in their lot was made at the end of the 
eight months. Diodéros tells us what that change was. ‘They 
were taken out of the quarries and set to work in the prison, save 
those who in any way escaped or were released by personal favour. 

All this hangs very well together. Diodéros has clearly blun- 
dered to some extent; but he and Thucydides together supply 
us with the means of correcting his report of the decree in one 
or two points. In c. 19 he calls those who were first taken out 
and sold rovs cuppayjoarvras trois ’A@nvaios. We find from Thucy- 
dides that they were the allies of Athens from all other parts 
except Sicily and Italy. But the words in Thucydides, ef wes 
SixeAtwrdy } "Irakwwrav Evveorpdrevoay, compared with the cuppa- 
xnzavras just above, sound to me like an echo of the decree. I 
should be inclined to think that the formal words cuppaynoarras 
(or the equivalent and rather more emphatic ovorparevoarras) rois 
’AOnvaiois were used in the decree to mark the Sikeliot and Italiot 
allies of Athens, just as they are in Thucydides, and that Diodéros 
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has confusedly applied them to the more ordinary ovppayo of 
Athens. 

The end of the decree as given by Diodéros has a very odd 
sound; rots 8 *A@nvaiovs épyafopevous ev ro Seopornpio AapBaverv 
adpirewv dv0 xoinxas. On this Grote (vii. 476) remarks ; 

“One may judge of his [Diodéros’| accuracy when one finds 
him stating that the prisoners received each two chenikes of 
barley-meal instead of two kotyle; the cheenix being four times 
as much as the kotylé.” 

This is with reference to what Thucydides says about dvo xorvAau. 
Now Dioddéros may be right or wrong in his figures—I am not 
skilful either at Attic or at Winchester measures—but he in no 
way contradicts Thucydides. They speak of two different times. 
Thucydides says that the prisoners had two kotylat while they 
were in the quarries. Diodéros says that they had two chotnikes 
afterwards, when they were set to work in the prison. The Syra- 
cusans first gratified their spite by leaving the prisoners in the 
quarries to suffer, among other evils, from hunger and _ thirst. 
They gave them barely enough to keep soul and body together. 
They had half the usual allowance of an ordinary slave. (See 
Arnold’s note on Thue. iv. 16. 1.) When spite had been gratified, 
and it was thought better to make something out of the prisoners, 
when they were put to hard labour in the prison, their allowance 
of food was necessarily increased. To this day hard labour implies 
an increased allowance, and it is said that some prisoners like 
hard labour better on that account. 

At the same time it is inconceivable that the decree can have 
been worded exactly as Diodéros makes it. He has at least 
left out something. Ifthe larger allowance for the time of hard 
labour was really stated in the decree, the smaller allowance for 
the time in the quarries was surely stated also. How one yearns 
for the graven stone which may still be somewhere, like the stone 
which records the treaty between Athens and Leontinoi. 


Plutarch (Nik. 28) hurries over matters. He leaps over the 
seventy days during which all were in the quarries together. The 
distinction is made at once ; the allies and, he adds, the slaves never 
go into the quarries at all (rév 8 *A@nvaiwy rods pév olkéras dmodéabat 
kat rous GAAovs cuppdyous, abrovs b€ Kal rovs amd Tixedtas hpovpeiv ep- 
Badévras els rds daropuias), Of the removal from the quarries to 
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the prison, recorded by Diodéros and implied by Thucydides, he 
says nothing. Most of them died in the quarries of disease or 
hardship. Many however escaped, namely, those who were em- 
bezzled by private men—at the Assinaros or afterwards—and 
those who were taken for slaves, who perhaps passed themselves 
off as slaves, and who had to undergo the branding along with the 
real slaves (see p. 410). He naturally says nothing of those who, 
according to Diodéros, were released by the young Syracusans at 
the time of the@wemoval to the prison. But he too mentions the 
advantages found by those who won the regard of their masters 
by their wadeia. It is from him that we get the story of their 
repeating and singing passages of Euripidés (see p. 411). 

All this may be a little highly coloured ; but it does not seem 
to contradict the narrative of Thucydides. All that is there men- 
tioned comes just after the slaughter at the Assinaros (vii. 85. 
3, 4). Sicily was full of those who were embezzled (16 8¢ S:axAameév 
mov, Kai SuemAnoOn maca Sixeia a’tdv), But many escaped, some 
from the Assinaros—does this take in the horsemen spoken of in 
Pp. 399 ’—and some who were made slaves and afterwards ran 
away from slavery (odXot 8 duos kai dcépvyov, of pév kal mapavtixa, 
oi 8€ Kal Sovrdedoarres kai Stadidpdoxovres Uorepov). They naturally 
made their way to Katané (rovros & jy dvayapnois és Kardyny), see 


p- 414. 


NOTE XXV. p. 415. 
Tue ASSINARIAN GAMES AND COINAGE. 


THE institution of the Assinarian Games at Syracuse seems plain 
enough from the account which Plutarch (Nik. 28) gives of the 
decree proposed and carried by Dioklés, his Huryklés (see p. 404). 
The games were to be held on the anniversary of the surrender 
of Nikias at the Assinaros. Besides the fact itself, their institu- 
tion is important in two ways. As the date of the festival is 
known, we are able to reckon the days backward to the last 
battles with absolute certainty, and to the eclipse of the moon 
with a good deal of likelihood. There is also reason to believe 
that some of the finest Syracusan coins were struck with reference 
to these games, and it even seems possible that these coins may 
have formed part of the prizes of the victors. In view of the 
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connexion of these two subjects, I have put the present note at 
this point, the time of the first celebration of the games. 

The day and month come from Plutarch (Nik. 28); juépa 3 
fv rerpas Pbivovtos rot Kapvetov pnvds, dv ’AOnvaiot Merayeirviava mpoo- 
ayopevovot. Grote (vii. 478) says that we cannot safely infer that 
the Dorian Karneios and the Attic Metageitnién exactly corre- 
sponded. He places the surrender “about September 21.” It 
is perhaps possible, with Holm, to get a little nearer. The eight 
days of the retreat are clearly marked in Thucydides ; as Plutarch 
puts it (Nik. 27), Nikias was éf’ quépas oxrd Baddépevos Kal tpav- 
pari(épevos Und Tov modepiov. At the other end the date of the 
eclipse is of course absolutely fixed to August 27. The retreat 
began (see p. 352) two days after the last battle. The barrier 
at the mouth of the Great Harbour had taken three days to make 
(see above, p. 694, and p. 342). This is a point on which we may 
be sure that Diodéros is the mouth-piece of Philistos. The battles 
described in Thucydides vii. 51-53 (see pp. 326-330) took two 
days; but though Thucydides (vii. 69. 2) says éAyov ody rév Te dee 
peva edovs rov peyav, the word edéis need not imply that the making 
of the barrier began on the morrow of the second battle. It seems 
more reasonable to allow a somewhat longer time. So again we 
cannot be quite certain how many days passed between the eclipse 
on August 27 and the two days’ fighting. But the words of 
Thucydides (vii. 51. 2) seem to imply that it was more than one 
or two days; he speaks of jpépas doa adrois Sdcovy tkavat eivat. 
We thus have two periods to fill in by conjecture. We can reckon 
backwards from the twenty-sixth day of Karneios when the sur- 
render happened at the Assinaros, to the fourteenth, when the 
Syracusans began to make their barrier. But we do not know 
exactly what days those answer to in our kalendar. Even if we 
did know, we could not be quite certain as to the number of days 
on each side of the two days’ fighting in vil. 51-53. But I 
think that Holm (G. 8. ii. 404) distinctly shows that the earlier 
reckonings were too short, while that of Grote seems a little too 
long. It isa great gain to have days clearly marked, and for the 
last thirteen days the succession is marked with absolute certainty. 
I have therefore not scrupled to put the dates suggested by Holm 
in the margin. They cannot be many days wrong. But the reader 
must remember that they are only provisional, as depending on 
the time between the eclipse and the two days’ fighting, and 
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again between the two days’ fighting and the beginning of the 
barrier. 

Another question has been suggested to me by Mr. Goodwin, 
which I do not remember to have seen discussed anywhere, and 
which I should have mentioned sooner if I had heard of it 
sooner. What was the length of time between the night-attack 
on Epipolai and the eclipse? On that night the moon must have 
been something more than a new moon (see pp. 314, 317). Does 
this give time enough for the mission of Gylippos to Selinous 
and his return (see pp. 318, 319), before the eclipse? Or must 
we suppose that it was an earlier moon which gave light on 
Epipolai, and that a whole month and more passed between the 
night-attack and the tardy consent of Nikias to retreat ? 


We have wandered a good way off from the proper subject 
of this note. The coinage connected with the Assinarian games 
has been fully examined by Mr. Arthur Evans (Syracusan Medal- 
lions, p. 132 et seqq.). The coins in question are a very noble 
issue of Pentékontalitra, which are fixed by independent com- 
parison to a time soon after the year 415. Their devices seem 
certainly to connect them with the Assinarian festival. Mr. 
Evans looks on them as a revival of the Aapapériov which I 
spoke of in vol. il, p. 190. He rejects the view of the lexico- 
graphers that the Anuapériov was made out of the gifts of Damareta 
and the other Syracusan ladies, and accepts the statement of 
Diodéros (xi. 26), which I there rejected, that the Aayapérioy was 
coined out of the crown sent to Damareta by the Carthaginians. 
The argument is that, if the coins were struck out of the orna- 
ments, it would have been a gold coinage, which was not known 
at Syracuse so early, and that the existing specimens of the 
Aapapérvov are of silver. And one might add that the obvious 
answer that they might be coined out of the price of the ornaments 
would hardly apply. The story seems to imply an actual lack 
of bullion, which the ornaments supplied. Mr. Evans further 
goes into the question as to the different values of the talent, 
and rules that the crown would produce a substantial amount 
for a special coinage. 

This coinage commemorating the victory over Carthage Mr. Evans 
holds to have been reproduced in a coinage commemorating the vic- 
tories over the Athenians, and specially referring to the Assinarian 
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games. The coins have a legend A@AA, sometimes in such small 
letters as to be read with difficulty by the non-expert ; they have 
also representations of armour and weapons which seem to be the 
d0na referred to, with perhaps a special reference to the armour of 
Nikias (see pp. 400, 406). Mr. Evans collects various instances 
from Homer onwards of prizes of substantial value, and not merely 
the honorary rewards so admired by Tritantaichmés (Herod. viil. 
26), and concludes that the Athenian spoils, with perhaps some 
of the coins themselves, were distributed as prizes in the Assinarian 
games. He holds that the spoils generally, and specially the money 
poured by the captives into the shields (see p. 389), would supply 
materials for a coinage. 

I am not competent to form a judgement on minute points of 
numismatic detail; but the general argument seems one that may 
be safely followed, and I have not scrupled to speak accordingly 
in the text. The first distribution would be on September 18, 
B.C. 412, when Hermokratés was in the Augean. 

There are also coins in which Niké meets Persephoné and holds 
in her hand the aplustre of a captive vessel, with a manifest refer- 
ence to the battles in the Great Harbour. One is reminded of 
the Himeraian coins spoken of in vol. ii. p. 520. The coin is 
described and figured by Professor Salinas in the Wotzzte deglt 
Scavi communicated to the Academy of the Lincei, May, 1888, 
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NOTE XXVI. p. 442. 


Tar Laws oF Di0Ktéfs, 


THE most distinct notice of the changes made at this time in 
the Syracusan constitution does not mention the name of Dioklés, 
This is that of Aristotle, Pol. v. 3. 6 ; 

6 Ofjpos aircos yerduevos tis vikns Tov moAéyou tov mpds “AGnvaious ék 
moAitelas eis Onpoxpariay pereBadev. 

Here we must remember the peculiar sense in which Aristotle 
uses the words zoNsreia and dnpoxparia, (See above, p. 648.) Any 
one else would have called the Syracusan constitution democratic 
already, as Thucydides does in vii. 55. 2. But what Aristotle 
says quite falls in with the intelligible parts of Diodéros’ account 
of Dioklés. Diodérog had mentioned him before, as rav Syuaywyav 
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évdoféraros, in the debate about the Athenian generals (xiii. 19, 
see p. 404). He now (xiii. 35) tells us how, after the rewards 
had been voted to citizens and allies, after Hermokratés and his 
force had been sent to the war in Asia (c. 34), 

tav Snuaywyav 6 mrelora map’ adrois loxvoas Atoxdns, Emeure Tov 
Onpov peracrnoat thy moNreiav els Td KANP@ Tas dpxas StorKeir Oat, EAéaGat 
dé kat vopobéras, eis 1d tiv modireiav Siard£at, Kal vdpous xawors idia 
ovyypaya, 

They accordingly elected a commission of wise men, of whom 
Dioklés was chief (rods povyrer dtapepovras trav muderdv eidovro 
vouobéras, Sv fv émipavéoraros AtoxAjs). Dioklés was so much more 
thought of than his colleagues that their joint work was called 
by his name (rogotr@ ray dAdwv Sinveyxe ouvéces Kai b6€y, Sore tis 
vonobecias tims mavrav Kxowh ypadheions, svopacOjvat rovs vdpous Ato- 
kdéovs). These laws were adopted by other Sikeliot cities besides 
Syracuse (zodAal ray xard tiv vaoov modewv xpopmevat SueréAXecay Trois 
rourou vopors). Later Syracusan lawgivers, Kephalos and Polydéros 
(see p. 444), were looked on only as his interpreters (od8érepov 
abtrdv advdpacav vopobérny, ddd’ 4 eEnyntiy rod vouobérov). Of Dioklés 
himself we hear a good deal further on. 

All this would be perfectly clear and straightforward, if it stood 
by itself. But it is mixed up with a good deal that has a very 
legendary sound. First of all, Dioklés and his laws have already 
been mentioned in c. 33. Immediately after the account of the 
Athenian prisoners, before we come to the rewards and the expe- 
dition of Hermokratés in c. 34, we read ; 

pera O€ thy KardAvow Tov moAéuou AcoxAyns avéypaye trois Zvpaxo- 
giots rovs vdpous, Kal ouve8n mapdadokoy mepi rov avdpa rovroy yevérbat 
meptréretay. 

Diodéros then goes on to tell, in different words, the story 
which he had already told of Charéndas in xii. 19 (see vol. il. 
p. 62). We have again the prohibition of bearing arms in the 
assembly, the lawgiver’s unintentional breach of his own law, 
and the punishment which he inflicts upon himself. When he 
tells the story of Charéndas, he remarks that it was also told 
of Dioklés; when he tells it of Dioklés, he makes no refer- 
ence to Charéndas. He also, in xiii. 33, speaks of the character 
of the laws of Dioklés. He was dmapairnros év rots émirulos... 
cal okAnpas Koddf{av rots éfayaprdvovras. So in the fuller account 
of the laws in c. 35, he speaks of their severity and minute- 
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ness in the distinction of offences and portioning out of punish- 
ments ; 

pucomdynpos pev gaiverat, dia 1d mdvrav trav vowoberav mixpdrara 
mpooripa Ocivat Kard mdvrav rav ddixovvrar’ Sixaos 8’, ék rod mepirré- 
Tepoy tev mpd avtod kar’ agiav éxdorp TO emtripoy trapfa' mpayparixos 
88 Kat rodbmerpos, ex Tov may eykAnud te kat mraicua Snudowoy re Kal 
iSierikdy audaBnrovpevoy dpropévys a€i@orat ruwpias. 

He then refers to the story of his death (euapripnoe 8 abrot ri 
perv ral Thy okAnpdrynta tis uxns 7 mepl tiv redevriy meptréresa). 
Earlier in the chapter (35) he tells us of the heroic honours of 
Dioklés, of his temple, and of its destruction by Dionysios (oi 
Lvpaxovor . . . TeAeuTHTAVTA Timais Hpwikais éripnoay, Kal vedy @xodd- 
pnoav Snpocia, rév torepov bd Atovvaiov kara tiv Tetxomotiav Kabaipe~ 
bévra), After all this, he is brought in again without special 
notice as an actor in the general narrative. He comes in at the 
end of c. 59, and he is mentioned several times till we come to his 
banishment in ¢. 75, after which there is no more of him. 


It seems almost impossible that all these things can be true 
of the same man. Between the banishment of Dioklés in 407 
and the rise of Dionysios to power 1n 406-405 there is hardly time 
for Dioklés to be recalled, to die, and to have a temple built to 
him. Add to this that the story of his death is clearly that of 
Charéndas over again; add further that all that we hear of his 
laws, save the provision about the lot, seems to belong to a 
primitive lawgiver and not to a demagogue contemporary with 
Hermokratés and Athénagoras. The story of the temple can 
hardly be sheer invention; we may believe that Dionysios did 
pull down some temple, but hardly one built to his political 
opponent of a few years before. As for the story of Dioklés’ 
death, the same, as Diodéros himself observes, as that of Cha- 
rondas, it is perfectly possible that history may have so remarkably 
repeated itself; it is yet more possible that Dioklés, finding him- 
self in somewhat the same position as Charéndas, may have 
consciously imitated the act of Charéndas. But this is the kind 
of thing which, though possible, is in itself so unlikely, so likely 
to be the result of confusion in the-telling, that we ask for it 
somewhat stronger evidence than usual. We should believe it if 
we read it for ourselves in Thucydides. We should believe it 
if Plutarch reported it on the distinct evidence of Philistos. But 
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the present very confused statement of Dioddros is surely not 
evidence enough. 

That there is some confusion in his story is clear; but after 
all the confusion is not necessarily greater than that which he 
had already made in his twelfth book, when he translated the 
primitive Charéndas to the early days of Thourioi (see vol. ii. 
p- 451). There may have been an earlier Syracusan lawgiver 
named Dioklés, who had a temple built to him; the story of the 
death may belong to him, and it may have been transferred to 
Charéndas. Or again it may belong to Charéndas, and it may 
have been transferred to Dioklés. And one saying of Diodéros 
(xiii. 35) seems to point to such a primitive lawgiver. This is 
when he says that later lawgivers at Syracuse were called only 
the interpreters of Dioklés, because of the ancient dialect in which 
his laws were written (d:d rd rods vopous yeypappevous dpyaia Svadéxre 
Soxeiv elvar Svoxaravonrovs). Holm (G. 8. ii. 78) says truly that 
this is not likely to be the real meaning of the name efnynrat; 
but it does look as if the laws of which they were the ényyrat 
were something older than the days of Dioklés the demagogue. 
The difficulty is to find a place in Syracusan history for an earlier 
Dioklés, or indeed for any lawgiver of the type of Charéndas. 


Both Arnold (Hist. Rome, i. 440) and Grote (x. 537) accept 
the main story without much misgiving. Both accept the laws 
as the work of the demagogue Dioklés. Arnold draws his picture; 

‘A man somewhat resembling the tribune Rienzi, a sincere 
and stern reformer, but whose zealous imagination conceived 
schemes beyond his power to compass, endeavoured at once to 
give to his countrymen a pure democracy, und to establish it on 
its only sure foundation, by building it upon a comprehensive 
system of national law.” 

He tries to counect the legislation of Dioklés with the circum- 
stances of the times. He supposes a recall of Dioklés after his 
banishment, and he suggests that the disturbance which led to 
the death of Dioklés was no other than that in which Hermokratés 
was killed (see p. 505). This is tempting for a moment, and the 
more so as the words used by Diodéros about Charéndas and about 
Dioklés are not exactly the same, and those about Dioklés would 
better agree with Arnold’s view. In the story of Charédndas 
(xii, 19), he goes out against robbers (dia rots Ayords); Dioklés goes 
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out, mpocayyedbevray mrodcuiov émt tis xepas. In the Chardndas 
story we have a disturbed assembly (ékkAnolas cvvecrdons kal rapayijs 
év rois mdnbeot), while in that of Dioklés we hear generally of 
disturbance without mention of an assembly (alpuidiov ordoews kal 
rapayys Kara rv dyopday yevonerns) And the law which the law- 
giver breaks differs accordingly in the two accounts. Charéndas’ 
law was pndeva pe Srrov éxxdnoratew, while that of Dioklés was 
dy tis Grdov exov els THy ayopay mapayévnrat, Odvarov elvar modoripov. 
Here the law and its breach might refer to the dyopd at any time, 
not necessarily at the time of an assembly. This difference is 
curious; but it is hardly to be set against Diodéros’ own asser- 
tion that the two stories were the same. Arnold does not seem 
to have thought of the story of Charéndas at all, and it seems 
dangerous to guess quite so much as he seems to do. 

Grote accepts all about the laws, but doubts the story of the 
death, ‘‘a story of more than doubtful credit, and of which the 
like is recounted respecting other Grecian legislators.” Before 
Grote, Runbury (Dict. Biog., Diocles) had thrown doubt on the 
story, on account of its likeness to that of Charéndas, and the 
difficulty of “connecting it with the subsequent revolutions of 
Syracuse.” But he accepts the laws. 

Brunet de Presle (210) seems to have been the first to suggest 
that two persons are confounded in this story of Dioklés. Holm 
(G. 8. il. 78) is more distinct on the point. He accepts an earlier 
Dioklés distinct from the demagogue, and to whom a temple was 
built as a hero, 


Holm has also (G. 58. ii. 418) well pointed out the little that 
we know about the changes made by the historical Dioklés. The 
short notice of Aristotle exactly falls in with the one clear state- 
ment of Diodéros (xili. 35), émeoe tov Sipov peracricar tiv modcretay 
eis rd KAnp@ tas apxas Siocetoba. This is what Aristotle calls 
bringing in democracy. Nobody will infer that the generals were 
ever appointed by lot at Syracuse any more than at Athens; but 
it looks very much as if the generals were displaced from the 
presidency of the assembly in which we have already seen them 
(see p. 129) clothed with such large powers. In the debate in 
which Dionysios first comes forward (Diod. xiii. g1), the dpyovres 
who preside are distinct from the orparnyof who are accused, 
and, though they can impose a fine. for breach of order, they 
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seem to have no power of stopping the debate (see p. 541). 
This certainly seems to have been one of the changes brought in 
by Dioklés. We may further guess that the breach of order 
committed by Dionysios—besides the plainly illegal nature of 
his proposal—consisted in his speaking out of a settled order 
of speakers marked by letters of the alphabet. So at least one 
might infer from the very unlikely story which comes first under 
his name among Plutarch’s Apophthegmata ; Asovtowos 6 mpeoBv- 
TEpos, KAnpoupéveoy Kata ypauudrov Snunyopovvrwy, ws edeye TO M, mpds 
roy elmrdyta, pwpodoyets, Atcoviote, povapynow pev ovv elme. 


On the whole, we may very safely accept Dioklés the demagogue 
as an author of democratic changes in the interval between Athe- 
nian and Carthaginian invasion. We may believe that in this story 
of Dionysios we have got hold of one of those changes. And we 
can have little doubt in believing that it was Dioklés who proposed 
the sentence of banishment against Hermokratés and his col- 
leagues. Anything further, above all the existence of an earlier 
Dioklés, it is wiser to leave open. The grievous thing is that we 
have not a single Syracusan inscription to throw any light on 
these constitutional matters. For some Sikeliot cities, at least in 
later times, we are better off. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 493. 
Toe Return oF HeRmoxrartés. 


XENOPHON (Hell. i. 4. 1) says distinctly that Hermokratés and 
his brother Proxenos were among the envoys and others whom 
Pharnabazos had with him when he purposed to take them all 
upto Sousa, He gives the list of envoys from Athens and Argos, 
and adds; 

éropevovro S€ cal Aaxedatpovioy mpéoBes Tacummidas Kal érepot, pera 
8¢ rovray xal ‘Eppoxparys, 78n pevyav ex Svpaxovedr, cai 6 ddekpds avrov 
IIpdfevus, nal PapvdBalos pév rovrovs Tye. 

None of them reached Sousa. Pharnabazos and the envoys 
spent the winter of 409~—408 at Gordieion (Ib. 4. 2, év Topdelp 
dvres Tov xeudva), With the spring (dpxopévou rod fpos) they set out 
to go to the King, but on their way they met Cyrus, whose coming 
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put an end to their mission. The Athenian and Argeian envoys 
were kept in Asia three years (Ib. 4. 7). Nothing is ssid of Her- 
mokratés and Proxenos. It is not even clear that they got as far 
as Gordieion. 

We next hear of Hermokratés at Messana (Diod. xiii. 63) with 
the gifts given him by Pharnabazos. He hires mercenaries and 
builds ships. His work at Selinous and his campaign against 
Panormos are all put (cf.c.54) in the Athenian archonship of Dioklés, 
that is the year 409-408; while his work at Himera and his 
death are placed (c. 68, 75) in the archonship of Euktémén, that 
is 408-407. : 

Here seems a great deal to get into the first half of the year 
408. But on the one hand Xenophén does not necessarily imply 
that Hermokratés was even at Gordieion, much less that he went 
so far as to meet Cyrus. On the other hand the usual chronology 
of Diodéros is not so precise as to hinder us from placing the 
warfare at Panormos in the latter half of our year 408. It is 
enough if Hermokratés comes into Sicily within the official year 
of Dioklés, in the first half of 408; and this he may easily have 
done, if we suppose that he left Pharnabazos before he set out to 
go to Sousa, perhaps even before he went to Gordieion at all. 

Holm (G. S. ii. 424) discusses other views. There can at least 
be no need, first to carry Hermokratés to Sicily, then back to Asia, 
and then back to Sicily again. 


NOTE XXVIII. p. 520. 
THe CARTHAGINIAN CAMPS BEFORE AKRAGAS, 


Tue description given by Diodéros, xiii, 85, runs thus ; 

ot 8€ Kapynddmor ras duvdpes dtaBiBaoavres els thy Stxediav, dveCevéay 
émt rv mow trav ’Akpayavrivey, kai dvo mapepBodrds émoicavro, piav 
pev exi rivav ohav, ep dv rovs re “IBnpas xai twas tov AiBvwv eratav 
eis rerpaxtopuplove’ ryv 8 aAAnv ove Gmobev trys wmédews rromodpevot, 
rappe Babeig xal xdpakt mepseAaBov. 

In writing the first sketch of my narrative on the spot it did 
not come into my head that the Addo here spoken of could be 
other than the heights on the left bank of the Akragas. The Cam- 
panians were clearly set there to keep the way from Cela, and to 
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meet any help coming to Akragas from that side. This we find 
them doing at the beginning of chapter 87. It is strange then 
that Siefert (Akragas 40) and other earlier enquirers should have 
placed the camp of the Iberians on the same side as the main 
camp, only further inland, on the hills west of the Hypsas. But 
it is more strange that Schubring, who knew the ground, should 
(Historische Topographie von Akragas, 67) also have placed it 
there. Grote’s instinct saw the right place, and he answered 
Siefert (x. 590). Holm (G. S. ii. 426) argues the point, and 
makes it, I think, perfectly clear. 

The only question that can be raised is whether Diodéros, when 
he says (c. 87) that the Iberians and others were sent to meet 
the Greek force coming from Gela, means that no Iberians had been 
placed on the east side of the town before. His words are; 

‘Tpidxov b€ mvOduevos thy trav modepiwy Epodov, dméecredev adrois 
dmavrav rovs te “IBnpas kat Kapmavols kat tav dAAwv ok éAdtrous Tap 
TETpAKLopUploy, 

Grote seems to think that it was now that Iberians were sent 
for the first time to oceupy the eastern post. But the words 
of ¢. 85 certainly seem to imply the making of two camps from 
the beginning. They give the main and formal account, to be 
assumed in what follows. Holm, who is quite distinct as to the 
eastern camp in p. 90, says at this point; “Thm [the Greek 
army| sandte Himilkon die Iberer und Kampaner und ausserdem 
40,000 Mann anderer Truppen entgegen.” I cannot help thinking 
that by the words in c. 87 Diodéros simply means that he ordered 
the troops quartered on the eastern hill to go and meet the 
Greeks. That is, the forty thousand inc. 85 and the forty thousand 
in c. 87 are the same body of men. Dioddros indeed describes 
them differently; in the first place, they are Iberians with some 
Libyans ; in the second, they are Iberians and Campanians and 
some others not named. This is just the kind of thing in which 
Diodéros was likely to be confused or even contradictory. But 
I do not see that he is contradictory. It may very well be that 
he leaves out the Campanians the first time, and that the rweés 
rav AcBvey in the one account are the same as the of 4\Aoe in the 
second. We need not press the words so closely as to suppose 
two parties of 40,000, though, if any one pleases, he may under- 
stand that Himilkén told the 40,000 on the eastern hill to go 
down, and sent other 40,000 to help them. 
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It should be noticed that (see p. 521) the Akragantines plant 
their Campanians on the hill of Athéné, clearly to watch the 
Punic foree. to the east of them. This may be turned either for 
or against the belief that among those whom they had to watch 
were other Campanians. 


NOTE XXIX. p. 561. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF HERMOKRATES. 


Or the historic daughter of Hermokratés, who, so unluckily 
for herself, became the wife of Dionysios, the name seems not to 
be known. But the imagination of a late Greek writer provided 
her with a sister, and provided that sister with many strange 
adventures. The writer, who has been placed at different dates 
from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, bears 
the name of Charitén of Aphrodisias. This some have thought 
to be an assumed name, befitting the author of a love-story. That 
such an one at such a date should have picked out a daughter 
of Hermokratés of Syracuse for his subject is passing strange 
and awakens a certain interest in the man and his work. It 
is curious to see the writer's way of treating names which are so 
familiar to us. The story is perhaps about as far removed from 
historic truth as the Macbeth of Shakespere and the Ivanhoe of 
Scott. Anyhow it is a story of straightforward human passion, 
which is healthy reading after much of Plato and Theokritos. 

That either a real or an assumed Charitén of Aphrodisias should 
write in the character of a secretary of Athénagoras, a man whom 
we know only from his one precious speech in Thucydides (’A@nva- 
yépou rod pyropos imoypageds, i, 1), is startling enough. Hermo- 
kratés (‘Eppoxpdrys, 6 Suppaxovoiwy orparnyds, 6 vkjoas ‘A@nvaiovs) 
lives quietly on at Syracuse after the defeat of the Athenians. He 
has a daughter of wonderful beauty, Kallirhoé by name, who is 
sought in marriage, like another Agaristé of Sikyén, by many 
private men and many sons of tyrants (urnorijpes xaréppeov els 
Suppaxoveas iSia@rai re kal maides trupdvvwv, ovk éx uxedlas pdvov, dAAd 
kal ¢€ "IraXlas xat ’Haelpov). The names of these tyrants have 
dropped out of Sicilian history. The thought of Epeiros may 
have been suggested by several later events, or even because 
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Agaristé had (Herod. vi. 127) a Molottian wooer. There was 
also a certain Chaireas, whose beauty equalled that of Achilleus 
or Alkibiadés; he was son of Aristén, the man next in eminence 
to Hermokratés in Syracuse (ra mpara év Suppaxotcats pera ‘Eppo- 
Kpdrnv depouevov), but opposed to him in politics (év adrois modtrexds 
gédvos), In him one seems to see the Corinthian Aristén turned 
into a Syracusan. Youth and maid meet by chance; mutual love 
follows; Chaireas has no hope of the daughter of his father’s rival; 
but the two are betrothed by a kind of irregular decree of the 
Syracusan people assembled in the theatre. A vdutpos éxkdyoia is 
held, and the debate takes this unexpected turn ; 

avyxabecbeis ody 6 Sipyos tovro mp@rov cai. . . éBda* Kadds ‘Eppo- 
Kpdtns, péyas otpatnyds, c@fe Xaipéav, rodro mp@rov r&yv tpomaioy. 7 
MONS pYNoTEvETAL TOUS ydpous onpepov GAAnAwY aglas Tis dv}p pnvicee 
Tv exkAnoliay éxeimy fis 6 "Epws fv 6 mapaywyds. avnp dé piddmarpis 
‘Eppoxparns dvreureiv ove ndvunbn rp médder Seopevy, xaravetoavros bé 
avtou mas 6 Sypos eLenndqoe tov Oedrpov. 

(Kadés is here used in the later sense, and there is clearly 
something wrong in the text about dgiws. Has détovs dropped 
out 1) 

The two are married, to the wrath of the suitors, the tyrant 
of Akragas and the son of the tyrant of Rhégion among them 
(i. 2). Many strange things happen. Kallirhoé is buried alive; 
she is carried off from her tomb by a pirate Thérén. She comes 
near to Athens, where there are archons more stern—at least to 
evil-doers—than tyrants (i, 11, "Apetos mayos eiObs éxet Kal dpyxovres 
tupdvvwy Bapvrepo). She calls on her father who had overcome 
the Athenians (ov per, & mdrep, év tadry th Oaddoon rpiaxocias vais 
"AOnvatov karavaupaxynoas ... Taxa b€ ayopdoe tis THY ‘Eppoxpdrous 
Ovyarépa Seonérns *A@nvaiwy). She is sold in Ionia to a certain 
Dionysios, neither of Syracuse nor of Hérakleia, who marries her. 
Chaireas, after catching Therén, who is impaled by decree of a 
Syracusan assembly (iii. 4, viii. 7), is himself sold in Ionia and 
is very nearly crucified (iv. 4). A satrap or two come in, as 
also Stateira wife of the Great King and the Great King himself, 
Artaxerxes, and we see them at home at Babylon. Chaireas takes 
service with the revolted Egyptians and does wonderful exploits, 
taking Tyre and Arvad, and restoring his captive wife to the 
Great King. In the end Chaireas is able to bring back his own 
lost. wife, to the delight of her father and of all Syracuse, and 
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we have another picture of a Syracusan assembly, in which every- 
thing is settled happily. 

The story in short is much on a level with the Epistles of 
Phalaris, except that the writer most likely did not expect his 
romance to be believed It is a strange accident of fortune that 
this kind of thing should have been preserved, while Philistos 
and the Airvaia of Eschylus and all the documents of free Syra- 
cuse have perished. And. several scholars seem to have given 
quite as much time and pains to Charitén as they could have 
given to Philistos. 


NOTE XXX. p. 564. 
Tur CARTHAGINIAN SIEGE OF GELA. 


THE action of the Carthaginians and of Dionysios before Gela 
is not hard to understand on the spot. Grote’s narrative (x. 621 
et seqq.) gives but little notion of it. It is wonderful how well 
he understood the topography of Syracuse in his library; but he 
had not such good materials for Gela and other places. The siege 
was well worked out by Schubring (Alt-Sicilien, 79 et seqq.), who 
gives a very good map of the surrounding country, which is mainly 
followed by Holm in his second volume. ‘There is little difference 
between Schubring and Holm, and where there is any, I am in- 
clined to go with Holm, He brings (see his map and ii. 429) the 
Carthaginian camp nearer to the sea than Schubring does, and 
he brings the camp of Dionysios nearer to Gela. Neither seems 
to have thought of the western mouth of the Gelas which Mr. 
Evans and I believed ourselves to have found to the west of the 
hill of Apollén (see vol. i. p. 402). But, as we all put the attack 
of the fleet at that point, the question does not affect the history 
of the battle. 

According to Diodéros (xiii. 109), Dionysios makes three divisions 
of his foot. The course of the first is plain enough; & rdyya 
mowjoas Tav Suxedwradv, ols mpocérater, dpiorepa tiv médw Exovras ert 
tiv xdpaka Tay évavrioy mopeveoOat. In an inland march north of the 
town, they would of course have the town to their left. It is hard 
to see what Grote meant when he said (x. 622) that ‘they were 
ordered to march on the right or western side of the town of Gela.” 
Then follow the words, rd 8 érepov rdypa ovppdyov Karacrysas, 
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exehevoe Se£ta thy méAw Eyovras éretyecOar map’ adrdv révaiyaddy, This 
is perfectly clear; but no one who has not been there would think 
for a moment what a narrow and sandy path it is, at present at 
least, by which they must have gone. One is tempted to think 
that the coast must have been different, but at all events the 
passage proves that there was room for a march between the town- 
wall and the sea. The third division is thus described; airés 8 
exo Td trav picbopdper cuvraypa Sia THs méAews Sppnoev émi tov rémov 
ov Ta pnxavnpata Tov Kapyndoviev qv. This I should understand of 
a march through the town, that is along the ridge of the narrow 
hill, to the north-west end of Lindioi. The orders given to the 
horse are; éredav twat rors meCods dppnpévovs, SeaBjvae rdv morapdy 
kai 7d medtov xabinmdferbar dy pév dpaor rots idiovs mporeportyras 
cuverapBaverbar rs paxns’ dv & nrarrapevovs, Séyerba rods OdiBo- 
pévous, 

The fleet was specially to co-operate with the Italiots, but their 
several attacks were to be made at two different points. This, I 
think, is plain from c. 109, 110; 

Tois €v Talis vaval mapnyyelde, mpos THY TOY Iraktwrav epodov rH mapep- 
Body T&v modepioy émimredoa, edxaipws 8 airdv momwcdvrev rd Tapay- 
yerder, of pév Kapynddriot mpds ékeivo rd pépos mapeBonOour, dveipyovres 
Tovs €k T@V vedv anoBaivovras’ Kat yap oS dxupwpévoy Td pépos elxov 
dmav to mapa tov aiywddv ths otparomedetas, of 8 “Iraki@rat kara 
rouroy Tov Kaipoy mapa thy Oadarrav Td wav Stavvcavres, emebevto Ti 
mapepBorpn Tov Kapyndovioy, trols mdelorovs evpdvres mapaBeBonOnxoras 
€xi ras vais. 

The point to which the Carthaginians went to defend the camp 
against the fleet, and the point which by so doing they left open 
to the attack of the Italiots, are clearly distinct. The point of 
attack of the fleet was surely the most distant, at the point where 
the western part of the camp, the nearest to the sea, was less 
strongly fortified. The point where the Italiots attacked was 
not close on the sea, and the camp had a ditch. The Cartha- 
ginians drove them out; pdys eLéwoer rods evtds ris rappou Piaga- 
pevous; and directly after, xara ryv dvayapnow els td Tov xdpaxos 
dratvppevov everiumrav, ovx Exovres BonOeav, If we suppose the fleet 
attacking at the west end of the hill of Apollon and the Italiots 
at the east end, all fits in well. The Sikeliots come naturally 
da wediov. The only difficulty is how Dionysios and the mercenaries 
found it so hard to get through the town. 
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NOTE XXXI. p. 579. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN Dionysios AND CARTHAGE. 


I ree certain that the account of this treaty given by Diodéros 
(xiii. 114) is a genuine report of its text, though most likely 
reported in a confused and blundering way. It is drawn up ac- 
cording to the ordinary fashion of a Greek treaty. I do not 
pretend to decide whether Diodéros copied it from Philistos or 
any other writer or whether he read it for himself on a stone. 
Either way of getting at it is quite possible. The report runs 
thus ; 

riv elpnyvyy emt roiade eevro’ Kapyndoviev elvat pev rav &€€ dpyis 
drroikwy Gdovs, kal Sixavods, SeAwovvriovs te kal *Axpayaytivous, éru & 
‘Ipepaiovs’ mpds d€ rovrots TeX@ous kal Kapapiwaiovs olkeiv prev ey dret- 
xlorows tais mdAeot, dpov Sé reAciv rots KapynSoviots* Aeovrivovs b€ kat 
Mecanvious xai ScxeAovs dmavras abrovdpous eivar’ Kat Supaxovelovs pev bmd 
Atovictoy rerayGar’ ta b€ aiypddwra Kal ras vais drodotvar robs Exovras 
Tots amoBadovct. 

Here the opening clause, which would begin émi roiode eipquny 
elvas Kapyndoviots xai—are we to add Atovvoia or Svpakociois? upa- 
kootors seems most likely—is lost. We have instead Diodéros’ bit 
of narrative, rv eipnyny emt roicde Ebevro,. The clauses that follow 
seem all right as far as they go, though we cannot be sure that 
something may not have dropped out. 

It is the words Svupaxovoious imd Atovictov rerdyOa at which we 
halt. These words can never have been used in a public treaty. 
It is of course possible that no part of the treaty was public, and 
that it was not set up openly anywhere in Syracuse. Only in that 
case how was it handed on to Diodéros or his authorities ? 

The use of doo: to take in both the Old-Phenician colonies— 
and seemingly the Elymians also, as they are nowhere else men- 
tioned—seems very strange, but we have no means of correcting 
or supplying anything missing. We know that Segesta was now 
at least a dependency of Carthage; it may by this time have 
been more. The complete subjection of Eryx seems plain from 
that one of the Phoenician inscriptions in Sicily which proves 
anything for our present purposes. This is the famous votive tablet 
of Eryx, which will be found in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum, i.168 et seqq. It has been read in various ways, some 
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of them rather romantic; but the one now received is practical 
enough, and suits us very well. Himilkon son of Baaljaton 
ne soya 13 son), therefore not our Himilkén son of Hannén, 
dedicates—it does not matter to us what—to the Lady Ashtoreth 
the giver of life (nxn J>N nanwyd na); and he does it in the 
magistracy of the Shophetim Magon and Bodastrath (3p oupY 
ninwyta). These are surely local Shophetim of Eryx. (See vol. i. 
p. 288.) Or if any one chooses to take them for the Shophetim of 
Carthage, that would only mark a more complete subjection. In 
either case Eryx was now completely under Punic dominion, and 
we shall see presently that the Elymians did not like that state of 
things. We now also come to coins of Eryx in which we are 
spared all trouble about a1z, as the name takes the Semitic shape 
of yaw. (See Head, 120.) 

The other Pheenician inscriptions in Sicily are of little historic 
importance. The masons’ marks, as I take them to be, on the 
walls of Eryx (C. I. 8. i. 175), I have already spoken of out of 
due time. (See vol. i. p. 280.) I will not err again in the like sort 
by saying a single word now about an inscription, and more than 
an inscription, from unborn Lilybaion. One from Motya (C.1. 8. i. 
176) may very well be of this time, and cannot be much later. 
But it records only the name of Matar the potter, Of two from 
Panormos (C. I. 8. 166-168) one can hardly be read by the best 
Semitic scholars, and at most it gives us only a name. The other 
does no more; the name is Asdrubal; but we cannot connect its 
bearer with the line of Barak. 


INDEX 


A. 


Achaian League, its constitution the 
pattern of democracy, 647. 

Adénia at Athens, 114. 

fEtna, eruption of, 37. 

Aitna, name of Inessa, 578. 

Agatharchos, commands the Syracusans 
in the Great Harbour, 328. 

Aigina, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Aiolians against Aiolians, 336. 

Aitolians serve under Athens, 337. 

Akarnaniaus serve under Athens, 337. 

Akragas, neutrality of, 26, 290, 317; 
allied with Athens, 76; Selinuntine 
refugees received at, 470; threatened 
by Hannibal, 515; preparations for 
defence, 516-518; refuses Hannibal's 
offers, 520, 521; beginning of the 
Blege, 521, 522; destruction of the 
tombs, 523; generals refuse to sally, 
527; they are stoned, 529; the town 
forsaken, 532-534; the flight, 534, 
535; entry of the Carthaginians, 5 36 ; 
burning of temples, 537; Olympieion 
unfinished, 1b.; winter quarters of 
Himilk6n, §38 ; the fugitives accused 
to Syracusan generals, 539; subject 
to Carthage, 580; site of the Cartha- 
ginian camps, 728, 729. 

Akraian cliff, Athenians attempt to 
reach, 374-377; position of, 704. 

Alexander, releases the Geloan Apollén, 
564; his study of Philistos, 603. 

Alkibiadés, compared with Hermo- 
kratés, 50; beginning of his import- 
ance, 86; his designs, 88, 636-640 ; 
appointed general, 93; his speech 
on the Sicilian expedition, 96-100; 
charged with impiety, 110; sets forth 
untried, 111; his plan of campaign, 
142, 143; his diplomacy at Messana 
and elsewhere, 147; his speech at 
Katané, 151; effects of his policy, 
153; his recall, 154; his action againat 
Athens, 7b.; his treason at Messana, 
179; his speech and counsel at Sparta, 
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198-200, 637; his intrigues with Tis- 
saphernés, 422; meets Sikeliot :ene- 
mies at Kyzikos, 428. 

All the Syracusans,” how taken, 106, 
150. 

Alliance between stronger and weaker, 
336. 

Allies of Athens, their treatment at 
Syracuse, 717. 

Ambrakia, its help to Syracuse, 233, 
339: 

America compared with Sicily, 52-54. 

Amoryés of Jasos, sold to Tissaphernés, 


421, 

Auapos, battle by, 222; crossed in 
Athenian retreat, 374. 

Andokidés, his embassies to Sicily and 
elsewhere, 75; his command at 
Korkyra, 618, 625. 

Andros, exiles from, 209. 

Antandros, action of the Sikeliots at, 
428, 433. 

Antiochos, relations of Thucydides to, 
595; loss of his History, 604. 

Groot, 335. 

Apollén, founder of Thourioi, 12; his 
statue sent to Tyre, 563 ; released by 
Alexander, tb. 

Archidamos, the younger, 106. 

Archonidés, Sikel king, his death, 236. 

Archonidés, father of Philistos, 600. 

Argos, its contingent to Athenian army, 
132, 302, 303, 337; their exploits 
on Epipolai, 219. 

Aristarchos, general under the Four 
Hundred, 640. 

Aristén, his improvement of Syracusan 
naval tactics, 293, 294; his stratagem, 
297; his death, 355. 

Aristophanés, reference to Lachés, 37 ; 
to Sicilian expedition, 106, 107; his 
treatment of Lamachos, 145; refer- 
ences to Carthage, 615, 639, 640; his 
play of TppaAns, 639, 640; his men- 
tion of Stilbidés, 692. 

Aristotle, on democratic changes at 
Syracuse, 441 ; on the three forms of 
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government, 648; his peculiar use of 
the words dnyoxpatia and modkrea, 
649; on constitutional changes at 
Syracuse, 722, 726. 

Arkadians, hired by Corinth, 280; 
serve under Athens, 337. 

Arnold, T., on the Leontine alliance, 
630; on Leén, 659; on the occu- 
pation of Epipolai, 661; on the 
KUcdos, 663; on the counter-wall, 
667, 668; on the fortification of the 
cliff, 669; on the last Athenian en- 
campment, 686; on Dioklés, 725. 

Artas of Messapia, his contingent to 
Athens and hospitality, 304, 305; 
mention of him by Thucydides, 683 ; 
by other writers, 684-685. 

dpros, use of the word, 685. 

Asiné, gathering of ships at, 232. 

Assemblies under tyrants, 561. 

Assinarian Games, 404, 415, 719. 

Assinaros, river, 393, 706, 707; Athenian 
slaughter at, 393-395; trophies by 
its banks, 400; tomb near, 402. 

Astyochos, his intrigues withstood by 
Hermokratés and Dorieus, 422- 


25, 
Adhenaguiae his position, 121, 122; 
his speech at Syracuse, 125-128 ; his 
definition of democracy, 127, 644- 
650. 

Athénaios, on Lais, 651. 

Athens, Athenians, natural feeling to- 
wards, 2, 3; intervention in Sicily, 
2; its effect in Sicily, 4-6; in Old 
Greece, 4, 5; its beginnings, 7 ; 
treaties with Rhégion and Leontingi, 
7, 19, 21-23; with Segesta, 7, 8, 84, 
642 ; designs in the West, 8-10, 198 ; 
designs in East and West compared, 
15, 16; designs on Carthage, 16, 17, 
198, 615, 641; relations to the colo- 
nies of Corinth, 18, 19; delay of action 
in Sicily, 23-25; its beginning, 25 ; 
help voted to Leontinoi, 29; first 
fleet sent to Sicily, 29, 30; taking 
of Mylai, 31; of Messana, 32; re- 
newed alliance with Segesta, 33, 643; 
with the Sikels, 34; new Sikeliot 
embassy, 35, 36; interests in Sicily 
ruined by affair of Pylos, 38; in- 
action, 45 ; designs in Sicily, 57, 48; 
generals accept the peace of Gela, 64 ; 
embassy to Sicily in 422, 74-77; 
causes of the Sicilian expedition, 79, 
81; positiontowardsSpartaand Argos, 
85,86; new generation, 87; embassy 
to Segesta, 90; warfare in Argolis and 
Thrace, 91; expedition voted, 93; 
renewed debate, 94-104; alliances, 
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94, 97; popularity of the expedition, 
105; oracles and omens, 105~108; 
estimate of the expedition, 108, 109; 
greatness of the armament, 111, 112; 
sailing of the fleet, 113, 114; official 
class, 124; meeting of the fleet at 
Korkyra, 130; its numbers and 
character, 131-134; effect of its 
greatness, 134; its voyage to Rhé- 
gion, 134-139; council of the 
generals, 141-146; first defeat of 
the army, 153; diplomatic and 
military action under Alkibiadés, 
147-153; his recall, 154; ineffec- 
tive action in western and north- 
ern Sicily, 155-160; first encamp- 
ment and battle before Syracuse, 
162-175, 653-656; relation to colo- 
nies and allies, 190, I9I, 335; 
dealings with the Sikels, 195, 204; 
return to Katané, 7b.; embassy 
to Carthage, 196; horsemen and 
money sent to Sicily, 203; siege of 
Syracuse begun, 207; occupation of 
Epipolai, 211, 659-662; wall-build- 
ing, 215-255, 662-672 ; fleet in the 
Great Harbour, 226; negotiations 
for surrender of Syracuse, 228, 238; 
need of reinforcements, 261 ; letter of 
Nikias, 264-276 ; estimate of Nikias, 
274, 275; second armament voted, 
275; second Sicilian expedition, 276; 
growth asa naval power, 281 ; nature 
of Atienian power, 282; naval tac- 
tics, 293, 294; first defeat at sea, 295- 
299; gives Sparta a casus belli, 301 ; 
despondency after the night-hattle, 
320; the higher ground of Syracuse 
forsaken, 341, 686-688 ; preparations 
fur last battle, 342, 343; the last 
hope, 344; appeal to Athenian feel- 
ings, 346; despair after last battle, 
356; plans of retreat, 362; burial of 
their dead, 364, 365 ; number of the 
prisoners at Assinaros, 398 ; escape of 
the horsemen, 399; end of the inva- 
sion, 411 ; revival of Athenian power, 
412; possible results of success in 
Sicily, 413; revolt of the allies, 416 ; 
change in position after the medism 
of Sparta, 418 ; domestic revolutions, 
422,426; victory over the Corinthian 
alliance, 427; treatment of Mélos, 
490; three stages in their designs on 
Sicily, 640, 641 ; embassies to in 416, 
642-644; treatment of the prisoners, 
716-719. 

*AOnvaioy TModrteia, 8, 659. 

Athés, storm off, inscription commem- 
orating, 427. 
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Attic dialect, abiding dominance of, 
605. 
Attica, invasion of, 301. 


B. 


Bauer, A., on Thucydides, 590. 

Beloch, J.,quoted, 79; on the torch-race 
at Neapolis, 621. 

Belvedere, importance of the point, 208, 


213. 
Body-guard, essence of tyranny, 555- 
8 


559. 
Boiotia, its help to Syracuse, 279, 339. 
Boiotians against Boiotians, 336. 
Bribery, frequency of, 65. 
Brikinniai, its position and occupation, 


70, 71. 

Brunet de Presle, on an earlier Dioklés, 
726. 

Buffalaro, not Labdalon, 213: prob- 
able fort on, 257. 

Bunbury, Sir E. H.,on Syracusan topo- 
graphy, 2; on Philistos, 599. 

Burial truce, forgotten after last battle, 
356. 

Butler, Joseph, quoted, 108. 


C, 


Calogero, Saint, 513. 

Campanians, first to enter Selinous, 463, 
729; new Carthaginian levy of, 514, 
526; in the service of Akragas, 519, 
521, 730; mutiny, 531; join Car- 
thaginians, 532. 

Carthage, designs of Athens on, 16,17, 
615, 637, 641 ; references to in Aris- 
tophanés, 17, 615, 616; causes of 
her inaction in Sicily, 7b.; refuses 
help to Segesta, 84; Hermokratés’ 
proposes embassy to, 119; Athe- 
nian embassy to, 196; her neutrality 
during Athenian war, 446, 447 ; be- 
comes a land-power, 448; debates 
in the senate, 449; accepts submission 
of Segesta, 450; dealings with its 
mercenaries, 452; service of its citi- 
zens, 454; relations to Selinous, 461; 
increased dominion in Sicily, 491, 
B13; mew coinage, 491-493; de 
signs for the conquest of all Sicily, 
509; first colony in Sicily, §10 ; 
luxury of citizens in the camp, 531; 
value for Greek art, 537; citizens at 
the siege of Gela, 569; mistress of 
Greek cities, 580; the Phoenician 
cities in Sicily called its colonies, 581 ; 
views of Alkibiadés, 637; treaty with 


Dionysios, 734, 735: 
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Cassibile. See Kakyparis. 

Cava Spampinato, Athenian march 
through, 375; way to the Akraian 
cliff, 704. 

Cavallari, S., on Temenités, 658. 

Cavallata. See Erineos. 

Centuripa, joins the Athenians, 205 ; its 
action for Athens, 291. 

Chaireas, husband of Kallirhoé, 730, 731. 

Chairephén, mention of in Aristophanés, 
107, 

Chalkis, its treatment by Athens, 185. 

Chariklés collects forces, 302, 303. 

Charitén, his romance of Chaireas and 
Kallirhoé, 730-7332. 

Charoiadés, his command in Sicily, 29 ; 
his death, 31. 

Charéndas, his death and that of 
Dioklés, 724-726. 

x7nAy, nature of, 689. 

Chios, contributes ships, 131; revolts 
against Athens, 419. 

Choirades, islands off Taras, 684. 

Cicero, M., his judgement of Philistos, 
603, 604. 

Cicero, Q., his study of Philistos, 603. 

Clasen, Ch., on Timaios, 609. 

Coinage, Syracusan, commemorating the 
victory at the Assinaros, 415, 721, 
722; Carthaginian, before the expe- 
dition of Hannibal, 492; after the 
treaty with Dionysios, 586. 

Coins, carried by the Athenians sol- 
diers, 388. 

Collmann, W., on Diodéros, 607, 609. 

Colonna Pizzuta, 401. 

Columba, quoted, 26, 27. 

Corinth,Corinthians,relationsto Athens, 
18; war with Korkyra, 19, 20; war 
in Thrace, 21 ; Syracusan embassy to, 
181; help given to Syracuse at Sparta, 
197; measures planned with Gylippos, 
203; help to Syracuse, 232, 233, 339; 
the ships reach Syracuse, 256; help 
given to the wall-building, 258; zeal 
for Syracuse, 279; fresh ships sent to 
Sicily, 280; envoys in Sicily, 289; 
exploit of one of them, 291; the 
fleet watched by Konén, 304; urge 
the death of Nikias, 405, 713; alliance 
defeated at Kynosséma, 427; dealings 
with Potidaia, 623, 624. 

Cretan bowmen serve under Athens, 
132, 337: 

Gwikliiski, on Thucydides, 591, 594. 


D. 


Daimachos, agent of Hermokratés, 674. 
Aayuapériov, coinage, revival of, 721. 
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Daphnaios, Syracusan general before 
Akragas, 526; estimate of his con- 
duct, 528; put to death, 561. 

Daskén, Athenian camp by, 166, 652- 


655. 

Dekeleia, its fortification suggested by 
Alkibiades, 199 ; occupation of, 301 ; 
effect of, 320. 

Delphoi, Syracusan treasury at, 415. 

Démarchos, Syracusan general, 431 ; 
put to death, 561. 

Démétrios, comic poet, on Artas, 684, 


5. 

Democracy, defined by Athénagoras, 
126, 644-650; its tendencies, 276, 
277; effect of, 331; definition and use 
of the word, 645-648 ; special use by 
Aristotle, 648, 649. 

dnpoxparia, Sjyos, use of the words, 649, 
650, 

Démos, despot, 116; tyrant, 19t. 

Démosthenés, his action at Pylos, 38; 
commander of second expedition, 275, 
278; sets sail, 302; his fort opposite 
Kythéra, 303 ; collects forces during 
voyage, 304; his plans on arrival, 
307-309; attacks the Syracusan wall 
unsuccessfully, 309 ; attempt on Epi- 
polai, 309-316; counsels retreat, 
320, 323; his counsel after last 
battle, 371; panic in his division, 
381; his division overtaken, 381 ; 
surrender, 387; tries to kill himself, 
388, 709; his death, 406, 711-714; 
does not reach the Kakyparis, 704; 
place of his surrender, 708, 

Démostratos, proposes full powers for 
Athenian generals, 104, 105. 

Devestationsfrage, 591. 

Dexippos, commands at Akragas, 519, 
530; suspicions against, 529; coim- 
mands at Gela, 547; refuses the 
offers of Dionysios, 550; sent back 
to Peloponnésos, 559. 

Dictatorship, Roman, 554, 555. 

Diodéros, 1 ; his account of the taking of 
Mylai, 31; his confusions, 152; his 
account of Gylippos, 242; chief 
authority for Syracusan invasion, 
437; his treatment of dates, 626; 
on the embassy of Gorgias, 629; on 
the first Athenian encampment, 656 ; 
on the Athenian fortifications, 673 ; 
on the wall of Gylippos, 681, 682; 
on the battles in the Great Harbour, 
693-699 ; follows Philistos, 694; on 
the correspondence of Nikias, 700; 
on the treatment of the prisoners, 
716-719; on Dioklés, 722-726; on 
the return of Hermokratés, 728; on 
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the siege of Akragas, ib.; on the 
siege of Gela, 732, 733; on the treaty 
with Carthage, 734. 

Diodotos, his speech in Thucydides, 60. 

Diogenés Laertios, on Polykritos, 604. 

Dioi, hired by Athens, 302. 

Dioklés, 438; his proposal in the mili- 
tary assembly, 404; his real and 
alleged legislation, 442-444, 723- 
726; legend of his death, 443, 723- 
726; marches to the help of Selinous, 
47£; his negotiations with Hannibal, 
ib.; marches to Himera, 480; deter- 
mines to leave Himera, 485 ; leaves 
the dead unburied, 486 ; opposes re- 
turn of Hermokratés, 500; his banish- 
ment, 502; his democratic changes, 
723-727; Arnold’s picture of him, 
725; question of an earlier Dioklés, 
726, 727. 

Diomilos, his command on Epipolai, 
209; his death, 212. 

Dion Chrysostom, on the three forms of 
government, 648. 

Dionysios, tyrant, his castle on Eury- 
alos, 211; growth of public writing 
under, 266; his strange escape, 505 ; 
compared with Hermokratés, 506- 
509; his military reputation, 540; 
his speech in the assembly, 540-542 ; 
his fine paid by Philistos, 542 ; 
elected general, 543; his relation to 
Philistos, 544 ; procures restoration 
of the exiles, 545, 546; his conduct 
at Gela, 548, 549; returns to Syracuse 
and accuses his colleagues, 550-552; 
chosen general, 552-555; body-guard 
voted to him at Leontinoi, 556-559 ; 
established as tyrant, 558-560; mar- 
ries Hermokratés’ daughter, 561; his 
campaign at Gela, 565-570, 732, 
733; his probable treason, 570-573; 
empties Gela and Kamarina, 571, 
572; treatment of his wife, 575; 
returns to Syracuse and recovers 
power, 576-578; his treaty with 
Himilkén, 579-583; guaranty of his 
power, 583-584, 734; his treaty with 
Carthage, 584-586, 734, 735. 

Dionysios, husband of Kallirhoé, 731. 

Dionysios of Halikarnassos, his judge- 
ment on Thucydides and Philistos, 
599, 600, 602. 

Diotimos, his action at Neapolis, 14, 
621; at Sousa, 622. 

Docks, at Syracuse, 283; in both har- 
bours, 682, 683. 

Dolphins, use of, 297, 299. 

Dorians against Dorians, 318, 336; 
pean common to, 315. 
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Dorians and Ionians, their relations, 
189. 

Dorieus of Rhodes, commands the 
Thourian fleet, 421; insulted by 
Astyochos, 423; spared at Athens, 
435; put to death at Sparta, 436. 

Droysen, H., on Athens in the West, 
16; on dates in the Korkyraian war, 
620, 623; on the Peloponnesian fleet, 
628; on the speech of Hermokratés, 
632, 634. 

EK. 


Eclipses, knowledge of, 325. 
éyxdpotoy retxos, meaning of, 675-680. 
Kkkritos, Spartan commander, 279, 


339- 

Elanici. See Erineos. 

Elymians, not mentioned in Dionysios’ 
treaty with Carthage, 582. 

Empedién of Selinous, 451; his treat- 
ment by Hannibal, 472. 

Empedoklés fights against Athens, 38. 

Engines, use of, 461. 

Entstehungsfrage, 596. 

Envy of the gods, 371. 

Ephesos, honours granted to Sikeliots 
at, 433. 

Epidamnos, war of, 19; its relations to 
Corinth and Korkyra, 20. 

Epidauros (Liméra), ravage of its lands, 


03. 

Epimandra. See Timandra. 

Epipolai, use of the name, 207, 209, 318; 
left undefended, 207; Hermokratés’ 
views on, 209; Athenian designs on, 
209; Athenian occupation of, 211; 
first battle on, 212; first Athenian 
wall, 215, 216; first Syracusan 
counter-wall, 216-218; Demosthenés’ 
night attack on, 310-316; its slope, 
673. 

Epistatés, his powers at Athens, 129. 

Erasinidés, Corinthian admiral, reaches 
Syracuse, 256. 

Erineos, river, Athenian halt by, 382, 
391; its position, 706-708. 
Eryx, the Athenian envoys at, 92; its 
relations to Segesta, ib. ; sea-fight off, 
517; subject to Carthage, 582; 
Phoenician inscriptions at, 734, 735. 

Etruscans, Athenian embassy to, 196 ; 
help from, 228; Gylippos driven back 
by, 329. 

Eubvia, contingent from, 335. 

Kuesperitai defended by the Pelopon- 
nesians, 319. 

Ev’xapnia, alleged Sicilian town, 052. 

Euklés, Syracusan general, 229, 433. 

Euktémén, his Periplous, 16, 
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Euphémos, his speech at Kamarina, 
189-193; his doctrine of interest, 
189. 

Eupolis, his mention of Stilbidés, 692. 

Euripidés on Nikias’ victories, 254 ; 
favour shown to reciters of his 
choruses, 4II. 

Euryalos, use of the name, 207; oc- 
cupied by the Athenians, 211 ; ascent 
of Démosthenés by, 310. 

Eurymedén, his first mission to Sicily, 
38, 278; accepts the peace of Gela, 
64; fined, 65; commander of second 
expedition, 275; sent to Syracuse, 
ib.; joins Demosthenés, 304; shares 
in attack on Epipolai, 309; agrees 
with Demosthenés, 323; his death in 
the sea-fight, 328. 

Euthydémos, Athenian general, 275; 
eager for action, 296. 

Evans, A.J., on the Athenian military 
chest, 389; on the Assinarian coinage, 
wal, 722. 

Exainetos, his Olympic victory, 518. 


F. 


Falconara. See Assinaros, 

Festus Avienus, his mention of Eukté- 
mén, 16. 

Floridia, road from Syracuse to, 367, 
373; encampments near, 377, 379, 


704. 

Folkland at Leontinoi, 68. 

Fricke, W., on Dioddéros and Plutarch, 
607-613. 

Frontinus confounds two Hannibals, 

83. 

F Hi level of, the duaddy of Thucy- 

dides, 668, 669. 


G. 


Gela, truce with Kamarina, 46, 47; 
congress at, 46-64; Peace of, 63; 
refuses Athenian alliance, 76; its 
succours to Syracuse, 164, 170, 236, 
290; its military dependence on Syra- 
cuse in the Carthaginian war, 547; 
action of Dionysios at, 548, 549; 
siege of, 562-570, 732, 733; flight 
from, 571; fugitives from at Leon- 
tinoi, 578; tributary to Carthage, 
580. 

Gelas, river, question of its mouths, 
563, 732. 

Gellias, his death, 535, 536. 

Gelon, his memory at Syracuse, 553. 

Generals, Athenian, order of their 
names, 614. 
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Giskén, son of Hamilkar, his banish- 
ment and residence at Selinous, 449. 

Géller, F., on Topography of Syracuse, 
2; on Philistos, 597-599. 

Gongylos, brings the news to Syracuse, 
237; effect of his coming, 239; his 
death, 253; reception of his news, 
614. 

Goodwin, W. W., on the Korkyraian 
war, 623 ; on the ebeAos, &c., 672; on 
the date of the night-battle, 721, 

Gorgias, his embassy to Athens, 28, 
29, 629; not mentioned by Thucy- 
dides, 629. 

Granieri, Baron, finds tomb by the 
Assinaros, 402. 

Great Harbour, its mouth blocked, 
340; last battle in, its conditions, 
344-347; its character and incidents, 
349-355- 


Greeks in Carthaginian service, 454, 


470. 

Grote, G., his History, 1; on Thucy- 
dides, 589; his position, 591; on the 
embassy of Gorgias, 629; on Ledn, 
659; on the occupation of Epipolai, 
661; on the fortification of the cliff, 
670-672; on the last Athenian en- 
campment, 687; on Dioklés, 726; 
on the siege of Akragas, 729; on 
that of Gela, 732. 

Gylippos, son of Kleandridas, 201; his 
character, 202, 245; collects a fleet at 
Leukas, 232, 233; despair of Sicily, 
233; his voyage to Italy, 234; to 
Sicily, 235; collects contingents at 
Himera, 235, 236; news of his 
coming at Syracuse, 239, 240; his 
march, 240; yoes up to Epipolai, 241 ; 
takes command, 242; his proposals 
to Nikias, 1b.; effects of his coming, 
244; his wall, 246, 255, 257, 258, 
674-681; takes Labdalon, 246; his 
defeat and speech, 253; collects forces 
in Sicily, 281; recovers Plémmyrion, 
283-285; attacks Athenian wall, 295 ; 
his action in the night-battle, 313 ; 
collects fresh forces, 318; driven 
back by Etruscans, 329; his devices 
before the last battle, 347; blocks 
the roads, 365, 367; suspicions 
against, 384; his message to the 
islanders, 386; refuses Nikias’ pro- 
posal, 390; stops the slaughter at the 
Assinaros, 396 ; his motives, 1. ; esti- 
mates of him, 397; pleads for mercy 
to the Athenian generals, 404, 712; 
Syracusan feeling towards him, 405 ; 
Syracusan honours to, 440, 609 ; ac- 
cepts the surrender of Nikias, 710; 
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his imaginary speech against the 
generals, 714-716. 


H. 


Halikyai, possible Sikel town, 291. 
Hamilkar, versions of his death, 476, 


477. 

Hannibal, son of Giskon, Shophet, 449 ; 
his policy, 450; his powers and levies, 
454; his voyage and march to Se- 
linous, 455, 456; takes Mazara, 460 ; 
his energy, 464, 465; nature of his 
warfare, 468; his answer to Syra- 
cusan envoys, 471; his personal 
errand against Himera, 473, 477; 
his march thither, 476-479 ; spreads 
false rumours, 484; his sacrificial 
slaughter, 488, 489; his reception 
at Carthage, 490; his second com- 
mand, 514; his voyage, 519; his 
death, 534. 

Hannodn, his Periplous, 448; his banish- 
ment, 449. 

Hauptquelle. doctrine of, 611. 

Haverfield, F., his model of Syracuse, 2. 

Heidingsfeld, M., on Plutarch, 612. 

Helmbold, J., on Thucydides, 591. 

Helorine road, 166, 167, 174, 367, 3733 
course of, 705. 

Herakleia, gate of at Akragas, 522. 

Hérakleia (Italy), 14. 

Hérakleidés, general with Hermokratés, 
208, 433. 

Hérakleidés, successor of Hermokratés, 
229. 

Herakleidés, the young, his action in 
the last battle, 351, 695. 

Hérakleion, at Syracuse, 220, 688, 689 ; 
ceremonies at before the last battle, 


342. 

Hérakles, his favour to the Syracusans, 
342, 356; his festival, 342, 358. 

Hermai, breaking of, 109, I10. 

Hermokratés, son of Hermén, his first 
appearance, 48; estimate of him, 48, 
49; character and policy, 49, 50; his 
special Sikeliot policy, 50-52, 186; 
his speech at Gela, 54, 631; its com- 
position, 55, 56, 632-634; exhorta- 
tion to Sikeliot unity, 56-60, 631 ; no 
high moral ground, 60; no hint of 
federation, 61; his use of the word 
“strangers,” 61; no mention of bar: 
barians, 61,62; effects of his counsel, 
62, 63, 65; its effect on the great in- 
vasion, 67; his descent from Hermés, 
110; his position, 115, 116; his speech 
at Syracuse, 117-121; compared with 
former speech, 118; its reception, 
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121; sayings of, 168; his counsel 
after the battle, 176, 177; desig- 
nated to be general, 177, 178; his 
speech at Kamarina, 184-188; chosen 
“Sega 208; his leadership, 209 ; 

is wall, 216, 496, 497; deposed, 
229 ; his picture of Athens, 281, 282 ; 
commands on Epipolai, 310 ; his stra- 
tagem to detain the Athenians, 359- 
362; pleads for mercy to the Athenian 
pone 404, 711-714; commands 

ikeliot fleet, 419 ; his action in Asia, 
420; withstands Tissaphernés and the 
Spartans, 422, 426; encourages the 
Milesians, 425; his banishment, 429; 
accepts the sentence, 430; his secret 
plans, 431; his dealings with Phar- 
nabazos, 432; returns, 493; refused 
admission at Syracuse, 494; occupies 
Selinous, 496 ; his warfare with Motya 
and Panormos, 497, 499; takes up the 
dead at Himera, 500-502; his re- 
storation still refused, 502; his de- 
signs, 503, 504; his march to Syra- 
cuse and death, 504, 505 ; compared 
with Dionysios, 506, 507; displea- 
sure of Carthage at his acts, 509 ; 
Dionysios marries his daughter, 561 ; 
his relations to Thucydides, 596; 
Grote’s view of his speech at Gela, 
633; his speech in Timaios, 634-636 ; 
his dealings with the slave conspiracy, 
674; story of Timaios about, 711, 
712; with Pharnabazos in Asia, 727 ; 
date of hisreturn, 728 ; his legendary 
daughter, 730-732. 

Hermokratés, father of Dionysios, 506. 

Herodotus, his sojourn at Thourioi, 12 ; 
his catalogue, 334; on the three 
forms of government, 646. 

Hésychia, omen of her name, 108. 

Hicks, E. L., on Attic inscriptions, 
625. 

Himera, allied with Syracuse, 27 ; lands 
ravaged by Lachés, 36; refuses Athe- 
nian alliance, 155; joins Gylippos, 
235; its help to Syracuse cut off by 
Sikels, 290, 292; vengeance of Han- 
nibal against, 473, 477; its two 
sieges compared, 478, 479; its five 
days’ siege, 480-489 ; its people re- 
moved to Messana, 485, 486; stormed 
by the Iberians, 488; destroyed by 
Hannibal, 488, 489; its last coinage, 
492; its fugitives join Hermokratés, 


Himnilkdn, son of Baaljaton, his offering 
at Eryx, 735. 

Himilkén, son of Hanndn, colleague of 
Hannibal, 514; his human sacrifice, 
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524; intercepts Greek stores by sea, 
531; his use of bribes, 533, 551; 
winters at Akragas, 538; his de- 
signs on Gela, 547; his march 
thither, 562-564; sends Apollén to 
Tyre, 563; his treaty with Diony- 
sios, 579-585 ; his coinage, 586, 587; 
leaves Sicily, 587 

Holm, A., his History, 1 ; his position as 
a historian, 595; on Diodéros and 
Plutarch, 607-613; on the speech of 
Hermokratés at Gela, 631; on the 
first Athenian encampment, 654, 
655; on the fortification of Te- 
menités, 656, 658; on the Kv«dos, 
665; on the fortification of the 
clitf, 670; on the wall of Gylip- 
pos, 678, 679; on the last Athe- 
nian encampment, 687 ; on the Athe- 
nian retreat, 7o1; on messages to 
the Sikels, 706 ; on the surrender of 
Démosthenés, 7¢8; on Dioklés, 725, 
726; on the return of Hermokratés, 
728; on the siege of Akragas, 729 ; 
on that of Gela, 732. 

Holzapfel, L., 609. 

Homer, his catalogue, 334. 

Horsemen, Athenian, 214, 216. 

Horsemen, Syracusan, revolt against 
Dionysios, 574; therevolt put down, 
576, 577; settle at Altna, 578. 

Hybla, Galeatic, its relations to Syra- 
cuse, 27; unsuccessful Athenian at- 
tack on, 159, 161 ; ravage of its lands, 


205. 

Hykkara, taking of, 156; sale of the 
captives, 157, 271; birthplace of 
Lais, 651. 


I. 


Tasos, taking of, 420. 

Iberians, enter Selinous, 466; their 
presence at Athens, 639-641; their 
camp before Akragas, 720. 

Ietai, taken by Gylippos, 240. 

Imbros, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Inessa, Syracusan garrison at, 27, 35; 
Athenian defeat before, 35; ravage 
of its lands, 205 ; Syracusan horse- 
men at, 578. 

Inscriptions, lack of, 1. 

Tron hands, 41, 343, 697. 

Islanders, their faithfulness to Athens, 
387. 

Islands, policy of Athens towards, 191. 

Isokratés, on the three forms of govern- 
ment, 645, 646. 

Italiots, accept Peace of Gela, 64; their 
relations to Athens, 134; tendency 
to union amongst, 138; send help to 
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Gela, 566; their share in the battle, 
567, 568, 733; they forsake Diony- 
Bios, 574. 

Italy, meaning of the name, 135; 
nature of Greek influence in, 413. 


J. 


Jowett, B., his view of secondary Greek 
writers, 598, 711; on the Coretan 
alliance, 644; on Euryalos, 662 ; on 
the avedos, 663, 664; on the wall of 
Gylippos, 680; on the last Athenian 
encampment, 686. 

Justin, his version of the Leontine 
embassy, 73; his compilation, 615. 


K, 


Kakyparis, river, its position and cha- 
racter, 379, 705, 700, 707; guarded 
by Syracusans, 380; crossed by Ni- 
kias, 382; not crossed by Démo- 
sthenes, 704. 

Kallias, proposer of the Rhegine and 
Leontine treaties, 23, 617; others of 
the name, 617. 

Kallikratés, his single combat with 
Lamachos, 223. 

Kallikratidas, compared with Hermo- 
kratés, 50 

Kallirhoé, legendary daughter of Her- 
mokratés, 730-732. 

Kallistratos, commander of Athenian 
horse, 205 ; escapes from the Assina- 
ros, 399; his death, 400. 

Kamarina, allied with Leontinoi, 26; 
attempted betrayal to Syracuse, 41 ; 
truce with Gela, 46, 47; allied with 
Athens, 76; refuses Athenian alli- 
ance, 153; gives first help to Syra- 
cuse, 164,170; relations to Syracuse, 
183-194; neutrality, 194; final help 
to Syracuse, 290; flight from, 572; 
tributary to Carthage, 580. 

aa confounded with Kadxndwry, 

16. 

Katané, its position in 427, 27; re- 
fuses Athenian alliance, 147; accepts 
it, 151, 152; Syracuse seen from, 162 ; 
agents of Nikias in, 163; Syracusans 
march to, 164; the Athenians come 
back to, 165; the camp burned by 
Syracusans, 180; Athenians come 
back to, 195; supply of provisions 
from stopped, 324; aim of Athenian 
retreat, 365, 366, 702, 703; war con- 
tinued at, 414. 

aa Athenian timber burned at, 
209 
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Kephallénia, its relation to Athens, 


336. 
Kephalos, father of Lysias, 12. 
Kephalos, lawgiver at Syracuse, 723. 
Kleandridas, his banishment and settle- 
ment at Thourioi, 13, 14, 202. 
KAnpouxla distinguished from droxia, 
It, 
Knidos revolts from Athens, 422. 
Konén, watches the Corinthian fleet, 


304. 

Korber, W., on Philistos, 599. 

Korkyra, relations of Themistoklés to, 
9; importance of its position, 19 ; its 
war with Corinth, 19, 50; its rela- 
tions to Epidamnos, 20; to Corinth, 
ib.; its application to Athens, ib. ; 
its alliance with Athens, 2 I, 61 v, 624; ; 


meeting of Athenian fleet ; 
its zeal against Corinth, 330 : 
of the name, 625. 


Krastos, alleged birth-place of Lais, 
652. 

Krotén refuses passage to Athenians, 
306. 

KvKdos, position and meaning of, 215, 
662-667; Syracusan attack on, 225, 
2206. 

Kymé taken by Samnites, 78. 

Kynosséma, battle of, 427. 

Kyréné, Peloponnesians at, 319 ; sends 
help to Syracuse, <b. 

Kythéra, contingent from, 336. 

Kyzikos, battle of, 428. 





L. 


Labdalon, fortification of, 213; taken 
by Gylippos, 256; position of, 661. 

La Bedda di Licari, 653. 

Lachés, his command in Sicily, 29; his 
campaign against Himera, 36, 37; 
defeated at Peripolion, 37; mention 
of in Aristophanés, 7b. 

Lais, taken at Hykkara, 157; various 
accounts of, 650-653; her Sikan 
origin, 650-652; her alleged mother 
and daughter, 652, 653; modern 
legend of, 653. 

Lakedaimonios, son of Kimén, 617, 625. 

Lamachos, appointed general, 93 ; his 
plan of campaign, 144; his position 
and character, 145, 146; references 
to him in Aristophanés, 145 ; his plan 
at last carried out, 207; his last 
battle and death, 221-224 ; its effects, 
224. 

Latomia. See Stone-quarries. 

Leake, W. M., on Syracusan Topo- 
graphy, 2; on Temenités, 656, 657. 


INDEX. 


Lémnos, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Ledn, Athenian landing.place, 210 ; 
position of, 659, 660. 

Leontines in Syracuse, Athenian pro- 
clamation to, 148, 630; their pos- 
sible correspondence with Nikias, 700, 
vol. 

Leontinoi, its treaty with Athens and 
inscription, 7, 21-23, 617; its rela- 
tion to other events, 22; war with 
Syracuse, 25-27; embassy to Athens, 
28, 630; disputes at in 423, 68; ab- 
sorption by Syracuse, 69, 70; its 
partial restoration, 70, 71; war with 
Syracuse, 71; effects of its treatment, 
72; alleged fresh appeal to Athens, 
73; appeal to Athens in 415, 89, 
98, 642, 643; its case towards Syra- 
cuse, 99; its later relation to Syra- 
cuse, 557; exiles settled there, 7b. ; 
body-guard of Dionysios voted there, 
558; exiles from Gela and Kamarina 
at, 578; its independence guaranteed 
by Carthage, 582; names of its en- 
voys, 626, 

Leukas, gathering of ships at, 233; its 
help to Syracuse, 233, 339. 

Leukimmé, date of the battle, 620, 


623. 

Lichas, objects to treaty with Tissa- 
phernés, 423; his own treaty, 424 ; 
his advice to Milesians and death, 
425. 

Lilybaion, notice of the spring, 455. 

Lincoln, Abraham, his practical dic- 
tatorship, 555. 

Lipara laid waste by Athenians, 30, 


37: 

Lokroi, allied with Syracuse, 26; 
Athenian attempts on, 34, 35; re- 
fuses Peace of Gela, 64; its relations 
to Messana, 72, 73; wars with its 
colonies, 73; joins Athens, 75, 77; 
its treatment of the first Athenian 
fleet, 137; Gylippos at, 234. 

Lupus, B., 680; on the march to the 
dxpaiov Aénas, 704. 

Lykophrén, on the torch-race at Nea- 
polis, 621. 

Lysias, his relation to Italy, Sicily, 
and Athens, 12, 13; Sicilian facts 
preserved by him, 604. 

Lysimeleia, mole along, 329. 


M. 


Machanat, coins bearing the name, 
587. 

Magén, House of, 448. 

Mamaledi. See Erineos. 
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Mantineia, its contingent to the Athe- 
nian army, 132, 337. 

Marryatt, Captain, quoted, 282. 

Mazara taken by Hannibal, 460. 

Mazaros, border stream of Segesta and 
Selinons, 81. 

Median war, its results, 185, 189. 

Megara, Old, its exiles serve with 
Athens, 132, 133, 336. 

Megara (Sicilian), strengthened, 175 ; 
Athenian action at, 204. 

Mélos, Athenian siege of, 86. 

Menandros, Athenian general, 275 ; 
eager for action, 296; shares in at- 
tack on Epipolai, 309 ; commands in 
the Great Harbour, 328. 

Menés accuses Akragantine generals, 
529. 

iierccnaey service, spread of, 455. 

Measana, its shifting politics, 31; joins 
Athens, 32; importance of its alli- 
ance, 32, 33; revolts from Athens, 
40; naval warfare in the strait, 40, 
41; defeat of enterprise against 
Naxos, 42-44; defended against 
Athenians, 44, 45; its relations to 
Lokroi, 72, 73; Lokrians driven out, 
77; importance of its position, 143; 
refuses Athenian alliance, 147; vain 
Athenian attempt on, 179, 180; not 
mentioned in the last stage, 338; its 
independence guaranteed by Car- 
thage, 582. 

Messenians of Naupaktos, serve for 
Athens, 336. 

Metapontion, its contingent to Athens, 
305. 

Méthymna contributes ships, 131. 

Metén opposes Sicilian expedition, 107. 

Meyer, G., on Thucydides, 590. 

Milétos revolts against Athens, 419, 
420; Tissaphernés’ castle at, 424. 

Military assembly, 403, 528, 558. 

Mitford, W., his views on Dionysios, 


554: 

Monasterello. See Akraian Cliff. 

Monroe doctrine, 52, 

Moon, eclipse of, 324, 696, 721. 

Morgantina sold by Syracuse to Kama- 
rina, 63. 

Motya, Hannibal leaves ships at, 456; 
warfare of Hermokratés against, 497 ; 
Phoenician inscription at, 735. 

Millenhof on Euktémén, 16. 

Miiller-Striibing, H., on Thucydides, 
590, §92. 

Mykaléssos, massacre at, 303. 

Mylai taken by Athenians, 31, 32. 

Myskén, Syracusan general, 431. 

Mytiléné, siege of, 666. 
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N. 


Nais confounded with Lais, 651, 652. 

Naxos, its relations to Messana, 27; 
Messanian attempt on, 42-44; joins 
Athenian alliance, 147; Athenian 
station at, 180; its horsemen, 214. 

Neapolis (African), 319. 

Neapolis (Campanian), its relations to 
Athens, 14, 15; its growth, 79; 
torch-race at, 621. 

Neodamodeis, sent to Sicily, 279. 

Nephelokokkygia, 106. 

Nikias, appointed general, 93; raises 
question on expedition, 94; his 
speech, 94-96; his second speech 
and picture of Sicily, 98-103; his 
plan of campaign, 141, 142; cen- 
sured by Plutarch, 141; his relation 
to Lamachos, 161; his stratagem, 
162-165; lands in the Great Har- 
bour, 166; his respect for the Olym- 
pieion, 167, 174; his speech, 171; 
sails back to Katané, 175; asks for 
money and horsemen, 181; his sick- 
ness, 2213; his sole command, 224; 
his character, 225; his defence of the 
round fort, ib., 226; his negotiations 
with Syracuse, 229; his false con- 
fidence, 230, 238, 241; sends ships 
to meet Gylippos, 235; gives no an- 
swer to Gylippos, 344; his defence 
of the wall, 248; his occupation of 
Plémmyrion, 248-251; sends to meet 
the Corinthian fleet, 252; number of 
his victories, 254; his letter, 264-273; 
his reasons for writing, 266 ; genuine- 
ness of the letter, 268; his description 
of the Athenians, 272; how judged 
at Athens, 274, 275; his employment 
of Sikels, 291; his defensive prepara- 
tions, 297; Thucydides’ estimate of, 
307, 406; compared with Byzantine 
Ledén, 307; refuses toretreat, 321-323; 
consents at last, 324; his prophets, 
325, 690-693; forbids retreat, 7b. ; 
his speech before the last battle, 343 ; 
his appeal to the allies, 344; to demo- 
cratic sentiment, 346; forgets burial 
truce, 356 ; deceived by Hermokratés’ 
message, 360; his correspondence in 
Syracuse, ib.; his energy during the 
retreat, 370; his last speech, 371; his 
division in advance of Demosthenés, 
381; hears of surrender, 389 ; his pro- 
posals to Gylippos, 390; surrenders, 
395; his relations to Sparta, 396; 
his shield, 400, 406; debate on 
his fate, 405; his death, 406, 711- 
714; his alleged enemies at Athens, 
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613; his dealings with a party in 
Syracuse, 699-701; tale of his self- 
slaughter, 709, 711; his appeal to 
Gylippos, 709, 710; his earlier rela- 
tions to Syracuse, 715; his armour 
on the coins, 722. 

Nikolaos of Damascus, his account of 
the Corinthian colonies, 20. 
Nikolaos of Syracuse, his alleged speech 
in favour of the generals, 714, 715. 
Nissen, H., on Athenian parties, 10 ; 
on the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war, 616-625 ; on dates in Dio- 
déros, 626, 

Nomenclature of metropolis and colo- 
nies, 53, 54. 

Noto, rivers near, 379. 

Numbers, effect of, 468. 


0. 


dxAoxparia, corruption of dypoxparia, 


47s 

Office and opposition, Greek analogies 
to, 115-117; quasi-official class, 123, 
124, 

Olympieion, register at, 150; Athenian 
camp near, 166; respect of Nikias 
for, ib.,1743 occupied by Syracusans, 
174, 178. re 

Omens before Athenian invasion, 107, 
108, 

Oracles before Athenian invasion, 105, 
106, 

Orneai, warfare at, oI. 

Orsi, Paolo, on the burial of the Athe- 
nians, 365. 


P. 


Pean, effect of in the night-battle, 315. 

Panormos, warfare of Hermokratés 
against, 498 ; its historic importance, 
498, 499; Phoenician inscriptions at, 
735. 

mapareixiopa, meaning of, 677. 

Pausanias, his reflexions on Athenian 
invasion, 413; helps out Xenophdn, 
597; on Lais, 641; on the first 
Athenian encampment, 656, 

Peisistratos, his body-guard, 558. 

TleAomovynoiakos mdAepuos, use of the 
phrase, 715. 

Peloponnesian alliance, its relations to 
Italy and Sicily, 23, 24. 

Periklés, his policy in the West, 9, 10; 
opposition to, 10; his policy towards 
Korkyra, 625 ; on democracy, 645. 

Pertpolion, taking of, 34. 

Phaiax, his embassy to Sicily, 74-77. 


INDEX. 


Phalaris, question as to his bull, 537, 
608 


Pharnabazos, helps the building of the 
Syracusan ships, 428; his dealings 
with Hermokratés, 432, 727, 728. 

Philippi, A., on Plutarch, 612. 

Philistos, reported by Diodéros and Plu- 
tarch, I; pays the fine for Dionysios, 
542, 600; his relation to him, 543, 
544; his Sicilian History, 597, 599; 
confusions of Souidas about him, 600; 
his age, {b.; his relations to Diony- 
sios and his mother, 600, 601; the 
two parts of his History, 601-603 ; 
references of Cicero to, 601, 602; 
character of his writing, 603; read 
by Alexander, ib.; question of his 
dialect, 605; judyement of Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos on, 606; used by 
Diodéros and Plutarch, 610, 613; 
his substantial agreement with Thucy- 
dides, 613, 614; his account of the 
last battles, 693-699 ; records Démo- 
sthenes’ attempt at self-slaughter, 
709; his account of the death of the 
generals, 711, 712. 

Philochoros, on the prophetic art, 690, 
692. 

Phoenician inscriptions in Sicily, 735. 

Phoenician settlements in Sicily, their 
gradual subjection to Carthage, 491, 
581. 

Phokaiai, at Leontinoi, its position and 
occupation, 70, 71. 

Pindar, on the three forms of govern- 
ment, 646. 

Plague in the camp before Akragas, 
524; question of in 404, 587. 

Plato on the embassy of Gorgias, 629. 

Plémmyrion, occupied by Nikias, 249- 
252; tombs on, 250; the three forts, 
ib.; recovered by Gylippos, 283-285 ; 
spoil taken at, 286; burial of Athe- 
nians on, 364, . 

Plutarch, his lives of Nikias and Alki- 
biadés, 1; his censure of Nikias, 141; 
his account of the death of Lama- 
chos, 223; his account of Gylippos, 
242; his use of Thucydides and 
Philistos, 602, 603, 613; thecries of 
German writers avout him, 611; no 
important difference between him 
and Thucydides, 613-615; his story 
of Lakedaimonios, 625; on the de- 
signs of Alkibiadés, 638, 639 ; onthe 
three forms of government, 647; on 
Lais, 651, 652; on the circumvalla- 
tion of Syracuse, 663; on the coun- 
ter-wall, 672; on the wall of Gylip- 
pos, 681 ; on the Hérakleion, 638 ; on 
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the answers of the prophets, 690; on 
the knowledge of eclipses, 692; on 
the battles in the Great Harbour, 
695-699; on the surrender of the 
generals, 709; on their death, 711- 
714; on the treatment of the pri- 
soners, 718, 

Polemarchos, brother of Lysias, 13. 

Polemén on Artas, 684. 

Polichna, Syracusan fort at, 224; horse 
at, 251. 

modireia, Aristotle’s use of the word, 


49: 

Pollichos, hig action in the last battle, 
351. 

Pollis, 517. 

Polyainoa, 225 ; his story of Gylippos, 
255; of the slave conspiracy, 673; 
of Nikias and Gylippos, 711. 

Polybios, his censure of Timaios, 47, 
55; hisreferences to Sicilian history, 
606; on the speech of Hermokratés 
at Gela, 634-636; on democracy, 
647; on the eclipse of the moon, 


93. 
Polydéros, lawgiver at Syracuse, 723. 
Polykleitos, his metrical History, 604, 


605. 
Polykritos. See Polykleitos. 
Polystratos, exploits of his son at Ka- 
tané, 415. 
Polyxenos, marries Dionysios’ sister, 


561. 

Polyzélos, his olive-yard, 385. 

Portella del Fusco, fortified, 220; Athe- 
nian fortification on, 667. 

Potamis, Syracusan general, 431. 

Potidaia, its political position, 18, 19; 
date of its revolt, 618, 623. 

mpoararns, force of the name, 116. 

yopds, use of the word, 685. 

Pylos, effect of its taking on Sicilian 
affairs, 38 ; recovery of, 434. 

Pythén, sails with Gylippos, 234; com- 
mands in the Great Harbour, 328. 

Pythodoros, sent to Sicily, 36, 37; ac- 
cepts the Peace of Gela,64; banished, 
65. 


R. 


Retreat of the Athenians, 362-400; 
burning of the ships, 363; first plan, 
365-367; choice of roads, 367; its 
grievances, 369; beginning and order 
of march, 372, 373; action of the 
horsemen and darters, 374; first 
night, ib.; second night, 375; third 
night, 376; fourth night, 377; fifth 
night, 378; change to Helorine road, 
ib.; parting of the two divisions, 381 ; 
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passage of the Kakyparis, 382; sixth 
night, 383; surrender of Demo- 
sthenés’ division, 384-389; seventh 
night, 391; slaughter and captivity 
by the Assinaros, 393-400; its chro- 
nology, 720. 

Rhégion, its treaty with Athens and in- 
scription, 7, 21-23, 617; its relation 
to other events, 22; allied with 
Leontinoi, 26; importance of its 
position, 30; halt of Athenian fleet 
at, 137-139; reference to by Hermo- 
kratés, 187, 

por its ships, 131; itsslingers, 132, 
339. 

Rome, analogy with Leontinoi, 69; the 
patricians the better Romans, 7). ; 
possible effect of Athenian success on, 


413. 
S. 


Salaminian trireme, 154. 

Sale of territory, 63. 

Salinas, A., on Syracusan coins, 722. 

Schubring, J., on Syracusan topography, 
2; on Temenités, 656, 657; on the 
xuKos, 663; on the docks at Syra- 
cuse, 682, 683; on the yqAn, 689; on 
the siege of Akragas, 729; on that of 
Gela, 732. 

Sea-fight, character of in Greek war- 
fare, 352. 

Segesta, its treaty with Athens, 7; re- 
newed alliance, 33, 643, 644; its 
relations to Selinous, 33; disputes 
with Selinous, 81, 82; war, 82, 
83; relations to Carthage, 83; help 
refused at Carthage, 84; appeal to 
Athens, 85, 89, 90, 641; Athenian 
embassy to, go; its reception, 91-93 ; 
help voted at Athens, 93; trick 
played on Athenian envoys at, 139, 
140; acquires the territory of Hyk- 
kara, 156; visit of Nikias to, 157; 
its horsemen, 214; renewed dis- 
putes with Selinous, 445 ; asks help 
of Carthage and offers submission, 
446; submission to Carthage, 450; 
victory over Selinuntines, 453 ; sub- 
ject to Carthage, 582. 

Selinous, its disputes and war with 
Segesta, 81-83; helped by Syracuse, 
83; its wealth, Io1; its succours to 
Syracuse, 164, 170; sends help to Gyl- 
ippos, 236; its succours to Syracuse, 
cut off by Sikels, 291, 292 ; Ephesian 
citizenship voted to its citizens, 433 ; 
renewed disputes with Segesta, 445 ; 
Carthaginian party at, 451; its war 
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with Segesta, 453 ; asks help of Syra- 
cuse, ib., 460; its prosperity, 457; 
the great temple still unfinished, 457, 
458; the ayora, 459; neglect of its 
defences, ib.; beginning of the siege, 
460, 461; ten days’ fighting, 461- 
467; first Sikeliot city taken by bar- 
barians, 467; slaughter and plunder, 
468-470 ; fugitives received at Akra- 
gas, 470; refugees return as subjects 
of Carthage, 472; temples not de- 
stroyed by Hannibal, 473-476; forti- 
fied by Hermokratés, 495, 497 ; sub- 
ject to Carthage, 580. 

Shields used to hold coin, 389. 

Shophetim at Eryx, 582, 735. 

Sicily, its increased connexion with 
affairs of Old Greece, 2, 81; how 
affected by the Athenian invasion, 
4-6; compared with America, 52-54 ; 
its attractions to Athens, 88 ; pictures 
of by Alkibiadés and Nikias, 96, 97, 
99-103; list of its cities, 100; its horse- 
men and heavy-armed, Io1 ; its small 
warlike experience, 102; conditions 
of warfare in, 103; becomes centre of 
Greek warfare, 260; its state in the 
winter of 414, 261-262 ; its increased 
connexion with Old Greece, 412; its 
expected contributions to the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, 626-628 ; no alliance 
with Peloponnésos till 414, 627. 

Siefert, O., on the siege of Akragas, 
729. 

Siemon, O., on Plutarch, 612. 

Sikanos, his name, 208; his fruitless 
mission to Akragas, 317 ; commands 
in the Great Harbour, 328; fails to 
burn the Athenian ships, 330. 

Sikans, join Hannibal, 477 ; subject to 
Carthage, 580. 

Sikelia in Attica, 106. 

Sikeliot fleet, in the Aigsean, 417 ; 
honours paid to its seamen, 428, 
433; its rebuilding, 433; its return, 
434, 483; reaches Himera, 483, 484. 

Sikels, allied with Athens, 34; help 
Naxos against Messana, 42—44; action 
of Phaiax among, 76, 77; Syracusan 
dealings with, 139; Athenian deal- 
ings with, 143; give help to Athens, 
227; to Gylippos, 236; cut off the 
Selinuntines and Peloponnesians, 291; 
join Hannibal, 478; guaranty of their 
independence, 582. 

Sikyonians, follow Corinth by com- 
pulsion, 280. 

Siris, claims of Athens on, 8; new 
settlement of, 14. 

Skytala, 265. 
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Jokratés opposes Sicilian expedition, 


107. 

soldiers, professional and citizen, 359. 

jophok1és, son of Séstratidés, his mission 
to Sicily, 38; accepts Peace of Gela, 
64; banished, 65. 2 

\dsistratos, alleged leader of slave con- 
spiracy, 674. 

te his confusions about Philistos, 

or. 

lources, use of, 591. 

\parta, her relations to Athens, 86, 
182; Syracusan embassy to, 181; 
votes and sends help to Syracuse, 
201, 279; openly renews war with 
Athens, 300, 301; her medism, 418. 

tanley, A. P., on Labdalon, 661, 

Itephen, King, 231. 

itephen of Byzantium, his references to 
Philistos, 601. 

itésimbrotos, quoted by Plutarch, 625. 

itilbidés, prophet, 325, 690-692. 

itone-quarries, imprisonment of Athe- 
nians in, 408; of Syracusans in Pei- 
raieus, 404. 

itones, use of as missiles, 697. 

TpaTnyos avroxpdrwp, nature of the 
office, 552, 555. 

tpardémedov, use of the word, 678, 688. 

ybaris, its relation to Thourioi, Io, 11. 

ybota, battle of, 21; its date, 618- 
623; inscription bearing on, 619. 

yka, point on Epipolai, 215; meaning 
and position of, 662. 

yracuse, Syracusans, preparations of 
c. B.C. 439, 6; relations to Corinth 
and Sparta, 24; war with Leontinoi, 
25-27; allies on each side, 26; first 
warfare with Athens, 31; attempt 
on Messana, 39; first sea-fight with 
Athens, 41; Sikel subjects of, Io1, 
139; news of the Athenian fleet, 
114; debate in the assembly, 115- 
130; powers of the presiding gene- 
rals, 129; Athenian ships in the 
Great Harbour, 148-150; confidence 
at, 150; horsemen at Katané, 161; 
Athenian party in, 163; exiles from, 
ib.; march to Katané, 175; first 
Athenian camp before, 166, 167; 
firat battle and defeat, 168-173; 
ill-discipline of the heavy-armed, 170; 
action of the horse, 173; number 
of generals lessened, 177; fortifica- 
tion of Temenités, 178, 656-659; em- 
bassies to Peloponnésos, 181 ; relations 
to Sparta, 182 ; embassy to Kamarina, 
183-194; action on Epipolai, 211- 
219; first counter-wall, 216, 667- 
671 ; second counter-wall, 220, 671; 
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despondency at, 228; negotiations 
for surrender, 229, 238; coming 
of Gylippos, 240, 241; bad array of 
heavy-armed, 243; opinion of Gyl- 
ippos, 245; third counter-wall, 248~ 
256, 674-681; docks, 249, 283, 682, 
683; cavalry at Polichna, 251 ; 
defeat on the hill, 253; victory, 
254; sea-fight off Plémmyrion, 282- 
284; the docks, 283; devices and 
skirmishes, 287; embussies to Pelo- 
ponnésos, 288; destruction of Athe- 
nian treasure-fleet, ib.; improval of 
naval tactics, 293, 294; battles and 
victory by sea, 295-299; coming of 
the second expedition, 306; saved 
by the Thespians, 313 ; trophies 
after defeat of Démosthenés, 316 ; 
embassies in Sicily, 317; attacks on 
the besiegers by land and sea, 326- 
330; deliverance to be followed b 
vengeance, 232; great position of 
331, 333: list of herallies, 338, 339 ; 
the assembly after the victory, 403 ; 
treatment of prisoners, 407~411 ; 
help sent to Old Greece, 415; good 
conduct in the Algran, 420, 428, 
433; help given to Milesians, 425 ; 
imprisoned at Peiraieus, 434; its 
position after Athenian war, 438, 
439; democratic changes under Dio- 
klés, 441, 722-727; peace with 
Naxos and Katané, 464; feeling 
towards Hermokratés, 494; rela- 
tions towards Carthage, 495; en- 
try and death of Hermokratés, 504, 
505; negotiations with Carthage, 
509; takes the lead in the de- 
fence of Akragas, 515; help sent 
and victory, 525, 520; belief in the 
treason of the generals, 539; restora- 
tion of the exiles, 546; reaction 
against Dionysios, 555 ; state of things 
under the tyranny, 560-562; revolt 
of the horsemen, 564, 565; return of 
Dionysios, 567-568; subjection to 
Dionysios guaranteed by Carthage, 
583; alleged conspiracy of slaves, 
673; coinage after the Athenian de- 
feat, 722, 723. 


T. 


Tainaron, gathering of Peloponnesian 
ships at, 280. 

Taras, its relations to Thourioi, 14; 
friendly to Syracuse, 120, 136; Gy- 
lippos at, 235. 

Tellaro, river, not the Assinaros, 706. 

Tellias, Syracusan general, 229. 
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Temenités, fortification of, 178, 657, 
658; position of, 656, 668; its extent 
southward, 658. 

Termini. See Therma. 

Thapsos, Thucydides’ description of, 
211; Athenian station at, 211. 

Themistoklés, his relations to the West, 
8,9; names of his daughters, 8; his 
mother, 9; his appeal to the Ionians, 


190. 
Thedn, his account of Philistos, 601-603. 
Therma, foundation of, 510; the site, 
511; Pheenician colony, 511; becomes 
Greek and preserves traditions of Hi- 
mera, 512; subject to Carthage, 580. 
Théron, destruction of his tomb, 523. 
Thespians, set sail, 280; reach Sicily, 
289; their action in the night battle, 


313. 

Thirlwall, C., his History, 1; on the 
xnd7, 690. 

Thourioi, its foundation, 9, 10; char- 
acter of the settlement, 11; its revo- 
lutions, 11-14; its founder Apollén, 
12; settlers at, 12-14; its relations 
to Taras, 14; its reception of the 
first Athenian fleet, 136; negotiations 
of Gylippos with, 234; its contingent 
to Athens, 305; turns against 
Athens, 421; its fleet in Asia, 76., 
427, 435, 

Thracian mercenaries, come too late, 
302; massacre at Mykaléssos, 303. 
Thrasylos, Athenian general, 433, 434. 
Thucydides, his History, 1-5; composi- 
tion of his speeches, 54, 55; his pro- 
bable relations to Hermokratés, 55, 
56, 631-633 ; his Sicilian books, 80 ; 
his use of the article, 205; his local 
knowledge of Syracuse, 222, 590, 595; 
his relation to the letter of Nikias, 
268; effects of his work, 334; his 
catalogue, ib.; his reflexions on 
Athenian defeat, 370; his judgement 
on the Athenian invasion, 412; his 
comments on Spartans and Syracu- 
sans, 426; modern attacks on, 589- 
596, 597; order of writing his His- 
tory, 592-595; probable time of his 
visit to Syracuse, 596 ; judgement of 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos on him, 
599, 600; use of his writings by later 
writers, 602-614; his relation to 
Philistos, 604; general agreement of 
the two, 610, 613-615; his account 
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of the death of the generals, 711; his 
ways of speaking of the war, 715; 
his account of the treatment of the 
prisoners, 716-719. 

Thukydideische Frage, 589-597. 

Timaios, his account of the congress at 
Gela, 47, 55, 56, 634-636 ; of Her- 
mokratés, 48 ; of Philistos, 603; of 
Gel6n’s treaty, 608; of the death of 
the generals, 711, 712. 

Timandra, whether taken at Hykkara, 
158; alleged mother of Lais, 652, 653. 

Tisias, his alleged embassy to Athens, 
630. 

Tissaphernés, his treaty with Sparta, 
419; his various intrigues and enmity 
to Hermokratés, 421, 422, 426, 429 ; 
his castle at Milétos, 424; castle 
taken by the Milesians, ib. 

Trégilos, bay, 210. 

Truces, varieties of, 59. 

Tycha, its relation to Temenités, 178. 

Tydeus, his presence at Katané, 415. 

Tyre, the Geloan Apollén sent to, 563. 

Tzetzés, J., on Timaios and Philistos, 
603; on Diotimos, 621. 


V. 

Venera, Saint, confounded with Venus, 
408. 

Vengeance, open expression of, 332,348. 

Volquardsen, C. A., on Dioddros, 607, 
608, 

W. 

Wall-building, 214 et seqq. 

Wall of Gylippos, vainly attacked by 
Demosthenés, 309; its forts in the 
night-battle, 311, 312. 

Watchword, effect of in the night-battle, 
315. 

Water-pipes cut, 218, 

Wilamowitz- Méllendorff on Thucy- 
dides, 591. 

William of Malmesbury, his treatment 
of materials, 611. 

Writing, increased use of, 264-266. 


X. 

Xenophon, 1; his A@yvaiwy TloAtreia, 16; 
authority for the war in Asia, 597; 
on Hermokratés in Asia, 727, 728. 

{vAAoyos, 130, 184. 


Z. 
Zakynthos, its relation to Athens, 336. 
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Church and State in the Middle Ages. By A. L. Smrru, 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
Villainage in England. By P. Vixyocraporr. 8yvo. 16s. net. 

English Society in the X1th Century. ByP. Vixocravorr,8vo, 16s.n. 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited py 


Paut Vinoeraporr. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net each volume. Vol. I. English 
Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution. By Atexanper Savine. 
Patronage under the Later Empire. By F. pre Zutvera. Vol. II. Types of 
Manorial Structure. By F.M.Srenron, Customary Rents. By N. No 
Vol. III. St.-André of Pordeaik By E. C. Lopez. Poor Law ina Warwick- 
shire Village. By A. W. Asupy. Vol. IV. In the press, The Early Histor 
of Contract. By W. Barsour. The Abbey of Saint-Bertin. By G. W. 
Coortanp. 
Essays in Legal History (The Legal Section of the 
Historical Congress of 1913.) Edited by P. Vinocravorr. Royal 8vo. 21s, net. 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Issued under the 
direction of C. H. Frarm and Watrer Ratetcn. 8vo. Vol. I. Elizabethan 
Rogues and Vagabonds and their Representation in Contemporary Literature, 
By Frawx Aypetotre. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Anglo-Roman 
Relations, 1558-1565. By C.G. Bayne. 8s. 6d. net. Vol. III. The House 
of Lords in the Reign of William III. By A. S. Turperviite, 8s, 6d. net. 
In the press :—Bibliography of Dr. Johnson. By W. P. Courtney. Selkirk’s 
Colony in Canada. By Chester Martin. Unpublished Selections from Henry 
Tubbe. Edited by G. C. Moor Sarrn. 


The Gild Merchant. By C. Gross. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 48. 
The Exchequerin the12thCentury. ByR. L.Poous. 8vo. 6s.6d.n. 


Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1716. By G. H. Onven. 
2 vols, 8vo. With two maps. 21s. net. 


The Welsh Wars of Edward I. By J. E. Mornis, 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 
The Great Revolt of 1881. ByC. Onan. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. ByJ. A. Witttamson. 8vo. 14s. net. 
The King’s Council in the Middle Ages. By J. F. Batpwin, 8vo. 18s.n. 
The Rise and Fall of the High Commission. By R. G. 


Usner. 8vo. 15s, net, 
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‘Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By R. B. Menaucan, 
In two volumes.. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Sir Walter Ralegh , & Biography, by W. Sressinc, Post 8vo. 68, net. 

Sir Henry Wotton. By L, Peansatz Sortu. 8yo, 2 vols, 25s, net. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By C. H. Frats. 8vo. 1s. net. 

Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, 1600-1653, By G.Epuunpsox. 8yo. 6s. n. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. von Ranke. Six volumes, 8vo. £3 3s, net. Index separately, 1s. 


The Journal of John Stevens. Thewar inIreland, 1689-91. Edited 
by R. H. Murray. 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


The Works of John Arbuthnot. ByG. A.Arrcen, 8vo. 15s, net. 

The Legislative Union of England and Scotland. By P. 
Hume Brown. [In the press. ] 

Great Britain and Hanover. By A. W. Wann. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Henry Fox, Lord Holland. By T. W. Rixer. 2 vv. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

Lord Chatham as an Orator. By H.M. Burien. 8vo. 9s, net. 

British Statesmen of the Great War, 1798-1814. By 
the Hon. J. W. Forrescur. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


History of the Peninsular War. By C. Oxax. To be completed 
in six volumes, 8vo, with many maps, plans, and portraits. Already published: 
Vol. I. 1807-1809, to Corunna. Vol. II, 1809, to Talavera. Vol. IIT. 1809 - 
10, to Torres Vedras. Vol. IV. 1810-1811, to Tarragona. 14s. net each. 


Memoir of Admiral Carden, written by himself, 1850, Edited by 
C. T. Arkinson. 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. ; 


Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J.H.Gusmms. 8vo. 10s. 6d. n. 


Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy : mainly in the 
nineteenth century. By A. J. Sarcenr. 19s, 6d. net. 


The Karly Life of Moltke. By Spenser Wilkinson, 8vo. Is, net. 

Frederick York Powell. By Ottver Erron. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. 

David Binning Monro. By J. Coox Wusow. 8vo. 2s. net. 

F. W. Maitland. two lectures by A. L.Surra, 8vo, 98. 6d, net. 

Henry Birkhead. By J. W. Macxait. 8vo. Is. net. 

William Markham. By Sir Clements Marxuam, K.C.B, 8vo. 5s, net. 

John Burdon Sanderson. By Lady Burvon Sanpersoy, Edited 
by J. S. and E. S. Hatpang. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Samuel Rolles Driver. By W. Saxvay. 8vo. 6d. net. 


Historical Portraits 


Historical Portraits, Chosen by Emery Warxer. Crown 4to. Vol. I, 
1400-1600; Lives by C. R. L. Fuercner. 8s. 6d. net. Vol. IT, 1600-1700 ; 
Lives by C. R. L. Frercuer and H. B. Burer, introduction by C. F. 
Bez. 10s, 6d. net. Portraits separately, in envelope, 4s. 6d. net, 6s, net. 
Vol. III, 1700-1800, and Vol, IV, 1800-1850, [In the press. | 
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The Empire; History and Geography 
For other Geographical and Legal books, see pages 59 and 63. 


Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir W. R. Anson. 
S8vo. Vol. I. Parliament. Re-issue revised, 1911. 19s. 6d. net. Vol, IT. The 
Crown. Third edition. Part I, 1907. 10s, 6d. net. Part II, 1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


Second Chambers. By J. A. R. Marniotr. 8vo. 4s. net. 
English Political Institutions. By the same. Ed.2. Cr. 8vo. 48.6d. 
Federations and Unions within theEmpire. By H.E.Ecerton, 8vo. 8s.6d,n. 


Responsible Government in the Dominions, By A.B. Kerru. 
3 vols, 8vo. £2 2s, net. 


Political Unions. By H. A. L. Fisnen. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Greater Rome and Greater Britain. By SirC.P. Lucas. 8vo. 38.6d.n. 


Cornewall-Lewis on the Government of Dependencies. 
Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo. 12s. net. 


A View of the Art of Colonization. By E. G. Waxerretn. With 
an introduction by J. Cottier. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


A History of Canada, 1768-1812. By SirC. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 
8vo. With eight maps. 19s, 6d. net. 


The Canadian War of 1812. Bythesame. 8maps. 8vo. 12s.6d. net. 


Lord Durham’s Report on British North America, Edited 


by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo. 3vols. £1 5s, net or, Vol. I (Introduction), 
7s. 6d. net; Vol. II, 10s. 6d. net; Vol. III, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Union of S. Africa, By Hon. R. H. Brawn (1909). 8vo. 6s. n. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Sir C. P. 
Lucas, K.C,B. Crown 8vo. Introduction. By H. Ei. Eczrton. 1903, (Origin 
and growth of the Colonies.) 8 maps. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. With 13 maps. Second 
edition, revised by R. EZ. Sruszs, 1906. 5s. 
Vol. Il. The West Indian Colonies. With twelve maps, Second edition, 
revised by C. Arcutry, 1.8.0. 1905. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. III. West Africa. Third edition, revised to 1913, by A. B. Kern. 8s. 6d. 
Vol.IV. South Africa. New edition, 1913. Part I. History before the War. 
6s. 6d. Part II. Recent History. [In the press.] Part III. Geography. 
Revised by A. B. Kerrn. 6s. 6d. 
Vol. V. Canada, Part I. 6s. Part II, by H. E. Ecrenron, 4s.6d. Part IIT 
(Geographical) 4s. 6d., Part [V, Newfoundland, by J. D. Rocers, 4s, 6d. 
Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. Rocrers, 1907. With 22 maps. 7s. 6d. . 
Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d. Part I1, Geographical, 3s. 6d. 

History of the Dominion of Canada, By W. P.Gnesweti. Crown8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 

Geography of Canada and Newfoundland. < the same, 1891. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Geography of South Africa, By the same. With maps. 1892, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sierra Leone : a bibliography. By H. C. Luxacu. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Study of Colonial History. A lecture by H. E. Ecerton, 8vo, ls, n. 


Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies. 27 maps. 36s. net. 


History of the New World called America, By E. J. Payve. 


Vol. I. 8vo. 18s, Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk. I, Part I. Aboriginal America, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. Bk. II, Part I]. Aboriginal America (concluded). 


Transatlantic Historical Solidarity. Byc.F.Avams. 8vo. 6s.net. 
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India 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, 1908. The 
entire work in 26 vols., cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The 4 vols. 
of ‘The Indian Empire’ separately, cloth 6s. net each, morocco back 
78, 6d. net; Atlas, cloth 14s. net, morocco back 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 
21 vols., cloth £4 4s. net, morocco back £5 5s. net. 


Vol. I. Descriptive. 
Vol. II. Historical. 
Vol. III. Economic, 
Vol. [V. Administrative. 


Vol. V-XXIV. Alphabetical Gazetteer. 
Vol, XX 
Vol. XXVI. Atlas. 

Each volume contains a map of India. 


V. Index. 


Reprints. Flora. By Sir Joszers Hooxer. The Indian Army. ls. net each. 


Rulers of India edited by sie w. W. Huvren, 
Crown 8vo. 9s, 6d. net each. (Also a special Indian Edition.) 


Babar. S. Laye-Poote. 
Albuquerque. H. Mons Srepuens, 
Akbar. Colonel Mautzson. 
Aurangzib. S. Lane-Poots. 
Dupleix. Colonel Matzeson. 
Clive. Colonel Matixson. 
Hastings, Captain L. J. Trorrer. 
Sindhia, H.G. Keene. 
Cornwallis. W. S. Seron-Karr. 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultén, 


L. B. Bownine, 
Wellesley. W.H. Hurroy. 
The Marquess of Hastings. Major 
Ross-or-BLADENSBURG, 
Elphinstone. J. S. Corton. 
Munro, J. Brapsnaw. 


Asoka. By V. A. Surru. 


by G. D. OsweEnt. 


Second edition, 1909. 


Sketches of Rulers of India. 


Vol. I, The Muti 
overnors; Vol. III, The Governors- 


Amherst. Ayye T. Rircure and 
R. Evans. 

Bentinck. D.C. Bourezr. 

Auckland. Captain L. J. Trorrer. 

Hardinge, Viscount Harpiver. 

Ranjit Singh. Sir L. Gairrin. 

Dalhousie, Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Thomason. Sir R. Tere. 

Colvin. Sir A. Coxviy. 

Henry Lawrence. Lt.-Gen. J. J. 
M°Lxrop Innes, 

Clyde and Strathnairn. Major. 
Gen. Sir O. T. Burne. 

Canning. Sir H. S. Cunninenam. 

Lawrence, Sir C. Arrcuison. 

Mayo. Sir W. W. Huyver. 

3s. 6d. net. 

Abridged from the Rulers of India 


Dn 


oy and After; Vol. II, The ee ’s 
e ia. 


neral; Vol. IV, The Princes of 


e Crown 8vo. 2s. net each. Also in two vols., 7s. 6d. net; or each 4s. net. 
> be ° 
Macaulay’s Clive and Warren Hastings, with introductions and 


notes by V. A. Smitu. 2s. each. 


A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By sir W. W. Huvr=. 
Revised up to 1903 by W. H. Hurron, Eighty-ninth thousand, 8s. 6d. 

The Oxford Student’s History of India. By v. A. Sure. 
Crown 8vo. Fourth Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations, 9s. 6d. 

The Oxford India Reader, Authorized selections from the Imperial 
Gazetiser of India. By W. Brut. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

A Primer of Hinduism. By J. N. Fagquyar. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

The Crown of Hinduism. By the same. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Dubois’ Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Brav- 
cHamp, Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. On India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
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India (continued) 


The Government of India. By Sir C.P. Inserr. Second edition, 1907, 
with supplements (1910) on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (separately, 1s. 
net) and on the Coronation Durbar (separately, 2s. 6d. net). 14s, net. 

The Early History of India from 600 2.c. to the Muhammadan Con- 

uest, including the invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. Smrrx. 8vo. 
ith maps, plans, and other illustrations. Second edition. 14s, net. 


The Ancient Roman Empire and the British Empire 
in India. By Viscount Bryce. 8vo. 6s. net. 

The English Factories in India: By W.Fosrer. Med. 8vo. (Published 
under the patronage of H.M. Secretary of State for India in Council.) 7 Vols., 
1618-21, 1622-3, 1624-9, 1630-33, 1634-36, 1637-41, 1642-45, 12s. 6d. net each. 

(The six previous volumes (Vol. II is out of print) of Letters to the East India 
Company from its Servants in the East (1602-1617). 15s, each volume.) 


Court Minutes of the East India Company. By E. B, Sarnssury. Intro- 
duction by W. Foster. Med. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each, 4 Vols., 1635-39, 
1640-48, 1644-49, 1650-54. 


Wellesley’s and Wellington’s Despatches, Treaties, and other 
Papers relating to India. Selections edited by S.J.Owen. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 4s,ea. 
Hastings and the Rohilla War. By Sir J. Srracury. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


The Teaching of Indian History. ByW.H.Horrox. 8vo. Is.net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. (See p. 50.) 

Economic Atlas. By J. G. Banruotomew. Introduction by L. W. Lyne. 
Ed. 2, 4to, with over 180 coloured maps. 3s. 6d. net. School edition, 2s. 6d. n. 

School Atlas. Physical and Political. By J. G. Barruotomew. 4to, 
with 32 coloured plates and 42 diagrams, 1s. net; cloth boards, Is. 3d. net. 

Atlas Notes. By J. C. Caure. Ed. 2. 18. 

The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. R. Beaztry. In three 


volumes, 63s. net. Vol. 1 (to a.p. 900). Not sold separately. Vol. II 
(a.p. 900-1960). 15s. net. Vol. III. 20s. net. 


Regions of the World. Ea. H.J.Macxinper. Med. 8vo. 73.6d. n. per vol. 
Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 2. By H. J. Mackinper. Centrél 
Europe. By Joan Partscn. Nearer Hast. By D.G. Hocarra. North 
America. By I. Russeuz. India. By Sir Tuo. Hoxpicu. The Far 
East. By Arcuisatp Lirrix, 10s. 6d. n. 


Frontiers: Romanes Lecture (1907) by EarlCurzon or Kepieston, 8vo. 28.0. 

The Face of the Earth. By Envanp Suess. (See p. 92.) 

Peaks and Pleasant Pastures. By Sir Craup Scnusrer. 8vo, with 
Smaps, 7s. 6d. net. 


Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Gonos. With 
two maps. Crown 8vo. Fourth edition. 4s. 6d. 


Geography for Schools. By A. Hucxzs. Crown 8vo. 9. 6d. 


The Marlborough Country . By H.C, Brewryatt and C, C, Carrer, 
Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Oxford Geographies, ea. a. 3. HERBERTSON. Cr. sv. 


The Preliminary Geography. Ea. 3, 72 maps, 18.6d. 


The Junior Geograp Y. Ed. 4, revised, 166 maps and diagrams, 2s. 
With Principles of Geography, 3s. With Questions (ye M. Kirk), and 
Statistical Appendix (by i. G. R. Taylor), 9s. 6d. With both, 3s. 6d. 
Quests. and Stat. App. separately, 1s. 

The Senior Geography. Ed. 3, 117 maps and diagrams, 9s, 6d. With 
Physiographical Introduction, 3s. 6d. With Questions (by F. M. Krrx), and 
Statistical Appendix (by E. G. R. Tayror), 3s. With both, 4s. Quests. and 
Stat. App. separately, Is. 


Physiographical Introduction to Geography. Ea. 2. 1s. 6d. 
The Clarendon Geography. By F. D. Herzertson. 2vols, Vol. I: 8s. 
I, 


Separately: Part I, Principles ; II, British Isles; IJI, Europe, 1s. 4d. each. 
Vol. II: 8s, Part IV, Asia; V, Africa, and Australia; VI, America, Is, 4d. ea. 


The Elementar Geographies. By F. D. Herzertson. I, Ed. 2: 
Physiography. 1s. II: Inand About our Islands, 1s. 4d. IL]: Europe. 1s,4d. 
IV: Asia. 1s. 6d. V: North America. 1s, 6d. VI: The Three Southern 
Continents. 1s. 9d. VII: The British Isles. 1s. 9d. 


A Geography of Ireland. By 0.5... Howanra. 2s. 6d. 

The Upper Thames Country. By N. E. Macuuxw, 1s. 8d. 
Klementary Geography of Scotland. By M. Newsrerm. 18. 8d. 
Australia inits physiographicandeconomic aspects. ByT.G.Tayzon. 3s.6d. 
The British Empire. By R. L. Tuompson, 28. 6d. 

The World and its Discovery. By H. B. Wermean.. 3s. 6d. 
Practical Geography. By J. F.Unsrzav. 2. 6d. 2 Parts, 1s. 6d.each, 
Commercial Geography. By 0. J.B, Howarra. 28. 6d. 

An Introduction to Plant Geography. By M. E.Hanpy. 3s. 6d. 
Animal Geography. By M. I. Newsierin. 4s. 6d. 


Oxford Wall Maps ed, by A. J. Herserrson, 


Drawn by B. V. Darsisuirg. Prospectus on application. 


British Isles: Physical Features; do. with physical names; do. with 
routes ; Geology; Rainfall. Five maps, 60 x 40, scale 1 : 1,000,000, 


Continents (Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, Australasia) : 
Physical Features ; do. with physical names ; do. with political names ; Rain- 
fall; Vegetation. Thirty maps, 60 x 40 (except Asia, 60x 60), scale ; Europe 
and Australasia, 1 : 5,000,000, others 1 : 7,500,000. 


World: Physical Features ; Structure; Thermal Regions; Pressure and 
Winds ; Rainfall ; Vegetation; Natural Regions ; Political. Eight maps, 
40 x 60, scale 1 : 33,300,000, 

Price (net) per map, except Asia: Unmounted 7s, ; mounted on cloth to fold 
8s. 6d. ; on cloth and rollers (varnished or unvarnished) 10s. 6d. Asia, 10s. 6d., 
12s, 6d., 15s, In Sets (prices net): British Isles, Europe, Africa, N. America, 
S. America, Australasia, each in five maps, 3@s. 6d., 40s., 508. Asia, 50s., 60s., 
72s. 6d. World, the eight maps, 55s., 65s., 80s. Physical Features of the eight 
maps, with or without names, or with political names (the British Isles with 
routes), 57s. 6d.,70s., 85s. Rainfall, the eight maps, 57s. 6d., 70s., 85s. Vegeta- 
tion, the seven maps, 50s., 60s., 75s. 


The Oxford Charts and Outline Maps. Prices : 14. net each; 


9d. net for 12 of one kind, 1s, 4d. net for 25 of one kind. 
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English Law 


Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir W. R. Ansow. 
In two volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. Parliament. Fourth edition. 1909. Reissue 
revised, 1911. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II. TheCrown. Third edition. Part I, 1907. 
10g, 6d. net. Part II, 1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 


its relation to Contract. By Sir W. R. Anson. Thirteenth edition, 1912, by 
M. L. Gwyer. 8vo. 10s, net. 


Legislative Methods and Forms. _ By SirC, P, Iumar, K.C.S.1. 
1901. 8vo, 16s, 

Modern Land Law. By E. Jenxs, 8vo. 165s. 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By Sir F. 
Potrock and Sir R. S. Wricut. 8vo. 8s, 6d, ° 

Outline of the Law of Property. By T. Ratecu. 8vo. 7%. 64. 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts. 
By F. R. Y. Rapcuirre and J. C. Mires, 8vo, 1904, 19s, 6d. net. 

Phe Law of Copyright (1911). ByG.S. Rouerrsow. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Law in Daily Life. By Rup. von Juentnc. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goupy. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, net. 
The Management of Private Affairs. By Josera Kiva, F.T. R. 


Bicuam, M. L. Gwyer, Enwin Cannan, J. S. C. Brince, A. M. Larrer. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Law of Associations Corporate and Unincorporate. By H. A. 
SmitH. 8vo, 6s, net. 


Constitutional Documents 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
‘from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Srusss, 
Ninth edition, 1913, revised throughout by H. W. C. Davis. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. The eighth edition can still be obtained, price 8s. 6d. 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 
illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Prorueno. Third edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Ganpiner. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 8vo. £1 11s. 6d, net. 

Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By J. Eantz. Crown 8vo, 16s, 

Fortescue’s Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Piummer. 68v0, leather back, 12s, 6d, net. 

Villainage 1 m England. By P. Virocraporr. Svo. 16s, net. 

Welsh Mediaeval Law: the Laws of Howel the Good. Text, 
translation, etc, by A. W. Wapr Evans, Crown 8vo. 83, 6d. net. 
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International Law | 
Hall’s International Law. ka. 6. By J. B. Artay. 1909. 8vo. 21a.n. 
F orelgn Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown, 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 
The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a collectic-. 
of treaties and other publicacts, Ed. by T. E. Hottann. 1885, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Studies in International Law. By. E.Hotanp. 1898. 8v0. 108.64, 
The Laws of War on Land. By T.E.Hoxtaxn, 1908, 8v0. 68. net, 
Gentilis Alberici de Iure Belli Libri Tres eaiait 1. x 
¢*Howanp. 1877. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 Is, 
The Law of Nations. By Sir T. Twiss. Part I. 8vo. 15s. 
International Arbitration amongst the Greeks. By M. N. 
Top. 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 
Pacific Blockade. By A. E. Hosay. 1908. 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Progress of International Law and Arbitration. By 
Sir H. Erte Ricuarps. 8vo. Is. net. 
Sovereignty over the Air. By SirH.EnweRicuarns. 8vo. 1s. 6d.n, 
The Panama Canal Controversy. By the same. 8vo. 2s. net. 


Colonial and Indian Law (see also p, 56) 


British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the tate 
Sir H’ Jenxyns, K.C.B., witha preface by Sir C. P. Inert. 1902, 8vo. 14s. n, 


Cornewall-Lewis's Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo. 198. net. 


An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 
the use of students, 1906, By Sir W. Manxsy, K.C.LE, 6s. net. 
Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By B. H. 
Bapen-Poweu, C.1.E. With map. Second edition, revised by Sir Thos, W. 
Horperness, K.C.S.I, (1907 ). With an Appendix (Dec., 1912). Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 
Land-Systems of British India, being » manual of the Land- 
Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration, By the same. 
Three volumes, 8vo, with map, £3 3s, 
Anglo-Indian Codes, by Wurrzy Sroxes, 8vo. 
ol. I, Substantive Law. £1108, Vol. II. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 
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